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PREFACE. 


It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  hat  be  surprising  to  OTerj  one  who 
has  at  all  considered  the  subject,  that  notwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  efforts  which  have  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  been  made  by  great  men  of  all  countries  in  investigating 
the   History  of   Borne — her  Constitution.   Laws,   Religion, 
Literature  and  social  condition; — and  notwithstanding  the 
important  results   of   those   labours,   which  have  not  only 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  early  History  of  Rome,  but  have 
also  given  a  different  tone  and  colour  to  the  latter  history  of 
that  extraordinary  nation, — the   books   on   Roman  History 
which  are  used  in  our  schools  are  still,  to  a  great  extent,  what 
they  were  half  a  century  ago.     Old  errors  and  misconceptions, 
which  have  long  since  been  exposed  and  exploded  by  scholars, 
are  daily  repeated  and  impressed  upon  the  mind  and  memory 
of  the  rising  generation ;  and  the  student  is  left  to  discover 
these  errors  at  a  maturer  age,  when  it  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to   get  rid  of  them.      But  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
should  boys  continue  to  learn  that  which  has  again  and  again 
been  proved  to  be  fedse  or  incorrect,  and  which  they  afterwards 
ha^  e  to  unlearn  ?    The  teacher  has  so  much  to  do  in  storing 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  knowledge,  and  in  training  their 
mental  powers  to  independent  activity,  that  it  is  worse  than 
waste  of  time  to  teach  that  which  is  false  or  unsound,  and 
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which  in  the  progress  of  their  studies  must  prove  an  obstacle 
rather  than  an  assistance. 

So  long  as  any  science,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  is  yet  in 
its  infancy,  and  so  long  as  no  great  and  positive  results  have 
been  gained  in  it,  the  subject  is  not  a  fit  one  for  educational 
purposes  :  that  only  which  b  well  known  and  firmly  established 
affords  a  safe  foundation  upon  which  the  mental  training  of  a 
yoilth  can  be  based ;  from  this  he  may  afterwards  extend  his 
studies  in  whatever  direction  he  pleases.  What  is  here  said 
of  a  science  in  general,  holds  good  also  of  uncertain  or  disputed 
points  in  any  science  of  which  use  is  made  in  education.  But 
if  great  and  important  discoveries  have  been  made  in  any 
subject  which  does  form  part  of  a  liberal  education,  certainly 
no  teacher  who  is  in  earnest  about  the  intellectual  advancement 
of  those  entrusted  to  his  care  should  treat  with  indifference 
or  disregard  the  new  light  thus  obtained.  Bpt  this,  unfortu- 
nately, is  the  case  with  Roman  History:  it  is  taught  more 
or  less  in  all  schools,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  without 
the  least  regard  to  the  immense  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  it  since  the  year  1811,  when  Niebuhr  published  the  first 
edition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work. 

The  object  which  the  author  of  the  present  undertaking  has 
had  in  view,  was  to  produce  a  book  which  should  place  the 
History  of  Home  before  the  young  student  in  a  manner  worthy 
of,  and  consistent  with,  the  actual  state  of  this  branch  of  our 
hi5ilorical  knowledge.  Whether  he  has  been  successful  in  his 
attempt,  others  must  judge.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  to  condense  and  select  out  of  an  immense  mass  of 
detail  that  which  is  really  necessary  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of 
any  period  in  history,  is  often  far  more  difficult  than  to  give 
a  minute  narrative  of  all  the  particulars  recorded  in  the 
authorities.  In  conformity  with  the  principle  above  laid  down, 
he  has  stated  as  facts  those  points  which  are  now  acknowledged 
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-  by  all  competent  judges  to  be  fiacts,  though  in  older  books 
tbej  are  either  not  mentioned  at  all  or  are  placed  in  a  wrong 
light.  Among  them  he  may  mention  the  nature  of  the  ple- 
beians,' with  their  relation  to  the  patricians,  which  renders  the 
history  of  the  long-protracted  struggle  between  the  two  orders 
so  instructive  and  interesting ;  and  the  character  of  the  agar 
pablicus  and  the  agrarian  laws :  the  statements  made  in  this 
work  upon  these  subjects  are  no  longer  the  opinions  of  this  or 
that  scholar,  but  facts  established  as  firmly  as  any  others  in 
history.  Those  points,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  still 
matters  of  uncertainty  or  dispute,  have  when  necessary  been 
stated  as  such,  or  passed  over  altogether,  in  order  not  to. 
confuse  the  learner.  References  to  ancient  authorities  have 
been  given  only  where  they  seemed  to  be  of  particular  interest; 
and  on  the  whole  the  author  has  been  sparing  of  them,  partly 
to  avoid  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  work,  which  even  as  it 
is  has  grown  larger  than  he  anticipated,  and  partly  because 
he  knows  from  experience  that  they  are  of  little  use  to  young 
gtadents,  the  majority  of  whom  do  not  possess  all  the  ancient 
writers,  and  if  they  did,  would  not  be  able  to  consult  them  with 
advantage. 

The  author  need  hardly  remark,  that  he  has  availed  himself 
of  all  the  more  important  works  on  Roman  History,  or  those 
portions  of  it,  which  have  appeared  since  the  time  when 
Niebuhr  gave  a  fresh  life  and  new  impulse  to  the  subject; 
and  wherever  the  opinions  of  Niebuhr  have  been  confirmed  by 
subsequent  investigations,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  adopt  them, 
and  even  to  use  the  very  words,  when  they  seemed  to  him  to 
convey  in  the  most  appropriate  manner  what  he  had  to  state : 
those  words,  when  he  had  the  happiness  of  being  among  the 
pupils  of  that  distinguished  man,  made  in  many  instances  so 
deep  an  impression  upon  his  then  youthful  mind,  that  it  would 
be  at  once  difficult  and  painful  to  him  to  express  his  sentiments 
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in  any  other  terms.  But,  notmthstanding  this  veneration  for 
his  instructor,  he  has  endeavoured  to  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment, as  will  be  perceived  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  views  of  Niebuhr. 

When  the  author  entered  upon  this  undertaking,  he  intended 
to  carry  the  History  of  Kome  down  to  the  year  a.d.  476, 
that  is,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire  ;  but  during 
the  execution  he  found  that,  in  order  to  get  the  whole  within 
reasonable  compass,  he  should  have  to  curtail  considerably  the 
history  of  those  periods  which  are  of  most  importance  to 
young  scholars  :  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  being 
able  to  relate  the  history  of  a  period  which  offers  little  to 
instruct  and  less  to  interest  a  young  mind,  and  nothing  calcu- 
lated to  ennoble  the  feelings,  seemed  to  him  to  be  opposed  to 
the  objects  for  which  the  book  was  intended.  He  has  there- 
fore carried  the  History  of  the  Empire  no  further  than  the 
death  of  Commodus,  at  which  period  the  moral  degradation  of 
the  Empire  reached  its  lowest  point ;  and  he  must  refer  those 
who  wish  to  prosecute  the  study  onward,  to  the  master-work  of 
Gibbon j  or  to  the  orief  but  graphic  sketches  iu  Niebuhr *s 
Lectures  on  Roman  History.  In  conclusion,  he  ventures  to 
express  a  hope,  that  the  present  work,  though  mainly  designed 
for  schools  and  colleges,  may  be  found  a  not  unwelcome  gift  to 
the  more  intelligent  among  general  readers. 


L.  SCHMITZ. 


Edinburgh, 

3fa>vA,  1847. 
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INTBODUCTION. 

OnSBAl.  6HABACTXII  OF  THB  BISTORT  Of  ROMS — ITAI»Y  AHD 
ITS  MAaUESft  IVHABITAMTS. 

'pVEBY  nation  owes  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  partly  to  its  innate  genius,  and  partly  to  the 
cnrcomstances  under  the  influence  of  which  it  has  grown  and 
derdoped  its  character.  In  the  history  of  Borne  both  these 
tiungs  combined  to  make  her  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  and  it 
oftea  happened  that  when  circumstances  had  reduced  her  to  the 
last  extremities,  her  peculiar  genius  rose  with  fresh  vigour  and 
energy,  and  ultimately  secured  the  victory.  iVom  the  moment 
of  her  foundation,  Bome  had  to  maintain  her  existence  by  force 
of  anna ;  like  a  young  giantess,  she  crushed,  one  after  another, 
every  one  of  her  neighbours  that  came  in  contact  with  her,  until, 
towards  tlie  end  of  the  flfth  century  after  her  birth,  she  had  sub- 
dued all  the  tribes  of  Italy,  and  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  peninsula.  What,  in  her  youth,  the  giantess  had  been 
obliged  to  do  in  self-defence,  and  what  had  been  a  struggle  for 
her  own  existence,  became  in  the  end  her  favourite  pursuit ;  one 
war  ever  gave  rise  to  fresh  wars ;  she  hastened  from  victory  to 
victory,  and  from  conquest  to  conquest,  till  about  the  beginning 
of  tlie  Christian  era  she  dictated  her  laws  to  nearly  the  whole  of 
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the  known  world.     A  most  wonderful  system  of  polity,  such  as 
I  in  ancient  times  was  devised  only  by  the  genius  of  the  Bomans, 

f  and  as  is  seen  in  modem  times  nowhere  but  in  the  vast  empire 

!  of  Britain,  kept  together  the  heterogeneous  masses  of  nations 

^  and  countries,  that  were  brought  under  one  rule :  one  mighty 

spirit  pervaded  the  whole  system  of  government  and  administra- 
tion, and  gave  to  the  empire  its  life  and  its  power.  But  what 
had  been  built  up  by  the  virtues  of  the  earlier  Bomans,  was  lost 
or  destroyed  by  the  vices  of  their  degenerate  descendants,  and, 
after  Bome  had  enjoyed  her  triumphant  existence  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  the  ancient  spirit  gradually  died  away ;  the  lifeless 
mass  of  the  empire  sank  into  decay  and  dissolution,' and  the  whole 
became  the  prey  of  barbarians,  who  invaded  it  on  all  sides,  and 
raised  new  kingdoms  and  states  upon  its  ruins.  But  the  spirit 
of  dominion  which  had  been  developed  at  Bome,  though  now 
unable  to  maintain  itself  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  was  not 
extinct,  but  after  the  fall  of  the  Boman  empire,  showed  itself  in 
a  different  form :  Bome  assumed  the  spiritual  and  eodeaiastical 
supremacy,  and  for  a  period  of  more  than,  a  thousand  years  ruled 
over  the  whole  of  the  Christian  world  as  its  spiritual  sovereign. 
At  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  this  power  was  again  broken, 
and  broken  by  the  descendants  of  those  same  barbarians  who,  a 
thousand  years  before,  had  brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the 
Boman  empire.  Only  a  shadow  and  a  faint  echo  still  exiBt»  to 
tell  the  tale  of  the  former  greatness  of  the  eternal  city. 

The  history  of  Bome  forms  the  transition  from  ancient  to 
modem  times,  and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  this  intermediate  posi- 
tion of  Bome  between  the  two  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  world  and  its  history.  This  is  a  point 
which  we  ought  not  to  forget,  when  at  times  we  hear  of  the 
immense  ravages  and  devastations  which  marked  the  conquests 
of  the  Bomans  in  various  countries.  Innumerable  treasures  of 
Greek  art  and  literature  would  have  been  lost  and  forgotten,  but 
for  the  intervention  of  Bome,  where  a  certain  spark  of  the  spirit  of 
antiquity  was  glimmering,  throughout  the  middle  ages,  beneath 
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the  overwheliiung  heaps  of  its  rains ;  until,  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century,  at  the  time  of  the  reyiyal  of  letters,  it  burst 
forth  into  a  blazing  flame  which  soon  spread  light  and  warmth 
over  the  whole  of  dvilised  Europe. 

But  more  important  than  all  this  is  the  fact,  that  our  modern 
civilisation  is  only  a  further  development  of  that  of  the  Bomans, 
Itnd  is  essentially  based  upon  it  -,  for  the  history  of  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity  ends  in  that  of  Borne,  and  that  of  all  modern  nations 
has  grown  out  of  that  of  Borne.  The  languages  of  Italy  and  its 
surrounding  islands,  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Prance,  and  to  some 
extent  of  England  ako,  are  to  this  very  day  so  many  proofs  of 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Bomans  in  those  countries. 
These  languages  are  only  dialects  formed  from  the  I^tin,  and 
modified  by  time  and  a  variety  of  circumstances :  so  that  who- 
ever wishes  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them  will  And 
the  key  to  it  in  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Latin.  Most  of 
the  towns  in  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  Europe  were 
founded  by  the  Bomans,  and  owe  their  origin  to  their  wonderful  ,  -y 

system  of  colonisation.  In  this  respect,  again,  there  is  no  modern  -^/^ 
natioa  which  presents  such  striking  resemblances  to  Bome  as 
England,  whose  spirit  and  system  of  colonisation  is  not  equalled 
by  any  other  European  nation.  The  barbarians,  who  destroyed 
the  Boman  empire  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era,  were  themsdves  subdued  by  the  spirit  of  Bome,  which  still 
continued  to  live  in  her  institutions  and  her  language ;  and  thus 
it  came  to  pass,  that,  although  Bome's  political  and  military 
power  was  broken,  yet  the  spirit  of  her  institutions  and  language 
exercised  its  influence  upon  the  victorious  barbarians,  and  so 
became  the  groundwork  of  a  new  European  civilisation.  Proofs 
of  this  readily  present  themselves  to  an  attentive  observer  in  aU 
the  countries  of  Europe,  from  its  southernmost  point  to  the 
Baltic  and  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland.  But  it  was,  above 
all  things,  the  Boman  law,  the  most  genuine  and  perfect  pro- 
duction of  the  Bdman  mind,  that  retained  its  influence  almost 
unimpaired.     No  nation  of  antiquity  had  shown  such  wisdom 
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in  its  legislation,  or  brought  its  code  of  laws  to  such  a  state  cf 
perfection  and  internal  consistency  as  the  Soman ;  nay,  there  is, 
perhaps,  not  one  among  modern  nations  which  can  in  this  respect 
be  compared  with  it.  This  legacy  of  the  Roman  mind,  there- 
fore, retained  its  ascendancy  down  to  the  latest  times,  among 
the  nations  which  conquered  Rome.  In  England,  the  Roman 
law,  it  is  true,  never  struck  such  firm  root  as  in  some  other 
countries,  especially  in  Germany,  where  a  shadow  of  the  Roman 
emperors  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century;  but,  even  in  our  English  law,  the  traces  of 
Roman  influence  are  greater  and  more  numerous  than  people 
are  inclined  to  think ;  and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  Roman  law  is  still  in  force  among  us. 
In  like  manner  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  Latin  language, 
properly  speaking,  was  never  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  perfectly 
dead  language,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  ancient  Etruscan  and 
many  others  became  so.  For  although,  after  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire,  the  language  of  the  people,  by  mixture  with  the 
languages  of  the  barbarians,  was  gradually  transformed  into 
the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Erendi,  yet  the  Latin  language  con- 
tinued to  be  written  in  all  parts  of  Europe  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  last  century ;  and  throughout  the  middle  ages  all  works 
of  a  philosophical  or  scientific  nature  were  written  in  Latin. 
In  the  church  of  Rome,  Latin  is  the  ordinary  language  to  this 
day.  Until  the  last  century,  Latin  was  thus  the  common  language 
of  all  scholars,  philosophers,  and  men  of  science  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  The  practice  of  writing  in  Latin  works  belonging  to 
the  higher  species  of  literature  has,  indeed,  ceased  in  our  days ; 
but  whether  science  is  really  benefited  by  the  innovation  or  not, 
is  still  a  doubtful  question. 

A  nation  which  has  exercised  such  an  influence  upon  the  fate 
of  its  contemporaries,  and  upon  posterity,  has  a  claim  to  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  every  thinking  man ;  and  all  that 
can  be  said  of  the  importance  of  history  in  general  holds  good  in. 
a  much  higher  degree  of  that  of  Rome.    As  there  is  no  modem 
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nation  whose  history  presents  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
mid  comparison  with  that  of  Borne  as  the  English,  so  the  history 
of  Borne  deserres  the  greatest  attention  from  every  Englishman^ 
who  has  here  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  history  of  his  own 
country  foreshadowed,  as  it  were,  in  a  mirror.  There  is  a  class 
of  persons  who  look  at  all  historical  studies,  and  more  especially 
at  the  study  of  antiquity,  with  disregard,  if  not  with  contempt, 
and  at  best  treat  it  only  as  a  matter  of  cariosity.  Such  a  mode 
of  thinking  howerer  is  only  the  fruit  of  ignorance,  which  generally 
depreciates  that  which  lies  beyond  its  comprehension;  and, 
surely,  no  one  ought  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  persons  who  talk 
about  things  of  which  they  are  ignorant.  That  school  of  modern 
philosophy,  moreover,  which  would  fain  turn  our  eyes  from  the 
past,  and  persuade  us  to  contemplate  only  the  present  and  the 
future,  is  of  the  shallowest  kind :  it  removes  from  under  our  feet 
the  firm  ground  on  which  we  standi  and  shows  as  much  wisdom 
as  it  would  if  it  taught  us  to  believe  that  men  were  made  for 
flying  instead  of  walking.  He  who  wishes  to  comprehend  the 
present,  and  divine  the  friture,  must  take  his  lessons  from  tht 
past ;  for  it  is  there  that  he  finds  the  roots  of  the  present,  an;i 
the  germs  of  the  future. 

Italy  is  a  peninsula  stretching  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  straits 
of  Sicily.  The  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  about 
750  miles :  its  breadth,  in  the  central  parts,  about  150  miles. 
In  the  north,  where  its  breadth  is  greatest,  it  is  protected  by  the 
Alps  from  the  north  winds.  A  range  of  mountains  issuing  from 
the  western  Alps,  and  running  along  the  coast  of  Genoa,  traverses 
Italy  frt>m  north  to  south,  and,  forming  as  it  were  the  spine  of 
the  peninsula,  sends  out  its  ramifications  and  rivers  to  the  west 
and  to  the  east,- thus  creating  the  most  beautiful  valleys  and 
fertile  plains.  This  range  of  mountains  bears  the  name  of  the 
Apennines  (jfyennmus  mons) :  in  the  south  it  seems  to  have  been 
cnriginally  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  from  which  it 
was  torn  asunder  by  the  formation  of  the  straits  of  Sicily.    The 
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two  halves,  into  which  Italy  is  divided  by  the  Apennines,  are 
countries  of  a  totally  different  nature:  the  part  east  of  tha 
Apennines  is  a  country  of  secondary,  or  stiU  more  frequently,  of 
tertiary  formation,  and  of  exactly  the  same  character  as  lUyricum 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic;  the  western  part,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  mostly  of  a  volcanic  nature,  similar  to  the  islandB 
of  Sicily,"  Sardinia,  and  Corsica :  so  that  the  Apennines  risa 
between  two  large  valleys,  the  deepest  parts  of  which  are  filled 
on  the  one  side  by  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian sea.  The  northern  part  of  Italy,  between  the  Alps,  the 
Apennines,  and  the  Adriatic,  forms  an  extensive  plain  (the  plain 
of  Lombardy)  intersected  by  the  river  Po,  and  its  numerous 
tributaries ;  while  the  whole  of  Italy,  south  of  this  large  plain,  it 
a  more  or  leas  mountainous  country,  including  the  richest  imd 
most  fertile  plains  and  valleys,  with  hilly  districts  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  character.  The  whole  peninsula  enjoys, 
generally  speaking,  a  dear,  bright,  and  tran^Murent  atmosphere!, 
and  is  endowed  by  nature  with  the  greatest  advantages  and 
facilities  for  both  agriculture  and  commerce.  No  wonder,  there* 
fore,  that  Italy  in  ancient  times  was  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  best-cultivated  countries :  the  number  of  its  towns  is  said  to 
have  amounted  at  one  time  to  1197.^ 

The  name  Italy  (Jialia)  was  originally  confined  to  the  southern* 
most  part  of  what  was  afterwards  called  Bruttium,  and  was 
believed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  numerous  and  fine  oxen 
(viiuU,  IntXoO  which  that  district  produced :'  it  was  afterwards 
extended  to  the  country  south  of  the  river  Laos,  in  the  west,  and 
of  Metapontimi  in  the  east ;  Tarentum  being  beyond  the  limits 
of  Italy,  and  belonging  to  lapygia.'  At  a  still  later  period,  when 


>  JEWun.  For.  JfftMt.  ix.  19.  Italia,  p.  IDS,  ed.  MUlIer.     Niebuhr, 

'  Varro,  J)e  Be  RutU  ii.  5 :  Onecia  however,  has  shown    that   Italia  Is 

enim    antiqua  (ut  scribit    Timaeus)  nothing  elto  but  the  country  of  tho 

Unroa  vocabant  froXo^t  a  qnoram  I  tali. 

muUitadine  et  pulchritudine  et  foetn  '  Stnbo,  ti.  p.  254  ;  Thueyd.  Tii. 

▼itulorum  Italiam  dixerant.      Comp.  S3;   Comp.    DioujBiua,    i.   12;  and 

Varro  in  Gellios,  zi.  1 ;  Featns,  a.  ▼.  Plin.  H,  Ii,  zviii.  12. 
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tbe  Greek  colonies  in  the  sonth  of  the  peninsula  formed  an  alliance 
among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  ifiutual  protection  against 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Lucanians  and 
Biuttiana  on  the  other,  the  name  Italia  comprehended  the  whole 
country  sooth  of  a  line  drawn  from  Posidonia  (Paestum)  to 
Tarentam/  After  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  b.o.  27S,  when  the 
Bomans  had  become  masters  of  all  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  the 
name  Itilia  comprised  the  whole  peninsula  south  of  the  river 
Tiber,  and  included  a  portion  of  Picenum.  Lastly,  about  the  time 
of  Pofybios,  the  name  was  used  in  its  widest  extent,  embracing 
the  CDvntry  from  the  rivers  Macro  and  Bubioon  to  the  straits  of 
fiieily ;  so  that  Btnuia  and  Umbria  were  regarded  as  countries  in 
Italy.  The  isovntry  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  down  to  the  rivers 
Maera  aild  Bubicon  wss  called  Cisalpine  Gh^ul  {GcUUa  Cualpind), 
bemg  inhabited  hy  a  number  of  GbUic  tribes.  There  are  many 
otlier  names  used  by  poets  as  designations  of  thb  peninsula :  they 
are  dexived  either  from  the  inhabitants  of  particular  districts,  or 
are  oonneeted  with,  and  explained  by  certain  Greek  legends : 
names  of  this  kind  are  Hesperia,  Opica,  Ausonia,  Oenotria, 
Gsmesene,  Argessa,  Satumia. 

The  greater  part  of  Italy  was  inhabited,  in  the  earliest  times, 
by  Pdatgiaitu^  belonging  to  the  same  stock  as  the  original  inha* 
bitants  of  Greece.  The  Sicdians  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
Tiber,  the  Tyrrhenians  in  Etruria,  the  Aborigines  in  the  neigh* 
bonrhood  of  Beaie  (also  called  Gasd,  Prisd,  and  Sacrani),  the 
Chonea  and  Oenotrians  in  the  west,  and  the  Peucetians  in  the 
east  of  southern  Italy,  appear  to  have  been  branches  of  the 
widely-spread  race  of  the  Pelasgians.  A  second  great  tribe, 
wldeh  inhabited  the  north  of  Italy,  were  the  Umbrtaau,  who  are 
eaUed  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.'  Their 
tenikxry  seems  originally  to  have  been  very  extensive,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  may  have  belonged  to  the  same  stock 
as  the  ancient  Sictdians ;  but  for  us  the  Umbrians  are  a  great 
forgotten  people,  whose  name  alone  survives.    The  country  in 

<  Dion)-s.  1.  73.  »  Plin.  H,  N.  iii.  19. 
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the  north-west  of  Italy  was  inhabited  by  the  lAgwruma^  who 
appear  to  have  occupied,  in  early  times,  a  much  larger  tract  of 
country  than  they  did  afterwards :  unfortunately,  however,  their 
history  is  unknown,  till  the  time  when  we  find  their  nation  in  a 
state  of  decay  and  dissolution.    The  country  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  lower  sea,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Baetian  Alps,  was 
inhabited  by  the  Etrweatu,  or,  as  they  called  themadres,  Tfawena. 
They  seem  to  have  inraded  Italy  from  the  north,  and  to  have 
subdued  the  Felasgian  l^henians  and  occupied  their  country. 
The  Umbrians  ako  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  their  territory 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Etruscans;  tradition  rdated  that  the 
Etruscans  conquered  three  hundred  Umbrian  towns  ;*  nay,  the 
Etruscans  are  said  to  have  carried  their  conquests  even  as  far  as 
Campania ;  and  Yelleius  Paterculus'  states  that  the  towns  of 
Nola  and  Capua  were  founded  by  Etruscans  about  forty-seved 
years  before  the  building  of  Borne.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Etruscans  were  a  mighty  nation :  although  their  history  is 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  it  is  manifest  that  they  pos- 
sessed a  high  degree  of  civilisation ;  and  that  arts  and  sciences 
flourished  among  them  long  before  the  foundation  of  Borne, 
which  derived  many  of  its  religious  and  political  forms  from 
them.    The  country  about  Amiternum,  in  the  Apennines,  was  in- 
habited by  the  SabineSy  who  formed  the  stock  to  which  belonged 
the  Marsians,  Pdignians,  Samnites,  and  Lucanians.   These  tribes, 
which  are  now  usually  called  by  the  generic  name  of  Sabel- 
lians,  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  central  and  southern 
Italy,   of   which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.     The  Yestinians, 
Marrucinians,  and.Frentanians,  were,  in  all  probability,  of  the 
Sabellian  race.     The  Oteana  or  Opicans  dwelt  in  the.  country 
to  the  south-west  of  the  SabelHans,  from  the  Tiber  to  the  river 
Laos.     The  Ausonians  or  Auruncans  formed  a  distinct  branch  of 
tliis  race ;  to  which  the  smaller  tribes  of  the  Yolsdans,  Sidicines^ 
Saticuii,  and  Aequi,  likewise  belonged.    The  Oscan  language 
was  spoken  throughout  the  south-western  part  of  Italy,  and 

•  Plin.  l€.  M.  7/ 
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was  understood  even  at  Home,  where  Oscan  plays  were  performed 
and  underatood  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  The 
penbsola  forming  the  sonth-west  of  Italy  was  inhabited  by  the 
Oenotrians;  and  the  districts  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Oenotrians  were  docapied  by  the  Daunians,  Chones,  Peuoetii, 
and  SaUentines  or  Mesaapians.  We  mnst  add  the  observation, 
that  the  whole  of  soothem  Italy,  from  the  river  Silarus  in  the 
west  and  the  Frento  in  the  east,  was  afterwards  called  Magna 
Qraeciay  on  account  of  the  establishment  there  of  numerous 
Greek  colonies,  which  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the 
civilisation,  arts,  and  literature  of  the  Italians  and  those  of 
Greece. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LATimf   AND   ITS  EARLIEST    INHABITANTS  AND  T&AD1TI0N8~ARN£AS  AND 
THE  TROJAin— ALBA  LONOA— THE  LATIN  OONFEDERACT. 

Latiuk,  which  Aristotle^  describes  as  a  district  of  Opica» 
anciently  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  in  the  north  to 
Cape  Circeii  in  the  south,  and  was  subsequently  distinguished 
as  such  by  the  name  of  Latium  vetus  or  antiquum}  At  a  later 
time  the  name  of  Latium  was  extended  as  far  south  as  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Liris,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Marsians 
and  Felignians ;  and  this  additional  oountiy  was  distinguished 
from  ancient  Latium  by  the  name  of  Latium  novum  or  adjectum. 

According  to  Aristotle,  who,  as  above  mentioned,  calls  Latium 
a  district  in  Opica,  its  inhabitants  would  have  been  the  Oscana 
or  Opicans:  but,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Tlomana 
themselves,  which  are  collected  and  minutely  discussed  in 
Bionysius,  Latium  was  inhabited,  in  the  earliest  times,  by  Siculi, 
a  Pelasgian  tribe,  whom  tradition  traced  to  some  mythical  long 
Latinus.  These  Siculi  were  connected  with  the  ttali  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Italy.  The  district  north-east  of  Latium,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Eeate  and  Carseoli,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Aborigines,  a  kindred  tribe  of  the  Siculi.  These  Aborigines 
were  driven  from  their  seats,  and  urged  forward  to  the  river 
Anio,  by  the  Sabines.'  The  Siculians  of  Latium  were  obliged 
to  give  way  before  the  Aborigines/  and  a  portion  of  them  is  said 

*  Polit.  vii.  10.  or  PelMgi&ni;   bnt  the  fact  is,  that 

'  Plin.£r.iV.iii.9;Stniho,y.p.231.  both  Umbrians  and  Opicans  were  in 

'  I>ion}'s.  ii.  49.  all  probability  Pelaagian  nations,  like 

^  Some  writers  call  the  conqnerors  the  Aborigines, 
of  the  Siculians,  Opicans,  Umbriaat, 
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to  hftTe  emigrated  to  Sicily,  which  demed  its  name  from  them. 
The  anoienfc  name  of  the  Aborigines  was  Gasci,  Frisei,  or 
Sacrani  i*  and,  nniting  with  those  Siculians  who  remained  bdiind 
in  Latinm,  they  gradually  formed  the  people  of  the  FrUci  LaHni, 
that  is,  Fri$ei  et  Latini^  or  simply  Latim.  The  emigration  of 
the  Sioolians  to  Sicily  was  placed  by  some  ancient  historians 
about  the  year  B.C.  1264/  but  by  Thucydides'  at  a  considerably 
later  period,  yiz.,  about  three  hundred  years  previous  to  the  first 
Greek  aetUements  in  Sicily,  that  is,  about  B.C.  1035.  But 
these  chronologiofd  statements  cannot  be  considered  as  of  any 
historical  value. 

The  Ajborigines  are  described  by  the  poets  and  historians  of 
later  ages  as  a  savage  nation,  without  laws  and  civilised  manners, 
and  living  on  the  produce  of  the  chase;  but  this  description 
seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  sort  of  philosophical  notion,  which 
persons  of  a  civilised  age  are  always  apt  to  form  of  the  earliest 
periods  of  their  history  j   we  Imow  that  the  Aborigines  were  an 
agricoitural  people,  and  lived  in  villages  and  towns,  of  which 
Varro,  in  his  Originefy  h^  given  a  list,  and  some  of  which  con- 
tinned  to  be  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
sndi  as  Palatium  on  the  Quintian  road.     Most  of  these  towns, 
however,  lay  then  in  ruins.''  The  population  of  Latium  was  thus, 
a  mixed  one;  consisting,  on  the  one  hand,  of  Siculians,  Abo- 
rigines, and  Oscatis,  all  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Pelasgian  race^ 
and  on  the  other,  of  Sabellians  (Sabines).    This  fact  is  not  only 
stated  in  the  andent  traditions,  but  is  manifest  from  the  language 
spoken  in  Lathun  (the  Latin  language,  or  the  language  of  the 
Latins),  for  we  can  still  distinguish  the  two  elements ;  one  is  of  a 
Pelasgian  character,  and  constitutes  the  great  affinity  between 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  the  other  element,  which  is 
utterly  foreign  to  the  Greek,  is  of  Sabellian  origin.    fVom  these 


*  SaofeiuBin  Serviui  ad  Viry.  Am.  Dionjrs- 1-  22. 

t  6  ;  comp.  Nicbuhr,  MiH.  of  RoTne,  ^  VI.  2. 

i  note  47.  ^  Varro  in  Dionys.  i.  14 

'  See  Hellanicus  and  Pliilistna  ap. 
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elemeats,  so  far  as  they  are  discernible,  we  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  two  nations.  Most  Latin  words  relating 
to  agriculture  and  a  more  civilised  state  of  society,  are  the  same 
in  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  others,  which  are  of  SabeUian  origin, 
are  chiefly  words  relating  to  war  and  the  chase.^  'the  Aborigines 
are  said  to  hare  worshipped  Janus,  as  the  founder  of  a  better 
mode  of  life :  Saturn  was  believed  to  have  taught  them  hns* 
bandry,  and  accustomed  them  to  live  in  fixed  habitations. 
Janus,  or  Dianus,  was  the  god  of  the  sun :  Saturn  and  his  wife 
Ops  were,  in  all  probability,  the  god  and  goddess  of  the  earth ; 
that  is,  personifications  of  its  vivifying  and  productive  powers. 
Late  accounts  describe 'Saturn  as  a  king  who;  after  being  expelled 
from  his  own  dominions,  came  to  Italy  by  sea,  and  was  hos- 
pitably received  by  Janus.  The  story  of  Hercules  arriving  in 
Latium,  and  of  his  adventure  there  with  the  fire-breathing  giant 
Cacus,^'  has  been  considered  by  some  writers  as  suggesting  an 
immigration  into  Latium  from  the  east ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
Gacus,  who  was  slain  by  Hercules,  is  identical  with  the  Cretan 
Talus,  or  even  the  Phoenician  Moloch :  but  this  opinion  is  more 
than  doubtful :  and  if  any  inference  at  all  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  wanderings  of  Hercules  through  Italy,  it  is  that  the 
Pelasgians  and  their  civilisation  spread  throughout  the  western 
parts  of  Italy  and  in  Lig^uria.  The  same  idea  is  implied  in  the 
tradition  that  Evander,  the  Arcadian,  came  into  Italy  with  a 
train  of  followers ;  but  this  story,  although  ancient,  and  of  native 
origin,  seems  to  be  based  only  on  an  etymological  speculation, 
and  to  be  a  mere  fiction.  We  mentioned  above,  that  the  ancient 
Pelasgian  town  of  Palatium,  which  was  situated  on  a  hill  near 
the  Tiber,  about  twenty  stadia  from  Eeate,  was  still  inhabited  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.      The  name  of  this  town  naturally 

*  It  should  boweyer  be  observed  the  PelMgians  belonged,  and  accord- 
that  both  sets  of  words  occur  in  the  ingly  that  all  the    elements   of  the 
Sanscrit,  a  circumstance  which  shows  Latin    language    are    of  a    kindred 
that  the  Sabines  also  belonged  to  the  nature, 
same  great  family  of  nations  to  which         ^  Dionys.  i.  39 ;  liv.  i.  7. 
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tenadndiiig  the  Greeks  of  the  Arcadian  town  of  FaUanthim,  some 
mcknt  eonnection  between  the  two  pkces  was  devised  by  the 
imagiimtion  in  the  shape  of  a  genealogy,  which  conld  be  done 
the  more  eaaOy,  as  Pelasgian  and  Arcadian  are  convertible  terms 
with  the  Greek  genealogists.  Evander,  accordingly,  was  said  to 
have  come  from  Arcadia,  to  have  landed  in  Italy  near  the  Tiber, 
and  to  have  introduced  there  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  ways 
of  dviliaed  life.  Daring  his  reign  Hercules  arrived  in  his  king- 
dom, was  hospitably  received,  and  obtained  Evander's  daughter 
Laima  (Lavinia)  in  marriage.  By  her  he  became  the  father  of 
Pallas,  and  fix>m  this  Pallas  .the  hill  and  town  of  Palatium  were 
made  to  receive  their  name.  Evander  himself  appears  to  be  only 
another  form  of  Latinus,  for  the  legends  of  the  two  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  eaeh  other.  But  tradition  separates  them  by  two 
generations,  making  Picns  and  Faunus  the  successors  of  Evander, 
befcMre  Latinus  became  king  of  the  Aborigines.  In  the  reign 
of  the  latter,  Aeneas  is  said  to  have  landed  in  Italy  with  Ids 
Trofjans. 

The  tradition  of  the  Trqjan  ookmy  in  Latium  is  the  more 
important,  as  it  stands  in  direct  connection  with  the  stories 
about  the  foundation  of  Bome.  It  should  not  indeed  be  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  fiction  ;  but  it  cannot  be  passed  over 
annotiaed,  forming  as  it  dees  the  direct  road  to  the  earliest  part 
of  Bomaa  story.  It  would  be  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  seek 
for  any  direct  or  circumstantial  evidence  to  prove  the  tradition 
to  be  either  historical  or  fabulous ;  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
evidence,  considering  also  the  time  of  the  reputed  immigration 
of  the  Trojans — the  destruction  of  Troy  is  commonly  dated 
about  430  years  previous  to  the  building  of  Borne— -no  one 
imbued  with  the  ^irit  of  historical  critidsm  can  for  a  moment 
aUow  the  tradition  about  the  Trojan  colony  to  have  any  historicsl 
weight.  If  indeed  that  colony  were  described  as  numerous* 
and  as  one  that  could  by  any  possilnlity  have  influenced  the 
people  among  whom  it  settled,  we  might  expect  to  discover  some 
trace  by  which  to  estaUuBh  its  truth ;  but  giving  the  greatest 
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latitude  to  the  traditioii,  the  Trojan  imndgrants  were  only  a 
small  band,  for  whom  the  fields  of  a  smgle  village  would  have 
been  sufficient^  and  they  cannot  possibly  have  ohanged  or 
modified  the  chaxaoter  and  manners  of  their  neighbours.  The 
only  questions  therefore  that  we  can  endeavour  to  answer  herob 
are,  whether  the  tradition  arose  in  Itafy,  or  was  latrodttoed  there 
by  the  Ghreeks?  and  what  was  its  probable  origin  P  The  story 
itself  runs  thus.  After  long  wanderings,  Aeneas  and  his  Trojans 
arrived  in  Latium,  and  as  signs  seemed  to  point  to  that  country 
as  the  place  where  theiv  sufferings  were  to  end,  they  took  posses- 
sion of  a  part  of  it.  When  king  Latinus  received  the  tidings  of 
the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  and  of  their  attempt  to  settle  in  his 
dominions,  he  marched  out  with  an  army  to  expel  them ;  but  as 
he  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  Turnus,  king  of  the  Butuli*  he 
concluded  an  aUianoe  with  the  Trojans,  and  gave  them  a  tract  of 
land*  With  their  assistance,  he  then  conquered  the  ButulL 
Aeneas  married  Larinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  and  called  his 
colony,  after  her,  Lavinium.  Another  war  with  the  Butuli  soon 
broke  out,  and  when  lAtinus  fell  in  it,  Aeneas  thenceforth  ruled 
over  the  Aborigines  and  Trojans,  to  both  of  whom  he  gave  the 
joint  name  of  Latins.  The  Butuli  now  str^igthened  themselves 
by  an  aUiance  with  the  Etruscan  Mesentius.  The  Latins  were 
victorious  in  the  ensuing  struggle,  but  Aeneas  was  slain  in  battle, 
and  as  his  body  could  not  be  found,  he  was  believed  to  have 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  was  worshipped  by  the  people  under 
the  same  of  JvpUtr  Indige*}^ 

This  is  the  story  of  Aeneas  and  his  Trojan  colony,  as  related  by 
Livy  and  Bionysius  :  it  was  also  adopted  by  Virg^>  though  with 
poetical  license  he  has  extended  and  embellished  it  with  a  variety 
of  incidents.  The  earliest  writers  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  on 
the  subsequent  fete  of  its  heroes,  do  not  appear  to  have  known 
anything  about  a  Trojan  colony  in  Latium :  Gephalon  of  G^- 
githes  who  probably  lived  about  860  years  aftor  the  building  of 

"  Lit.  L  3  ;  DJonyB.  i.  55. 
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Rome»  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  inti^oduoe  Aeneas  into 
LaiiiiM :  bat  while  the  oommon  story  represents  Ascanius  as  the 
son  and  sncoessor  of  Aeneas,  and  assumes  an  interval  of  many 
geoerations  between  Aeneas  and  the  fmondation  of  Borne,  GephaLon 
flailed  one  of  the  sons  of  Aeneas,  Bomus,  and  stated  that  this 
Somus  in  eonjimclion  with  his  followers  built  the  city  of  Bome.^ 
Frran  that  time  forward  the  story  gained  more  and  more  ground 
among  the  Gre^ ;  and  at  the  period  when  Fyrrhus  waged  war 
against  Borne,  which  then  for  the  first  time  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  eastern  woild,  the  belief  in  its  being  a  Trojan  colony 
appears  to  have  been  generally  entertained  by  the  Greeks.'* 
Another  tradition,  which  is  evidently  mnch  older,  since  it  is 
alluded  to  even  by  Hesiod,"  represents  Latium  as  having  received 
a  colony  consisting  of  the  Greeks,  who,  on  their  return  from  Troy, 
were  thrown  on  its  coasts ;  just  as  other  places  in  Italy  were 
believed  to  have  been  founded  by  Greeks  returning  from  the 
Trojan  war.    But  this  tradition  never  became  popular ;  and  the 
one  universally  adopted  by  the  Bomans,  in  later  times,  was  that 
of  which  an  outline  is  given  above.    Now  it  can  scarcely  be 
eoncetved  that  a  traditional  story  Hke  this,  so  firmly  established, 
and  so  universally.  beUeved  by  a  proud  nation  like  the  Bomans, 
who  looked  with  contempt  upon  everything  foreign,  should  have 
been  impoirted  firom  abroad.     It  appears  that  it  was  current 
among  the  Bomans  previously  to  the  time  when  they  are  known 
to  have  been  generally  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  for  allu- 
sion is  made  to  it  in  an  account  of  an  occurrence  belonging  to 
about  B.o.  240,^  and  afterwards  it  is  very  freqnently  mentioned. 
The  poet  Naevius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
related  the  story  of  Aeneas  and  his  arrival  in  Italy,  at  full  length. 
Conaidering  all  these  circumstances,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  tradition  was  not  introduced  into~  Italy  by  the  Greeks, 
but  that  it  was  of  native  origin.    It  is  in  itself  without  the 

«  Dionys.  i.  49.  72.  "  Theogcm.  1011,  &c. 

°  Pmaanias,  i.  12  ;  Dionjv.  i.  67.     ^  Justin, xXym,  1 ;  Sueton.  Cla^.25. 
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slightest  historical  truth  or  importance,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show  by  stating  what  we  oonceiYe,  probably,  gaveriae  to  it. 

It  may  be  obserred  in  general,  that  the  accounts  of  the  early 
migrations  of  nations  frequently  indicate  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  there  existed  a  national  afilnity  between  the  reputed 
immigrants  and  those  among  whom  they  are  said  to  have  settled ; 
and  this  appears  to  hare  been  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
The  Trojans  belonged  to  the  Pelasgians ;  so  also  did  the  Arca- 
dians (from  whom  Evander  was  believed  to  have  come  to  Italy) 
and  the  Epirots  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  g^eat  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy,  such  as  the  Oenotrians,  Aborigines,  and  Tyrrhenians, 
on  the  other ;  and  it  was  probably  this  national  affinity,  between 
nations  of  the  east  and  of  Italy,  that  gave  rise  to  the  stories 
about  the  coming  of  the  Trojans  into  Latium,  and  about  the 
migration  of  the  Tyrrhenians  to  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros, 
aud  the  countries  about  the  Hellespont.  The  worship  of  the 
Penates  at  Lavinium  was  believed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
gods  of  Samothrace ;  and  such  a  belief  might  easily  give  rise  to 
a  legend  respecting  the  introduction  of  the  Penates  from  the 
east  into  Italy. ^'  The  Samothradans  themselves  were  regarded 
as  kinsmen  of  the  Bomans.^'  Now,  Samothrace  was  the  centre 
of  the  ancient  Pelasgian  religion ;  and  as  Pelasgians  met  there, 
for  religious  purposes,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  may  readily 
be  imagined  that  there  they  awakened  and  strengthened  in  one 
another  the  belief  of  their  kindred  through  a  conunon  ancestor, 
Aeneas. 

When  the  elements  of  the  story  had  once  taken  root,  it  was, 
like  all  other  legends  of  the  kind,  further  developed  and  propa- 
gated by  oral  tradition  and  poetry ;  but  it  was  looked  upon  in 
the  main  as  an  indubitable  historical  fact,  notwithstanding  the 
most  palpable  inconsistencies,  and  although  it  might  be  at 
variance  with  the  best  authenticated  events.  Among  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  various  accounts  we  may  mention  the  following. 

M  Serv.  od  Virg.  Am.  ii.  717.  ^7   Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aei^  iii.  12. 
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According  to  the  ordinary  calculations,  Ti'oy  was  taken  and 
destroyed  in  B.C.  1184,  and  Aeneas  must,  consequently,  haye 
reached  Italy  a  few  yean  hiter;  but  YirgQ,  probably  after  the 
example  of  Naevius  and  Timaeus,  described  the  arrival  of  Aeneas 
in  Italy  as  contemporaneous  with  the  founding  of  Carthage  by 
the  Phcenician  princess  Dido  or  Elissa,  about  B.C.  814.** 

But  to  return  to  the  story  about  Aeneas  and  his  descendants : 
the  common  tradition  is,  that  he  was  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment by  his  son  Ascanius,  or,  as  the  Bomans  called  him,  lulus,*' 
who,  thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Laviniimi,  is  said  to 
have  led  its  inhabitants  away,  and  to  have  founded  the  town  of 
AlbaLonga,  along  the  slope  of  the  Alban  Mount.  But  besides 
this,  there  existed  at  Lavinium  another  tradition,  which  inverts 
tbe  order  of  things  by  stating  that  Lavinium  was  an  Alban 
eolony,  founded  by  600  Alban  families."^  A  reconciliation 
between  the  two  is  attempted,  in  the  story  that  the  Penates,  who 
had  been  carried  from  Lavinium  to  Alba,  refused  to  dwell  in  the 
latter  place ;  and  that  the  Alban  Idng,  having  at  last  consented 
to  restore  them  to  the  deserted  Lavinium,  sent  with  them  600 
Alban  families.  But  the  story  about  the  foundation  of  Alba 
Conga  must  stand  or  &11  with  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  colony. 
This  much  we  can  see  dearly,  that  Lavinium"  was  the  seat  of 
congress  for  the  Latins ;  it  was  the  sacred  abode  of  their  gods, 
and  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Latinm  as  Panionium  stood  to 
the  Ionian  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  From  the  position  which, 
in  the  legends.  Alba  Longa  occupies  among  the  communities  of 
Latium,  it  seems  dear  that  it  must  have  existed  at  an  earlier 
period  than  that  which  is  implied  in  the  tradition  of  its  being  a 
colony  of  Lavinium. 

0  The  ytu  of  the  foundation  of  (De  B^,  Pvn.  1)  even  Bftj  yean 

Caftbage  is  not  the  «uno  in  all  ao-  previous  (o  the  &11  of  Troy, 

eoonti.  According  to  Yelleins  Patei^  '^  To  him  the  Roman  gens  of  the 

coins  (i.  6)    that  city   was  built  in  Julii  traced  its  origin, 

ax.  81 9 ;  according  to  Justin  (z  viii.  6)  "  Dionys.  i.  67. 

in  B.C.  826 ;  according  to  SynccUus  in  ^  The  name  of  Lavinium  is  evi- 

Bx.  861 ;  and  accofding  to   Appian  dcntly  the  lame  as  Latiom. 
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The  suocessors  of  Ascanius  now  reigaed  at  Alba  for  a  period  of 
upwards  of  three  centuries ;  but  the  list  of  the  kings,  as  given  by 
Liyy  and  Dionysius,"  have  evidently  been  made  up  in  later  times 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  long  interval  between  Aeneas  and 
the  founders  of  Eome :  some  of  the  names  are  not  even  Italian, 
others  are  repetitions  out  of  earlier  or  later  times,  and  some  are 
formed  from  geographical  names. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  were  comprised  in  two  distinct 
unions  or  confederacies,  which  ooigointly  bore  the  name  of  the 
Latins.  We  are  forced  to  make  this  distinction  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  contradictory  accounts  of  our  authorities,  for  the  Latinsi 
or,  as  they  are  called,  the  FrimLatini^  are  commonly  said  to  have 
inhabited  thirty  townships,  which  are  called  colonies  of  Alba, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Latinus  Silvius ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
many  of  the  towns  which  must  have  belonged  to  these  thirty, 
*  such  as  Laurentum,  Ardea,  and  Tibur,  were  older  than  Alba ; 
and,  secondly,  Pliny"  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  Latin 
towns,  of  which  he  enumerates  upwards  of  twenty,  and  \h&popuU 
Albeiuea,  who  inhabited  Alba  Longa,  and  thirty  other  townships 
or  villages.  Hence  we  must  infer  that  only  these  pqpuU  AlbemeSf 
and  not  the  other  more  important  towns,  were  the  colonies  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Alba ;  and  that  the  populi  Albenses  were 
in  the  same  or  a  similar  relation  to  Alba  as  the  Attic  demes  were 
to  Athens:  "they  formed,"  as  Niebuhr  expresses  it,  "the 
boroughs  of  a  free  commonalty,"  like  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes 
in  the  constitution  of  king  Servius  TuUius.  This  Alban  state 
took  part,  with  the  other  Latin  towns  or  states,  in  the  common 
festival  celebrated  on  the  Alban  Mount  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris.  The  thirty  Latin  states  were  probably  dependent 
cantons :  they  seem  to  have  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Alba, 
the  head  of  the  confederacy,  as  they  subsequently  did  to  Bome. 

From  these  preliminary  investigations,  it  is  evident  that,  long 


3  Compare  Ovid.  Fast,  ir.  39 — 56^  Metcm,  xiv.  609 ;    Senr.  ad  Virg, 
Am.  viii.  330.  »  HisU  Nat,  iii.  9. 
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before  the  time  assigned  to  the  building  of  Rome,  Latitun  was  a 
flourishing  comitiy,  containing  numerous  towns  and  villages. 
Its  inhabitants  formed  a  powerful  confederacT*,  the  affairs  of 
which  were  discussed  in  assemblies  held  near  the  well  of  Perentina 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alba,  and  which  extended  from  the 
Tiber  in  the  north  to  Terracina  in  the  south.  The  history  of  the 
confederapy  previous  to  the  building  of  Home  is  completely  lost, 
for  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Alba,  as  well  as  the  number  of  yearfe 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  each,  must  be  rejected  as  late  fabrica- 
tions. The  foimders  of  Eome  are  called  descendants  of  the 
Alban  kings,  although  the  legends  nowhere  describe  Bome  as  a 
colony  of  Alba. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

TUB  FOUICDATION  OF  BOMB — LBaSKDS  OF  ROKULUS  AND  BBMUS,    AlfD  THXIB 
HISTOBIGiL  YALUB — THB  TBIBBSy  CUBIAl^  AlfD  GBMTB9. 

The  story  conoeming  the  foundation  of  Borne  was  the  subject 
of  ancient  lays,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Eonians  with  implicit 
fiiith  and  almost  religious  reverence.  When  they  began  to  reflect 
upon  the  probable  origin  of  their  community,  they  naturally  fell 
upon  the  idea,  which  is  uniyersally  met  with  in  the  history  of 
Qreek  cities,  that  the  foimder's  name  must  hare  had  some  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  city,  and  that  consequently  it  must  have 
been  Eomus  or  the  diminutiTe  Eomidus.  Now,  supposing  that 
there  existed  on  the  Aventine,  a  place  called  Bemuria,^  the  idea 
of  a  twin  brother  of  Bomulus  would  readily  present  itself  to  the 
mind  of  a  Eoman  antiquarian ;  and  a  hero  Bemus,  who  had  bees 
slain  by  his  brother  on  the  Palatine,  would  be  the  result  of  such 
genealogical  speculations.  The  notion  that  Bome  was  the  work 
of  twin  brothers  was  thus  in  all  probability  of  Boman  origin :  it 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  early  Boman  consti- 
tution, in  which  nearly  all  the  great  offices  were  divided  between 
two  persons.  The  legends  about  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
however,  have  come  down  to  us  in  such  confusion,  and  with  such 
contradictions  in  the  various  reports,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  belongs  to  the  genuine  ancient  tradition,  and  what  may  be 
mere  embellishments  and  inventions  grafted  upon  it  by  poets. 
There  is  no  other  town  in  Italy  respecting  the  foundation  of 


1  The  existence  of  a  place  of  the     Remuria,  is  attested  by  DionjsittB, 
name  of  Romoria,  i.  e.  Remoria  or     i.  85. 
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wbick  there  is  so  much  doubt  and  obscurity,  as  there  is  about 
that  of  Borne :  but  the  origin  of  the  eternal  city  was  to  be 
elothed  in  impenetrable  darkness ;  its  beginning  is  as  obscure 
and  indefinite  as  the  time  of  its  duration. 

The  Tarious  statements  about  the  date  of  the  foundation  of 
Borne  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  the  first  contains  those 
acooonts  in  which  the  building  of  the  dty  is  placed  in  dose 
connection  with  Aeneas  (or  his  son)  and  the  Trqjans;  the 
second,  those  in  which  Eome  is  connected  with  Alba  Longa, 
thiongb  the  ruling  family  of  the  Silvii.'  One  isolated  statement 
places  the  building  of  Bome  even  before  the  Trojan  times.* 
Timaeus,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  any  one  person  as 
ibander,  made  the  building  of  Eome  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  Carthage/  The  traditions  of  the  first  class  appear  to  hare 
been  current  prindpally  among  the  Greeks,  whose  interest  it 
was  to  connect  the  founder  of  Bome  with  their  own  mythical 
genealogies ;  those  of  the  second,  whidi  seem  to  have  been  a 
combination  of  national  ItaUan  traditions  with  others  imported 
by  the  Greeks,  and  which  allow  a  considerable  interval  to  have 
intervened  between  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  and  the  found- 
ation or  Bome,  were  adopted  by  the  Bomans  themselves.  The 
aocounts  of  the  latter  dass  vary,  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
building  of  Bome,  between  the  third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad 
and  the  fourth  year  of  the  twelfth  Olympiad,  that  is,  between  b.  c. 
758  and  729.  The  former  of  these  eras  was  adopted  by  Yarro : 
as  it  is  supported  by  most  authorities,  and  has  been  followed  by 
most  modem  writers  on  Boman  history,  we  shall  adopt  it  in  the 
present  work,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  We  may  add  the 
loiark,  that  Cato  placed  the  building  of  Bome  one  year  later 
than  Yarro,  that  is,  in  B.C.  752.*  But  whatever  discrepandes 
oist  in  regard  to  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  dty,  all 

*  It  b  Mid  ibmt  all  the  AlVan  kings,  *  Antiochnt,  op.  JHony9.  i.  78 ; 

>Aer  the  time  of  Lktinns  Silviui,  bore  comp.  Synoelliu,  Cknn.  p.  198.  D. 

ft*  nirname   of  Silvias ;  hence  the  ^  Dionys.  i.  74. 

vhoSe  djnasty  u  called  the  Savii  •  CenBorin.i>»  J>U  NaL  17. 
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aore  agreed  upon  the  da^  of  the  event ;  stating  that  it  was  on  the 
2l8t  of  April,  that  is,  the  festival  of  the  Palilia,  when  the  oountiy 
people,  having  prayed  to  the  gods  to  protect  and  increase  their 
flodks,  and  to  pardon  their  involuntary  violation  of  sacred  spots* 
purified  themselves  by  passing  through  a  fire.  That  day  was  in 
later  times  celebrated  every  year  as  the  birth-day  of  the  city  of 
Bome. 

It  would  be  idle  indeed  to  attempt  to  establish  the  truth  of 
any  part  of  the  story  connected  with  the  foundation  of  Bome ; 
for  whatever  may  have  been  its  original  form,  successive  story- 
tellers and  poets  in  the  course  of  time  established  one  particular 
form  of  the  legend,  which  then  became  an  article  of  popular 
belief.  This  beautifol  form  of  the  legend,  which  was  related  in 
prose  by  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  and  many  others  after  him,  was  the 
subject  of  national  songs  among  the  Bomans  as  late  as  the  time 
of  IHonysiua  of  Halicamasaus.  It  runs  as  follows: — ^Procas, 
king  of  Alba,  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Silvii,  had  two 
sons,  Numitor  and  Amulius ;  on  his  death  he  left  his  kingdom 
to  Numitor  the  elder.  But  Amulius,  disregarding  the  will  of 
his  father,  and  stimulated  by  the  love  of  dominion,  not  only 
deprived  Numitor  of  his  kingdom,  but  put  Ids  son  to  death,  and 
compelled  his  daughter,  Bhea  Silvia,*  to  become  a  vestal  virgin ; 
whereby  he  hoped  effectuaUy  to  secure  his  usurpation  against 
any  attempts  on  the  part  of  Numitor's  family  to  vindicate  their 
rights.  Numitor  himself  was  left  in  possession  of  his  fiither's 
private  estates,  in  the  eigoyment  of  which  he  lived  rich  and 
secure.  But  the  gods  uiterposed,  and  made  the  injured  maiden 
the  means  not  only  of  avenging  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  to 
her  and  her  fiimily,  but  of  raising  a  new  power,  before  which 
that  of  Alba  and  all  the  Latins  was  one  day  to  fall  prostrate. 
Once  as  Bhea  Silvia  was  going  to  draw  water  from  a  well  for 
the  service  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  the  sight  of  a  wolf  made  her 
fly  into  a  cave.    There  Mars  overpowered  the  timid  maiden,  and 

'  They  who  connect  the  founders      tunate  princess,  Ilia,  and  moke  her  a 
of  Rome  with  Aeneas,  call  the  unfoi>     daughter  of  Aene&s. 
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tlien  coiiBoled  lier  with  the  promise  of  illustrious  children.  Bat 
he  did  not  protect  her ;  and  when  she  was  delivered  of  twins, 
Amulius,  in  aooordance  with  the  severe  law  in  regard  to  vestals 
guilty  of  unchastity,  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Her  twins 
were  to  be  drowned  in  the  river  Anio.  The  bowl  or  cradle 
oontaining  the  children  was  carried  into  the  Tiber,  which  had  at 
the  time  overflowed  its  banks,  far  and  wide,  even  to  the  foot  of 
the  woody  hills.  As  the  waters  decreased,  the  cradle  remained 
standing  on  the  ground  near  a  wild  fig-tree^  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine  hilL  A  she-wolf  which  came  to  drink  at  the  river,  and 
heard  the  whimpering  of  the  babes,  carried  them  into  her  den 
and  suckled  them ;  whenever  they  wanted  other  food  than  milk, 
a  wood-pecker  (which,  like  the  wolf,  was  an  animal  sacred  to 
liars)  brought  it  for  them,  while  other  birds  hovered  over  them, 
and  protected  them  from  insects.  This  marvellous  spectacle  was 
beheld  by  f  austulus,  the  shepherd  of  the  flocks  of  Amulius: 
he  took  the  children,  and  carried  them  to  his  wife  Acca  Laurentia, 
who  became  their  foster-mother,  and  brought  them  up  with  her 
own  children,  in  straw  huts,  on  the  Palatine.' 

The  two  boys,  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  grew  the  stoutest  among 
the  shepherd-lads,  fought  bravely  against  wild  beasts  and  robbers, 
and,  by  their  might,  maintained  their  right  against  every  one. 
Hie  followers  or  comrades  of  Bomulus  were  called  QuintiLii,  those 
of  Bemus,  Pabii.  Their  wantonness  engaged  them  in  disputes 
with  the  shepherds  of  Numitor,  who  fed  their  flocks  on  Mount 
Aventine.  Bemus  was  made  captive,  and  dragged  to  Alba  before 
Numitor,  as  a  robber  who  had  encroached  upon  his  estates. 
When  Numitor  heard  of  the  two  brothers,  he  was  involuntarily 


7  Thtfl  fig-tree, cdled.Pk»tfJ2ttmtfi-  ad  Virg.  Am.  tiU.  63^  90.)     The 

dUt,  was  preterred  at  Rome,  and  held  name  jSoma  ia  porhape  connected  with 

ncred  for  many  ccnluriet  afterwarda.  rwna. 

Bmma  signifies  mamma  (Plin.  EisU  *  The  hat  of  Romulus  (casa  lUh 

NaL  XT.  18 ;    Non.  MareeU.  *.  v.  m«Zt)  was  presenred,  and,  of  course, 

rmna).     It  is  also  said  that,  at  one  repaired  when  necessary,  as  a  sacred 

time,  the  Tiber  was  called  Rwmony  relic,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor 

that  is,  the  fertilising  river.     (Senr.  Nero. 
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reminded  of  his  own  grandsons,  and  in  the  end  recognised  Bemas 
as  one  of  them.  Bomulus,  in  the  mean  time,  had  likewise  been 
informed  of  his  kindred  by  Paustulus;  and  the  two  brothers, 
joined 'by  their  faithful  comrades,  made  an  attack  upon  king 
Amulius.  Amulius  was  slain  in  the  afiray,  and  Numitor  restored 
to  the  throne  of  Alba.  Bomulns  and  Bemus  then  resolved  upon 
building  a  town  on  the  spot  where  they  had  passed  the  days  of 
their  infancy.  Their  former  companions  joined  them  in  their 
undertaking ;  some  say  that  a  number  of  Albans  and  Latins,  and 
even  some  nobles  descended  from  the  Trojans,  also  took  part  in 
it.  Discord,  however,  soon  arose  between  the  two  brothers,  who 
began  to  dispute  as  to  which  of  them  was  to  rule  over  the  new 
city,  and  whether  it  was  to  be  called  Boma  or  Bemoria.  Others 
add  that  the  brothers  were  not  agreed  upon  the  site  of  the  new 
town :  Bomulus  wishing  to  build  it  on  the  Palatine,  and  Bemus 
on  the  Aventine,  or  on  a  spot  which  was  four  miles  further  down 
the  river.'  As  there  was  no  difference  of  age  between  them, 
and  neither  was  willing  to  yield,  it  was  left  to  th6  gods  to  decide 
the  point  by  augury.  Bomulus  accordingly  observed  the  heavens 
from  the  Palatine,  and  Bemus  from  the  Aventine ;  he  whom  the 
gods  favoured  was  to  be  king,  and  to  give  his  name  to  the  new 
city.  Bemus  had  the  first  augury,  seeing  six  vultures  flying  from 
north  to  south.  When  tidings  of  this  were  brought  to  Bomulus, 
he  suddenly  saw  twelve  vultures''  flying  past  him.  Bight  was 
on  the  side  of  Bemus ;  but  Bomulus  and  his  party  insisted  upon 
the  double  number  of  birds  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  fl&vour,  and 
Bemus  was  obliged  to  yield.'*  Bomulus  now  set  about  making 
the  sacred  indosure  called  the  pomoerim^^*  according  to  the 


*  Senr.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  46; 
Plat  JtofMil  20. 

^  This  number  of  Tulturet  wu 
sflerwardt  beliered  to  contain  a  pro- 
phecy req>ecting  the  dofmtion  of  Rome, 
the  number  of  mlturet  being  taken 
for  the  number  of  taeeuia  or  centuries 
that  Rome  should  exist.    The  six 


Tultures  of  Remus  were  interpreted 
to  refer  to  the  six  saecula  of  republican 
Rome. 

"  According  to  a  statement  in 
lArj  this  dispute  ended  in  blows,  and 
Remus  was  killed. 

»  Bet  the  IHctumainf  of  OnA€aui 
Ram,  AfUiquU,  under  Pomoerium. 
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custom  of  the  Etniscans  :  he  yoked  a  buUock  and  a  heifer  to  a 
plough,  and  drew  a  furrow  round  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  so  as 
to  indnde  a  considerable  tract  below  the  hill.  Where  a  gate  was 
to  be  made,  the  plough  was  carried  across  the  space.'*  C^  the 
line  of  the  pomoerinm  the  city  was  indos^  with  a  wall  and  a 
ditcL  In  the  centre  of  the  dty  a  vault  was  built  underground, 
Med  with  the  firstlings  of  aU  natural  productions  necessary  to 
support  human'  life,  and  with  earth  which  each  of  the  settlers  had 
brought  with  him  from  his  own  home.  This  vault  was  called 
mundu9.^  Eemus,  who  still  felt  the  wrong  that  had  been  done 
to  him,  leaped  in  scorn  over  the  low  wall,  for  which  insult  he  was 
slain  by  one  Celer,  or  by  his  own  brother  Bomulns,  who  exclaimed, 
"  So  shall  die  whoever  ventures  to  leap  over  my  wall."  But  no 
sooner  was  the  murder  committed,  than  Bomulus  was  seized  with 
remorse  and  grief:  he  rejected  all  food  and  every  comfort,  until 
the  shade  of  his  brother  appeared  to  their  foster-father  Faustulus, 
and  promised  to  be  reconciled  if  Bomulus  would  institute  a 
festival  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  Bomulus  not  only  fulfilled  the 
desire  of  his  brother's  shade  by  instituting  the  Lemuria,''  but,  as 
a  p^manent  mark  of  honour  to  him,  he  set  up  a  second  throne 
by  the  side  of  his  own,  with  the  sceptre,  crown,  and  other  badges 
of  royalty.*' 

The  first  act  of  the  founder  of  Bome  was  the  murder  of  his 
brother, — an  ominons  sign  of  the  position  which  Bome  was  des- 
tined to  occupy,  and  of  the  fate  which  awaited  those  who  should 
Tentnre  to  insult  her  majesty.  When  the  dty  was  built,  it  was 
found  that  the  small  number  of  settlers  would  be  unable  to 
defend  themsdves  against  enenues  that  might  attack  them ;  and 
in  order  to  increase  the  population,  Bomulus  threw  the  dty  open 
to  every  stranger :  freemen  and  runaway  slaves,  as  well  as  exiles 

^  Hraee  porta^  ihe  name  of  a  gate,  opened  for  the  soals  of  the  dejiajtcd. 

vu  derived  firom  the  rerb  jsortore,  to  Fettus,  t,v.  Mundus :  Ovid,  Fast,  iv. 

mm.  807 ;  Plut  RomtU.  1 1. 

**Thif  mundut  was  regarded  ae  >*  Ovid,  Paaf.T.  461,  &e. 

the  entrance  to  the  lower  world,  and  *'  Serv.  ad  Virr/,  Aen.  i.  27^. 
•n  three  diflierent  daja  in  the  year  was 
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and  criminals,  found  a  welcome  reception  at  Eome."  But  one 
element  was  still  wanting,  for  there  were  no  women  at  Bome,  so 
that  the  whole  population  would  have  died  away  after  a  while. 
Bomulus,  therefore,  tried  to  conclude  treaties  with  the  neighhour- 
ing  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  possible  legitimate 
mairiages  between  his  Bomans  and  the  women  of  other  states," 
But  the  offer  was  teeated  with  dislike  and  mistrust,  and  the 
answers  whidi  were  brought  back  were  insulting  to  the  Bomans. 
Bomulus  then  resolved  upon  obtaining  by  stratagem  or  force 
what  was  denied  to  his  open  and  honpst  request.  He  proclaimed 
that  a  festival  (the  (knuuaUa)  was  going  to  be  celebrated  at 
Bome,  and  invited  the  neighbouring  Latins  and  Sabines  to  come 
and  witness  the  solemnities  and  games.  Numbers  of  strangers, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  flocked  to  Bome,  not  suspecting 
the  fate  which  awaited  them.  The  Bomans  set  aside  all  regard 
for  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  for  the  religious  sanctity  of  the 
occasion,  which  should  have  protected  their  visitors;  when 
all  were  intently  looking  upon  the  games,  on  a  signal  being 
given,  they  fell  upon  the  strangers,  and  carried  off  their  women-** 
The  fear  and  alarm  of  the  maidens  were  soon  soothed ;  but 
their  parents  and  relatives,  who  had  dispersed  and  taken  to 
flight  on  the  outbreak  of  the  conspiracy,  prepared  to  avenge  the 
wrong  by  force. 


1^  It  is  stated  that  Romului  opened 
an  (uylvm  for  these  strangers.  The 
asylum  itself  was  shown  in  later  times 
as  a  small  inclosure.  If  that  place 
contained  all  the  strangers  who  took 
refuge  at  Rome,  Uieir  numher  surely 
cannot  have  been  very  great ;  nor  can 
it,  in  general,  be  conceived,  that  the 
rabble  described  by  Livy  and  Diony- 
sius  should  have  been  very  numerous 
in  those  early  times.  The  whole  story 
of  the  asylum  probably  arose  out  of 
the  idea  of  the  jut  ^ntlcMdi.  See 
Niebuhr,  Hitt.  (^  Bome,  i.  p.  324. 

^^  Had  Rome  been  regarded  in  the 
legend  as  a  colony  of  Alba,  the  now 


settlers  would  not  have  been  in  want 
of  women,  for  they  would  have  had 
the  eonnubiumf ».  e.  the  right  of  con- 
tracting legal  marriages  with  Alban 
and  Latin  women. 

^  The  mtmber  of  the  Sabine 
maidens  thus  carried  c^  was  said  to 
have  been  thirty,  and  the  thirty  curiae 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their 
names  from  them.  Idv.  i.  13  ;  Pint. 
Jtomul,  14.  The  numbers  3, 10,  30, 
ran  through  all  the  Roman  InstituUons, 
but  livy  forgetting  this  peculiarity, 
thinks  that  the  number  of  Sabine 
women  was  in  all  probability  greater. 
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The  inliabitaiits  of  Caenina,  Grustumeriiun,  and  Antenmae, 
who  were  Latins,  impatient  of  the  slowness  of  the  Sabinea  and 
of  their  kii^  Titus  Tathis,  resolved  to  act  for  themselves,  and 
Uxk  up  anns  first.  They  marched  into  the  Boman  territoiy ; 
but  as  they  could  not  agree  among  themselves,  Bomulus  con- 
quered them  one  after  another.  Acron,  king  of  Caenina,  fell  in 
battle.  Bomulus,  with  his  victorious  band,  returned  to  Borne, 
offering  the  first  spoUa  opima  to  Jupiter  Feretrius.  At  length 
the  Sabines  also  rose  in  arms,  and,  under  their  king  T.  Tatius, 
marched  against  Bome,  resolved  upon  humbling  the  robbers 
either  by  force  or  fraud.  Unable  to  resist  in  the  open  field, 
Bomulus  kept  the  Bomans  within  the  walls  of  the  dty.  As 
Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  commander  of  the  Boman 
citadel  on  the  Capitoline,  was  descending  firom  the  hill  to  draw 
water,  she  was  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  Sabine  armour ; 
and  Tatius,  by  promising  her  some  of  the  gold  ornaments  of  the 
Sabines,  prevailed  upon  her  to  betray  her  country.  When  the 
enemy  were  led  to  the  gate,  which  was  opened  to  them  by 
Tarpeia,  they  rushed  tiurough  it,  but  crushed  Tarpeia  under  the 
weight  of  the  ornaments  she  had  desired,  and  she  expiated  her 
crime  by  her  death.'^  Befaig  now  in  possession  of  the  Capitoline, 
the  Sabines  next  tried  to  storm  the  dty.  The  Bomans  had  made 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  recover  their  dtadel,  and  now  prepared  to 
meet  the  Sabines  in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Capito- 
line. They  were  on  the  point  of  being  defeated,  when  Bomulus 
vowed  a  temple  to  the  flight-staying  Jupiter  (Jupiter  Staior\ 
and  thus  encouraged  his  men  to  maintain  the  contest.  The 
fight  continued  for  a  long  time  with  varying  success,  till  at 
length  the  Sabine  women,  anxious  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  their  husbands  and  fathers,  rushed  between  the  com- 
batants, and  brought  about  a  peace.**    Its  terms  were,  that 


^  Tlie  remembmiee  of  Tarpek'i  ^  Mairied  women  at  Rome  enjoyed 

guilt  «nd  death  is  itiU  preserved  at  manj  rights  and  distinctions  which 

Rome  in  popular  legends.     Niebuhr,  they  did  not  possess  in  other  states  of 

HisL  €f  KoiUf  i.  ^  230.  antiquity,  and  tradition  says  that  they 
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henoeforth  the  two  nations  should  be  inseparably  united  in  one 
state  under  the  name  of  Romans  and  Quihtes  i^  each,  however, 
was  to  continue  distinct  and  under  its  own  king,  while  all 
temples  and  religious  rites  were  to  be  common  to  both.  This 
was  the  first  step  to  the  increase  of  Rome's  extent  and  power. 
The  Sabines  now  built  a  new  town  for  themselves  on  the 
Capitoline  and  Quirinal ;  the  former  hill  being  its  citadel,  and 
the  residence  of  king  T.  Tatius ;  while  Romulus  continued  to 
dwell  on  the  Palatine.  When  any  affair  of  importance  was  to 
be  deliberated,  the  two  kings  or  their  senates  met  in  the  plain 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine,  which  was  hence  called 
the  comUium. 

This  happy  union,  however,  did  not  last  long ;  for,  after  a 
few  years,  T.  Tatius  was  slain  at  Lavinium,  during  a  solemn 
sacrifice,  by  some  Laurentines,  against  whom  his  kinsmen  had 
committed  a  wrong,  which  the  Sabine  king  had  refused  to 
redress.*^  No  successor  of  Tatius  was  appointed ;  and  Romulus, 
who  thenceforth  was  sole  king  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  made 
no  attempt  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  colleague.  But  both 
the  Romans  and  the  Laurentines  were  visited  by  a  plague, 
which  did  not  cease  imtil  the  guilt  of*  both  parties  had  received 
the  punishment  it  deserved. 

During  the  long  period  which  now  ensued,  until  the  death  of 
Romulus,  tradition  is  very  meagre ;  and  the  events  we  have  on 
record  scarcely  suffice  to  establish  the  warlike  character  which 
fame  has  at  all  times  ascribed  to  Romulus.  We  hear  only  of 
two  wars.  The  first  is  that  against  Fidenae,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  begun  to  feel  uneasy  about  the  growing  power  of 


were  conferred  upon  them  bj  Romulus 
lu  a  reward  for  the  b^ipj  peace  and 
union  tbej  had  brought  about  between 
the  Romans  and  Sabines. 

^  FopuUu  BamwMU  et  QturiteSf 
wPopvU%»  BomoMU  QtMrttet,  which 
was  afterward!  corrupted  into  PfjpvUuM 
Rifmanua  QuArUwm^ 

^  The  tomb  of  T.  Tatiua  was  after^ 


wards  shown  on  the  Aventine  hill, 
where,  according  to  some  authorities, 
the  SaHnes  received  settlemoits  from 
Romulus.  (Plut.  iSoftMtZ.  23 ;  Yarro, 
in  Serv,  ad  Virg,Aen.yn.  657.)  The 
latter  statement,  howcTer,  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the 
Sabines  with  the  plebeians,  to  whom 
the  Aventine  pecuJiarlj  belonged. 
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Borne,  and  had  ravaged  theBoman  territory.  Bomulus,  however, 
put  them  to  flight,  and  took  the  tovm  of  Fidenae,''^  which  received 
a  colony.  The  second  war  is  that  against  the  Etmscans  of  Yeii, 
who  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  as  the  Fidenates.  They 
ravaged  the  Eoman  territory  and  returned  home  with  their  booty ; 
bat  Eomnlns  set  out  and  conquered  them  in  a  pitched  battle:  he 
drove  them  back  into  their  city,  but  abstained  from  besieging 
them ;  and,  having  laid  waste  their  country,  he  returned  to  Eome, 
The  humbled  enemy  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  them,  on 
condition  of  their  giving  up  a  part  of  their  territory.  A  truce 
also  was  concluded  with  them  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  years. 
Bomulus  is  said  to  have  ruled  thirty-seven  years ;  and  in  the 
account  of  his  death,  the  legend  again  assumes  that  beautiful  and 
poetical  character  in  which  it  relates  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth  and  early  life.  On  the  nones  of  Quintilis,  that  is,  on  the 
day  on  which  the  festival  of  the  Quirinalia  was  celebrated,  while 
the  king  was  reviewing  his  people  in  the  plain  near  lake  Capra, 
the  sun  withdrew  his  light ;  and  while  the  earth  was  covered  with 
darkness.  Mars  descended  in  a  tempest,  and  bore  his  son  up  to 
beaven.  The  people  fled  in  dismay,  and  when  light  returned  they 
sought  their  long  in  vain ;  but  their  lamentation  was  changed 
into  religious  reverence,  when  they  were  told  by  Proculus  Julius, 
that  the  glorified  king  had  appeared  to  him  iit  a  vision,  and 
,  promised  to  watch  over  his  people  as  the  god  Quirinus.*' 

These  are  the  outlines  of  the  traditional  story  of  Bomulus, 
which  was  held  sacred  at  Bome  for  many  centuries ;  it  was  com- 
memorated in  poetry,  and  repeated  by  successive  historian*;.  That 
such  a  legend  cannot  be  taken  as  history,  has  been  felt  at  all 
times  by  those  who  looked  at  history  with  critical  eyes ;  but  the 
question  is,  whether  any  information  of  real  historical  value  can 
be  derived  from  it,  and  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  arrived  at. 

"  This  waragunstTidonae  is  related  transfer  of  an  historical  event  to  the' 

m  almost  predsely  the  same  manner  mythical  ages. 
w  that  which  occuned  about  b.c.  457,         ^  Lit.  i.  16 ;  Cicero,  Bt  JU  Pvhlm 

and    is    probably  nothing    but    the  i.  41,  ii.  8,  9  ;  Ovid,  Fa«t.ii.475,  &c. 
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There  have  been  men,  in  ancient  as  wdi  as  in  modem  times,  who 
fanded  they  conld  make  hiatoiy  out  of  any  poetical  or  legendaiy 
story,  by  stripping  it  of  its  poetical  features,  catting  away  the 
supematoral  and  mkrvelions,  and  thus  reducing  it  to  a  common 
and  intelitgible  every-day  occurrence;  as  if  it  had  not  been 
the  intention  of  the  authorities  thus  mutakted  to  give  a  marvei- 
lous  story.^  The  results  of  such  dull  and  perverse  proceed- 
ings appear  in  the  story  of  Bomulus  in  various  ways,  and  may 
be  read  in  the  accounts  of  Dionysius  and  Plutarch,  who  looked 
upon  such  critics  as  sensible  men.  The  she-wolf,  who  suckled  the 
twins,  was  thus  changed  into  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Lupa ;  and 
the  miraculous  disappearance  of  Bomulus  was  made  out  to  have 
been  nothing  but  an  insurrection  of  the  senators,  who  ure  said  to 
hate  been  dissatisfiedwith  the  king's  rule,  and  to  have  assaamnated 
him,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him  and  take  the  goveroment  into 
their  own  hands ;  but  fearing  the  resentment  of  the  people,  they 
are  supposed  to  hare  spread  the  report  that  he  had  been  carried 
up  to  heaven.  This  latter  interpretation  was  probably  got  up  in 
after*times  by  the  plebeians,  who  thought  the  patricians  ci^pable 
of  ev6ry  crime  that  might  further  their  selfish  interests ;  but  they 
forgot  that  in  the  ancient  legend  Bomulus  is  nowhere  refMresented 
as  a  tyrant.  On  the  contrary,  after  the  death  of  T.  Tatius,  whose 
rule  is  really  described  as  tyrannical,  the  reign  of  Bomulus  is  said 
to  have  become  more  legal  and  milder  than  it  had  been  before ; 
he  consulted  the  senate  on  aU  matters,  and  punished  the  refractory 
citizens  only  with  fines  of  cattle ;  in  short,  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
story  of  his  having  ever  been  an  object  of  hatred  with  the  senate. 
The  only  manner  in  which  we  can  derive  any  historical  results 
from  national  legends,  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they  have  an 
historical  basis,  is  to  receive  them  just  as  they  are  handed  down 
to  us ;  not  altering  or  modifying  them  in  any  way,  but  looking 
steadily  at  what  they  state  as  facts,  as  well  as  at  what  they  teach 

^  The  school  of  critica  here  alladed      that   the   minds  of  young,  stadenta 
to  has  not  jet  quite  disappeared ;  and     should  be  cautioned  against  it. 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
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us  by  implication.  It  may^  indeed,  happen,  that  not  one  of  the 
facts  stated  is  of  any  historical  yalue ;  but  we  frequently  catch  a 
g^unpse  of  the  political,  social,  and  religious  life  of  the  times,  to 
which  the  traditions  refer ;  and  this  is  pre-eminently  the  case  in 
early  Boman  history.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  either  to  assert  or 
to  deny  that  Eomolus  and  Eemus  are  historical  personages,  that 
Bamulus  actually  did  build  Bome,  or  really  was  the  founder  of 
the  institutions  ascribed  to  him ;  but  with  regard  to  the  questions 
as  to  what  Bome  was  before  the  dawn  of  her  lustorical  period, 
how  she  grew  out  of  her  cradle,  and  what  her  political  and  sodal 
institationB  were,  a  great  deal  of  information  may  be  gleaned 
firom  the  traditions.  Much  assLstance  may  also  be  derived  from 
the  inatitations  of  later  times ;  for  their  principles  remained  on 
the  whole  the  same,  and  the  changes  they  experienced  were  only 
tiie  resiilts  of  a  natural  progress  and  development.  Proceeding 
in  this  method  we  offer  the  following  observations,  which  partly 
eomplete  and  partly  illustrate  the  abovd-mentioned  traditions. 

It  was  the  general  belief  of  the  Bomans  themselviBs  that  Bome, 
the  name  of  their  city,  was  not  Latin  ;  and  that  its  Latin  name 
was  kept  as  a  sacred  secret.^  There  ousted  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
piemiuly  to  the  time  of  Bomulus,  a  Sicolian,  Pelasgian,  or  Tyr- 
rhenian town,  whose  name  was  in  all  probability  Boma.  ^  This 
eiqilains  the  statement  that  Bome  was  a  Tynrhenian  place,  as  well 
as  the  foreign  character  of  its  name.  All  accounts  agree  in  placing 
the  original  town  of  Bome  on  the  Palatine  hill,  just  as  the 
Aborigines  dwelt  in  a  number  of  villages  on  the  neighbouring 
heightB.  Its  territory  was  bounded  on  the  Estruscan  side  by  the 
river  Tiber,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  territories  of  the  small 
towns  of  the  Aborigines !  it  was  only  on  the  side  towards  the  sea 
that  it  extended  to  any  distance."®  Niebuhr  supposes  that  on 
what  was  then  called  the  Agoidan  lull  there  existed  a  town,  of 
which  the  Capitoline  might  be  considered  as  the  dtadel.    It  was 

»  Mflcrob.  Saturn,  iii.  9.  ^  Dionyi.  i.  29. 

**  Featua,  f.  v.  PectuacQm  Palati,  p.  213,  od.  Miiller. 
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inhabited  by  Sabiiies,  aud  bore  the  name  of  Quiiium,  whence  its 
citizens  were  called  Quirites,  and  the  Agonian  hill  was  afterwards 
named  Quirinalis.  That  the  Sabines  constituted  a  part  of  the 
Boman  people,  is  not  bnly  implied  in  the  stoiy  about  king 
T.  Tatius,  but  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Eoman 
religious  ceremonies  were  Sabine,  and  were  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  T.  Tatius,  or  NumaPompilius.'^  It  is  well  attested 
that  the  Sabines  had  pushed  their  conquests  far  down  the  Tiber, 
and  that  the  towns  of  Collatia  and  Eegillum  belonged  to  them, 
though  the  surrounding  places  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Latins.^ 
The  story  about  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  seems  to  indicate, 
that  at  one  time  there  existed  no  right  of  intermarriage  {ootrnth- 
diutn)  between  the  town  on  the  Palatine  and  that  on  the 
Capitoline;  and  that  the  former,  which  was  probably  in  a  state 
of  dependence,  raised  itself  by  force  of  arms  to  an  equality,  and 
even  to  a  preponderance  of  power.  The  double  character  of  the 
Eoman  people  may  be  traced  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such 
as  the  double  Janus,  the  symbol  of  the  double  state  ;^  the  story 
about  the  twin  brothers,  Bomulus  and  Bemus ;  the  double  throne 
of  Eomulus ;  the  title  of  the  whole  body  of  Boman  citizens, 
populua  Eomanua  Quirites^  that  is,  poptUus  JSamtmui  et  QmrUe9; 
and  in  the  double  number  of  so  many  Boman  magistrates.  A 
third  element  was  introduced  into  the  population  of  Bome,  but  it 
was  not  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  two  others  till  a  much 
later  period. 

Bomiilus,  the  founder  of  the  dty,  was  naturally  regarded  by 
posterity  as  the  author  of  the  groimdwork  of  the  political  consti- 
tution of  his  new  state ;  just  as  his  successor,  Numa  Pompiliua, 
was  considered  as  the  founder  of  most  of  the  religious  institu- 
tions. Bomulus  is  thus  said  to  have  divided  the  whole  people 
into  three  tridet,  the  Bamnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres ;  each  tribe 
again  into  ten  curiae,  and  each  curia  into  ffeiUes.     The  original 


«  Dionyi.  ii.  50 ;  Liv.  i.  88 ,  VaiTo,  »  Liv.  i.  38,  ii.  16 ;  Dionys.  xi,  iO. 

De  Liny.  Lot.  vi.  74.  ed.  MUUer.  »  ger^.  ad  Virg,  Am,  1 291. 
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senate,  oonsistiiig  of  one  hundred  members,  is  stated  to  have 
been  increased  by  one  hundred  others,  at  the  time  when  the 
Sabines  were  united  with  the  Bomans  into  one  state.  These 
traditions  require  some  explanation.  The  two  nations,  of  which 
the  Boman  state  consisted,  are  called  tribes,  the  Bamnes  and 
Tities  (or  Banmenses  and  Titienses),  the  names  of  which  are 
universally  traced  by  the  ancients  to  their  respective  kings, 
Bomubis  and  T.  Tatius.  Along  with  these  two,  a  third  tribe, 
the  Luceres,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Bomulus  ;^  but 
the  ancients  are  not  agreed  upon  the  origin  of  the  name.  Most 
writers  derive  it  from  one  Lucumo,  an  Etruscan  ally  of  Bomulus, 
who  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  war  against  the  Sabines;^ 
others,  from  Lucerus,  a  king  of  Ardea.  Accoiding  to  the  former 
opinion  the  Lnceres  would  be  Etruscans ;  according  to  the  latter, 
Tynrhenians ;  but  we  believe,  with  the  majority  of  the  ancients, 
that  they  were  Etruscans,  and  derived  their  name  from  a  Lucumo, 
either  Cades  Yibenna  or  an  earlier  one.^  The  existence  of  an 
Etruscan  element,  in  the  population  of  Bome,  is  also  well  attested 
by  a  number  of  institutions  and  religious  rites,  which  are  expressly 
said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans.  But  whatever 
we  may  think  on  tlis  subject,  this  much  is  certain,  that  for  a 
considerable  time  the  Luceres  were  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the 
other  tribes,  from  which  they  emerged  only  by  degrees ;  though 
the  gradual  extension  of  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  is  scarcely 
perceptible  in  the  historians  whose  works  we  possess,  except  in 
their  accounts  of  the  gradual  increase  of  the  senate ;  for  at  the 
time  when  the  Luceres  were  incorporated  with  the  Boman  state, 
the  number  of  senators  was  raised  to  800,  which  number  afterwards 


*•  Lit.  i.  13.  of  the  name  of  the  third  tribe,  Zw«r<««, 

*  He  tt,  perhaps,  no  other  than  the  said  to  occnr  in  Festns  («.  v.  Luce- 
Etmacao,  Caelcs  Vibenna,  whoie  title  renaes),  that  they  were  the  inhabitanto 
Lacmoo  haa  mistaken  for  a  proper  of  a  place  called  Lucer  or  iMcerum  on 
name.  Caelea  Yibenna  it  said  to  hare  the  Caelian  hill ;  and  he  assumea  that 
settled  on  the  Caelian  hill,  which  they  were  Latins ;  but  the  form  Lu- 
derived  tt«  name  from  him.  certes  does  not  occar  in  Fcstus»nor  in 

*  Nicbnhr  infenfrom  another  form  any  other  passage  that  we  know  of. 

c  3 
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remained  unaltered  for  many  centuries.  The  members  of  the 
first  tribe  had,  for  a  time,  certain  privileges  in  whidb  those  of 
the  second  did  not  participate;  and  when  the  Luceres  were 
admitted,  they  were  for  a  long  period  inferior  in  rank  to  tfap 
members  of  the  first  two  tribes,  and  were  hanoe  called  paire$^ 
mmarum  gmtiMm ;  whereas  the  others  were  designated  jfoireB 
mqfarum  geniium,  and  gave  their  votes  before  the  Laceres. 

Eacb  of  the  three  tribes  was  divided,  for  political  purposes,  into 
ten  curiae ;  and  each  curia  oonstitnted  a  body  of  dtiaens,  united 
together  by  certain  religious  rites  and  civil  duties.  Each  had  a 
separate  name,  said  to  have  been  derived  finom  one  of  the  Sabine 
women,  who  brought  about  the  reoondliaiion  between  the  fiomans 
and  Sabines ;  and  the  afiairs,  especially  the  religious  ones,  of  each 
curia  were  managed  by  an  offioer  called  eiirfb.  The  thirty  curiones 
formed  a  college  or  body  of  priests,  headed  by  one  of  their 
number,  who  bore  the  title  of  curio  maximm. 

Each  curia  contained  a  number  of  genies.  The  real  nature  of 
the  ancient  gentes,  and  their  relation  to  the  decads  mentioned  by 
Dionysius,*"  are  among  the  most  difficult  pouits  in  early  Boman 
history.  IHonysius  states  that  each  curia  was  subdivided  into  ten 
decads  or  decuriae ;  and  Niebuhr,  identiiyiig  these  decads  with 
the  gentes,  believes  that  the  thirty  curies,  that  is,  the  whole  body 
of  Boman  citizens,  consisted  of  800  gentes.  He  further  regards 
the  gentes  as  analogous  to  the  dans  of  other  countries ;  and  with 
reference  to  the  definition  given  by  CioerOy**  he  nuMntAJpi^  that 
there  existed  no  family  affinity  between  the  members  of  a  gens, 
who  had  only  one  name  in  common ;  and  that  the  gentes  were 
purely  political  divisions.  A  gens  might,  accordingly,  oontain 
different  families ;  as  the  Cornelia  gens,  e.g.,  contained  the  Scipios 
and  the  Sullae.     Now  it  should  be  observed  in  the  first  plaoe, 

V  Patrvt  in  the  earlj  times  always  est  satis.    Qui   ab  ingenais  oriniMli 

mcAM pcUricii,  sunt.  No  id  quidem  satis  est  Quorum 

*"  11*7.  majorum   nemo  servitutem  serTiWt. 

*  Topio,  6 :  '*  Qentiles  sunt,  qui  Abest  etiam  nunc.     Qui  capite  non 

intor  Be  eodem  nomine  eunt     Non  sunt  deminati.   Hoc  fortasie  satis  eaL** 
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that  the  decada  mentioiied  by  BionyaiuB  are  not  spoken  of  by 
any  other  aathor ;  and  that,  wh^ieyer  the  sabdiyisiona  of  the 
curiae  are  referred  to,  we  hear  only  of  gentea ;  whence  we  must 
infiir  that  the  decada  (deeoriae),  like  the  deonriones,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  political  division  of  the  Boman  people,  but  periiaps 
referred  only  to  the  oi^anisation  of  the  anny.  Secondly,  Yarro'*® 
expraaaly  reoognisea  a  family  affinity  among  the  members  of  the 
same  gena.  The  fact  of  different  families  appearing  in  the  same 
geoa»  in  later  times,  does  not  prove  that  the  same  was  originally 
the  caae ;  for  in  consequence  of  the  great  changes  occasioned 
by  inteimaniages,  it  at  last  became  impossible  for  any  particular 
individnal  to  trace  his  origin  to  the  earliest  times,  and  accordingly 
he  waa  oompelled  to  be  satisfied  with  the  gentile  name,  which  had 
become  the  main  requisite.  Each  gens  had  ita  aacan  private, 
which  also  appears  to  indicate  that  it  waa  not  a  mere  political 
bodyy  like  the  curiae ;  dae  it  would,  like  the  latter,  have  had  its 
aaera  puhlica.  The  supposition,  that  the  number  of  gentes  was 
limited  to  800,  thus  seems  to  fall  to  the  ground ;  it  is  irreoon- 
dlable  also  with  the  &ct,  that  when  strangers  were  admitted 
among  the  gentes,  as  the  Julii,  Servilii,  Cluintii,  Gleganii,  and 
others,  they  retained  their  gentile  names  and  formed  new  gentes ; 
whereas,  if  they  had  been  incorporated  with  other  gentes,  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  their  own  names,  and  to  take 
tkoae  of  the  gentes  into  which  they  were  introduced. 

The  three  tribes  and  their  subdivisions  (the  curiae  and  gentes) 
contained  the  whole  body  of  Boman  citiaens ;  and  besides  them 
there  eiisted,  in  the  earliest  times,  no  one  that  could  be  truly 
called  a  Boman  citizen.  They  constitned  the  sovereign  people, 
and  were  the  popukUt  popuku  Bmnanm$j  patres  or  patrieU.  The 
{iLebeiana,  as  a  distinct  order,  did  not  exist  in  those  times.  But 
along  with  those  real  citizens  there  occur  two  other  classes  of 
persons,  viz.,  slaves,  as  in  all  the  states  of  antiquity,  and  elientet.*^ 

*  Jk  JAng.  Lai,  viii.  2,  p.  393 ;     with  the  word  (iuert  (arX^cr),  to  be%T 
eomp.  Featu, «.  v.  Oontilis,  p.  94.  or  obof. 

^  The  name  ia  probablj  eonnected 
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The*  latter  formed  a  class  of  people  altogether  peculiar  to 
some  parts  of  Italy,  and  occurring  especially  among  the 
Sabines  and  Etruscans.  There  is  no  perfect  analogy  in  the 
whole  range  of  ancient  history  with  these  Italian  dientes* 
They  formed  a  body  of  people  who  had  fewer-rights  than  those 
contained  in  the  curiae  and  gentes :  they  stood  in  a  relation  of 
strict  dependence  on  the  free  citizens ;  not  indeed  as  a  body  on 
the  body  of  Soman  citizens ;  but  as  individuals,  one  or  more 
being  attached  to  a  particular  gens  or  family.'"  They  appear  in 
Eoman  story  from  the  earliest  times ;  bat  their  origin  can  only 
be  coiqectured,  being  beyond  the  reach  of  historical  inrestigation. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  were  the  original  inhabitants 
of  those  districts^  who  being  subdued  by  the  new  settlers  and 
uaving  lost  their  landed  property,  continued  to  live  in  a  state  of 
submission  to  their  new  lords,  and  retained  pieces  of  land  for 
cultivation,  which  however  were  the  property  of  the  conquerors.^ 
The  nature  of  this  dienteU  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  term 
patronus  (from  pvter),  the  title  of  the  person  to  whom  a  client 
was  attached.  The  relation  of  the  dientela  descended  from 
father  to  son,  and  involved  hereditary  rights  and  duties  :  it  was 
of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  analogous  to  the  relation  existing 
between  a  father  and  his  children ;  nay,  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  clients  had  higher  claims  on  their  patron  than  his  own 
relatives.^^  The  duties  of  the  patron,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
client,  are  stated  by  Dionysius  :^*  the  patron  had  to  expound  the 
law  to  his  clients ;  to  protect  their  property  and  interests,  just  as 
he  would  those  of  his  own  children ;  to  defend  them  against  any 
unlawful  attacks;  to  represent  them  in  the  courts  of  justice; 
and  in  general  to  afford  them  every  protection  both  in  public  and 
private  affairs.     The  client,  in  return,  was  obliged  to  support  hia 

*3  Dionyi.  ii.  4$,  ▼.  40,  z.   14 ;  certain  Roman  dtizent,  ^o  became 

Lit.  H.  16.  their  patrons.     Othen  believe   that 

^  It  may  alto  be  that  the  clients  originallj  clients  and  plebeians  were 

were  strangers  who  did  not  belong  to  the  same  people, 

anj  of  the  three  tribes,  and  who  set>  **  Cato,  in  Gellins,  ▼.  15. 

tied  at  Rome  under  the  protection  of  *  Dionys.  ii.  10* 
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patron  in  yarious  ways  :  thus,  he  had  to  contribute  towards  the 
dowiy  of  Ms  patron's  daughter,  if  the  patron  himself  had  not 
sufficient  means ;  and  if  the  patron  or  any  of  his  sons  had  been 
made  prisoner  of  war,  the  clients  had  to  pay  the  ransom  for  him. 
A  like  assistance  was  expected  from  the  client  on  many  other 
occasions.  He  belonged,  of  course,  to  the  gens  of  his  patron, 
and  accordingly  bore  the  same  gentile  name.  Neither  of  the' 
two  was  allowed  to  come  forward  as  accuser  of  the  other,  to  bear 
witness,  or  to  vote,  against  him.  It  is  further  frequently  men- 
tioned that  the  clients  accompanied  their  patrons  in  war.^'  The 
patron  who  was  guilty  of  a  crime  against  his  cUent  was  devoted 
to  the  infernal  gods ;  he  was  outlawed ;  any  one  might  kill  him ; 
and  severe  punishments  awaited  him  even  in  the  lower  world.*' 
It  was  the  pride  of  illustrious  Boman  families  to  have  a  great 
number  of  clients.  Commerce  and  trade  seem  to  have  been  the 
principal  means  firom  which  the  clients  derived  their  subsistence. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  nature  of  the  ancient 
dientela  became  completely  altered ;  and  at  the  period  when  the 
plebeians  had  raised  themselves  to  an  equality  with  the  patricians, 
the  ancient  relation  must  have  ceased  altogether:  it  appears 
gradually  to  have  passed  over  into  that  kind  of  dientela,  which 
we  find  at  Bome  during  the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  and 
which  resembles  the  relation  between  a  legal  adviser  and  his 
client,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term. 

We  defer  speaking  of  tbe  plebeians  till  the  time  when  they 
appear  in  history  as  a  distinct  order,  and  as  opposed  to  the 
patricians.  Our  authorities  speak  of  plebeians  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Eomulus;  and  Dionysius  confounds  them  with  the 
dients,  who  may  in  some  respects  indeed  be  regarded  as 
the  plebeians  of  those  early  times,  but  are  by  no  means  identical 
with  the  later  order  of  plebeians.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to 
deny  that  there  existed,  even  in  the  time  of  Eomulus,  the  elements 

*  DionjB.  vi.  47,  vii.  19. 
<  Serr.  ad  Virg.  Am.  vi.  608  ;  Dionys.  ii.  10. 
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of  the  plebeian  order,  that  is,  persons  who  were  neither  contained 
in  the  three  tribes,  nor  among  the  clients.  The  political  consti- 
tution of  Eome  under  the  kmgs,  or  the  division  of  the  powers  of 
goyemment  between  the  long,  the  senate,  and  the  assembly  of 
the  curiae,  will  be  discussed  hereafter:  we  shall  now  proceed 
with  the  legendary  history  of  the  successor  of  Bomulus. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MUMA  F0IIPIIJD8  AND   HIS  RELIGIOUS    INSTITUTIORS — TULLV8    HOSTILIVA— * 

ANCUS  MARCIUS. 

ArrsR  the  disappearance  of  Bomtdas,  the  senate,  being  de- 
sinms  of  getting  the  reins  of  government  into  its  own  hands, 
would  not  allow  a  new  king  to  be  elected ;  and  for  a  whole  year 
the  senators  enjoyed  the  regal  power  in  rotation  under  the  title 
of  wteneges.  Bat  the  people  grew  tired  of  this  state  of  things, 
being  more  severely  oppressed  by  these  many  ralers  than  they 
had  before  been  by  one  ;  and  they  became  vehement  in  insisting 
upon  their  right  to  elect  a  sovereign  to  protect  them.  The 
senate  yielded,  lest  in  the  end  it  might  lose  even  more  than 
what  was  now  demanded ;  and  permitted  a  king  to  be  elected  by 
the  people,  subject  to  its  approval.  But  the  Bomans  and  Sabines 
now  began  to  dispute  from  which  of  the  two  tribes  the  king 
should  be  taken :  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  Bomans 
should  choose  him  out  of  the  Sabines.  All  concurred  in  electing 
the  Sabine,  Numa  Fompilius  of  Cures,  who  was  famed  far  and 
wide  for  his  wisdom  and  piety,  having  been  a  disciple  of  the 
Greek  sage  Pythagoras.^  When  he  had  consulted  the  auguries, 
and  assured  himself  that  the  gods  approved  of  his  election,  his 
first  care  was  turned  to  the  establishment  of  civil  order,  based 


^  Moat  asdent  iimteTS,  u  Polybiua, 
livy*  and  Dionjnus,  teeing  the  chro- 
nolog;ic&l  impoasibilitj  of  this  state- 
meat,  nnoe  PjthagoxM  lived  nearly 
two  eoitiijies  after  the  lime  aatigned 
to  Nuoa,  endeaTOor  to  show  that 
the  mistaike  arose  from  confonnding 
the  phileeopher  Pyihagoraa  with  a 
hUer  perMm  of  the  same  name.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the 


storj  aboQt  Nnma  is  altogether  legen- 
dary, and  as  such  sets  chronology  at 
complete  defiance.  It  may  further  be 
obserred,  that  the  historic^  existence 
of  Numahimselfiamorethan  doubtfiil; 
and  that  a  eonneetion  between  the 
king  and  the  Greek  philosopher  was 
beliered  at  Rome  for  many  centuries. 
See  Plat  Nwauty  8  ;  IAy,  zl.  29. 
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on  a  proper  distribution  of  lauded  property.  He  made  peace 
and  cpnduded  treaties  with  the  surrounding  states,  and  divided 
among  the  people  the  lands  which  Romulus  had  conquered,  and 
which  yet  remained  unoccupied.  In  connection  with  this  distri- 
bution of  landed  property,  he  instituted  the  worship  of  Terminus, 
the  protector  of  boundaries,  who  was  to  watch  oyer  the  security 
of  property. 

After  having  thus  bestowed  due  care  upon  human  affairs,  he 
set  about  legislating  for  religion,  thinking  that  he  would  best 
and  most  effectually  rule  his  people,  who  had  no  longer  any 
foreign  euemy  to  fear,  by  instilling  the  fear  of  the  gods  into 
their  minds.     He  acted  under  the  guidance  and  instractions  of 
the  Camena  Egeria,  who  was  married  to  him  in  a  mortal  form, 
and  with  whom  he  had  private  interviews  in  a  sacred  grove.     As 
a  preliminary  step  to  his  religious  legislation,  he  undertook  the 
regulation  of  the  year ;  and  by  adding  to  the  Romulian  year  of 
ten  montlis  the  January  of  29,  and  the  February  of  28  days,  he 
made  out  a  lunar  year  consisting  of  twelve  months,  or  855  days.' 
He  also  fixed  the  days  on  which  public  business  might  be  trans- 
acted, and  those  which  were  to  be  set  apart  for  religious  purposes. 
Afler  these  things  he  regulated  the  whole  of  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
or  the  different  colleges  of  priests,  and  all  the  religious  affairs  of 
the  state.     He  instituted  the  flamines, ,  or  priests  of  Jupiter, 
Mars,  and  Quirinus,  to  minister  in  the  temples  of  these  great 
divinities ;  the  chaste  vestal  virgins ;  the  twelve  Salii  of  Mars 
Gradivus,  who  worshipped  the  god  with  songs  and  dances  in 
armour;    the  pontiffs,  to  whose  keeping  were  intrusted  the 
written  instructions  about    sacred    rites,    sacrifices,    temples, 
religious  days,  and  the  means  of  defiraying  the  expenses  of  all 
things  connected  with  religion :  he  further  placed  under  their 


3  In  order  to  make  thii  yx  bar-  use  at  Rome  until  Julius  Cmmt^i  re- 

moniM  with  the  aoUr  one  of  366  days,  form  of  the  calendar.    See  LiT.  i.  1 9 ; 

he  is  said  to  hare  inserted  every  other  Censorin.  J>e  Die  Nat.  20 ;   Plia. 

year  an  intercalary  month    (Meree-  SiH.  NaL  xxxir.  16;  Macrob.  9at. 

donius),  alternately  of  22  aud  28  days.  i.  1 S ;  Pint.  NvmOy  18,  &a 
This  mode  of  reckoning  remained  in 
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superintendence  whatever  related  to  the  religions  aiffairs  of  the 
state,  and  gave  them  power  to  punish  any  violation  of  the  laws 
of  religion.  The  angurs  also,  are  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  hun :  it  was  their  duty  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  by  augury 
the  wHi  of  the  gods,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  counsels  of 
men.  Numa  himself  was  acquainted  with  the  means  of  compel- 
ling  Jnpiter  to  make  known  his  will  by  lightning  or  the  flight  of 
birds.  The  incantation  or  charm  by  which  he  effected  tlus»  he 
had  learned  from  Faxmus  and  PIcus,  whom,  by  the  advice  of 
£geria,  he  enticed  into  his  power  and  bound  in  chains.  He  also 
built  nomerous  temples  and  altars  to  the  gods. 

Amid  these  pious  works  the  reign  of  Numa  glided  away  in 
quiet  hi^pinesa,  and  without  any  war  or  other  calamity ;  for  the 
neighbouring  people,  who  had  before  looked  upon  Bome  as 
though  it  were  an  enemy's  camp^  were  so  overawed  by  these 
pbus  proceedings,  that  they  did  not  venture  to  undertake  any 
enterprise  against  a  dty  so  completely  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  The  temple  of  Janus,  which  was  Numa's  work,  was 
closed  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  for  peace  prevailed  at 
Borne  and  in  all  its  neighbourhood.  After  a  reign  of  forty-three 
years'  (from  b.o.  715  to  67d)  Numa,  the  favourite  of  the  gods, 
died  full  of  years.^ 

The  legend  of  Numa  Pompilius,  though  not  without  some 
liighly  poetical  features,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  theme 
of  an  ancient  epic :  he  is  said  in  fact  to  liave  eiqoined  that  among 
bU  the  Camenae  the  highest  honours  should  be  paid  to  Tacita.' 
As  Bomulos  had  been  the  son  of  a  god,  and  in  the  end  became 
a  god  himself,  so  Numa  was  closely  connected  with  divine 
beings ;  his  story  is  as  much  a  poetical  fiction  as  that  of  Bomulus, 
if  not  more  so ;  and  the  niunber  of  years  assigned  to  their 
reigns  resulted  either  from  the  arithmetical  speculations  of  the 


'  Poljbiui  (ap,  Oie.de  JU  PvbL  CicDelUPubL  ii.  13-15. 

H.  14)  inigned  to  him  a  reign  of  only  *   The    Cunenne    were    divinities 

•^9  Tean;    others   make  it  last  41  whose  function  it  was   to   Bing   the 

jnn.  praise  of  ancient  heroes  and   kings. 

*  Ut.  i.  18-21 ;  Dionys.  ii.  58-76  ;  (Fettua,  *.  v.  Camenae). 
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priests  wlio  kept  the  annals  of  the  kingdom,  or  from,  mere 
caprice  and  chance.  Bomulus  and  Noma  Fompilius,  therefore, 
stand  quite  apart  from  the  remaining  five  kings :  the  former  are 
gods  or  demigods ;  whereas  the  historical  existence  of  the  latter 
cannot  reasonabfy  be  doubted,  though  the  details  in  the  accounts 
about  them,  and  the  statements  as  to  the  duration  of  their  reigns, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  history.  The  account  of  the  election  of 
Nuoia  seems  to  indicate,  that  it  had  been  adopted  as  a  principle 
by  the  two  nations  of  which  the  Boman  people  consisted,  that 
the  king  should  be  elected  alternately  from  the  Bamnes  and  the 
Tities,  and  by  one  tribe  out  of  the  other ;  but  that  after  the 
death  of  Bomulus,  the  Bamnes  at  first  refused  to  adhere  to 
the  regulation;  just  as  Bomulus  himself,  after  the  death  of 
T.  Tatius,  would  not  allow  a  successor  to  be  appointed.  This 
alternation  continued  in  the  case  of  the  two  successors  of 
Numa ;  Tullus  Hostilios  being  a  Bamnes,  and  Ancus  Mardus  a 
Sabine. 

All  the  principal  religious  institutions  of  Borne  were  referred 
in  the  Boman  legends  to  Numa  as  their  founder,  just  as  the 
main  features  of  the  political  constitution  were  traced  to  Bomulus. 
The  rdigion  of  the  Bomans,  however,  was  surely  not  the  work 
of  one  man :  all  that  the  king,  whom  the  legend  caUs  Numa, 
can  have  done,  was  to  regulate  the  elements  he  found  already  in 
existence,  and  to  reduce  the  outward  religious  forms  and  observ- 
ances to  a  system.  The  Boman  religion  was  neither  exclusively 
Latin,  nor  Sabine,  nor  Etruscan,  but  contained  elements  of  all 
three,  though  the  Sabine  seems  to  have  been  predominant ;  and 
Numa  did  nothing  but  reduce  the  heterogeneous  mass  to  order 
and  consistency.  The  worship  of  Vesta,  for  example,  had 
existed  at  Alba  Longa  before  the  time  of  Bomulus ;  and  the 
science  of  the  augurs,  which  is  known  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Etruscans,  was  applied  by  Bomulus,  who  is  even  said 
by  Cicero  *  to  have  appointed  three  augurs :  in  like  manner  it 
is  certain  that  the  curiones,  whom  Dionysius  mentions  among 
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the  colleges  of  priests  institated  by  Numa,  must  kave  existed  as 

long  as  the  curiae  themselyed,  whose  lel^ioas  representatives  they 

were ;  and  the  two  flamines  of  Jupiter  and  Mans  are  stated,  in 

some  traditions,  to  have  been  appointed  by  Bomulus/     The 

legend,  therefore,  which  referred  the  establishment  of  the  Boman 

hieraiehy,  and  the  ceremonial  law,  such  as  it  existed  in  later 

times,  to  one  of  the  semi^diyine  kings,  who  was  encouraged  and 

assisted  in  his  work  by  the  goddess  Egeria  was  nothing  but  a 

pleasing  fiction;  for  a  well-informed  Boman  must  have  been 

aware  that  Numa  did  not  establish  any  worship   that   was 

absolutely  new,  but  only  regulated  and  systematised  that  which 

he  found  prevailing  among  his  own  subjects,  and  among  the 

neighbouring  people*    The  institution  of  the  several  colleges  of 

priests,  with  a  view  to  insure  the  observance  of  religious  duties, 

and  the  number  of  the  members  of  each  college,  were  dosely 

connected  with  the  number  of  the  tribes ;  and  we  perceive  from 

these  nombers  that  the  institutions  of  Numa  had  reference  to 

two  tribes  only,  the  Bamn6s  and  Tities,  the  Luceres  either  not 

existing  at  that  time,  or-  not  being  taken  into  consideration  in 

his  religious  legislation.     Thus  there  were  four  augurs,  two  for 

each  tribe ;  two  vestals,  one  for  each  tribe ;  four  pontiffs  (not 

indttding  the  pontifex  maximus),  two  for  each  tribe ;  and  twenty 

feciales,  or  judges  of  international  law,  that  is,  one  for  every 

curia  of  the  first  two  tribes. 

The  Bomftn  hierarchy,  although  it  exercised  a  most  powerful 
influence  upon  all  matters  of  public  interest,  yet  eouM  never 
acquire  that  independent  and  overwhefaning  power  which  was 
possessed  by  the  priesthood  among  the  Egyptians,  Chaldaeans, 
and  other  nations  of  antiquity ;  for  the  priests  did  not  form  a 
distinct  and  privileged  caste  of  persons.  Private  worship  was 
left  to  the  care  of  the  head  of  each  family,  and  the  public  sacra 
were  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  curiones  or  presidents 
of  the  curiae :  all  the  Boman  magistrates  were  invested  with 
eertain  priestly  rights  and  functions ;  and  the  king  himself  was 

'  Pint.  Numa,  7. 
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the  high  priest  of  the  nation :  the  pontiffs,  angurs,  and  other 
priests,  again,  might  at  the  same  time  possess  civil  offices :  in 
short,  all  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  were  most  closely  con- 
nected with  the  dvil  government ;  and  the  religion  of  the  Romans 
was  pre-eminently  a  political  or  state  religion.  The  main 
objects  of  worship  among  the  Romans  were  the  various  powers 
and  manifestations  of  nature :  hence  their  whole  religious  system 
must  be  called  a  theology,  rather  than  a  mythology,  such  as  we 
find  among  the  Greeks.  For  a  period  of  170  years,  the  Romans 
are  said  to  have  worshipped  their  gods  without  any  images ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Friscus,  who  was  initiated 
in  the  Samothracian  mysteries,  that  statues  of  Juno  and  Miuerva 
were  erected."  But  after  that  time  the  religion  and  mythology 
of  Ghreece  gradually  became  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  Romans ; 
for  the  latter,  like  most  nations  of  antiquity,  did  not  look  upon 
the  gods  of  foreign  nations  with  disdain  or  contempt :  they 
respected  the  divinities  and  religious  ceremonies  of  other 
countries ;  and  in  most  cases,  recognised  in  them  only  modifica- 
tions of  those  to  which  they  themselves  had  been  accustomed ; 
guided  by  such  feelings,  they  very  frequently  contrived  to  make 
out  that  foreign  gods  were  the  same  as  their  own.'  This  pecu- 
liarity is  the  source  of  great  confrision  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  religion ;  for  the  Romans  in  later  times  often  forgot  the 
meaning  aud  import  of  their  own  ancient  divinities,  having  been 
in  the  habit  of  transferring  to  them  all  the  attributes  of  the 
Greek  gods  with  whom  they  were  identified.  It  must  at  the 
same  time  be  observed  in  honour  of  the  Romans,  that  licentious 
and  orgiastic  mysteries,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  Greece,  were 
at  all  times  held  by  them  in  abomination ;  and  that  whenever 
attempts  were  made  to  introduce  them,  they  were  energetically 

'  Varro,  ap.  Plut  iVumo,  8 ;  An-  an  efficient  means  of  keepng  a  eon 

giittin,  De  Civ.  Deiy  iv.  81  ;  Macrob.  quered  nation   in   good   humour,  to 

StUwn,  iii.  4.  adopt  the  worship  of  its  gods ;  but 

'  This  broad  principle  of  toleratien  generally,  the  feeling  whidi  gave  ria* 

may,in  many  cases,  have  been  followed  to  such   adoptions  was  a  purely  reli- 

%   from  political  motives,  m  it  was  found  gious  one. 
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suppressed  bjr  the  state.  The  great  historian  Polybius^'^  remarks, 
that  the  strong  religious  feeling  of  the  Somans,  and  the  manner 
m  which  religion  was  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  every- 
thing they  undertook  both  in  public  and  in  private  life,  greatly 
contributed  to  keep  the  whole  political  fabric  together. 

The  interreign  (mterrepmm)  which  followed  the  death  of 
Numa  Pompilius  was  of  short  duration ;  the  senate  and  interrex 
chose  for  their  king  Tullus  Hostilius,  who  belonged  to  the 
Banmes ;  and  his  election  was  approved  of  by  the  curiae.  He 
is  described  as  unlike  his  predecessor,  and  as  more  warlike 
and  ferocious  than  even  Eomulus.  The  accounts  of  his  reign 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  partake  more  of  the  character  of 
real  history  than  those  which  relate  to  his  two  predecessors; 
although  the  fight  of  the  Horatii  and  Guriatii,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Alba,  are  undoubtedly  poetical  legends,  and  were  the 
themes  of  poems  of  which  an  echo  is  still  perceptible  in  the 
oarrative  of  Livy. 

The  dty  of  Alba  wholly  disappears  from  the  legends  as  soon 
as  Some  is  built,  and  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  eighty  years  we 
hear  nothing  about  it,  until,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Tullus  Hostilius,  a  war  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  between 
Borne  and  Alba  by  mutual  violence.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two 
little  kingdoms  had  ravaged  one  another's  territories,  and  it  so 
happened  that  embassies  were  sent  by  both  parties  at  the 
same  time  to  demand  reparation.  Alba  was  then  governed  by 
C.  Cluilius.  The  Boman  long,  who  wished  for  war,  but  was 
anxious  to  have  the  appearance  of  justice  on  his  side,  detained 
the  Alban  ambassadors  by  feasts  and  banquets ;  whereas  the 
Boman  envoys  ^ere  ordered  to  demand  satisfaction  immediately 
00  their  arrival  at  Alba*  The  atonement  was  refused,  as  Tullus 
had  anticipated,  and  war  was  dedared  against  Alba.  •  Both 
parties  made  the  necessary  preparations ;  and  the  Albans  began 
to  march  into  the  Eoman  territory.  They  encamped  in  a  place 
not  £ur  from  Bome,  and  surrounded  themselves  with  a  ditch 

w  vi.se. 
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called  the  fana  Cluilia,  after  their  king  C.  Cluilius  who  died  in 
the  camp.  The  Albans  then  appointed  Mettius  Fuffetius  dictator 
in  hifl  place.  Tullua,  encouraged  by  the  king's  death,  and  eager 
to  attack  the  enemy»  marched  past  the  Alban  camp,  and  invaded 
the  enemy's  territory.  Mettins,  following  the  Somans  as  qnickly 
as  he  could,  sent  a  message  to  TuUns  requesting  an  interrienr 
before  the  battle  commenced.  The  two  armies  were  drawn  up 
over  against  each  other,  but  when  the  two  chiefs  adyanced  and 
met  in  the  space  between  their  armies,  they  came  to  an  agreement 
to  avert  the  battle  by  a  combat.  There  happened  to  be  in  each 
army  three  brothers  of  the  same  age  and  strength,  the  Horatii 
on  the  side  of  the  Somans,  and  the  Ouriatii  on  that  of  the 
Albans  ;^^  and  these  brothers  were  chosen  to  decide  the  issue  of 
the  war  by  a  combat.  A  solemn  treaty  was  oonduded  on  these 
terms,  that  the  nation,  whose  champions  should  win  the  victory, 
should  be  regarded  as  the  conqueror,  and  should  rule  over  the 
other  in  peace.  The  three  champions  now  came  forward  on 
both  sides ;  and  the  two  armies  looked  on  with  the  most  anxious 
expectation,  seeing  that  their  respective  sovereignties  were  at 
stake.  Two  of  the  Horatii  were  soon  slain,  but  the  remaining 
one  was  unhurt,  while  all  the  three  Ouriatii  were  wounded.  The 
surviving  Horatius  was  too  prudent  to  continue  the  contest 
against  the  three  Albans  together :  he  therefore  took  to  flight ; 
and  the  Albans  followed  him,  each  as  weU  as  the  state  of  his 
wounds  permitted.  When  the  Boman,  on  looking  back,  perceived 
that  they  were  following  him  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  he 
suddenly  turned  round,  and  conquered  them  all  three  one  by  one. 
This  glorious  victory  of  their  champion  filled  the  Bomans  with 
delight,  and  the  Albans  submitted  to  thdr  fate.^ 
The  Albans  were  ordered  by  Tullus  to  remain  in  arms,  as  he 

^^  The  ancient  legends  were  not  historical    foundation.      See    lAr.  u 

agreed  upon  this  point,  some  calling  24. 

the  Romans  Horatii,  and  others  the  "  The  five  tombs,  two  of  the  Ho- 

Albana.    We  have  followed  the  state-  ratii  and  three  of  the  Cnriatii,  w«r« 

ment  adopted  by  the  later  historians,  shown  in  later  times  on  the  nad 

though  it  has,  in  all  probability,  no  between  Rome  and  Alba.    IiT.t26. 
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ma  likely  soon  to  be  oUiged  to  make  lue  of  them  against 
•Dother  enemy:  the  Bomans  then  returned  home.  Horatius 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  army,  carrying  the  spoils  of  the 
Curiafcii  in  trinmph.  When  he  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  city, 
he  met  his  sister,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  one  of  the 
Goiiatii;  and  as  she  peroeiyed  among  the  spoils  a  garment 
which  she  had  made  with  her  own  hands  for  her  beloved,  she 
burst  out  into  loud  cries  and  lamentations,  and  cursed  her 
brother.  Horatius,  enraged  at  her  conduct  on  an  occasion  so 
^orious  for  himself  and  so  fortunate  for  the  state,  ran  her 
through  with  his  sword.  The  king  at  first  hesitated  what  to 
do  with  the  man  who  was  at  once  the  murderer  of  his  sister 
and  the  savioiir  of  the  state;  but  his  sense  of  justice  prevailed, 
and  he  appointed  duummri  j^erduelUonia  to  try  him.  Horatius 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged ;  but  he  appealed  to  the  people,  who 
acquitted  him,  moved  as  they  were  by  the  thought  of  what  he 
had  done  for  bis  country,  and  by  the  entreaties  of  his  father, 
who  justified  bis  conduct.^ 

The  peace  between  Bome  and  Alba,  however,  did  not  last 
bog ;  for  the  Albans,  who  keenly  felt  the  loss  they  had  sustained, 
and  yet  despaired  of  success  in  an  open  revolt,  excited  other 
towns  to  war,  with  a  view  of  treacherously  assisting  to  defeat 
Bome,  and  of  thus  recovering  their  independence.  An  oppor- 
tunity was  soon  offered;  for  Fidenae,  which  had  been  con- 
^[Qered  by  Eomolus,  revolted,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Vdentines,  expelled  the  Boman  colonists.  Tullus  Hostilius, 
joined  by  Mettius  Fuffetius  and  the  Albans,  set  out  against  the 
enemy.  The  armies  were  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
Bomans  faced  the  Yeientines,  and  the  Albans  the  Eidenates. 
Mettius,  who  was  as  oowardly  as  he  was  faithless,  gradually 
led  away  his  men  from  the  conflict  towards  the  hills,  and  there 

^  The  fonni  of  tho  proceeding!  at  were,  in  all  probability,  taken  by  Livy 

tint  trial,  as  well  as  the  ceremonies  from  very  ancient    documents,    the 

oliserTed  in  the  declaration  of  the  war  books  of  the  pontifft  und  angurs,  and 

>|vnst  Alba  (Lit*  L  26  and  24),  are  genuine  ancient  formularies* 
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drew  them  up  in  battle  array,  intending  to  join  the  party  that 
should  be  yictorious.      TuUus,  who  saw  his  conduct,  and  feared 
lest  it  should  discourage  the  Eomans,  declared  that  Mettius 
acted  by  his  command.      The  Pidenates,  alarmed  by  what  they 
heard,  and  dreading  an  attack  by  the  Albans  upon  their  flanks, 
took  to  fluight.     Tullus  pursued  them,  and  then  turned  with  all 
his  might  against  the  Yeientines,  who  were  likewise  put   to 
flight :  as  they  had  to  cross  the  Tiber,  most  of  them  were  cut 
to  pieces  on  its  banks,  or  perished  in  the  waters.^^     The  Albans 
now'  descended  into  the  plain,  and  congratulated  Tullus   on 
his  victory.     He  pretended  to  be  unaware  of  their  treacherous 
design,  and  invited  them  to  a  solemn  sacriflce  on  the  next  day. 
At  sunrise,  the  Albans  came  without  their  arms :  on  a  giveu 
signal  the  Eomans  surrounded  them  ;   and  Tullus  announced 
to  them  that  their  dictator,  for  the  faithlessness  he  had  shown 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  should  be  torn  in  pieces  by  horses,  that 
their  city  should  be  razed  to  the  groimd,  and  that  the  Albans 
should  be  carried  to  Bome.    This  sentence  was  forthwith  carried 
into  execution ;  the  Albans  being  compelled  to  quit  their  city, 
which  was   completely  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
temples  of  the  gods. 

The  fall  of  Alba  doubled  the  power  of  Some.  Tullus  assigned 
to  the  homeless  Albans  settlements  on  the  Caelian  hill,  a  part  o^ 
which  was  already  occupied  by  Etruscan  settlers.  Their  number 
is  said  to  have  been  equal  to  that  of  the  Eomans.  llie  noble 
Alban  gentes,  such  as  the  Julii,  Servilii,  Quintii,  Greganii,  Curiatii, 
and  Cloelii,  were  added  to  the  Eoman  gentes,  and  retained  their 
original  names."  The  great  bulk  of  the  Alban  people  formed  the 
first  element  of  the  Eoman  pM%y  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently.    The  Eonum  army,  both  the  infantry  and  the  cavab7, 

M  Livy  dooR  not  aay  that  TuIIub  ^    Niebuhr    thinkt    that    Tullus 

panued   the  Veientinea  anj  fiurtfaer,  Hostilius  created   the    tribe   of    the  | 

but  from  a  statement  of  Varro  {ap.  Luceres  out  of  the  Albans,  who  re* 

Fett,  §.  V.  Septimontio,   p.  348,    ed.  ceived   settlements   on    the   CSaelian* 

MiiUer),  it  would  appear  that  the  king  But  see  aboTC,  p.  33. 
followed  them  and  besieged  their  town. 
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was  increased  by  this  augmentation  of  the  Boman  population. 
The  ML  of  Alba  itself  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  historical  fact; 
but  the  whole  account  of  its  destruction  appears  to  be  no  less 
fabulous  than  the  story  about  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Italian  law  of  nations,  the  territory  of  Alba  would 
hare  belonged  to  the  conquerors,  but  we  find  it  in  the  possession 
of  the  Latins  for  a  long  time  afterwards  ;*^  whence  we  must  infer 
that  Alba  was  either  taken  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Eomans 
and  Latins,  and  that  they  divided  the  territory  of  the  conquered 
between  themselves  */'  or  that  the  Latins  alone  destroyed  Alba 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Eomans,  and  that  some  of  the 
Albans  who  took  refuge  at  Eome,  received  settlements  there  as 
refugees. 

After  the  destruction  of  Alba,  a  war  broke  out  with  the 
Sabines,  who,  next  to  the  Etruscans,  were  the  most  powerful 
nation  of  Italy.  The  war  arose  from  offences  committed  by  the 
two  nations  against  each  other.  The  Sabines  were  joined  by 
some  Yeientines,  though  the  state  of  ^eii  took  no  part  in  the 
wir.  TuUus  was  the  iurst  to  invade  the  enemy's  territory,  and 
a  fierce  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Sabines  were  worsted. 

After  this  war  Dionysius''  speaks  of  one  with  the  Latins,  which 
livy  passes  over  in  silence.  Fifteen  years  after  the  destruction 
of  Alba,  Tullua,  it  is  said,  daimed  that  supremacy  over  the  Latin 
towns  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Alba.  Hereupon  the 
Latins  assembled  in  their  usual  place  of  meeting,  near  the  well 
of  Ferentina,  and  decreed  not  to  yield  .to  the  pretensions  of  the 
BomasB.  The  war  which  now  ensued,*  and  lasted  for  five  years, 
oonaisted  chiefly  of  ravages  madd  in  the  enemy's  country. 
MeduUia  was  the  only  town  that  was  taken,  and  a  peace  was 
then  oonduded  with  the  Latins. 

^  IAt.  i.  50,  vii.  25.  generalB  from    the  Latin   towns  of 

^  Tho  eziitenoe    of   an  alliance  Anagnia    and     Tusculum    protected 

between  Aome  and  the  Latina,  in  the  Rome  while  Tollus  was  engaged  in 

reifn  of  TuUua  Hoetilina,  is  attested  the  siege  of  YeiL 

by  Li^y  (i.32)  and  Tarro  (ap.Fett.  »  III.  34. 

t*  V.  Beptimoiitio)   who    states    that 
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la  this  manner  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius  waa  an  unioter* 
rupted  series  of  successes,  until  the  anger  of  the  gods,  whose 
worship  had  been  neglected  at  Home,  and  destroyed  at  Albfi, 
was  manifested  by  a  shower  of  stones  on  the  Alban  mount,  and 
by  other  prodigies ;  and  not  long  afterwards  a  pestilence  broke 
out.  The  king's  health  and  spirits  b^an  to  sink,  and  in 
despondence  he  gave  himself  up  to  restless  superstition.  Kis 
example  had  its  effect  upon  the  people,  who  joined  him  in  his 
religious  observances.  As  the  gods  persisted  in  their  silence,  and 
refused  to  rereal  by  any  sign  the  means  of  propitiating  th^ 
anger,  Tullus  consulted  the  books  of  Numa,  and  finding  in  them 
the  description  of  certain  mysterious  rites  which  had  been  per* 
formed  by  Numa  to  Jupiter  Elicius,  he  withdrew  into  solitude, 
and  attempted  to  compel  Jupiter  to  send  him  a  sign.  But, 
owing  to  some  oversight  in  the  perilous  conjuration,  or  to  the 
wrath  of  the  gods,  Jupiter  killed  him  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
which  at  the  same  time  destroyed  his  house  and  all  his  family. 
He  is  said  to  have  reined  32  years,  that  is,  from  B.C.  672 
to  641. 

After  the  death  of  Tidlus  Hostilius,  the  people,  assembled 
in  their  curiae  under  the  presidency  of  an  interrex,  sanctioned 
the  election  of  Ancus  Marcius,  a  son  of  Numa's  daughter,  and 
consequently  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Titles,  as  their  king. 
Mindful  of  his  grandfather's  example,  he  endeavoured  to  restore 
the  religious  observances  which  had  been  instituted  by  Numa, 
but  which  had  fallen  into  neglect  under  his  successor.  He 
accordingly  ordered  the  chief  pontiff  {ponttfex  maadmus)  ta  tran* 
scribe  the  ceremonial  law  fr&m  the  books  of  Numa  on  wbited 
tables,  which  were  set  up  in  public,  that  all  might  become 
acquainted  with  the  religious  law.  But  with  this  pious  disposi- 
tion  Ancus  combined  that  degree  of  warlike  spirit  which  was 
required  for  Home,  surrounded  as  she  was  by  jealous  and  envious 
tribes.  The  Latins,  who  had  concluded  a  peace  with  Tullus, 
began  to  look  for  better  success  against  a  king  of  apparently  a 
most  peaceful  character ;   they  accordingly  rose  in  anna  and 
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invaded  his  domimons.  The  Bomans  demanded  reparation,  and 
tUs  being  hanghiily  refused,  they  declared  war  against  the  Latins, 
and  AncoB,  leaving  the  care  of  religion  to  the  priests,  led  his 
army  against  them.  Their  towns  appear  not  to  have  acted  in 
peifect  oonoert  at  first;  for  Ancus  took  Folitorium,  Tellene, 
and  Ficana,  and  carried  their  inhabitants  to  Eome,  where  he 
amgned  to  them  the  Ayentine  hilL  At  length  all  the  Latins 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Medullia,  and  made  despe* 
rate  efibrta  against  their  common  enemy.  For  some  time  the 
victory  seemed  doubtful,  but  finally  Ancus  gained  it  in  a  hard 
fooght  battle,  and  returned  to  Bome  with  immense  booty.  Many 
thousands  of  Latins  were  again  carried  to  Eome,  where  the  king 
assigned  to  them  the  districts  between  the  Aventine  and  the 
Fulatine.  He  further  incorporated  with  the  city  the  hill  Jani- 
eahun,  as  a  bulwark  against  Etruria,  and  built  the  first  wooden 
bridge  {p<ms  iubUdiu)  across  the  Tiber.  On  the  Eoman  side  of 
the  liver  he  made  the  ditch  of  the  Quirites  as  a  protection  for 
those  parts  of  the  city  which  were  low  and  exposed.*'  As  with 
the  immense  increase  of  the  population  crimes  became  more 
freqaeut»  he  built  a  fearful  prison  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  on  the 
ade  of  the  hill  above  the  forum.**^  Ancus,  however,  not  only 
eitended,  improved,  and  secured  the  dty  itself,  but  enlarged  the 
Boman  territory  in  various  directions ;  thus,  he  took  a  district 
fiom  the  Yeientines,  and  extended  his  kingdom  as  far  as  to  the 
•ea-coast.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  he  built  the  town  of  Ostia, 
the  most  ancient  Boman  colony,  and  the  port  of  Bome ;  and  in 
its  neighbourhood  salt  works  were  established,  firom  which  the 
itate  derived  a  revenue  (pectigaC)*  He  reigned  for  a  period  of 
twenty-four  years  (firom  B.C.  640  to  617),  and  was  not  inferior 
to  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  arts  either  of  peace  or  of  war. 

"*  Tbit  ditch  was  probably  a  con-     remainiiig    monument   of  Rome,  is 
tmuation  of  the  fossa  Cluilia  and  the      fonned  of  a  stone  quarry  in  the  Capt< 


M  the  modem  Mamna.     It  is  toline  hill.    It  served  as  a  prison  for 

aantioned  only  by  liry,  L  33 ;  comp.  the  plebeians  only,  until  they  raised 

IHebuhr,  Hut,  of  RonUy  i.  p.  353,  &c.  themselres  to  an  equality  lidth  the 

*  This  prisony  the  most  ancient  patricians. 
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The  reigns  of  Tullus  Hostilius  and  Ancus  Marcias  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  Boman  history ;  for  the  population  of  the 
Latin  towns  conquered  by  these  kings,  and  said  to  have  been 
carried  to  Borne,  formed  the  elements  of  the  plebeian  wder,  to 
which  Kome  owes  her  greatness  and  power,  and  to  whose  struggles 
for  freedom  and  independence  Roman  history  owes  its  peculiar 
chnrm  and  interest.  When  we  read  in  Livy,  that  the  population 
of  Alba  and  the  other  Latin  towns  conquered  by  Ancus  Marcias 
were  transplanted  to  Rome,  we  cannot  compare  such  a  trans- 
plantation with  those  of  which  we  read  in  the  history  of  Persia ; 
for  the  districts  assigned  to  them  at  Rome  would  have  been  far 
too  small  to  contain  the  immense  number  of  new  settlers.  The 
Italian  law  with  regard  to  conquered  land  was  this  :  the  t^ritory 
of  a  conquered  enemy  became  the  property  of  the  Roman  state, 
that  is,  a^er  publicum.  One  portion  of  it  was  used  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  establishing  colonies,  another  was  given  back  to  the 
original  proprietors,  and  a  third  was  left  unoccupied,  to  be  dther 
parcelled  out  among  the  Roman  citizens,  or  held  by  a  precarioiia 
tenure  by  those  who  chose  to  cultivate  it,  or  keep  their  cattle 
upon  it,  and  pay  a  certain  small  rent  for  it  to  the  state.  Now 
if  all  the  Latins  and  Albans  had  been  transplanted  to  Bome^ 
most  of  them  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  cultivate,  at  vntk 
a  distance,  the  farms  given  to  them  by  the  state.  We  therefore 
conceive,  that  the  transplantation  of  these  large  numbers  of 
Latins  means  only,  that  the  Romans  allowed  the  conquered 
people  to  take  up  their  abode,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  on  the 
Caelian  hill,  the  Aventine,  and  the  valley  between  the  Aventine 
and  the  Palatine.  By  far  the  greater  number,  unquestionably, 
did  not  remove  to  Rome,  but  remained  on  their  fEorms.  We 
have  seen  above  that  the  noble  Alban  gentes  were  placed  on  an 
equality  with  the  Boman  gentes,  and  added  to  them ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  Latins,  although  they  were  incorporated  with 
the  Boman  state,  and  thus  became  Bomans,  yet  formed  a  body 
quite  distinct  from  the  populus,  (the  Bomans  contained  in  the 
three  tribes  and  thirty  curiae),  and  were  designated  by  the  name 
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/W»  orpUhea.  Our  authorities,  Idvy  and  Dionysius,  who  were 
completely  misguided  by  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term^^^ 
in  their  own  days,  conceived  the  plebeians  to  have  been  a  low 
popukce,  which  had  been  separated  even  by  Bomolus  from  the 
better  part  of  the  community.  But  this,  with  many  other 
eiTon  which  had  been  established  in  Eoman  history,  has  been 
triumphantly  and  for  ever  refuted  by  Niebuhr,  whose  great  and 
peculiar  merit  it  is,  to  have  explained  the  true  nature  of  the 
plebeian  estate,  and  its  relation  to  the  patricians.  The  first 
pbbdans,  then,  we  repeat  it,  consisted  of  the  conquered  Albans 
and  other  Latin  towns,  who  after  their  reduction  became  incor- 
porated with  the  Soman  state.  They  became  Bomans,  but  not 
Eoman  citisens  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.'  Being  excluded 
from  the  tribes  and  curiae,  they  did  not  possess  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  assembly  of  the  populus,  could  take  no  part  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  were  not  eligible  to  any  magistracy, 
and  had  not  the  right  of  contracting  legal  marriages  (t.  ^.,  they 
bad  no  eoimuHum)  with  the  citizens  contained  in  the  tribes  and 
eoriae.  The  latter  constituted  the  sovereign  people ;  while  the 
plebeians  were  free  and  personally  independent,  indeed,  but 
politieaUy  inferior  to  the  populus.  The  Bomans  contained  in 
the  three  tribes  thenceforth  formed  a  class  of  nobles  under  the 
name  ofpatres,  pairicii,  or  populus,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
plebs.  The  plebeians,  who,  being  very  numerous,  constituted  the 
principal  part  of  the  Boman  armies,  and  had  to  shed  their  blood 
for  their  new  country,  were  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  Bomans ; 
tbey  were  Latins  like  the  Bamnes,  the  oldest  and  noblest  tribe 
of  the  Bomans ;  but  they  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  con- 
quered. All  this  the  plebeians  felt ;  and  as  oppression  and  tyranny 
on  the  part  of  the  patricians  gradually  roused  the  oppressed  to 
a  contest  with  their  oppressors,  which  lasted  for  centuries,  they 
present  one  of  the  noblest  spectacles  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
till  in  the  end  their  perseverance  succeeded  in  placing  them  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  patricians. 
The  ,Aventine  was  at  all  times  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
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habitation  of  the  plebeians,  and  as  such  was  not  included  in  the 
pomoerium.  King  Ancus  Marciua  was  revered  by  the  plebeians 
as  the  founder  of  their  estate,  and  was  beUeved  to  have  framed 
their  original,  laws,  just  as  those  of  the  three  patrician  tribes 
were  regarded  as  the  work  of  Eomnlus.  He  is  even  said  to  have 
distributed  the  conquered  land,  which  had  become  public  domain, 
among  the  people  ;'^  and  the  plebeians  of  later  times  seem  to 
have  looked  upon  him  as  the  first  that  ever  assigned  public 
land  to  the  members  of  their  order.  Hence  Ancus  Marcius  was 
regarded  by  them  as  the  good  old  king  ;  "  while  Virgil,  in  his 
partiality  for  the  patricians,  charges  him  with  having  courted 
popuhir  favour." 

»  C\cIhRt  PM,u.  18.  S3  £Qmiu,iiiMi<tZ.iil  p.  107,«d.Columiu. 

»  Virg.  Aei^  vi.  806,  &c 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

L.  TAJIQUINZUS   PAIflCUS — SBRVIUS  TULLIUS,  AND  HIS  OOITSTITVTION. 

The  period  of  Boman  history  which  begins  with  the  reigu  of 
Tarquinius  Piiacus  shows  us  a  state  of  things  very  different 
from  that  which  existed  under  the  preceding  kings :  the  little 
state,  which  in  the  time  of  Ancas  Mardus  embraced  only  a  very 
small  tract  of  country  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Borne, 
now  .appears  as  a  powerful  monarchy  ruling  far  and  wide,  and 
with  tlic  means  of  constructing  architectural  works  which  in 
grandeur  and  durability  rival  those  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs. 
Now,  if  the  state  under  Ancus  Marcius  was  really  as  small  and 
insignificant  as  it  is  described  by  our  authorities,  a  long  period  of 
growth,  aud  development  must  have  followed,  before  it  could 
have  become  what  it  is  said  to  have  been  under  Tarquinius 
Priscos.  But  of  such  a  period  there  is  no  trace  in  the  andent 
historians  *.  they  represent  Tarquinius  as  the  immediate  successor 
of  Ancus  Marcius ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  dther  suppose  that 
they  passed  over  that  period  in  silence  for  want  of  materials  to 
fiQit  up ;  or  look  for  the  cause  of  the  inconsistency  in  the  nature 
of  the  legendary  traditions,  by  means  of  which  the  history  of 
those  early  ages  was  handed  down  to  posterity.  Poetical  legends 
are  not  bound  to  strict  historical  completeness :  they  may  leave 
unnoticed  in  their  proper  place  a  whole  series  of  events,  merely 
because  those  events  present  nothing  that  is  capable  of  poetical 
embellishment ;  and  hence,  when  we  are  afterwards  introduced 
to  a  completely  altered  state  of  things,  without  being  informed 
by  what  means  the  change  was  brought  about,  we  are  naturally 
surprised,  until  we  remember  the  omission  or  gap  that  may  exist 
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in  the  legends.  Thus  it  may  have  been  that  the  reign  of  TuUus 
Hostilius,  and  still  more  so  that  of  Ancus  Marcias,  was  much 
richer  in  great  events  than  appears  from  the  narratives  of  Livy 
and  Dionysius.  This  view  of  the  case  derives  considerable  sap- 
port  from  the  fact,  that  the  traditions  concerning  the  latter  part 
of  Tullus  Ho8tilius*8  reign,  and  concerning  the  whole  of  that  of 
Ancus,  are  extremely  meagre,  and  present  scarcely  any  poetical 
features.  We  therefore  infer,  either  that  the  events  of  that 
period  were  not  the  themes  of  poems,  or  that  if  they  were,  the 
substance  of  those  poems  as  well  as  their  form  is  lost ;  and  thus 
it  is  that  when  we  enter  upon  the  portion  of  the  history  of  iiome 
commencing  with  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  and  ending 
with  the  battle  of  Lake  Begillus  in  B.C.  496,  the  story  is  full  of 
poetry,  and  we  find  ourselves  transported,  as  it  were,  into  a 
new  world. 

The  lay  of  Tarquinius  Prisons  runs  as  follows : — ^In  the  reign 
of  Ancus  Mardus,  an  Etruscan,  Lucumo,*  a  wealthy,  enterprising 
and  ambitious  man,  a  son  of  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  emigrated 
from  the  Etruscan  town  of  Tarquinii  to  Some,  hoping  there  to 
acquire  honours  and  distinction ;  for  being  a  foreigner,  every 
avenue  to  honour  was  closed  against  him  at  Tarquinii.  Dema- 
ratus his  father  was  a  member  of  the  oligarchic  family  of  the 
Bacchiadae  at  Corinth ;  but  during  the  struggles  with  the  demo- 
cratic party  headed  by  Cypselus,  being  obliged,  like  many 
others,  to  quit  his  country,  he  had  taken  up  his  residence 
at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  as  a  merchant  he  had  previously 
formed  connections  of  friendship.  He  is  said  to  have  been  ac- 
companied by  celebrated  Greek  artists,^  and  to  have  taught  the 
Etruscans  alphabetical  writing.'  He  married  an  Etruscan  woman, 
who  bore  him  two  sons,  Lucumo  and  Aruns.  Lucumo  survived 
his  father,  and  inherited  aU  his  large  property.     Aruns  died 

^  Lncumo  is  commonlj  regarded  '  Plm.  Aitt.  Nat.  xxxr,  5,  43. 

by  the  ancient  hutoriana  as  a  proper  '  One    tiudition    even    represents 

name,  though  it  vn»  in  reality  only  »  Domaratus    as    king   of    Tait)uinii, 

tiUo.  Sttab.ftii.p.  378. 
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before  his  father,  leaving  behind  him  a  son  caLLed  Egeriu^. 
Lacumo  married  Tanaquil,  who  was  skilled  in  the  Etruscan'  art 
of  revealing  the  future :  she  was  a  woman  of  high  rank  and  great 
ambition ;  end  seeing  that  her  husband  had  no  chance  of  acquir- 
ing distinction  among  her  own  countrymen,  she  prevailed  upon 
Mm  to  remove  to  Some.  When  they  arrived  on  the  top  of  the 
Janicuium,  an  eagle  carried  away  Lucumo's  hat ;  and,  having 
for  a  while  soared  high  in  the  air,  descended  again,  and  replaced 
the  hat  on  his  head.  Tanaquil  understood  the  sign,  and  rejoiced 
at  it  They  took  up  their  abode  at  Rome,  where  they  were 
welcomed;  and  Lucumo,  on  being  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  changed  his  name  into  Lucius  Tarquinius,  to  which 
livy  adds  the  surname  Priscus.  His  wealth,  the  splendour 
in  which  he  lived,  and  his  condescension  and  affability,  soon 
acquired  for  him  the  favour  of  the  people.  His  reputation  even 
readied  the  ears  of  the  king,  who  drew  him  to  his  court,  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  him,  and  not  only  consulted  him 
upon  all  matters  of  importance,  but  in  his  will  appointed  him 
guardian  of  bis  sons.  When  Ancus  Marcius  died,  his  sons  were 
sear  the  age  of  maturity ;  but  Tarquinius,  who  coveted  the  throne 
for  himself,  took  care  that  the  people  should  elect  a  new  king 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  on  the  day  of  election  he  contrived  to 
keep  his  wards  at  a  distance,  occupied  with  the  chase.  Tarquinius 
himself  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  crown ;  and  after 
having  harangued  the  people,  he  was  unanimously  elected  their 
king. 

Of  the  changes  which  Tarquinius  Priscus  made  in  the  consti- 
tution we  shaU  speak  presently,  first  directing  our  attention  to 
the  wars  he  had  to  carry  on.  Dionysius,  who  evidently  follows 
very  kte  authorities,  gives  minutely  detailed  accounts  of  these 
wars;  but  they  are  of  little  or  no  historical  value,  and  are 
frequently  at  variance  with  the  brief  and  more  dignified  narrative 
of  livy,  in  regard  both  to  the  order  of  the  wars  and  to  the  eventa 
of  eadi.  According  to  livy,  it  was  the  Latins  who  first  made 
an  obstinate  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  resist  the  growing 
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power  of  Borne.  Appiolae,  one  of  theii  towns,  was  taken  by 
storm ;  and  Tarquinius,  who  carried  away  great  booty,  celebrated 
more  splendid  games  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  done* 
He  marked  out  the  space  of  the  Circus  Mazimus,  and  instituted 
the  Great  or  Boman  Gkunes  C^utU  magni  or  Bamam),  which  wera 
afterwards  celebrated  eveiy  year.  He  further  distributed  the 
places  around  the  forum  to  those  who  were  inclined  to  surround 
it  with  porticoes,  stalls,  or  booths ;  and  he  even  formed  the  phin 
of  inclosing  the  whole  city  with  a  stone  wall.  But  this  scheme 
was  prevented  by  a  war  with  the  Sabines,  who  suddenly  crossed 
the  Anio,  and  invaded  his  kingdom.  After  having  driven  them 
back  to  their  camp,  Tarquinius  increased  the  number  of  his 
cavalry,  and  then  began  the  war  afiresh.  By  the  braveiy  of  his 
army,  no  less  than  by  stratagems,  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  Sabines,  great  numbers  of  whom  perished  in  the  Anio. 
He  then  pursued  his  enemies  into  their  own  country ;  and  haying 
been  beaten  a  second  time,  they  sued  for  peace.  Collatia  and  all 
its  territory  was  taken  from  them ;  and  Tarquinius,  returning 
to  Bome  in  triumph,  built  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Gapi- 
toline,  in  accordance  with  a  vow  made  by  him  during  the  battle.^ 
His  victory  in  this  war  is  ascribed  to  his  having  doubled  the 
number  of  his  cavalry,  in  conformity  with  which  measure,  he 
wished  also  to  double  the  number  of  the  centuries  of  equites,*  and 
to  name  the  three  new  centuries  after  himself  and  his  friends. 
But  Attus  Navius,  the  most  famous  augur  of  the  time,  opposed 
the  plau,  declaring  that  no  change  of  the  kind  could  be  made 
without  the  sanction  of  the  gods.  Tarquinius,  who  appears  to 
have  had  no  great  regard  for  the  prophetic  powers  of  his  oppo- 
nent, and  wanted  either  to  test  his  powers  or  to  put  him  to 

^  Some  attribute   the  building  of  equites  oontained   in  each  centuria, 

tbiB  temple  to  TarquinioB  Superbus.  the  number  of  which  (three),  however, 

5  Romulus  ifl  laid  to  have  esta-  he    left  unchanged  ;    so  that   Tar- 
blished  three  centuries  of  equites,  the  quinius  found  the   three   equettrian 
Ramnenses,  Titicnses,  and    Luccres,  centuries  still  existing,  but  each  con- 
each  consisting  of  1 00  men.     Tullus  sisting  of  200  equites. 
Hostiliua    doubled    the    number    of 
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shame,  required  tbe  augar  to  discover  whether  what  he  was 
thinking  of  at  the  moment  was  feasible  or  not,  Attus  Navius, 
after  ccmstdting  the  auguries,  answered  that  the  king's  thoughts 
were  feasible ;  whereupon  Tarquinius  held  out  to  him  a  whet- 
stone and  a  razor,  requesting  him  to  split  the  stone  with  the 
luor,  which  the  augur  did,  to  the  amazement  of  all  who 
witnessed  it.  This  proof  of  the  truth  of  augury,  and  of  the 
power  of  his  opponent,  had  such  influence  upon  the  king,  that 
he  abandoned  his  scheme,  and  thenceforth  undertook  nothing 
without  consulting  the  will  of  the  gods  by  augury.  He  was 
thus  obliged  to  content  himself  with  doubling  the  number  of 
eqoiies  contained  in  the  three  equestrian  centuries,  which 
thenceforth  accordingly  contained  1200  equites.  The  600  new 
equites  were  called  potteriarea  or  aecttndi,  and  the  600  old  ones 
priores  or  primi. 

After  the  war  with  the  Sabines,  Tarquinius  was  involved  in 
another  with  the  Latins,  who,  as  usual,  were  not  agreed  among 
themselTes  ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  conquer  their  towns  one 
after  another.  In  this  manner  he  subdued  all  Latium,  and  de- 
stroyed or  reduced  to  submission  the  towns  of  Corniculum, 
Ficolea,  Cameria,  Crustumerium,  Ameriola,  Medallia,  and 
Nomentum.     Peace  was  then  concluded  with  the  Latins. 

This  is  all  that  Livy  relates  of  the  military  exploits  of 
Tarquinius ;  but  Dionysius  and  Cicero*  speak  also  of  a  war  with 
the  Aequians,  who  were  already  a  most  powerful  people,  but  were 
subdued  by  Tarquinius.'  Dionysius  further  relates  that  after  the 
peace  with  the  Sabines,  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities  south  of  the 
Apennines  united  their  forces  against  Home ;  that  after  a  defeat, 
which  they  sustained  at  Eretum,  they  submitted,  and  recognised 
Tarquinius  as  their  sovereign ;  and  that  they  did  homage  to  him 
by  presenting  him  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  which  he  displayed 
in  his  triumph  over  them.  If  we  put  together  the  results  of  his 
wars,  Tarquinius,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  would  have  been  the 

*  2>eJZePu51Lii.20.  \.  55,  atcribes   the  Tmr   ngainst    the 

7  Compare  Strab.  ▼.  p.  231 .     Livy,      Aequians  to  the  second  Tarqitinius. 
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acknowledged  sovereign  of  the  Sabines,  Latins,  and  Etruscans.* 
This  great  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Rome  is  not  mentioned 
by  either  Liyy  or  Cicero  ;  but  whatever  we  may  think  of  these 
conquests,  this  much  is  certain,  that,  under  Tarquinius  Prisons, 
the  power  of  Rome  was  far  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

What  still  more  than  his  wars  and  conquests  has  made  the 
name  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  illustrious,  are  the  great  works  wkidi 
he  designed  and  executed  to  increase  the  extent  and  splendour  of 
the  city.  After  the  conquest  of  Latium  he  is  said  to  have  con* 
tinned  the  building  of  the  stone  walls,  which  had  beeninteirapted 
by  the  Sabine  war ;  and  he  began  to  fortify  those  parts  which 
were  not  protected  by  nature.'  He  drained  the  lower  portions  of 
the  city  about  the  forum,  and  the  other  valleys,  which  until  then 
had  been  swamps,  by  sewers  which  led  the  waters  into  the  Tiber. 
Some  of  the  works  and  exploits  of  this  king  are  ascribed  in  the 
traditions  to  the  second  Tarquinius ;  but  all  agree  in  stating  that 
the  great  sewer  (cloaca  maxima)^  which  still  excites  the  admiration 
and  astonishment  of  the  beholder,  was  his  work.^**  As  this  and 
similar  structures  could  never  have  been  executed  without  oppres* 
sive  taskwork,  he  provided,  in  order  to  cheer  his  people,  that  they 
should  be  amused  with  the  celebration  of  splendid  games. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  observed,  that  tradition  represents 
Tarquinius  as  having  been  just  as  ambitious,  and  as  fond  of 
display,  after  his  accession  as  he  had  been  before:  hence  the 
rites  of  religion,  which  had  been  plain  and  simple,  were  in  his 
reign  clothed  with  splendour,  bloody  sacrifices  were  introduced, 


^  Dionfs.  iii.  57  ;  Floras,  i.  5. 

'  Tttrquinius  does  not  appear  to 
have  dono  much  more  tban  form 
the  plan  of  surrounding  Rome  with  a 
stone  wall ;  for  tlie  execution  of  the 
first  wall  to  protect  the  city  is  unani« 
mously  ascrihed  by  the  ancients  to  his 
successor,  Scrvius  TuUius. 

'^  This  astonishing  structure,  which 
in  magnitude  and  solidity  rivals  the 
greatest  works  of  the  Etruscans,  may 
still    be   soon    at    Rome;    it  \a   of 


piganUo  dimennons.  Its  innermod 
vault,  a  semicircle  of  about  18  Roman 
palms  in  width  and  in  height,  it 
covered  by  two  other  vaults ;  all  are 
formed  of  hewn  blocks,  fixed  toge- 
ther with  cement:  earthquakes,  the 
pressure  of  buildings,  and  the  neglect 
of  more  than  1500  years,  have  not 
moved  a  stone  out  of  its  place ;  and 
for  thousands  of  ^ears  to  come  the 
structure  may  remain  as  perfect  m  it 
is  at  Uiis  day. 
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and  it  was  then  that  the  Bomans  first  represented  their  gods 
in  human  forms. 

With  regard  to  his  constitutional  changes,  livy  simply  states 
thai  be  added  one  hundred  to  the  number  of  senators ;  and  that 
the  hundred  new  ones  were  called  the  patrei  minorum  gentium,^^ 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  old  senators,  who  were  now  called 
fairer  ma^ontm  geniium.^  Some  writers  allude  to  his  having 
intended  to  make  a  change  even  in  the  constitution  of  the  three 
ancient  tribes.'^ 

Although  the  people  must  have  sighed  under  the  yoke  of  Tar- 
qninins  Frtscos,  yet  in  after-times  they  honoured  and  celebrated 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  sovereigns ;  and  it 
became  customary  to  impute  to  his  detested  son,  Tarquinius 
Saperbus,  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  the  people  in  his  reign. 
Nay,  even  his  wife,  Caia  Gaedlia  (for  so  she  is  called  in  some 
traditions,  instead  of  Tanaquil)  was  reverenced  as  a  beneficent 
endia&tress,  and  a  model  of  ancient  domestic  virtue.  According 
to  tradition,  Tarquinius  had  reigned  88  years  (from  B.C.  616  to 
579),  when  his  glorious  career  was  terminated  by  assassination. 
The  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius  had  long  wished  for  an  opportunity 
of  taking  vengeance  on  the  usurper ;  and  as  they  had  reaspn  to 
fear  lest  he  should  secure  the  succession  to  his  favourite  and  son- 
in-law,  Servius  Tullius,  they  contrived  to  hire  two  sturdy 
shepherds,  who,  pretending  to  have  a  quarrel,  and  thus  gaining 
access  to  the  king  that  he  might  decide  between  them,  gave  him 
a  deadly  wound. 

It  has  been  proved  by  modem  critics,  that  the  story  of  Tarqui- 
nius being  a  son  of  Demaratus,  a  contemporary  of  Gypselus,  is 
irreconcilable  with  chronology ;  for  Tarquinius  ought  to  have  been 
bom  about  fifty  years  later  than  the  story  implies.  The  tradition 
(tf  Demaratus  having  introduced  alphabetical  writing  among  the 

"  Cioero,  Ih  Re  Publ.  fl.  20,  says  raised  to  the  nnk  of  patriciAns  ;  and 

that  he  doubled  the  number  of  aenatora.  that  tlioj  were  added  to  the  old  senate 

"  Dionjvina,  iii.  67,  states  that  the  of  200  members. 
100  new  senators  were  chosoi  from  ^  Fcstus,  i.  v,  Navia,  p.  169,  ed. 

uumg  toch  plebeians  as  had  been  MUller. 
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Etruscans  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  Evander,  who  is  said  to 
have  taught  the  Latins  the  art  of  writing ;  for  both  mean  only  to 
represent  the  introduction  of  the  alphabet  as  belonging  to  a  very 
early  period.  All  traditions  about  Tarquinius  point  to  Etroria  si 
the  country  from  which  he  came  to  Borne ;  but  they  contain  in 
themselves  strong  reasons  which  have  induced  sotaie  writers  to 
reject  the  Etruscan  origin  of  the  king.  The  Tarquinii  were  noti 
as  the  story  would  lead  us  to  believe,  a  mere  family  in  onr  sense 
of  the  word,  but  a  whole  gens,*^  which  was  banished  together  with 
the  last  king.  There  are  further  several  traces  which  might  indi- 
cate that  this  gens  was  of  Latin  origin ;  for  example,  the  surname 
FriiCM,  which  also  occurs  among  the  Servilii,  who  were  trans- 
planted to  Bome  from  Alba;  but  we  must  at  all  events  take  it  for 
gpranted  that  Tarquinius  belonged  to  one  of  the  gentes  of  the 
Luceres.  The  legend,  which  called  the  wife  of  Tarquinius,  Caia 
Caedlia,  was  unquestionably  older  than  that  which  eaUs  her 
Tanaquil ;  and  GaedUa  seems  to  be  connected  with  Gaeculus,  the 
founder  of  Praeneste.^'  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  manner 
the  account  of  the  Etruscan  origin  of  the  Tarquinii  may  have 
arisen.  The  conquest  of  Etruria,  which  Dionysius  ascribes  to 
Tarquinius,  is  more  than  doubtful,  although  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  there  was  a  king  at  Bome,  who  ruled  over  all  Etruria,  may 
not  be  without  some  historical  foundation ;  but  whether  Bome 
conquered  Etruria,  or  whether  an  Etruscan  prince  fixed  his 
residence  at  Bome,  and  thence  ruled  over  Etruria,  Latium,  and 
the  Sabines,  are  questions  which  history  does  not  answer. 

The  plebeians,  who  had  existed  in  the  Boman  state  ever  since 
the  time  of  TuUus  Hostili««s,  and  had  been  increased  in  the 
reign  of  Ancus  Mardus,  had  been  left  by  those  kings  without 
any  internal  organisation  of  their  body,  and  without  any  exact 
definition  of  their  relation  to  the  patricians.  But  Tarquinius 
seems  to  have  formed  a  plan  for  remedying  these  evils.  The 
three  centuries  of  equites,  which  he  found  existing  on  his  acces- 


M  Liv.  ii.  2 ;  Cic.  De  Re  PtibL  ii.     Rcditm. 
25,   31  ;   Varro,  ap,  Nomum,  #.  r.         "  Scnr.  ad  Virff.  Aen.  ▼ii. 
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sion,  contained  600  men ;  and  when  he  made  the  attempt  to 
double  the  number  of  centuries,  he  undoubtedly  contemplated 
the  addition  at  the  same  time  of  three  new  tribes  to  the  ancient 
Bamnes,  Tities,  and  Luoeres,  and  their  formation  out  of  the 
plebeians ;  but  this  phm  being  thwarted  by  the  opposition  of 
the  patricians,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  influence  of  the 
aogur  Attus  Navius,^'  the  king,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  raising  the  number  of  the 
equitea  contained  in  the  three  centuries  to  1200,  so  that  each 
century  contained  two  hundred  priorei  and  two  hundred  po^te- 
rioret  or  secttndV^  These  600  new  equites  were  taken  fronfi 
among  the  plebeians  whom  the  king  raised  to  the  rank  of  patri- 
cians. The  plebeians  thus  raised  were  of  course  incorporated 
with  the  three  ancient  tribes,  without  the  number  of  the  tribes 
themselves  being  altered ;  and  it  was  out  of  the  same  body  of 
new  patridans,  called  ffenies  minores,  that  the  king  elected  the 
hundred  new  senators,  whence  they  were  called  the  patres 
wumorum  gentium.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  senators  is 
interpreted  by  Niebuhr  to  mean  that  Tarquinius  raised  the 
Luoeres,  who  had  until  then  been  in  a  state  of  inferiority,  to  an 
equality  with  the  two  other  tribes;  and  that  accordingly  he 
elected  one  hundred  of  them  into  the  senate.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  privilege  of  becoming  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  should  have  been  withheld  so  long  from  the 
third  tribe;  and  in  the  second,  it  is  attested  by  the  express 
testimony  of  Dionysius,  that  the  hundred  new  senators  were 
taken  from  among  the  plebeians  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  patricians,  and  consequently  could  not  be  Luceres.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  three  tribes  were  already  represented 
in  the  senate,  each  by  one  hundred  members,  Tarquinius  could 
not  have  added  one  hundred  others  without  going  beyond  the 
number  of  three  hundred,  which  henceforth  always  appears  as 

^  Dionj^  iu.  71,  &c ;  Fettiu^t.  v.      i.  36,  and  Cicero,  De  Re  Publ.  ii.  20, 
Navia,  |».  169,  ed.  MUUer.  probably  ante  from  corrupt  readings. 

^  The  different  statements  in  Livy,  ^ 
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the  regular  number.^*  This  difficulty  can  be  solved  only  by  the 
supposition,  either  that  so  many  of  the  old  patrician  families 
had  become  extinct,  that  they  could  no  longer  furnish  three 
hundred  senators ;  or  that  the  three  tribes,  up  to  the  time  d 
Tarquinius,  had  never  been  represented  in  the  senate  by  one 
hundred  members  each,  but  by  two  hundred  only  for  all  the 
three  tribes."  But  in  whatever  manner  we  may  endeavour  to 
explain  these  difficulties  and  contradictory  statements,  this  much 
is  firmly  established,  that  for  several  centuries  after  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus  the  regular  number  of  senators  was  three 
hundred. 

The  plan  of  Tarquinius,  to  put  the  plebeians  on  something 
like  an  equality  with  the  patricians,  being  thwarted  by  the  latter, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  them  in  the  same  position  as  he  had 
found  them :  all  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  was,  to  raise  the 
most  illustrious  among  them  to  the  rank  of  patricians.  The 
carrying  out  of  his  grand  scheme,  at  least  to  some  extent,  was 
reserved  for  his  successor. 

The  traditions  of  the  early  life  and  of  the  death  of  Servius 
Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Borne,  are  as  marvellous  as  anything  in 
Boman  history,  and  are  in  reality  nothing  more  than  poetical 
lays ;  but  the  political  changes,  which  he  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced afler  his  accession,  are  of  a  genuine  historical  character, 
as  is  proved  by  their  more  or  less  modified  continuance  through 
many  centuries.  The  institutions  themselves,  therefore,  are  as 
certain  as  they  well  can  be :  the  only  point  that  remains  doubt- 
ful, is  whether  they  really  originated  with  the  one  king,  Servius 
Tullius,  to  whom  the  gratitude  of  the  later  plebeians  ascribed  the 


w  Lir.  ii.  1 ;  Dion  vs.  t.  13;  Fw- 
tnt,  <•  V.  qui  patiet  qui  oonacripti, 
p.  254,  fA.  MUUer. 

"  Thej  ivho  conceive  thst,  until 
the  time  of  Tarquinius,  the  Luceres 
were  not  represented  in  the  senate, 
might,  with  Livy,  say  that  Taiquiuiui 
increased  the  number  of  senaton  by 


100;  while  those  who  ooneeite  that 
the  new  patricians  were  a  large  body 
of  men  equal  in  number  to  the  old 
patricians,  might,  with  Cicero,  say 
that  Tarquinius  doubled  the  nnmb^ 
of  senators,  just  as  he  doubled  the 
number  of  equitea  contained  in  the 
three  centuries. 
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foimdaiioii  of  eyeTything  which  gave  them  that  position  in  the 
lUte  which  they  desired  and  deserved. 

Ocrisia,  the  mother  of  Servius  Tullius,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
handmaid  of  Tanaqnil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  to 
have  been  one  of  the  captives  taken  at  Ocricnlnm,  One  day,  as 
she  was  bringing  some  offering  to  the  household  god,  she  saw 
the  god  himself  appear  in  the  fire  on  the  hearth.  Tanaquil,  on 
being  informed  of  the  vision,  ordered  her  to  dress  herself  as  a 
bride,  and  to -shut  herself  np  in  the  chapel.  There  she  became 
the  mother  of  Servins  Tullius:  his  father  was,  according  to 
8onie»  the  household  god ;  according  to  others,  Vulcan.^  That 
the  diild  was  destined  to  oocapy  one  day  a  high  position  was 
indicated  even  in  his  infancy;  for  once,  as  he  was  sleeping  in  his 
cradle,  his  head  was  seen  snrronnded  with  flames.  All  present 
were  strack  with  terror  at  what  they  witnessed.  Some  brought 
water,  to  extinguish  the  fire;  but  Tanaquil  forbade  it,  for  she 
knew  that  the  fire  was  the  spirit  of  the  child's  father,  and  foresaw 
that  he  was  called  to  great  things.  She  also  ordered  the  child 
not  to  be  moved  tiQ  he  woke  of  his  own  accord ;  and  when  at 
last  he  did  wake,  the  flames  vanished.    The  queen  henceforth 


»  Ovid.  FaaL  ▼!.  625,  &&;  Dio- 
Bji.  ir.  2.  Other  tnditioiit  stated 
that  his  mother  wm  »  natiTe  of  Tor- 
qttiniiy  hb  fcther  one  of  the  clients  of 
long  Tmrqninins,  snd  he  himself  in  his 
ddldhoofUslaye.  {C'ui.  De  JU  Publ. 
iL  21 .)  A  third  seoount,  which,  how- 
crer,  is  only  a  rationslistic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  genuine  old  legend  given 
in  the  text,  aad  is  preferred  by  Iayj 
(L  Sd),  states  that  his  father,  likewise 
called  Serrius  Tullius,  was  an  illus- 
triow  citizen  of  Comiculum,  who  fell 
in  battle,  when  his  native  place  was 
tsken,  leaving  his  wife  in  a  state  of 
pregnancy.  She  was  carried  to  Rome 
like  the  other  captives,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  perform  any  degrading  or 
menial  services ;  and  in  the  house  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus  she  became  the 
mother  of  Servius  Tullius.     We  can- 


not leave  unnotioed  a  tradition  which 
was  derived  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
from  Etruscan  sources  (see  the  frag- 
ments of  the  oration  of  Claudius  in 
Oberlin*s  Tadtus,  vol.  iv.  p.  806), 
although  it  has  little  historical  value. 
Servius  Tullius  is  there  called  the 
most  fiuthful  companion  of  Caeles 
Yibenna,  an  Etruscan  condottiere, 
with  whom  he  shared  all  his -fortunes. 
With  the  remnants  of  his  friend*s 
troops  he  went  to  Rome,  took  posses- 
sion of  mount  Caelius,  changed  his 
Etruscan  name  Mastama  into  the 
Roman  Servius  Tullius,  and  was  in 
the  end  elected  king  of  Rome.  All 
that  we  can  derive  from  this  stoiy  is 
that  perhaps  at  one  time  an  Etruscan 
chieftain  established  himsolf  as  king 
at  Rome. 
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educated  kim  as  her  own  child,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained 
of  him.  When  he  had  grown  np  to  manhood,  TarquiniuB  gave 
him  his  own  daughter  in  marriage ;  and  ^errius  remained  the 
favourite  of  gods  and  men.  Evoi  in  more  advanced  life^  he 
never  ceased  to  hold  communion  with  the  higher  powers :  the 
goddess  Fortune,  who  earned  him  through  all  the  various 
stages  of  life,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  loved  and  visited 
him ;  and  he  built  a  temple  to  her,  placing  in  it  his  own  statue, 
which  remained  uniigured  when  the  temple  itself  was  consumed 
by  fire. 

Servius  Tullius  assisted  his  father-in-law  both  in  cooneil  and 
in  war ;   and  none  of  the  young  Bomana  surpassed  him  in 
strength  and  courage.    When  Tarquinius  became  old,  Servius 
lightened  the  yoke  which  pressed  on  his  subjects ;  and  the  great 
popularity  which  he  thus  acquired  excited  the  fears  of  the  sons  of 
Ancus,  lest  he  should  be  elected  to  the  throne,  which  they  claimed 
as  their  lawful  inheritance.    The  result  of  their  fears  was  the 
assassination  of  Tarquinius.    Tanaquil,  however,  kept  the  king's 
death  secret ;  and  in  order  to  appease  the  excited  multitude,  she 
announced  that  his  wound  was  not  dangerous,  but  that  he  had 
appointed  Servius  to  govern  for  the  present  in  his  stead.     Servius 
accordingly  performed  the  functions  of  king ;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  some  time,  when  the  death  of  Tarquinius  became  known,  he 
was  instigated  by  the  queen  to  come  forward  openly  as  king :  he 
was  thus  the  first  king  that  reigned  at  Eome  without  having  been 
elected  by  the  senate  and  sanctioned  by  the  curiae.     Afterwards, 
however,  the  curiae,  at  his  own  request,  invested  him  with  the 
imperium.^^    In  order  that  the  sons  of  his  predecessor,  Lucius 
and  Aruns  Tarquinius,  might  not  turn  against  him,  as  those  oi 
Ancus  Marcius*'  had  done  against  Tarquinius,  he  gave  them 
his  two  daughters  in  marriage;  but  this  precaution,  far  firDio 


»  Cicero,  De  lU  PuJbL  ii.  21 ;      the  sons  of  Ancni  ire  said  to  b«v« 
Dionjs.  vr.  12 ;  Lir.  i.  46.  quitted  Rome,  and  to  haTe  gone  to 

^  Af^er  the  death  of  Tarquinius,     Suena  Pometia  into  exile. 
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arerting  the  danger  lie  feaxed,  only  rendered  his  fate  molb  tragie 
and  hoirible. 

The  reign  of  Servios  Tollius,  like  that  of  Nnma,  is  not  cele- 
brated for  great  militaiy  achievements.  livy  speaks  of  a  war  with 
Yeii  and  other  Etmscen  cities,  in  which  the  king  was  as  brave 
as  he  was  suocessfol,  and  pnt  to  flight  a  large  army ;  bnt  the 
hatorian  gives  us  no  details.  Dionysins,  on  the  other  hand,  men- 
dons  victories  over  the  whole  Etruscan  nation,  which  is  said  to 
have  revolted  after  the  death  of  Tarqninius  Priscus,  but  was  again 
reduced  to  subnussion.''  The  reign  of  So'vius,  however,  is  of  ihe 
highest  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Boman  constitution;  for 
his  great  deeds  were  laws ;  and  as  tradition  called  Numa  the 
aathor  or  r^pikior  of  religious  worship,  so  Servius  was  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  all  civil  rifi^ts  and  institutions.  He  first  of  all 
carried  out  the  plan  of  Tarqninius,  of  completing  the  city  of  Eome, 
by  incorporating  with  it  the  Cluirinal,  Yiminal,  and  Esquiline 
lulls,  on  the  last  of  which  he  himself  took  up  his  residence,  and 
by  surrounding  the  whole  of  the  dty  with  a  stone  wall,  called 
after  him  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius.  We  shall  defer  entering 
Into  an  examination  of  the  constitutional  changes  introduced  by 
this  king,  until  we  have  completed  his  legendary  history.  He 
is  said  to  have  paid  out  of  his  private  purse,  the  debts  of  those 
who  were  reduced  to  poverty;  to  have  redeemed  those  who 
had  pledged  their  labour  for  the  money  they  had  borrowed ; 
and  lastly,  to  have  assigned  to  the  plebeians  allotments  of 
land  out  of  the  territories  that  had  been  conquered  in  war. 
The  Latins  were  leagued  with  the  Bomans  by  treaty ;  and  Ser- 
vius Tullius  prevailed  upon  them  to  build,  in  common  with  the 
Bomans,  a  temple  to  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  the  chief  abode  of 
the  Latins,  who  had  lately  become  citizens  of  Bome.  This  was 
a  tacit  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the  Latins,  that  Bome 
was  the  head  of  their  confederacy.  The  Sabines  too  seem  to  have 
joined  in  this  common  worship,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  story 

a  liT.  i.  42 ;  Cicero,  De  Re  PtM.  ii.  21 ;  Dionys.  iv.  12,  27. 
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of  the  Sabine  and  his  bull.  A  Sabine  yeoman,  it  is  said,  had  a 
bull  of  prodigious  size  and  great  beauty  bom  among  bis  cattle. 
It  was  announced  by  the  soothsayers,  that  whoeyer  should  sacri- 
fioe  the  animal  to  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  would  raise  his  natioii 
to  rule  over  its  confederates.  A  report  of  this  prophecy  readied 
the  ears  of  the  high-priest  of  the  temple ;  when,  then,  the  Sabilie 
appeared  with  the  yictim  before  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  the 
priest  rebuked  him  for  attempting  to  offer  it  up  with  imcleaii 
hands.  While  the  Sabine  went  down  to  the  Tiber  and  washed 
his  hands,  the  Roman  priest  accomplished  the  sacrifice,  which 
caused  great  joy  to  the  king  and  all  the  people. 

But  the  beneficent  laws  and  regulations  introduced  by  the  good 
king  were  received  by  the  patridans  with  sullenness  and  anger ; 
which  feelings  were  further  increased  by  his  forbidding  the 
patricians  to  fix  their  habitations  on  the  Esquiline,  and  assigniiig 
to  them  the  valley  which  was  called  after  them  the  vieus  patr^ 
eUts,^  To  take  vengeance  on  the  venerable  old  king,  they  eon*' 
spired  with  the  most  heinous  rebel.  - 

The  popularity,  which  the  long  enjoyed  among  the  people, 
rendered  the  chance  of  L.  Tarquinius  succeeding  to  the  throne  of 
his  father,  less  and  less  probable.^'  L.  Tarquinius  himself  was  a 
person  of  vehement  temperament :  he  was,  besides,  stimulated  at 
home  by  his  ambitious  wifeTuUia,  the  elder  of  the  two  daiight«n 
of  Servius  Tullius.  She^  who  had  at  first  been  mamed  to  his 
brother  Aruns,  himself  a  person  of  a  mild  and  honest  character, 
was  a  woman  of  a  truly  fiendish  nature ;  while  her  younger  sister 
TuUia,  who  was  mamed  to  L.  Tarquinius,  was  amiable  and  vir- 
tuous like  Aruns.  The  elder  Tullia,  enraged  at  the  long  life  of 
her  father,  and  the  apparent  indolence  of  her  husband,  who  showed 
no  ambition,  and  seemed  ready  when  the  throne  became  vacant 


**  Festus,  «.  V.  p.  221.  of  Tarquinini  Priscus,  though   mott 

*  Tbo  trndiUont  were  not  agreed  writers  call  him  »  son.     The  whob» 

■i   to   whether   L.    Tarquinius,  who  chronology  of  the  Tarqninii  is  in  th« 

afterwards  recoiTcd  the  surname  of  greatest  confusion. 

Superbtts,  waa  a  son  or  a  grandson 
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to  resign  it  to  his  brother,  resolved  upon  destroying  both  her 
father  and  her  husband. '  She  addressed  herself  to  L.  Tarquinius, 
and  induced  him  to  kill  his  brother  and  her  own  sister.  No 
sooner  were  the  crimes  perpetrated  than  the  elder  TnUia  and 
L.  Torquinius  married.  Servius  Tullius  saw  aU  these  things,  but 
was  unable  to  prevent  them.  His  life  at  length  becoming  insup- 
portable to  the  diabolical  couple,  TuUia  incited  L.  Tarquinius  by 
day  and  by  night  to  cut  short  the  life  of  her  father,  and  place 
himself  upon  the  throne.  The  crimes  already  committed  made 
him,  as  is  usually  the  case,  little  concerned  about  committing 
another.  He  b^an  to  court  the  favour  of  the  patricians,  especially 
of  the  gmte^  mmore8,  by  reminding  them  of  the  benefits  which 
his  father  had  conferred  upon  them.  But  suddenly  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  criminals  would  be  deprived  of  the  object  ot 
their  crime ;  for  it  was  reported  that  Servius  Tullius,  to  complete 
his  legislation,  intended  to  resign  the  royal  dignity,  and  to 
establish  the  consular  form  of  government.'^  The  patricians 
ako  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  change ;  for  they 
had  reason  to  fear  lest  the  hateful  laws  of  the  king  should  be 
eonfinaed  for  ever,  if  consuls  were  appointed ;  and  they  there* 
fore  unhesitatingly  joined  in  the  conspiracy  of  L.  Tarquinius. 
yfhea  the  whole  plan  was  ripe,  Tarquinius  appeared  in  the  senate 
with  the  enngns  of  royalty,  and  heaped  all  possible  obloquy  and 
ealummLes  upon  the  aged  king.  The  report  of  the  commotion 
soon  reached  the  king's  ears,  and  he  hastened  to  the  senate- 
house,  where,  standing  in  the  door-way,  he  rebuked  Tarquinius 
as  a  seditious  traitor ;  but  the  latter  treated  the  king  with  insults 
and  contempt ;  and  as  the  friends  of  each  party  were  preparing 
tor  noknoe,  he  sdzed  the  king,  threw  him  down  the  steps  of  the 
lenate-house,  and  then  returned  to  his  associates  in  the  senate. 
Servius  Tullius,  who  was  bleeding  profusely,  was  raised  from  the 
ground  and  led  away  by  some  of  his  faithful  servants.  But 
before   he   reached  his  dwelling,  he   was    overtaken   by  the 

»  Ur.  i.  48 ;  Dionji.  It.  40 ;  Plutarcli.  De,  PoH.  Rom,,  p.  323,  d. 
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emisBaries  whom  Tarquinius  had  sent  after  him,  and  murdered  in 
the  street.  HIb  body  was  left  weltering  in  its  blood.  Tullia,  at 
whose  instigation  this  horrid  deed  had  been  committed,  was  too 
impatient  to  wait  at  home  for  the  tidings  of  the  result  of  her 
husband's  doings  on  that  day.  Through  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
she  drove  to  the  senate-house,  and  was  the  first  to  salute  her 
husband  as  king ;  but  he  ordered  her  to  get  out  of  the  tumult 
and  return  home.  On  her  way  thither  she  passed  through  the 
street  in  which  the  body  of  her  father  was  lying.  The  horror- 
struck  driver  stopped  the  carriage;  but  the  inhuman  Tullia 
ordered  him  to  drive  on  over  the  corpse ;  and  she  and  her  carriage 
were  covered  with  the  blood  of  her  father.*'  Tarquin  forbade 
the  burial  of  the  king's  body,  saying  in  mockery,  *'  Bomulus  too 
went  without  a  funeral ; "  and  this  impious  mockeiy  is  said  to 
have  given  rise  to  his  surname  Superbus.*" 

Servius  Tullius  had  reigned  for  a  period  of  forty-four  years 
(from  B.C.  578  to  685).  His  memoiy  continued  to  be  cherished 
by  the  plebeians  for  centuries ;  and  his  birthday  was  celebrated 
on  the  nones  of  every  month ;  for  he  was  known  to  have  been 
bom  on  the  nones  of  some  month,  the  month  itself  having 
become  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  At  the  time  when  the  plebeians 
were  most  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  patricians,  their  veneration 
for  the  good  king  Servius,  who  had  su£Pered  the  death  of  a 
martyr  in  their  cause,  became  so  strong,  that  the  senate  found  it 
necessary  to  enact  that  markets  should  never  be  held  on  the 
nones ;  lest  the  people,  irritated  by  oppression,  and  animated 
by  the  remembrance  of  better  days,  should  venture  to  rise,  and 
restore  the  laws  of  the  king."  It  can  hardly  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  show,  that  the  account  of  the  death  of  Servius  TuUius  is 
not  historical:  there  must  indeed  have  been  some  historical 
foundation  for  it ;  but  the  odium  attached  to  the  detested  name 
of  the  last  king,  and  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  plebeians  against 

V  In  commemoration  of  thifl  crime         ^  Compare  Ovid.  Fcut.  yi.  581, 
tho  atrect  was  in  aftcr-timet  called      &c. 
tbe  victu  iceleraiut.  ^  Macroblua,  Sat.  i.  18. 
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the  patricians,  probably  combined  to  make  up  the  fearfully  tragic 
story  of  the  king's  death.  There  cannot,  howeyer,  be  any  doabt 
that  the  truth  on  which  that  story  is  founded,  is  that  Servius 
fell  a  yictim  to  a  patrician  counter-revolution,  by  which  most  of 
Jus  iiistitutions  for  establishing  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  commonalty  were  abolished. 

The  legend  of  Senrius  being  the  offspring  of  a  slave  seems  to 
be  a  mere  etymological  speculation  about  the  origin  of  the  name 
Servius,  which  was  connected  with  tervut  and  servire ;  and  we 
must  observe  .in  general,  that  the  history  of  Servius  Tullius,  the 
most  ranarkable  among  the  Eoman  longs  whose  personal  exist- 
ence is  sufficiently  established,  is  quite  as  mythical  as  that  of 
Bomulus  or  Numa.  The  genuine  Eoman  tradition  about  his 
descent  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  he  was  a  Latin,  and  probably 
bdoDged  to  a  family  whick  had  been  incorporated  with  the 
Boman  curiae  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  His  Etruscan 
origin  would  be  irreconcilable  with  the  whole  character  of  the 
poUtical  institutions  ascribed  to  him. 

The  statement  that  Servius  Tullius  completed  the  building  of 
the  city,  and  for  the  sake  of  safety  surrounded  it  with  a  wall 
embracing  seven  distiuct  districts,  commonly  called  hills,  is 
established  beyond  a  doubt :  and  that  fiict  is  a  proof  that  he  had 
formed  a  correct  notion  of  the  destiny  of  the  city. 

But  what  more  than  anything  else  makes  the  reign  of  Servius 
Tullius  memorable,  and  therefore  deserves  our  special  attention, 
is  the  new  constitution  which  he  gave  to  his  kingdom ;  Mid 
especially  the  arrangements  he  made  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  plebeians.  His  great  object  was  to  unite,  on  principles  of 
justice  and  equity,  the  two  bodies  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
into  one  great  ancT  powerful  nation.  We  remarked  above  that 
Tarquinius  Priscus  attempted  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  out  of 
the  separation  of  the  Bomans  into  two  classes  of  citizens,  one  of 
which  had  to  bear  its  share  in  all  the  public  burdens  and  duties, 
while  it  was  excluded  not  only  from  all  honours  and  advantagps, 
but  from  exerdsingany  influence  whatever  upon  the  goveroment. 
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These  latter  citizens  were  in  fact  treated  as  aliens,  and  were  with- 
out any  internal  organisation  of  their  body ;  no  laws,  in  fine, 
existed  to  regulate  their  relation  to  the  ruling  dass  or  patriciaDS. 
Tarquinius  had  raised  some  of  them  to  an  equality  with  the 
patricians ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  plebeians  still  continued  in 
their  undefined  and  precarious  position,  until  Serrius  Tullios, 
with  as  much  wisdom  as  boldness,  set  about  the  task.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  we  do  not  hear  of  any  opposition 
having  been  made  by  the  patricians  to  his  legislation  until  the 
whole  was  completed. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  give  the  plebeians  an  inde- 
pendent political  organisation :  for  this  purpose,  he  divided  the 
city  of  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Aventine, 
into  four  regions  or  districts,  which,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
the  three  patrician  tribes,  he  called  tribus  (iriAus  urbanae) ;  and 
the  territory  of  Rome  {ager  Jtonumus)  into  twenty-six  other 
tribes  (tribus  rtuticae).  These  thirty  tribes,  being  distinct 
localities,  were  of  course  inhabited  by  patricians,  no  less  than  by 
plebeians ;  but  they  were  instituted  for  the  plebeians  exclusively; 
and,  politically,  the  patricians  were  not  considered  in  this  divi- 
sion.*' The  affairs  of  each  tribe  were  managed  by  an  officer 
called  irilmnui,  whose  office  must,  however,  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  later  tribunes  of  the  people ;  and  each  tribe  was 
again  divided  into  a  number  of  ptu^t  each  of  which  was  headed 
by  an  officer  called  magitier  pagi.  The  tribunes,  who  were  also 
called  euraiorea  tribmtm^^^  had  to  keep  the  lists  of  the  members 
of  their  respective  tribes,  and  to  collect  the  trUmkt$i^  In  ^ 
constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes 
{comiHa  tributa)  had  no  other  power  than  that  of  discussing  the 

'^  It  migbt  seem  nirprising  to  find  loet  a  comidenl^le  part,  periiafM  one- 

that  in  the  year  ■  o.  495,  when  one  third,  of  their  territory,  which  trould 

new  trihe  had  already  been  added,  the  naturally  ha^e  reduced  the  number 

total  number  did  not  amount  to  more  of  tribes  from  thirty  to  twenty, 
than  twenty-one  (Lit.  ii.  21)  ;  but         **  Varro,  JH  Ling.  LoL  Tt*  9,  p- 

Niebuhr  baa  ihown  that  in  the  war  263. 
with  Ponenna  the  Romam  m»t  have 
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ftffairs  of  the  tribes  aa  snch ;  and  any  resolations  passed  in  them 
were  binding  only  on  those  contained  in  the  tribes,  that  is,  on 
the  plebeians.  It  is  further  stated,  that  the  king  assigned  allotn 
meats  of  public  land  to  the  poorer  plebeians,  probably  to  those 
vbo  belonged  to  the  country  tribes,  and  were  not  yet  possessed 
of  landed  property.  The  twenty-six  country  tribes  contained 
tbe  wealthier  portion  of  the  plebeians,  who  liyed  on  their  farms, 
and  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits,  the  most  honourable  occupa- 
tion among  the  early  Bomans ;  whereas  the  members  of  the  four 
city  tribes  were  probably  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  were  at  all  times  thought  less  honourable  than  the  country 
tribes.  The  dvil  relations  between  the  two  estates  also  occupied 
the  king's  attention;  and  he  regulated  them  by  a  number  of 
laws,  which  he  caused  to  be  carried  in  the  assembly  of  the 
curiae. 

Hitherto  birth  and  descent  alone  had  constituted  any  legal 

distinction  between  Boman  citizens ;  and  there  was  accordingly 

no  other  division  except  that  into  patricians  or  nobles,  and 

plebeians.    But  Servius,  like  Solon,  established  a  timocracy; 

tliat  is,  he  made  property  the  standard  to  determine  the  rights 

and  duties  of  every  citizen.     He  accordingly  instituted  a  census, 

for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  property  of  every  citizen, 

both  patrician  and  plebeian ;  and  as  property  is  a  fluctuating 

thing,  he  ordained  that  a  census  should  be  held  every  five  years, 

which  period  was  called  a  liuirum,^    In  this  census  the  whole 

people  was  conceived  of  as  an  army  {exercUm  or  dams)^  and  as 

consisting  of  two  parts,  the  infantry  and  cavalry.     The  part 

which  formed  the  infantry  (pedUes)  was  divided,  according  to 

the  amount  of  property,  into  six  classes ;  an  institution  which, 

with  some  modifications,  continued  down  to  the  end  of  the 

republic.     The  class  to  which  a  citizen  belonged  determined  the 

amount  of  tribute  he  had  to  pay  for  purposes  of  war,  his  position 

in  the  army,  and  the  kind  of  armour  with  which  he  had  to  equip 

^  Thit  word    is    connected  ^th      end  of  cafh  census  a  Itutratto  or  pnn- 
fuBtrore  and  ItutntUo^  because  at  the      fication  of  the  whole  people  took  placo. 

£ 
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himself.  For  the  purpose  of  voting  in  the  great  assembly^  each 
class  was  divided  into  a  number  of  ceiUuriae  or  9i^agia^  each 
of  which  had  one  vote ;  one-half  of  the  centuriae  of  each  class 
consisted  of  the  elder  persons  (semores),  while  the  other  half 
contained  the  younger  (Juuiores.)  The  first  class  comprised  all 
persons  whose  property  amounted  to  at  least  100,000  ases 
(100  attic  minae  or  about  820/.  of  our  money) :  the  second, 
those  who  had  not  less  than  75,000  ases  (75  attic  minae,  or 
about  240/.) ;  the  third,  those  who  possessed  at  least  50,000 
ases  (50  attic  minae,  or  about  160/.) ;  the  fourth,  those  who  had 
at  least  25,000  ases  (25  attic  minae,  or  about  80/.) ;  the  fifth, 
those  who,  according  to  livy,  had  11,000  ases,  or,  according  to 
Dionysius,  12^  minae,  (that  is,  12,500  ases,  or  about  40/.  I 
Those  whose  property  did  not  amount  to  the  last-mentioned  sum 
formed  the  sixth  class:  being  exempt  from  the  tribute,  and 
having  to  pay  only  a  poll-tax,  they  were  called  proletarii  or 
capite  cam ;  whereas  those  contained  in  the  five  other  daaaes 
were  called  aaaidui  or  locupUtes,^  It  is  not  stated  whether  the 
sums  here  mentioned,  as  qualifications  for  each  dass,  refer  to  a 
man's  annual  income,  or  to  the  whole  stock  of  his  property ;  but 
all  circumstances  compel  us  to  believe  that  the  latter  was  meant. 
The  smallness  of  these  amounts  cannot  surprise  us,  if  we  reooUect 
that  the  law  specifies  only  the  minimum ;  and  that  a  person 
might  have  possessed  twice  or  three  times  the  amount  prescribed 
to  the  first  dass,  and  yet  have  belonged  to  it.  We  must  also 
bear  in  mind  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  everything  in  ancient 
Italy  \  so  that  the  possessor  of  320/.  was  really  a  man  of  con- 
siderable property.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  king,  that  the  first  class  should  not 
contain  only  the  very  wealthy,  but  aU  those  whom  we  should 
term  "  rich  persons  of  the  middle  dass." 

^  Tho  acoounU  of  the  ininimun]  StaataverfoMWug,  p.   246,  &c.)     It 

of  property  in  each  of  tho  five  dassvs  should  alto  be  stated  that  tome  writers 

are  not  the  same  in  all  writers,  but  the  mention  onlj  fire  claaaea,  the  psxkletai- 

differences  may   easily  be  accounted  nana  not  being  taken  into  aoooont. 
for.     (Gdttling,  OescJUckU  der  JGjm. 
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Each  class  was  divided  into  two  equal  halves,  the  seniors  and 
the  juniors  :  the  latter  were  men  from  their  seventeenth  to  their 
forty-fifth  year ;  and  the  former,  those  from  the  age  of  forty- 
five  to  that  of  sixty :  the  seniors  were  not  obliged  to  march  out 
into  the  field,  but  in  case  of  need  they  might  be  called  to  arms 
to  defend  the  city.  After  the  completion  of  his  sixtieth  year,  each 
person  was  exempt  from  military  service.*^  We  have  hitherto 
made  mention  of  only  two  kinds  of  assemblies,  the  one  of  the 
curiae  {condUa  cunaia)^  which  of  course  consisted  of  patricians 
alone,  the  other  of  the  thirty  local  tribes  {comitia  trihUa)  in  which 
pl^>eians  only  took  part ;  but  in  addition  to  these  Servius  Tullins 
instituted  the  great  national  assembly  of  the  centuries  (comUia 
eeniuriatd),  which  met  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  in  which 
patriciaDS  and  plebeians  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality ; 
for  there  the  importance  of  every  citizen  was  determined  by  no 
other  standard  than  that  of  property  and  age.  For  the  purpose 
of  Toting  in  that  assembly,  each  class  was  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  centuries,  each  of  which  counted  as  one  vote.  The 
first  daas  contained  eighty  centuries  or  suffiragia ;  that  is,  forty 
oenturies  of  the  seniores,  and  forty  of  the  juniores  :  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  dasses  were  divided  each  into  twenty  centuries; 
ten  of  the  seniores,  and  ten  of  the  juniores :  the  fifth  class  had 
thirty  centuries;  fifteen  of  the  seniores,  and  fifteen  of  the  juniores. 
Henoe,  the  total  number  of  the  centuries  of  the  five  classes  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy,  of  which  the  first  class  alone  had 
eightj,  while  the  four  others  together  had  only  ninety,  so  that 
weal^  had  a  decided  advantage  in  this  assembly  of  the  centuries. 
Besides  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  centuries  of  the  classes, 
Servius  instituted  five  others,  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
classes,  but  voted  between  them.  Th^  were,  two  centuries  of 
ih&fabri  (smiths  and  carpenters)  which,  according  to  Livy,  voted 

*■  It  k  eornmonly  ttated  that  the  is  oontndieted  bj  nmnerous  hbtorlcsl 

men  abore  mttj  irere  not  allofred  to  &ctt.    See   Becker,  Hamdlm^i^  der 

Tote  in  ike  sMembly  of  the  people ;  JRSm,  AUerthSimer^  ii.,  p.  216. 
bat  this  opinion  it  in  itwlf  abiurd,  and 

Ed 
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after  the  centuries  of  the  first  class,  or,  according  to  DionysiuSy 
after  those  of  the  second  class ;  two  oentories  of  the  corfneineB 
and  hibicines  (homists  and  trumpeters),  which,  according  to  livj, 
voted  after  the  fifth,  or,  according  to  Dionysius,  after  the  fourth 
class ;  and,  lastly,  all  those  persons  whose  property  did  not  oom« 
up  to  the  minimum  of  the  fifth  class :  thus,  the  sixth  class  formed 
only  one  century,  and  accordingly  had  only  one  Yote.  The  fire 
additional  centuries  were  not  divided  like  those  of  the  dassea 
into  seniores  and  juniores,  but  the  oentuiy  of  the  sixth  class 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  three  sub-divisions,  viz.,  the  aoeend 
veUUit  the  proletarii,  and  the  capite  cetui^  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  property :  the  accensi  velaii  were  those  whose 
property  was  between  1500  ases  and  the  minimum  of  the  fifth 
class,  and  they  were  regularly  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  army ; 
i\ie  proletarii  wer^  those  whose  property  was  less  than  1500  bat 
above  S75  ases,  and  they  were  rarely  required  to  do  militaiy 
service,  until  in  the  year  b.g.  290  the  custom  was  established  of 
enlisting  them  regularly.  The  et^nte  cenn,  who  possessed  less 
than  875  ases,  were  not  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  until  the 
time  of  Marius." 

All  that  has  been  said  hitherto  refers  to  the  Boman  dtizena 
only  in  so  far  as  they  formed  the  infantry  of  the  army :  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  175  centuries  above  enumerated,  Servius  TuUina 
formed  a  certain  number  of  equestrian  centuries,  which  were  not 
subdivided  into  seniores  and  juniores,  but  contained  only  men 
below  the  age  of  forty-six.  When  he  began  his  reforms,  he 
found  the  three  double  centuries  of  equites,  as  they  had  been 
constituted  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Servius  divided  these  three 
double  centuries  into  six  single  ones,  each  consisting  of  200 
equites :  they  were  called  the  9ex  st^agia,  and  formed  the  corps 
of  patrician  equites.     In  addition  to  these  six  centuries,  Servius 

**  If  wo  tuppose  tbftt  the  fint  two  oentniy  would  hsre  contained  five 

ditkioiit  of  thit  oentnry  were  fubdi-  diTifiont,  which  would  account  for  ita 

▼idod,  like  the  centuries  of  the  clasaes,  name  guitUema  dattit,  and  alio  for 

into  aeniores  and  juniores,  the  whole  Dionjaiua  calling  it  the  nzth  daaa. 
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created  twelve  new  ones^wlucli  he  took  from  among  the  wealthiest 
plebeians,  and,  which,  like  the  six  patrician  ones,  undoubtedly 
ocnsisted  of  200  men  each;  so  that  the  eighteen  equestrian 
ee&tories  contained  altogether  3600  men.  As  to  the  property 
qualification  required  of  an  equea  in  those  early  times,  we  have  so 
exact  testimony :  all  we  are  told  is,  that  the  equites  were  taken 
from  among  those  who  had  the  highest  centus,  which  might  mean, 
that  all  of  them  belonged  to  the  first  dass ;  but  as,  in  the  later 
times  of  the  republic,  the  equestrian  census  was  four  times  as 
high  as  that  of  the  citizens  of  the  first  dass,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  that  the  same  or  a  similar  arrangement  was  made  by 
ServiuB  Tullius.  Each  eques  received  firom  the  public  treasury 
a  certain  sum  of  money  (aea  equesire)  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing a  war-horse  {e^«8  pubUcus),  and  an  additional  annual 
soin  for  its  maintenance.  This  annual  sum  was  levied  upon 
orphans  and  widows,  who  were  otherwise  exempt  from  the  tri- 
bute. The  sum  total  of  all  the  centuries  in  the  Servian  consti- 
tution was  thus  193 ;  so  that  97  formed  a  majority  of  votes  in 
the  assembly.  Now,  considering  that  the  equites  gave  their 
votes  first,  and  next  the  seniores  and  juniores  of  the  first  class, 
it  is  evident  that  a  great  preponderance  of  power  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  wealthiest  Bomans ;  for  if  the  eighteen  equestrian 
oenturies  and  the  eighty  centuries  of  the  first  class  were  agreed 
upon  any  point  under  discussion,  the  question  was  decided  at 
once,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  putting  it  to  the  vote  of  the 
other  oenturies.  The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the 
census  of  each  dass,  the  order  of  voting,  the  number  of  votes 
{peniuriae  or  tuffragid)  assigned  to  each,  and  the  slight  differences 
which  occur  in  the  accounts  of  the  two  principal  historians,  Livy 
andDionysius. 
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TU&iifar  View  of  the  Oentwiee  of  the 

to  the  Sketiak 

Zwy. 

BquiTBS  .        .        .  Centuriae  18 
I.  Clabb.  Censas  100,000  asea 
Centuriae  aenioruni  40 

Centuriae  juniorum     .    40 
Centuriae  fabrom    .    .      2 
XL  Clam.  CeDsoB  75,000  &8e& 
Centoriae  seniorum     .     10 
Centuriae  juniorum     .    10 

III.  Class.  Census  50,000  ases.  . 

Centuriae  seniorum     .     10 
Centuriae  juniorum     .     10 

IV.  Class.  Census  25,000  ases. 

Centuriae  seniorum  .  10 
Centuriae  juniorum  .  10 
v.  Class.  Census  11,000  asea. 
Centuriae  seniorum  .  15 
Centuriae  juniorum  .  15 
Centuriae  accens.,  oor- 

]iicmnm,tubicinum  .      3 
Centttriacapiteoensorum   1 

Sum  total  of  the  eenturiae     •  194 


(^oiset  and  of  the  SgwUee,  mooordimg 

CdmatUutien, 

JHonytinu, 

EquiTES  .        .        .  Centoi^iae  18 
I.  Class.  Census  100  minae. 

Ceotoriae  seniamm     .  40 

Centuriae  juniorum      .  40 
n.  Class.  Census  75  minae. 

Centnriae  seniorum  10 

Centuriae  junionun     .  10 

Centuriae  fabrum   .     •  2 

III.  Class.  Census  50  minae. 

Centnriae  seniorum     .     10 
Centuriae  juniorum     .     10 

IV.  Clas&  CeosDB  25  minae. 

Centuriae  seniorum     .     1 0 
Centuriae  juniorum     .     10 
Centuriae  tubie.  &  eomie.  2 
V.  Class.  Census  12]^  minae. 

Centuriae  seniorum     .     15 
Centuriae  juniorum  15 

VI.  Class. 

Centuria  capite  eensomm  1 

Sum  total  of  the  ceatoriae     .  193 


There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  account  given  by 
Dionysius  is  the  correct  one;  for,  according  to  Livy's  calculation, 
it  might  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  an  absolute  majority, 
since  it  might  so  happen  that  ninety-seven  centuries  voted  for  a 
proposal,  and  the  other  ninety-seven  against  it.  The  assembly 
of  the  people,  in  which  the  votes  were  given  according  to  centuriea, 
comprising,  as  it  did,  both  patricians  and  plebeians,  was  a  true 
representation  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  only  one  in  which  a 
plebeian  felt  himself  placed  on  an  equality  with  his  patrician 
neighbour,  provided  he  was  possessed  of  the  same  amount  of 
property.  To  these  comitia,  which,  for  most  purposes,  took  the 
place  of  those  of  the  curiae,  although  the  latter  still  continued  to 
be  held,  Servius  transferred  the  election  to  the  highest  magia* 
trates,**  the  decision  upon  peace  and  war,  and  the  confirmation 


*  The  officers  of  the  curiae  and 
those  of  the  thirty  local  tribes  were 
of  course  appointed  respcctivoly  by  the 
curine  and  the  tribes:   wo  are  here 


speaking  only  of  those  maghtrates 
whose  office  concerned  the  whole 
people. 
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of  leg^islatiTe  measures  proposed  by  the  senate.  No  mention  is 
made  of  Senrins  having  established  the  connubiumheiweeD.  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  nor  of  his  having  made  the'  latter  eligible 
either  to  the  highest  magistracies  and  priestly  offices,  or  into  the 
senate.  All  that  Servios  aimed  at,  seems  to  have  been  to 
secure  to  the  plebeians  an  influence  upon  the  legislature,  the 
election  of  magistrates,  and  other  matters  of  public  importance ; 
and  as  the  degree  of  influence  was  dependent  npon  property,  its 
exercise  was  within  the  reach  of  every  industrious  plebeian. 
The  king  showed  his  political  wisdom  by  not  altogether  over- 
taming  the  ancient  order  of  things ;  and  by  placing  the  plebeians 
in  a  position  from  which  they  might  gradually  work  their  way 
upwarda,  or  in  one  which,  at  least,  rendered  further  development 
posaible.  His  institutions,  therefore,  contained  the  germs  of  the 
ibtoie  equality  between  the  two  estates.  The  statement,  that  he 
intended  to  resign  his  regal  power,  and  to  institute  two  consuls, 
006  a  patrician,  the  other  a  plebeian,'^  as  also  to  invest  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  with  the  extensive  powers  of  which  we  find 
them  possessed  in  after-times,  appears  to  be  nnfounded,  and  to 
have  arisen  from  the  grateful  disposition  of  the  plebeians  towards 
the  king,  whom  they  loved  to  regard  as  the  founder  of  all  their 
great  institutions. 

^  lirfu  ■tatement,  that  the  first  centuries;  and  Ntebohr'i  attempt  to 
eoiMiils  were  elected  according  to  the  show  that  L.  Junius  Brutus,  one  of 
Commentaries  of  Serrius  TuUius,  the  first  consuls,  actually  was  a  pie- 
nothing  else  than   that   thej  beian,  is  not  very  suocessfol. 


wen  elected  in  the  assemblj  of  the 
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CHAPTER  V. 

L  TAliqniNIUS  SUPBRBUa — BA-NISHMBNT  OF  THB  KING  AMD  HIS  FAMILY — 
RETR08PBCTIVB  VIEW  OF  THB  ROMAN  CONSTITUTION  UNDER  THB 
KINGS,  AND  OF  THB  CONDITION  OF  THB  PBOFLB. 

TuEBE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hatred  of  the  Idngly  fonn  of 
government,  which  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the 
republican  Romans,  though  it  may  hare  arisen  from  the  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  rule  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  yet  contributed,  in 
its  turn,  not  a  little  to  blacken  his  character  in  history ;  and  that 
no  small  part  of  the  odium  attaching  to  hia  name  must  be  set 
down  to  the  love  of  exaggeration.  Tarquinius  Superbus  was  on* 
questionably  a  general  of  great  talent ;  and  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  of  Rome  were  advanced  by  him  more  than  by  any 
of  his  predecessors. 

After  the  murder  of  Servius  Tullius,  L.  Tarquinius  Superbus 
ascended  the  throne,  without  being  either  elected  by  the  senate 
and  people  or  sanctioned  by  the  curiae.  In  the  revolution  to  which 
he  owed  his  elevation,  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon  the 
plebeians  by  Servius  were  abolished.  The  people  were  so  severely 
oppressed,  kept  so  closely  to  hard  work  in  erecting  the  king's 
magnificent  buildings,  and  subjected  so  much  to  the  caprices  of 
the  tyrant  and  the  patricians,  that  numbers  of  them  made  away 
with  themselves ;  to  check  which,  the  king  is  said  to  have  ordered 
their  dead  bodies  to  be  nailed  to  crosses.'  It  was  not  the 
plebeians  alone,  however,  that  had  to  suffer :  many  of  the  old 
patricians  were  put  to  death  or  sent  into  exile,  probably  because 
they  had  not  been  as  zealous  in  support  of  his  usurpation,  as 

1  Plin  J,    ffist,    Nat   xzxvi.    24,     Iwrbarity  to  Tarquinint  Pritmu.  Scnr. 
§  3,  who  erroneously  attributes  this     ad  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  60S. 
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those  patriciaiis  who  had  reoently  been  raised  to  their  rank  by  his 
fiither.  He  sarrounded  himself  with  a  body-guard  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  securing  his  usurped  power;  and  after  being  thus 
strengthened,  he  took  the  whole  administration  of  justice  into  his 
own  hands :  many  senators  were  put  to  death ;  others  were  sent 
into  exile,  and  their  property  was  confiscated  by  the  king.  The 
number  of  senators  was  thus  greatly  reduced;  and  no  new 
ones  were  elected'  to  fill  the  vacant  places :  nay,  the  king  never 
eondeseended  even  to  assemble  the  senate,  or  to  consult  it 
respecting  any  matter,  taking  upon  himself  the  decision  of  all 
questions  respecting  which  it  had  formerly  been  customary  to 
•sk  the  opinion  of  the  senate. 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  like  many  other  tyrants  who  about  the 
lame  time  ruled  in  the  cities  of  Qreece,  was  no  less  bold  and 
warlike  than  fond  of  splendour  and  magnificence.  All  Latium 
was  obliged  to  bow  before  the  migesty  of  Bome,  and  to  recognise 
her  as  the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  According  to  Livy 
and  Bionysius,'  Latium  was  reduced  to  submission  by  persuasion, 
by  the  personal  influence  of  the  tyrant  upon  the  leading  men 
among  the  Latins,  and  by  the  family  connections  he  formed  with 
them;'  while  men,  like  Tumus  Herdonius  of  Aricia,  who 
▼entured  to  oppose  the  king's  schemes,  were  treated  as  male- 
foetors  and  sentenced  to  death.  Cicero,^  on  the  other  hand, 
speaks  of  all  Latium  having  been  conquered  by  force  of  arms. 
But  however  this  may  have  been,  the  Boman  king  thenceforth 
sacrificed  the  bull,  at  the  annual  festival  of  all  the  Latins  {fenae 
LeUmae%  on  the  Alban  mount,  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris,  on  behalf  of  all  the  Latin  towns,  each  of  which  received 
a  portion  of  the  victim's  flesh.*  In  order  that  in  war  the  Latins 
should  not  have  any  separate  commanders  and  standards,  the 
king  composed  the  maniples  in  the  Boman  army  of  both  Bomans 

'  Liv.  L  49 ;  IMonys.  ir.  45,  &e.  '  Some  ruins  of  this  common  sano- 

'  Thus  he  is  said  to  hare  giren  his  taary  of  the  Latins  are  still  visihle  on 

daogliter  in  marriage  to  Octarins  Ma^  the  hill,  which  now  bears  the  name  of 

miliiis  of  Tusculum.  MonU  C7avo. 


*  I>e  Re  Publ.  il  24. 
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and  Latins.  The  league,  of  which  Tarqainiiu  thoa  became  the 
chief,  waa  also  joined  by  the  Hernicana,  and  by  the  Volacian 
towns  of  Ecetra  and  Antium,  but  their  cohorts  were  kept  apart 
from  the  Boman  legions. 

The  next  thing  which  engaged  his  attention  was  the  war 
against  the  Yolsdans.  Suessa  Pometia,  a  wealthy  Volscian  town» 
with  a  most  fertile  and  luxurious  domain,  was  besieged  and  taken. 
The  king  obtained  immense  booty ;  and  the  yast  sum  of  money 
produced  by  its  sale  enabled  him  to  complete  the  building  of  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  CapitoUne  hill,  which  his 
father  had  TOwed  in  the  Sabine  war.*  But  the  money  thus  raised 
was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses,  and  the  people  were 
burthened  with  heayy  taxes  and  compdled  to  perform  hard  task- 
work. All  the  gods,  to  whom  places  had  before  been  dedicated 
on  the  Capitol,  now  gaye  way  to  the  great  gods  whose  worship 
was  to  be  established  there,  with  the  exception  of  Juyentas  and 
Terminus,  indications  that  the  youth  of  the  Boman  empire  would 
never  fade,  nor*  its  boundaries  be  reduced.  In  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  temple,  the  workmen  found  a  human  head,' 
undecayed  and  trickling  with  blood,  which  was  interpreted  to 
signify  that  Bome  was  destined  to  be  the  head  of  the  world.  In 
a  subterranean  cell  of  this  temple  were  preserved  the  Sibylline 
books,  in  which  the  fate  of  Bome  was  revealed.  The  king  was 
said  to  have  received  them  from  a  sibyl  or  prophetess.  She  had 
offered  to  sell  him  nine  books  for  three  hundred  pieces  <ji  gold ; 
but  being  treated  by  the  king  with  scorn,  she  first  burnt  three, 
then  three  more,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  remaining  three 
also,  unless  the  king  would  pay  her  for  them  the  same  sum  whidi 
she  had  at  first  asked  for  all  nine.  His  curiosity  was  at  last 
excited,  and  he  purchased  the  three  books,  whereupon  the  sibyl 
disappeared.^ 


<  Seo  p.  58.  Uuin.    Dionjs.   it.  59;  Plin. 

'  The  head  was  supposed  to  have  Nat.  xxviL4;  Seirius^acZ  Virg.AetL 

been  that  of  one  Tolus ;  the  hill,  which  Tiii.  345. 

had  before  been  called  Mont   Tar-  *  According   to   some    authoritlea, 

peiutf  was  thenceforth  called  Capita-  the  sybil  had  i|>pearcd  to  Tarquinius 
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The  war  with  Snessa  Pomeiia,  in  the  temtery  of  whicli  Tar- 
qmnitts  afterwards  established  the  colonies  of  Signia  and  Circeii. 
was  the  first  of  a  series  which  fills  the  early  annals  of  the  republic, 
and  lasted  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years. 

The  Eoman  arms  were  next  directed  against  Gtabii,  one  of  the 
Latin  towns,  situated  about  twelve  miles  from  Borne.  It  had 
proudly  rejected  the  proposal  to  join  the  confederacy  with  Borne. 
Tarquinius  attempted  to  besiege  the  place,  but  being  repulsed, 
he  endeavoured  to  effect  by  fraud  and  treachery  what  could  not 
be  accomplished  by  force.  While  he  was  occupied  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  great  buildings  at  Bome,  his  eldest  son  Sextus, 
according  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  went  to  Ghibii,  pretending  to 
have  been  ill-treated  by  his  father;  and  showing  the  wounds 
which  he  said  his  cruel  parent  had  inflicted  on  him,  he  implored 
the  protection  of  the  Gabines  against  the  tyrant.  He  was  kindly 
leodved  by  the  Grabines,  who  hoped  that,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  infuriated  son,  they  might  soon  compel  the  father  to  abstain 
from  hostilities.  Sextus  stimulated  the  Gabines  to  wage  war 
against  Bome :  they  listened  to  his  advice,  and  even  intrusted 
him  with  the  command  of  a  body  of  volunteers,  who  marched  out 
and  ravaged  the  Boman  territory.  Every  enterprise  succeeded ; 
for  booty  and  soldiers  were  thrown  in  his  way  by  his  father  at 
certain  places.  The  deluded  Gabines  at  length  made  him  com- 
mander-in-chief of  their  troops.  Several  skirmishes  took  place 
with  the  Bomans,  m  which  the  Gabines  were  allowed  to  gain 
advantages  over  their  enemies ;  and  their  confidence  in  their 
leader  increased  from  day  to  day.  When  Sextus  had  reached  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  was  doubtful  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
be  should  deliver  Gabii  into  the  hands  of  his  father,  he  secretly 
sent  a  messenger  to  him,  to  request  his  advice.  Tarquinius, 
who  happened  to  be  in  his  garden  when  the  messenger  arrived, 
was  afraid  to  trust  the  man  with  any  express   and  definite 

Priacof,  Bud  sold  tlie  l>ooki  to  him.  bad  to  coiutdt  them  whenerer  the 

(Yarro,  ap.  Zactant.  IntUt.  I  6.)  The  %Ute  wu  Yiiited  by  any  eztnordinary 

care  of  these  booki^  of  fate  was  in-  calamity. 
tniated  to  two  oflScera,  duwmiri,  who 
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meesage.     He  therefore,  while  walking  about  in  the  garden,  as 
if  he  were  meditating  upon  an  answer,  struck  off  the  heads  of 
the  tallest  poppies  with  his  stick ;  and  without  saying  a  word 
dismissed  the  messenger.     The  latter,  on  his  arriyal  at  Gabir, 
related  to  Sextus  what  he  had  seen ;  and  the  prince  at  once 
understood  the  meaning  of  his  father's  act.     He  caused  the 
principal  men  at  Gkbii  to  be  put  to  death,  by  bringing  false 
accusations  against  them,  while  others  were  despatched  in  secret, 
or  sent  into  exile.  Their  property  was  confiscated  and  distributed 
among  the  common  people,  who  by  this  means  were  made  to 
forget  the  public  misfortune.     When  the  city  was  thus  bereared 
of  its  best  citizens  it  was  without  a  struggle  delivered  up  into 
the  hands  of  Tarquinius,  who  gave  the  Roman  franchise  to  its 
citizens;*  he  also  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Aequians,  and 
renewed  the  treaty  with  the  Etruscans. 

After  these  successful  military  undertakings,  Tarquinius  again 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  completion  of  the  Capitoline  temple, 
the  sewers,  and  other  useful  or  ornamental  buildings.  But  his 
security  of  uninterrupted  good  fortune  was  disturbed  by  alarming 
,  prodigies.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  was  then  in  the  highest  repute ; 
and  as  the  prodigies  appeared  to  announce  misfortune  to  the 
royal  family,  the  king  sent  his  two  younger  sons,  Titus  and 
Aruns,  to  consult  the  oracle  about  the  means  of  averting  the 
evil.  They  took  with  them  costly  presents  for  the  god,  and  were 
accompanied  by  L.  Junius  Brutus,  a  son  of  the  king's  sister. 
His  brother  had  been  put  to  death  by  Tarquinius,  and  he  him* 
self  had  saved  his  life  only  by  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
dullard  or  idiot,  though  in  reality  he  was  a  young  man  of  strong 
judgment  and  intellect,  and  was  only  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  his  unde. 
When  the  king's  command  had  been  executed  at  Delphi,  the 
youths  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  ask  the  Pythia  who 


•  Traces  of  the  anciAst-giSinarCr — arr-^  t  i  hf  1>p  of  ralm ;  this  temple 
Os^i^ste^s^  ^n  in  the  walls  of  the     and   the  walls  oi  li.v  Hiv  wvn   »U 
riTSTa  temple  of  Jupiter.     But  as      that  then  Pemaincd, 
irlj  as  the  time  of  Dionysitii   the 
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was  to  become  king  of  Borne  after  the  death  of  Tarquinius.  The 
Pythia  answered,  ''  He  who  first  kisses  his  mother."  The  two 
brothers  determined  to  keep  this  oracle  secret  from  their  brother 
Sextus,  that  he  might  be  shut  out  from  the  throne,  and  settled 
between  themselves  by  lot  which  of  them  should  first  kiss  their 
mother  on  their  return  to  Bome.  But  their  plan  was  an  idle 
one,  for  the  Pythia  did  not  mean  their  human  mother,  but  the 
earth,  the  mother  of  all  mortals ;  and  Brutus,  who  understood 
the  meaning,  pretending  to  fall,  kissed  the  earth,  as  he  touched 
the  ground,  without  being  observed  by  his  cousins. 

After  the  return  of  the  princes  to  Bome,  other  prodigies 
harassed  the  king's  mind  :  they  clearly  foreboded  his  downfall, 
and  warned  him;  but  he  was  blind  to  their  import,  and  did 
nothing  to  avert  his  fate.  As  the  great  public  works  had 
exhausted  his  treasury,  and  he  was  in  want  of  means  to  soothe 
the  anger  of  his  hard-worked  and  oppressed  people,  who  began 
loudly  to  show  their  discontent,  he  undertook  a  war  against 
Ardea,  a  wealthy  town  of  the  Butulians,  situated  on  a  lofty  rock. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  place  by  assault ;  but  as  this 
was  impracticable,  the  Bomans  laid  siege  to  it,  hoping  to  compel 
the  inhabitants  to  surrender  by  intercepting  their  supplies.  The 
Bomans  therefore  lay  idle  in  their  tents,  waiting  tiU  the  people 
of  Ardea  should  have  consumed  their  stores  of  provisions.  One 
4ay,  as  the  king's  sons  and  their  cousin,  L.  Tarquinius,  sumamed 
Cdktinus  (from  the  town  of  CoUatia)  were  banqueting  in  their 
tent,  a  discussion  arose  about  the  virtues  of  their  wives,  and  each 
extolled  his  own  above  those  of  the  others.  Collatinus  however 
was  strongest  in  the  praise  of  his  wife  Lucretia,  and  challenged 
the  princes  to  convince  themselves  by  going  to  Bome  and  Col- 
latia,  and  paying  an  unexpected  visit  to  their  wives.  Heated 
by  wine,  they  forthwith  mounted  their  horses,  and  straightway 
rode  to  Bome.  There  they  found  the  princesses  revelling  in  the 
evening,  at  a  luxurious  banquet,  with  their  friends.  Prom  Bome 
they  proceeded  to  CoUatia ;  and  though  they  arrived  very  late  at 
night,  they  found  Lucretia  engaged  in  spinning  amid  the  circle 
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of  her  maids.  CoUatinus  and  the  princes  were  kindly  reoeiyed 
by  Lucretia;  and  her  husband  enjoyed  the  triumph  he  had 
gained  through  her  domestic  virtues. 

A  few  days  after  their  return  to  the  camp,  Sextus  Tarquinius, 
inflamed  by  reckless  lust,  went  secretly  with  only  one  trusty  com- 
panion to  GoUatia.  Being  a  kinsman,  he  was  hospitably  reoeiTed 
by  Lucretia ;  but  in  the  dead  of  night  he  entered  her  chamber, 
sword  in  hand,  threatening  that  unless  she  would  consent  to 
satisfy  his  brutal  lust,  he  would  kiU  her,  and  lay  a  slave,  with  his 
throat  cut,  beside  her  body;  that  he  would  thus  render  her 
memory  for  ever  loathsome,  and  returning  to  the  camp,  tell 
Collatiuus  that  he  had  avenged  his  honour.  By  this  terrific 
threat  he  gained  his  end.  Lucretia,  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
sent  a  messenger  in  the  morning  to  her  husband  at  Ardea,  and 
to  her  father  Lucretius  at  Rome,  begging  them  to  come  to  Collatiay 
each  with  his  most  faithful  friend,  for  that  horrible  things  had 
taken  place.  Lucretius  came  with  P.  Valerius,  who  was  after* 
wards  sumamed  Publicola,  and  Collatinus  with  L.  Junius  Brutus. 
They  found  the  disconsolate  wife  sitting  in  her  chamber ;  and  as 
her  friends  entered,  tears  burst  from  her  eyes.  She  told  them 
the  dreadful  tale,  and  called  upon  them  to  avenge  the  crime  of 
which  she  was  the  victim.  They  swore  that  the  fiendish  man 
should  be  chastised,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  her ;  but  in 
vain :  she  drew  forth  a  dagger  which  she  had  concealed  under 
her  garment,  and  plunged  it  into  her  breast.  While  the  others 
stood  by,  amazed  at  what  they  had  heard  and  saw,  Brutus  drew 
the  dagger  out  of  the  body,  and  swore  by  the  bloody  weapon 
to  destroy  Tarquinius  Superbus  and  all  his  race.  His  three 
friends  swore  to  the  same  effect,  and  followed  Brutus  as  their 
leader,  as  he  demanded  of  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny 
exercised  by  Tarquinius  and  his  sons.  They  carried  the  corpse 
of  Lucretia  into  the  market-place  of  CoUatia.  The  people, 
affected  and  indignant  at  the  dreadful  sight,  took  up  arms,  and  at 
once  renounced  the  rule  of  Tarquinius.  A  garrison  was  formed 
at  Collatia,  and  all  the  young  men  followed  Brutus  to  Home. 
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The  news  of  these  events  produced  the  same  indignation  at 
Borne  as  it  had  done  at  Gollatia.  The  gates  were  closed ;  and 
Brotus,  who  held  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  Geleres,  ordered 
the  people  to  be  called  together  in  the  forum.  When  the  people 
were  assembled,  and  Brutus  had  explained  to  them  the  object  of 
their  meeting,  all  were  animated  by  one  feeling :  with  one  accord 
they  decreed  the  deposition  of  king  Tarquinius,  and  banished 
him  with  his  wife  and  family.  Brutus  then  collected  a  body  of 
▼olunteers,  and  set  out  against  the  king,  who  was  still  in  the 
camp  at  Ardea;  while  Lucretius^  who  had  been  invested  by 
Tarquinius  with  the  office  of  prefect  of  the  dty,  remained  behind 
irith  the  supreme  command  at  Borne.  TuUia,  the  queen,  had 
taken  to  flight;  and  the  people  left  her  punishment  to  the  spirits 
of  her  father  and  her  hosband  whom  she  had  murdered.  When 
the  king  in  his  camp  was  informed  of  what  was  going  on  at 
Bome,  he  immediately  marched  to  quell  the  insurrection.  But 
he  found  the  gates  of  the  city  closed  against  him ;  while  Brutus, 
by  a  different  road,  had  reached  the  camp  at  Ardea.  The  soldiers 
saluted  him  as  the  liberator  of  their  country,  expelled  the  king's 
sons,  and  confirmed  the  deposition  of  the  tyrant.  Tarquinius 
and  his  two  sons,  Titus  and  Aruns,  took  refuge  at  Caere  in 
Etmria,  where  Eoman  exiles  were  entitled  to  settle  as  citizens. 
Sextus  fled  to  Gabii,  which  he  regarded  as  his  own  principality ; 
but  the  friends  of  those  whom  ho  had  put  to  death  now  made 
him  pay  for  his  crimes  with  his  life.^° 

L,  Tarquinius  Superbus  had  reigned  at  Bome  for  a  period  of 
25  years,  from  B.C.  534  to  510 ;  but  no  king  was  elected  after 
him.  According  to  the  regulations  of  Servius  Tullius,  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries  met  in  the  field  of  Mars :  a  truce  was 
conduded  with  Ardea,  and  the  army  called  back  to  Bome.  The 
people  abolished  the  kingly  dignity  for  ever,  and  outlawed  every 
one  who  should  attempt  to  rule  as  king  at  Bome.  The  laws  of 
Servius  Tullius  were  restored ;  and  under  the  presidency  of  the 

^  According  to  Dionjtius,  Sextus  lived  teTeral  jean  longer,  and  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Lake  Regillut. 


''S 
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prefect  of  the  city,  the  people  elected  two  men,  L.  JaniiiB  Bratiu 
and  L.  Tarquinins  OoUatinus,  to  rule  over  them  with  the  title  of 
consuls,  for  the  term  of  one  year.  The  day  of  the  king's  flight 
{regifitgi/um  or  fugaUd)  was  celebrated  at  Eome  every  year  on  the 
24th  of  February ;  but  though  the  Bomans  detested  the  kingfy 
form  of  government,  and  even  the  very  name  of  king,  they  did 
not  abolish  any  of  the  civil  or  religious  institutions  of  their 
kings,  and  even  their  statues  on  the  Capitol  were  preserved  from 
destruction  by  a  certain  feeling  of  reverence. 

The  history  of  the  last  Tarquinius  is  so  much  interwoven  with 

poetical  tales,  and  bears  such  evident  marks  of  exaggeration, 

that  all  we  can  look  upon  as  reaUy  historical  are  the  bare  facts 

that  he  was  a  tyrannical  ruler,  and  the  last  king  of  Bome.     The 

story  of  the  war  with  Qabii,  and  of  the  treachery  of  Seztus, 

is  tiothing  but  a  repetition  of  that  of  Sinon  related  by  Virgib 

and  of  that  of  Zopyrus  told  by  Herodotus.^^    It  is  inconceivable 

that  any  ancient  sovereign  should  have  granted  the  franchise,  as 

Tarquinius  is  said  to  have  done,  to  a  city  like  Oabii,  especially 

after  such  occurrences  as  tradition  has  handed  down.    The  treaty 

with  Gabii  was  engraved  upon  a  wooden  shield,  whidi  was 

preserved  at  Bome  in  a  temple  as  late  as  the  time  of  Dionysins ; 

and  the  very  existence  of  such  a  treaty  shows  the  absurdity  of 

the  story  about  the  surrender  of  that  town.     The  account  of  the 

enormous  spoils  taken  at  Suessa  Pometia  is  quite  incredible ;  and 

though  Tarquinius  is  said  to  have  destroyed    the   place,  it 

re-appears  in  histoiy  a  few  years  later,^*  when  it  is  besieged  and 

taken.  The  stories  of  the  particular  cruelties  of  Tarquinius  bear  the 

strongest  marksof  being  either  in  ventionsorvery  much  exaggerated : 

one  of  them  teUs  us  that  he  introduced  human  sacrifices;*^  another 

that  he  invented  instruments  of  torture.^^    The  statement  that 

Brutus  acted  the  part  of  an  idiot,  and  was  treated  as  such,  is  at 

variance  with  the  other  that  he  was  invested  with  the  office 


"  III.  154,  T.  92.  i«  Euacb.  Ckrm.  N.  U69  ;  laidor 

w  Ur.W.  17.  Or^.v.  27 

»  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  7. 
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of  tribune  of  the  Celeres ;  the  i\ro  statements  must  have  arisen 
from  two  different  traditions,  which  were  afterwards  combined 
into  one.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  story  of  his  feigned  idiocy 
had  no  other  ground  than  the  signification  of  the  name  Brutus, 
which  means  **  dull "  or  "  stupid,''  and  in  the  Oscan  language, 
"a  run-away  slave."  We  may  also  mention  that  in  the  year 
before  the  deposition  of  Tarquinius,  Brutus  is  described  as  a 
youth,  yet  scarcely  two  years  later  we  find  him  the  father  of  sons 
who  are  old  enough  to  take  part  in  a  conspiracy.  The  beautiful 
md  tragic  tale  of  Lucretia,  and  the  account  of  the  subsequent 
banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  have  in  themselves  nothing  im- 
probable :  the  fate  of  Lucretia  in  particular  is  of  by  no  means 
imcommon  occurrence  in  little  states  governed  by  tyrants ;  but 
her  story  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  about  the  Roman 
camp  before  Ardea.  Now  we  are  told  that  immediately  after  the 
banishment  of  the  king,  a  truce  was  concluded  with  Ardea :  and 
in  the  treaty  with  Carthage,  which  was  made  in  the  same  year, 
we  find  the  Bomans  stipulating  that  no  injury  should  be  done 
to  the  Ardeatans,  just  as  if  Ardea  had  been  one  of  the  subject 
Latin  towns.^*  This  fact  renders  the  truce,  and  consequently  the 
stoiy  of  the  siege,  altogether  extremely  doubtful. 

The  period  during  which  Bome  was  governed  by  kings  is  not 
the  same  in  all  authorities :  according  to  some  it  was  240,  accord- 
ing to  others  243,  and  according  to  others  again  244  years ; 
though  the  first  or  round  number  of  240  seems  to  have  been  the 
one  most  generally  adopted.  Even  if  we  overlook  the  unusual 
phenomenon  of  seven  elective  kings  ruling  for  so  long  a  period 
as  240  years,  there  are  obvious  reasons  for  treating  the  chrono- 
k>gy  of  the  kingly  period,  and  of 'the  subsequent  time  down  to 
the  taking  of  Bome  by  the  Ghiuls,  as  artificially  made  up  by 
later  annalists;  for  there  is  symmetry  throughout,  and  where 
such  a  symmetry  exists,  we  cannot  help  saying  with  Archimedes, 
when  he  saw  mathematical  figures  in  the  sand,  "  Here  I  perceive 
the  hand  of  man."     Not  to  mention  the  impossibilities  and 

»  Polyb.  iii,  22. 
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abeurdities  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Tarqnins,  the  mere 
fact  of  the  whole  period  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  its 
cq>tnre  by  the  QbxjIb  being  divided  into  three  almost  equal 
portions,  each  beginning  with  some  great  event  in  Boman  history 
— ^the  formation  of  the  plebeian  order  about  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  the  fourth  kmg,  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  the 
conquest  of  Bome  by  the  Gauls — ^is  sufiident  to  show,  that  little 
or  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  such  chronological  specnlationa. 
The  result. of  these  considerations,  which  Niebuhr  has  pursued 
with  great  minuteness,  is,  that  we  cannot  say  whether  Bome  was 
really  governed  by  seven  kings  only,  or  whether  there  were 
actually  no  more  than  seven,  but  that  the  period  assigned  to 
their  reigns  is  too  long.  In  short,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
oonchiding  that  the  whole  chronology  of  those  times  is  a  fabriea- 
tion*  made  up  long  subsequently,  when  the  genuine  ancient 
documents  were  lost ;  for  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  when 
Bome  was  sacked  by  the  GFauls,  nearly  all  the  andent  historical 
monuments  were  destroyed ;  and  the  history  of  the  times  previous 
to  that  calamity  was  afterwards  restored  from  very  imperfect 
data. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  at  the  constitution  of  Bome  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  under  her  kings.  Down  to  the  time  of 
Servius  TuUius,  the  whole  government  was  divided  between  the 
ioM^f  the  senate,  and  the  aesembly  of  the  curiae,  Bome  was  an 
elective  monarchy,  in  which  the  power  of  the  king  was  limited  by 
the  senate  and  the  people.  The  sons  of  the  later  kings  are  said, 
in  the  traditions,  to  have  claimed  a  certain  right  to  succeed  their 
f&thers ;  but  such  a  right  was  never  recognised.  The  king  was 
the  head  of  the  state,  and  united  in  his  person  the  judidai,  the 
executive,  and. to  some  extent,  also  the  legislative  power:  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  head  of  all  religious  and  military 
affairs.  These  powers  however  were  ddegated  to  him,  at  his 
dection,  by  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens ;  and  on  his  death 
they  naturally  devolved  on  the  people.  An  interrex  waa  than 
appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  new  election  of  the 
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kmg,  wbo  was  in  reality  no  more  than  the  highest  magistrate. 
When  the  senate  and  the  interrex  had  agreed  upon  a  fit  candi- 
date, he  was  proposed  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  had  to 
decide  whether  they  would  accept  him  or  not.    But  besides  this 
decision  of  the  people,  it  was  necessary  that  the  gods  should  by 
angniy  approve  of  the  election ;  if  the  signs  were  favourable,  the 
new  king  was  inaugurated.    When  this  ceremony  was  over,  the 
king  proposed  to  the  assembled  curiae  a  decree  or  law,  by  which 
they  should  confer  upon  him  the  imperiuniy  that  is,  the  highest 
military  and  judicial  power  (lex  curiaia  de  trnperio)}^    In  the 
oonstituticm  of  Senrins  TuUius,  it  was  of  course  intended  that 
the  king  should  be  elected  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries ;  and 
that  the  imperium  should  be  conferred  upon  him  by  the  curiae : 
this  regulation  was  followed  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  in  the 
deciions  of  the  magistrates.     The  king  was  thus  the  supreme 
oommandrar  in  war,  the  chief  judge,  and  the  high  priest  of  the 
nation  v  in  his  judicial  functions  however  he  was  probably  assisted 
by  a  council;  and  it  would  also  seem  that  a  person  condemned 
by  the  king  might  appeal  to  the  assembly  of  the  curiae.    The 
ensigns  of  the  king's  power  were  the/a«c«9,  or  bundles  of  axes, 
which  were  carried  before  him  by  the  twelve  lictors.    These 
iasoes,  as  well  as  the  other  badges  of  royalty,  the  curule  chair, 
and  the  toga  praetexta,  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Borne  from  Etruria,  according  to  some  in  the  rcagn  of  Bomulus, 
according  to  others  in  that  of  the  elder  Tarquinius  or  Tullus 
Hostilius.    The  king  derived  his  income  from  a  portion  of  the 
domain  land  {ager  pubUcus)^  and  from  his  share  of  the  booty  taken 
in  war.     Besides  the  long  there  was  no  permanent  magistrate, 
unless  we  consider  the  tribune  of  the  Cekres,  who  was  the  king's 
Ticegerent  in  all  mQitaiy  undertakings,  to  have  been  one.    The 
cudoB^  or  prtt^ectua  urbii,  that  is,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  was 

■  TUs   i»  ezprened  in  lArj  by  cumsaaiembled  inthe  oomitiaemiftta; 

the  phittfl  patrei  auctorei  fivml  or  and  does  not  by  any  means  signify  tho 

faiii  $unt:  the  word  patre$  in  this  senate, 
phitte  is  quite  equlTalent  to  thepatri- 
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intrusted  with  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  city  whenerer 
the  king  was  absent^  and  was  appointed  by  the  king  himself. 

The  senate  was  a  deliberative  assembly,  which  formed  the  state 
oouncil  of  the  king,  who  had  the  power  of  electing  into  it  whom- 
soever he  pleased,  without  being  responsible  to  any  power  in 
the  state.  Hence  it  cannot  properly  be  said  that  the  senate 
repreaeiUed  the  people,  or  any  portion  of  it :  the  only  thing  that 
might  lead  to  such  an  idea  is  the  circumstance,  that  an  equal 
number  of  senators  was  taken  from  each  of  the  three  tribes.  The 
power  of  the  senate,  in  its  relation  to  the  king,  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  very  limited  kind ;  for  no  meeting  of  the  senators  could 
be  held  unless  it  was  convened  by  the  king,  or  his  vicegerent, 
the  prefect  of  the  city.  The  king  himself  introduced  the  subjects 
for  discussion,  and  asked  the  senators  for  their  opinions ;  but  as 
the  senate  was  not  an  invention  of  the  Eoman  kings,  but  an 
institution  which  we  find  in  all  the  states  of  antiquity,  as  well  as 
in  Latium,  usage  undoubtedly  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in 
regard  to  the  king's  conduct  towards  the  senate :  although  the 
senate  could  not  act  without  the  king's  will,  which  it  had  no 
means  of  opposing,  yet  the  king  was  obliged  to  listen  to  hia 
senate ;  and  it  was  only  the  tyranny  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  that 
dispensed  with  consulting  the  senate.  The  chief  subjects,  which 
were  brought  before  it  for  discussion,  were  those  rehiting  to 
affairs  with  foreign  cities  or  nations ;  such  as  the  beginning  of 
war,  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  formation  of  treaties  and  alli- 
ances, and  the  like.  Bespecting  the  part  which  the  senate  took 
in  legislation,  and  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  we  have 
no  information ;  but  though  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  king 
consulted  the  senate  upon  legislative  matters,  still  the  fact  of 
Servius  Tullius  having  been  able  to  carry  out  his  constitutional 
changes,  which  were  greatly  against  the  wishes  of  the  senate, 
shows  that  the  senate  must  have  been  very  powerless,  and  had 
no  means  of  thwarting  the  king's  plans.  With  regard  to  matters 
of  administration,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  lands 
conquered  in  war  were  not  disposed  of  without  the  co-operation 
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of  the  senate ;  and  also,  that  the  king  could  not  tax  his  subjects 
at  discretion,  or  without  the  consent  of  the  senate. 

The  assembly  of  the  people,  previously  to  the  constitution  of 
Serrius  Tnllius,  is  naturaUy  no  other  than  the  assembly  of  the 
patricians,  according  to  their  curiae  (eomiHa  curiaid).  This 
assembly  may,  in  some  respects,  be  said  to  have  possessed  the 
sorereign  power;  for  it  was  the  source  from  which  the  king 
deriTed  his,  and  to  which  it  returned  on  the  king's  death.  In 
ddegating  to  one  person  the  rights  originally  belonging  to  them, 
the  people,  in  one  sense,  renounced  those  rights ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  did  not  pledge  themselves  to  submit  to  his  will, 
or  to  give  up  their  co-operation  in,  and  their  right  of  voting 
upon,  matters  of  public  importance.  The  rights  of  the  people, 
therefore,  were  not,  as  in  many  modem  states,  a  concession 
made  to  them  by  their  sovereign,  but  originally  belonged  to 
them ;  and  what  they  retained,  or  gave  up,  was  based  upon  a 
contract  between  the  people  and  their  king.  The  comitia  of  the 
curiae  were  conyened  by  the  king,  or  his  Wcegerent,  through  a 
lictor,  and  had  the  power  of  accepting  or  rejecting  any  proposal 
that  was  brought  before  them.'^  Each  citizen  had  a  personal 
and  independent  rote  in  his  particular  curia ;  but  the  people  did 
not  TOte  as'  a  mass  of  individuals :  when  the  opinion  of  each 
cnria  was  ascertained  by  the  majority  of  individuals  in  it,  then 
an  the  curiae  voted,  each  curia  being  reckoned  as  one  vote ;  just 
as  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  the  votes  were  given  by  centu- 
ries, and  not  by  individuals.  The  comitia  curiata  were  held  in 
the  oomitinm,  under  the  presidency  of  the  king,  or  the  magis- 
trate who  had  convoked  them.  They  had  not  the  power  to 
originate  any  measure  whatever,  to  propose  amendments,  or  to 
discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  proposal :    all  they  could 

>7  'With  these  comitia  curiata  we  the  pontlfib,  and  in  which  the  people 

nost  not  oonfoand  mere  con^tonet,  likewise  acted  a  passive  part,  cither 

that  is,  assemblies  in  which  certain  receiving  information  or  being  called 

thxngi  were  only  announced  to  the  to  be  witness  to  certain  religions  ta 

people ;  Bor  the  comitia  eaiata^  which  legal  transactions, 
wer*  heid  under  the  preaidencj  of 
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do  was  to  accept  or  reject ;  bat  on  this  point  they  had  perfect 
freedom  to  act  as  they  thought  fit,  and  their  decision  was  finaL 
The  principal  subjects  on  which  the  assembly  had  to  decide  were, 
the  election  of  the  king,  the  passing  of  laws,  and  a  yari^y  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  internal  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  curiae,  gentes,  and  families.^  In  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hoe- 
tilius,  the  assembly  is  said  to  have  become  the  high  court  of 
appeal  in  criminal  cases ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful,  as  the  same 
is  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic  In 
the  constitution  of  Serrius  Tullius,  the  principal  rights  of  tbe 
oomitia  curiata  were  transferred  to  the  comitia  of  tbe  centuries, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken ;  and  the  oomitia  of  the  ourae 
received,  by  way  of  compensation,  the  right  of  sanctioning  or 
rejecting  the  measures  which  had  been  passed  by  the  centuries. 
Bespecting  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  their  mode  of 
living  in  those  early  times,  scarcely  anythmg  is  known  beyond 
what  may  be  gleaned  from  the  legendary  traditions.  The  progress 
of  civilisation  must  have  been  greatly  impeded  by  the  oonstant 
wars  which  the  Bomans  had  to  carry  on  with  their  neighbours  i 
although  the  stories  about  king  Numa  and  his  regulations  would 
lead  IIS  to  infer,  that  there  existed  in  his  reign  a  certain  degree 
of  prosperity  and  industrial  activity,  forming  a  strong  ooainui 
with  the  shepherds'  mode  of  Ufe,  in  the  time  of  Eomulus.  The 
earliest Eomans  had  no  coinage;  what  they  had  to  pay  th^ 
paid  in  cattle,  or  masses  of  brass ;  for  Servius  Tullius  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  king  who  coined  brass,  marking  it  with  the 
figure  of  some  animal.^'  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Tarquinius  th«t 

^  Dionynns,  (ii.  U,  It.  20)  who     the  people  having  had  anything  to  do 
in  general  dcscribea  the  distribution      with    the    conclusion    oT    a 


of  the  powers  of  government  as  nearly  whereas  it  is  well  known  that 

the  same  aa  it  was  in  the  later  times  could  not  he  declared  without- tho  ood- 

of  the  republic  is  wrong  in  his  de-  sent  of  the  people.    See  liT.  u  82 ; 

llnitions.     With  regard  to  the  comi-  Gellios,  zri.  4. 

tia,  e.  g.  he  mentions  that  they  had  ^  Henoe    the    word    for    bmhmj, 

also  to  decide  upon  peace  and  war  ;  peeuma,    was    derived    ftom  peam, 

hut  in  the  kingly  period,  and  for  a  cattle.     See  Piin.  SuL  Nal^  aodii. 

long  time  after,  no  instance  occurs  of  8,  18. 
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RcHne,  wbich  until  then  had  been  a  place  of  not  much  note,  aAd 
more  like  a  cluster  of  separate  villages  or  little  townships,  acquired 
ike  appearance  of  a  great  city,  and  was  filled  with  magnificent 
ardiitectural  works.  The  principal  and  most  honourable  occupa* 
tion  of  a  Boman  was  agriculture ;  and  rustic  festiyals  sanctified 
and  enliyened  the  toU  of  the  labourer  in  the  field.  Commerce  and 
trade,  for  purposes  of  gain,  being  little  esteemed,  were  mostly 
left  to  the  clients,  and  afterwards  to  those  plebeians  who  had  no 
farms  of  their  own  to  cultivate ;  but  still  commerce  must  have 
acquired  considerable  importance,  from  the  time  that  Ostia 
became  the  port  of  Bome,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  treaty 
which  Bome  concluded  with  Carthage  in  the  first  •  year  of  the 
republic.  The  fine  arts  and  literature  were  yet  foreign  to  the 
Bomans;  and  the  great  architectural  works,  which  were  executed 
mider  the  last  kings,  were  designed  and  superintended  by  Etrus- 
can artists.  The  language  of  the  Bomans  was  harsh  and  inflexible, 
and  little  suited  to  the  purposes  of  literature ;  the  art  of  writing 
was  unquestionably  known,  but  probably  used  only  for  public 
purposes,  such  as  the  census,  the  keeping  of  the  annals  or  records 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  and  prodigies  of  each  year, 
and  other  similar  objects.  The  Bomans  did  not  possess  the 
artistic  geniua»  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  charactei 
of  the  Greeks :  their  character  was  more  severe  and  warlike ; 
practical  and  domestic  life  had  more  charms  for  them  than  for 
the  volatile  Greeks.  The  power  of  a  father  over  his  children 
was  almost  unlimited.  Their  domestic  life  was  of  the  simplest 
kind :  it  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of  our  ancestors  during 
the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages ;  for  the  virtues  of  the  wife  of 
the  first  Tarquinius,  and  of  the  chaste  Lucretia,  consisted  in  their 
industrious  and  domestic  habits :  we  find  these  princesses  de- 
acribed  as  occupied  with  spinning  amid  their  maid-servants; 
while  tradition  mentions  with  disapprobation  the  luxurious  life 
of  the  princesses  in  the  court  of  the  last  king. 


\^  H18T0RT   OF   ROME.  [^.510. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

BSlABLISniISNT  OF  THB  SSPUBLIC — EVKVa  DOWN  TO  THE  BATTLE  OP 
LAKB  BS0ILLU8 — DBATH  OF  TABQUINIUS  SUPBRBUS. 

The  revolution  wMch  put  an  end  to  the  kingly  goyeniment  at 
Borne,  and  for  it  substituted  a  republic,  did  not  produce  any  mate- 
rial alteration  in  the  state  of  affairs,  or  in  the  condition  of  tbe 
people :  all  that  was  effected  was  the  restoration  of  the  oonstita- 
tion  of  Servius  Tullius ;  for  the  two  republican  magistrates,'  wlio 
had  been  appointed  after  the  banishment  of  the  king,  received  the 
same  power,  and  the  same  ensigns  of  their  dignity,  as  had  before 
belonged  to  the  king.  The  only  difference  was,  that  one  of  the 
magistrates  might  be  checked  by  the  other ;  and  that  their  office 
lasted  only  one  year ;  after  which  they  retired  to  a  private  station, 
and  might  be  called  to  account  for  their  conduct  during  the  period 
of  their  office.  The  king  had  been  the  high  priest,  as  he  had 
to  perform  certain  public  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation; 
but  this  priestly  dignity  was  not  transferred  to  the  consuls ;  and 
a  separate  priest  (rex  sacrificulus  or  rex  saerorum)  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  those  public  sacrifices.  Tlie  two 
cousuls,  moreover,  had  not  the  fasces,  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 
both  at  the  same  time,  but  alternately  every  month,  beginning 
with  the  elder  of  the  two  magistrates,  or  the  cotuuI  major ;  so 
that  in  reality  one  only  was  invested  with  the  imperium  at  a  time. 

1  We  shall  througlioat  thii  woric  contvl  it  prolwblj  composed  of  €im 

€■11  them  by   the  title  of  comuiSt  ud  nU,  which  contain!  the  lame  root 

although  it  ia  a  well-known  hct  that  as  the  rerb  «a/to,  ao  that  conmUei  ng- 

at  firat  and  down  to  the  rear  b.c.  449  nifiei  **  thoae  who  go  together,**  just 

they  bore  the  title  of  prctetores^  and  in  as  praenU  and  exnd  signify  **  one  who 

Greek    writen  crpvnjryol  (Zonaras,  goes*  before,**  and  **  one  who  goes  oat.** 
▼il.  19;   Liv.  ill.  55.)    The  word 
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The  period  wMch  now  follpws,  firom  the  eatablishment  of  the 
commonwealth  down  to  the  battle  of  Lake  Begillos,  is  not  more 
historical  than  anj  of  the  preceding  periods :  it  is  full  of  poetical 
tales,  and  forms  the  condnsion  of  the  mythical  age  of  £ome. 
But  we  shall  relate  the  traditions  as  they  have  been  handed  down 
to  us,  and  make  our  comments  on  them  as  we  proceed. 

Brutos,  who  had  the  fasces  first,  made  the  people  swear  not  to 
allow  any  one  ever  to  role  at  Bome  with  the  title  of  Idng :  his 
next  step  was  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate,  which  had 
been  greatlj  reduced  by  the  late  long.  He  increased  the  number 
of  senators  to  800,  which  thenceforth  remained  imchanged  for 
many  centuries.  The  new  senators  were  taken  from  the  eques- 
trian order,  that  is,  from  the  wealthiest  class  of  Eoman  citizens ; 
and  among  them  there  were  probably  plebeians  as  well  as  patri- 
cians. A  distinction,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  made,  inas- 
much as  the  new  senators  were  called  conscripU,  while  the  old 
ones  were  siyhd  jpaires ;  so  that  after  that  time  a  person,  in 
.  addressing  the  senate,  had  to  use  the  title  paires  cofUcrijpHt  that 
is,  juUres  et  eomcripti. 

As  Tarqiunius  Collatinus,  the  second  of  the  first  pair  of  con- 
suls, belonged  to  the  family  of  the  exiled  king,  Brutus  prevailed 
upon  him  to  resign  his  office ;  and  Collatinus  withdrew  to  Lanu- 
vium,  where  he  lived  in  quiet  retirement  until  his  death.  This 
simple  story  contains  two  points  which  are  inexplicable :  first, 
how  was  it  that  Brutus,  hhnself  a  nephew  of  the  exiled  king,^ 
could  propose  to  Collatinus  to  resign  his  office,  m^thout  offering 
to  set  the  example  himself?  and,  secondly,  is  it  not  revolting  to 
every  good  feeHng,  that  Collatinus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia, 
should  have  been  aUowed  to  go  into  exile  P  The  common  excuse, 
derived  firom  the  jealousy  of  republics,  is  quite  inapplicable  here; 
for  CoUatinus  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  such  jealousy.  The 
stoiy,  in  its  present  form,  therefore,  is  either  incomplete  or 
inooiTect ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  poet,  from  whom  it  is 
derived,  overlooked  those  points  on  which  history  has  a  right  to 

'  Liv.  i.  56. 
F 
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demand  an  answer.  In  the  place  of  Collatinus,  the  people  elected 
P.  Valerius,  who  'had  been  one  of  the  four  liberators  of  bis 
country ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  centuries  exiled  the  whole 
gens  of  the  TarquiniL 

There  was,  however,  at  Rome,  a  party  of  young  men^  espedaQy 
nobles,  who  delighted  more  in  the  licentious  and  yoluptuous  life 
which  they  had  been  permitted  to  lead  under  the  rule  of  the  late 
tyrant,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  the  reckless  princes  of  the 
royal  family,  than  in  that  freedom  of  all  ranks,  which  obliged 
them  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  decency.  They,  therefore, 
regretted  the  abolition  of  the  regal  power,  and  drcumstanees 
seemed  to  render  its  re-establishment  possible :  for  at'  that  time 
there  arrived  at  Borne  Etruscan  ambassadors,  to  demand  of  the 
senate  the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins,  or,  at  least,  that  their 
property  should  be  given  back  to  them.  During  their  stay  at 
Rome,  these  ambassadors  formed  a  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  king,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  repaired  from  Caere  to  Tarquinii.  The  ViteUii,  Aquillii, 
and  two  sons  of  Brutus  (who  was  himself  married  to  a  sister  of 
the  Yitellii),  were  accomplices  in  the  conspiracy.'  The  senate 
having  decreed  that  the  property  left  behind  at  Bome  should  be 
given  up  to  the  exiles,  the  ambassadors,  while  making  preparations 
for  carrying  it  away,  vigorously  prosecuted  their  treacherous 
scheme.  But  a  slave,  who  at  a  banquet  in  the  house  of  the 
Vitellii,  had  overheard  all  their  plans,  and  knew  that  the  ambas- 
sadors were  in  possession  of  letters  irom  their  Boman  accomplices, 
denounced  the  whole  affair  to  the  consuls,  who  forthwith  ordered 
the  conspirators  to  be  arrested,  and  had  them  brought  to  trial. 
Their  guilt  was  established  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  Brutus  oon- 
demned  his  own  sons  to  death,  by  virtue  of  the  power  he  had 
over  them  as  their  father.    The  same  verdict  was  pronounced 


'  We  hkW9  already  noticed  the  in-  of  the  rerolution  deecribea  him  aa  the 

contittcncy  of  the  itorj  which  makes  father  of  two  sons  old  enough  to  join 

Brutus  a  jwfenia  a  short  time  before  in  a  treasonable  plot.    See  p.  89. 
the  revolution,  and  in  the  verj  year 
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agmnst  the  others;  but  being  patricians,  they  had  a  right  to 
appeal  to  their  peers.  The  example  of  Brutus,  however,  left  the 
curiae  no  choice,  and  all  the  criminals  were  scourged  and  beheaded. 
The  promise  of  the  senate,  to  restore  the  property  of  the 
exiles,  was  retracted  on  the  disooyery  of  the  conduct  of  the 
ambassadors,  and  all  the  king's  goods  were  abandoned  to  the 
phmder  of  the  populace.  The  property  of  the  Tarquins  was 
distributed  among  the  plebeians,  whereby  they  acquired  a  personid 
interest  in  assisting  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Tarquina.  One 
of  the  king's  estates  was  consecrated  to  Mars,  and  was  afterwards 
called  the  Field  of  Mars  (Oampus  Martius).  The  com  which 
grew  there  was  just  ripe;  but  as  the  people  were  scrupulous 
about  the  propriety  of  consuming  it,  they  took  up  the  sheaves  in 
baskets,  and  threw  them  all  into  the  river,  which  happened  to 
be  very  shallow.  The  sheaves  and  baskets  iloated  together  until 
their  course  was  checked  by  running  aground ;  as  they  aocumu- 
lated,  they  formed  the  island  in  the  Tiber  known  by  the  name  of 
imula  Tiberina,*  which  afterwards  became  sacred  to  the  god 
Aesculapius. 

When  tbe  news  of  these  occurrences  were  brought  to  Tarquinius, 
for  the  ambassadors  had  been  allowed  to  depart  unmolested,  he  at 
once  resolved  on  waging  war  against  Borne ;  and  as  he  promised 
the  Tarquinians  and  Yeientines  that  the  districts  which  Some 
had  taken  from  tbem,  should  be  restored,  they  joined  him  with 
large  armies.  The  Roman  consuls  marched  out  to  meet  their 
enemies;  Valerius  commanded  the  infantry,  and  Brutus  the 
cavalry.  The  Etruscan  cavalry  was  under  the  command  of  the 
king's  son  Aruns,  who,  on  recognising  Brutus,  galloped  against 
kim  with  an  his  might.  Brutus,  no  less  gallant,  did  the  same ; 
and  the  shock  with  which  the  two  rushed  against  each  other  was 
so  vehement,  that  both  fell  dead  from  their  horses.  The  infantry 
then  took  up  the  fight,  which  lasted  all  day.    In  the  evening,  both 

<  It  Msrcely  rM)u{i«t  to  l)e  obtcrved  See  Qellius,  vi.  7  ;  Plut.  Public,  8  ( 
that  this  ttorj  about  the  origin  of  the  Dionjs.  y.  3;  Plin.  Hitt.  NcU,  xviii.  4. 
Uaod  in  the  Tiber  ia  a  mere  fiction. 
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armies,  being  equally  worn  out,  withdrew  to  their  camps ;  though 
neither  party  would  admit  that  they  were  vanquished.  But  in 
the  night  the  voice  of  the  god  Silvanus  was  heard  saying,  that  the 
Etruscans  had  lost  one  man  more  than  the  Bomans,  and  that 
victoiy  belonged  to  the  latter.  This  voice  filled  the  Etruscans 
with  terror,  and  they  immediately  took  to  flight.  On  the  foUowing 
morning  Valerius,  seeing  that  the  enemy  was  gone,  collected  the 
spoils,  and  returned  to  Borne  in  triumph.  This  battle  was  fought 
near  the  forest  of  Arsia.  Valerius  solemnised  the  burial  of 
Brutus  with  great  splendour ;  but  his  loss  was  felt  so  deeply  by 
the  people,  that  the  Boman  matrons  mourned  for  him  a  whole 
year  as  for  a  father.  His  statue  was  placed  in  the  Capitol,  amid 
those  of  the  Boman  kings. 

As  P.  Valerius  did  not  cause  a  successor  to  Brutus  to  be  elected, 
and  was  building  for  himself  a  stone  house  on  the  top  of  the 
Velia,  in  a  lofty  and  strong  position,  the  people  suspected  him  of 
aiming  at  kingly  power.  He  himself  was  not  conscious  of  any 
such  purpose ;  but  when  he  was  told  of  the  rumours  that  were 
afloat,  he  stopped  the  building ;  and  having  convoked  the  assembly 
of  the  curiae,  he  appeared  before  them  with  his  fasces  lowered,  a 
sign  that  he  respected  the  migesty  of  the  people,  and  regarded 
them  as  the  source  of  his  power.  This  display  of  deference  to 
them  delighted  the  people  greatly ;  they  granted  Valerius  a  piece 
of  land  on  the  ascent  of  the  Velia,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
privilege  of  having  the  doors  of  his  house  opening  into  the  street 

In  order  to  prove  still  more  to  the  people  how  little  he  was 
inclined  to  revive  the  kingly  dignity,  and  how  seriously  he  thought 
of  restraining  even  the  consular  power  within  certain  limits,  he 
enacted  several  laws,  which  were  so  agreeable  to  the  people  that 
they  honoured  him  with  the  surname  of  Publicola,  that  is,  the 
man  who  honours  the  jfopulus.  One  of  these  laws  allowed  a 
citizen,  who  had  been  condemned  by  a  magistrate  to  be  fined, 
scourged,  or  put  to  death,  to  appeal  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people.  This  law  of  course  referred  only  to  the  plebeians,  who 
thus  obtained  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  assembly  of  the  plebeian 
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fciibes  ;*  for  the  patricians  had  always  possessed  the  privilege  of 
appealing  to  the  cniiae.  This  nght>  however,  did  not  extend 
beyond  one  mile  from  the  city ;  for  there  the  magistrate  might 
avail  himself  of  his  imperium  against  patricians  as  well  as 
plebeians.'  Another  law  of  Valerius  enacted  that  any  one  who 
should  be  convicted  of  aiming  at  r^al  power,  or  should  exercise 
any  authority  with  which  he  was  not  invested  by  the  people, 
should  be  devoted  with  all  his  substance  to  the  gods.'  These 
laws  having  passed,  he  convened  the  assembly  of  the  centuries 
for  the  election 'of  a  successor  to  Brutus.  The  new  consul  was 
Sp.  Lucretius,  a  man  much  advanced  in  years,  who  died  a  few 
days  after  his  election,  when  the  people  chose  in  his  place 
M«  Horatius  Pulvillus.  An  event  soon  occurred  which  created 
jealousy  between  the  two  consuls  and  their  friends.  The  temple 
of  Jupiter,  on  the  Capitol,  had  not  yet  been  dedicated ;  as  each 
consul  was  anxious  to  perform  the  solenmity,  they  drew  lots ; 
and  fortune  favoured  Horatius.  The  friends  of  Valerius  tried  by 
all  means  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Horatius,  but  in  vain.  ' 
At  the  moment  when  he  was  grasping  the  door-post  of  the 
temple,  some  one  suddenly  called  out  to  him  that  his  son  had 
died  (which  was  a  mere  fabrication),  and  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  ought  not  to  perform  so  solemn  an  act;  but 
Horatiu^  exclaimed,  "It  concerns  me  not,"  and  completed  the 
dedication.  The  ides  of  September,  on  which  the  ceremony 
took  place,  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era ;  and  an  account  of 
it  was  kept  by  a  nail  being  driven  into  the  wall  of  the  temple 
every  year  on  the  same  day. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  first  year  of  the 
republic,  and  one  which  is  established  by  better  authority  than 
any  other  of  the  same  time,  is  the  first  treaty  that  Bome  con- 
cluded witn  Carthage.  Polybius,®  the  only  writer  who  has 
noticed  the  treaty  and  thus  rescued  it  from  oblivion,  translated 

»  Liv.  nl.  55,  x.  9  ;  Diony^U.  89.  '  LIt.  ii.  8;  Diony*.  ▼.  19;  Fiut 

•  Ut.  Hi.  20  5  GaiuB,  iv.  106.  PiMic.  U,  «tc.  «  iii.  22, 
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it  from  brazen  tables  then  existing  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  archiTea 
of  the  aediles.  The  language  of  the  treaty  was  so  obsolete* 
that  in  some  parts  even  the  more  learned  among  the  Ennaiu 
could  only  guess  at  the  meaning.  From  this  treaty  we  leam  that 
at  the  time  when  it  was  concluded,  Rome  ruled  over  the  whole 
coast  of  Latium,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  Terracina;  that 
Rome  made  stipulations  in  behalf  of  Ardea,  Antium,  Aricia. 
Oirceii,  and  Terracina ;  that  the  Romans  and  their  confederates 
promised  not  to  sail  into  any  of  the  harbours  south  of  Cape 
Hermaeum,  which  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  golf  of 
Carthage ;  that  in  SicUy,  the  Roman  merchants  were  to  have  the 
same  privileges  as  the  Carthaginians ;  that  they  were  allowed  to 
trade  at  Carthage,  on  the  coast  of  Libya  west  of  Carthage,  and 
in  Sardinia.  This  treaty  with  the  great  commercial  republie  of 
Carthage  opens  at  once  a  wide  field  of  speculation,  inasmuch 
as  we  here  find  Rome  in  a  relation  of  which  her  legendary 
history  has  not  preserved  a  single  trace.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  treaty  mentions  Brutus  and  Horatius  as  the  two  consuls 
under  whom  it  was  concluded,  a  circumstance  which  ia  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  common  traditions,  according  to  which  Brutus 
and  Horatius  were  not  consuls  at  the  same  time,  but  the  latter 
was  the  successor  of  the  former. 

In  this  manner  the  first  year  of  the  republic  passed  away,  and 
P.  Valerius  was  elected  consul  a  second  time  with  T.  Lucretius. 
The  exiled  king,  who,  with  his  family,  had  in  the  meantime  taken 
refuge  with  Porsenna,  the  lord  (Lar)  or  king  of  Clusium,  in 
Etruria,  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  war  against  Rome.  Porsenna 
accordingly  marched  with  a  formidable  army  into  the  tenitoiy  of 
the  republic*  The  Romans  were  alarmed  in  the  highest  degree, 
for  never  had  so  powerful  an  enemy  appeared  in  the  neighbour- 
'hood  of  the  city :  eveiy thing,  that  could  be  devised,  was  done  to 
please  the  people  (the  plebeians) ;  and  thus  to  make  them  hold 

*  Dionytiui  makes  OcUtIui  Mami-  from  the  notion  that  the  ton-in-law  of 
lint  and  the  LAtina  join  the  Etm»-  Tarq^ainius  could  not  have  been  idle 
cans  ;  but  thii  li  a  mere  fiction,  arising     during  the  struggle. 
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out  firmly  against  the  mighty  invader.  The  Janicoliun  was  at 
once  taken  by  the  Etniscans,  the  Boman  garrison  of  that  fort 
reb-eating  within  the  city,  which  was  now  separated  from  the 
enemy  only  by  the  wooden  bridge  (pons  ntdlicius).  As  the 
Etruscans  advanced  towards  it,  the  Bomans  fled,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Horatius  Codes,  who  had  been  appointed  to  guard  it, 
and  of  his  comrades  Sp.  Larcius  and  T.  Herminins.  While  the 
Romans  were  fleeing  across,  Horatius  kept  off  the  assailing  host, 
and  bade  the  Bomans  tear  down  the  bridge,  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  other  side.  The  tliree  heroes  stood  like  rocks  against 
thousands  of  enemies ;  but  at  length  Horatius  commanded  his 
comrades  to  retire  into  the  city ;  and  he  alone  resisted  the  foe, 
until  the  shouts  of  the  workmen  and  the  crash  of  the  timber 
announced  to  him  that  all  were  safe,  and  that  the  bridge  was 
torn  down.  He  then  having  prayed  to  the  god  of  the  Tiber, 
that  he  would  save  him  and  his  arms,  dashed  into  the  stream. 
Amid  the  showers  of  the  enemy's  arrows  he  swam  across  to  the 
dty.  His  grateful  fellow-citizens  afterwards  erected  a  statue  to 
him  in  the  comiiium,  and  gave  him  as  much  land  as  he  coidd 
plough  round  in  a  day." 

The  Etruscans  now  besieged  Bome,  which  began  to  suffer  from 
famine.  The  citizens  testified  their  gratitude  to  Horatius,  by 
bringing  him  all  the  provisions  they  could  stint  themselves  of. 
When  the  famine  was  at  its  height,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no 
hope  of  saving  Bome,  C.  Mucins,  a  noble  youth,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  senate,  went  across  the  Tiber  intending  to  kill  king 
Porsenna  with  a  sword  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  gar- 
ment. He  understood  the  Etruscan  language,  and  made  his 
way  up  to  the  king's  tent ;  but  mistaking  a  scribe,  who  was  trans- 
acting business  with  the  soldiers,  for  the  king,  he  ran  his  sword 
through  him.  As  Mucins  attempted  to  force  his  way  back 
through  the  surrounding  crowd,  the  king's  attendants  seized  him 

*This  h  of  conne  a  poetical  ezag-     the  -very  wealthiest  Romans  of  later 
geratson,  mad  quite  incompatible  with     times, 
the  amount  of  land  possessed  even  by 
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and  brought  him  before  their  master.    Mucius  frankly  declared 
what  his  intention  had  been,  and  told  the  king  that  there  were 
many  more  Bomans,  who  were  bold  and  resolute  enough  to 
follow  his  example.     The  enraged  king  forthwith  ordered  a  fire 
to  be  kindled  in  order  to  force  from  Mucius  by  torture  an  expla- 
nation of  the  vague  threat  he  had  held  out;  but  Mucius,  to 
show  that  such  things  could  not  intimidate  him,  thrust  his  right 
hand  into  the  flame  which  was  burning  on  the  altar.    The  king, 
amazed  at  this  unequalled  courage  and  defiance,  rose  from  his 
seat  and  bade  him  depart  in  peace.     Mucius  then  informed  him 
that  there  were  800  young  Romans  who  had  sworn  to  destroy 
him,  and  would  without  fail  accomplish  what  he  himself  had  not 
succeeded  in.     Mucius,  who  henceforth  bore  the  surname  of 
Scaevola  from  having  only  his  left  (scaemts)  hand,  returned  to 
Home."    He  was  immediately  followed  by  ambassadors  frt>m 
Porsenna,  who  was  anxious  to  escape  from  the  perilous  position 
in  which  the  revelation  of  Mucius  had  discovered  him  to  be,  and 
now  proposed  terms  of  peace.    But  he  demanded  the  restoration 
of  Tarquinius  in  vain :  the  Romans  however  consented  to  restore 
to  the  Yeientines  the  seven  districts  (pofft)  which  had  been 
taken  from  them ;  and  to  give  hostages,  if  the  Etruscan  garrison 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Janiculum.  Peace  was  thus  concluded ; 
and  Porsenna  with  his  army  withdrew  from  the  Roman  territory. 
After  such  heroic  deeds  of  the  men,  the  Roman  women  also 
resolved  upon  winning  laurels  for  themselves.     Cloelia,  one  of 
the  female  hostages  whom  Porsenna  had  taken  with  liim,  con- 
trived with  the  other  maidens  to  escape  from  the  Etruscan  camp, 
and  swam  across  the  Tiber  amid  the  darts  of  the  pursuers.     She 
brought  her  friends  back  in  safety  to  their  parents  at  Rome. 
The  king,  on  hearing  of  it,  sent  envoys  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  the  hostages ;  and  the  Romans,  faithful  to  their  treaty,  sent 
Cloelia  and  her  companions  back :  Porsenna,  acting  in  a  no  less 
chivalrous  spirit,  treated  her  with  honour  and  distinction,  and 

1^  He  WW  rewarded  with  a  piece  of     which  was  in  after-Uinct  known  bjrtho 
land,  on  the  Etruecan  side  of  the  river,     name  of  prata  Mueia, 
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allowed  her  to  set  free  any  one  of  the  young  damsels  she  pleased. 
She  chose  the  youngest,  as  being  most  in  need  of  protection, 
becsoae  most  exposed  to  danger.  Peace  was  then  renewed,  and 
the  Bomans  honoured  Cloelia  with  an  equestrian  statue,  which 
was  set  up  at  the  top  of  the  sacred  road  (via  Mcra). 

This  is  the  story  about  the  war  with  Porsenna,  as  it  was 
celebrated  in  poetry  and  corrupted  and  disfigured  by  the  vanity 
of  the  Bomans,  who  could  not  prevail  upon  themselves  to  own 
ihat  their  dty  had  once  been  the  prey  of  a  foreign  conqueror. 
But  that  Bome  did  fall,  and  fall  very  low,  is  implied  in  several 
features  of  the  story  itself,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  disguise  it ; 
and  TacituB*'  clearly  and  expressly  acknowledges  that  Bome  was 
forced  to  surrender  to  Porsenna.  Pliny"  informs  us,  that  among 
the  conditions  of  peace  which  the  conqueror  dictated  to  Bome, 
there  was  one  forbidding  the  Bomans  the  use  of  iron  except  for 
agricultural  purposes;  and  a  people,  who  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  such  a  condition,  must  surely  have  been  compelled  to  delivei 
up  all  their  arms.  .  Now  although  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a  single 
fact  related  in  the  tradition  of  this  war,  that  can  stand  the  test  oi 
criticism,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  for  a  time, 
Poraenna  was  lord  of  Bome,  which  had  yielded  up  its  sovereignty 
to  him.  This  is  also  implied  in  the  statement  that  the  Boman 
senate  sent  him  an  ivory  throne  and  the  other  badges  of  royalty  ;^^ 
and  we  may  safely  believe  that  even  when  Bomo  recovered  its 
independence,  it  was  obliged  to  give  up  to  the  conqueror  a  large 
portion  of  its  territory ;  for  on  this  supposition  alone  is  it  intelli- 
gible, how  in  the  year  B.C.  495,  the  Boman  territory  had  only  21 
tribes  or  regions  out  of  the  30  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius.^* 
livy  compresses  the  whole  war  with  Porsenna  into  the  space  of 
one  year,  whereas  others  state  that  it  was  carried  on  for  three 
successive  years.  The  evacuation  of  the  Janiculum  did  not,  in 
all  probability,  take  place  until  Bome  had  regained  its  independ- 
ence.   The  Bomans,  in  forging  their  account  of  the  war  with 

B  mnor.  iiS.  72.  "  Dionyi.  v.  35. 

»  But.  Nat.  xxxiv.  39.  "  Li  v.  ii.  21 ;  comp.  above,  p.  72. 
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Poneima,  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  it  is  a  more  gloriow  thing 
to  liberate  oneself  from  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  conqaeror,  than  to 
make  the  vain  boast  of  having  never  been  conquered. 

From  Borne,  either  during  its  reduction  or  after  its  restoratioii 
to  freedom,  Forsenna  sent  his  son  Aruns  with  a  detaduneut  of 
his  troops  to  lay  siege  to  Aricia,  probably  with  the  view  of 
making  himself  master  of  all  Latium ;  but  Aruns  fell  in  battle,  and 
only  a  small  body  of  his  men  escaped  to  Bome  in  a  most  wretched 
condition.  The  Bomans  received  them  with  great  kindness,  nursed 
the  wounded,  and  provided  fhem  with  every  neoessaiy.  Some 
of  these  Etruscans  afterwards  returned  to  their  own  oonntiy, 
but  others  remained  at  Bome,  where  a  place  was  assigned  to 
them  which  was  subsequently  named  afler  them  the  IVfiaa 
vicus, 

Forsenna  had  in  the  meantime  returned  to  Clusium,  and  again 
sent  envoys  to  Bome  respecting  the  restoration  of  Tarquinius,  of 
whom  the  tradition  loses  sight  throughout  the  war.  But  the 
Homans  remaining  firm  in  their  determination,  Forsenna  at 
length  declared,  that  he  would  no  further  interfere  on  behalf  of 
the  exiles ;  and  in  order  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Bomans  in 
generosity,  he  not  only  sent  back  the  hostages  who  were  still  in 
his  hands,  but  also  restored  to  Bome  the  Yeientine  districts  of 
which  it  had  before  been  deprived.  Forsenna  is  thus  made  to 
display  his  liberality  towards  Bome  at  the  cost  of  his  own  allies. 
But  how  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  these  acconnta  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  more  than  fifty  years  later  Bome  had 
no  possessions  on  the  Etruscan  side  of  the  Tiber,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Janicolum  and  the  district  of  the  Yatioan. 
The  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  at  Arida  may  be  regarded  as  histo* 
rical,  and  it  was  probably  this  defeat  which  afforded  Bome  an 
opportunity  of  shaking  off  their  yoke.  The  property  which 
Forsenna,  on  quitting  Bome,  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bomans* 
was  sold  by  public  auction,  which  gave  rise  to  the  symbolical 
custom  at  auctions  of  selling  the  goods  of  king  Forsenna.  This 
custom  lasted  down  to  the  end  of  the  repubUc.     Livy  himself 
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found  it  difficult  to  explain  how  snch.  a  practice  could  haTe  arisen, 
if  Ponenna  had  parted  from  Eome  in  friendship. 

Henceforth  the  Etroscan  king  disappears  from  history.  The 
mythical  character  of  the  stories  about  him  is  further  evident 
from  the  description  of  the  sepulchral  monument  which  the 
Etruscans  are  said  to  have  erected  to  him,  and  which  is  as  purely 
imaginary  as  anything  described  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments.^' All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is,  that  at  one 
time  Borne  was  subject  to  an  Etruscan  conqueror ;  but  whether 
the  conqtiest  belongs  to  the  time  to  which  tradition  assigns  it, 
or  to  an  earher  period,  must  be  left  uncertain. 

After  the  peace  with  Porsenna,  Tarquinius  withdrew  to  his 
son-in-law,  Mamilius  Octavius,  at  Tusculum.  The  Eomans,  after 
having  recovered  their  independence,  carried  on  wars  with  some 
of  the  Sabine  towns,  in  which  they  were  victorious.  Disputes 
among  the  Sabines  themselves,  as  to  whether  peace  should  be 
oonchided  with  the  Bomans,  or  the  war  be  continued,  induced 
the  proud  Sabine,  Atta  Clausus,  afterwards  called  Appius 
ClaudiiiB,  to  migrate  with  his  family  and  a  host  of  clients  to 
Borne.  The  daudii  received  the  Boman  franchise,  and  were  raised 
to  the  rank  of  patricians :  they  formed  the  Olaudian  tribe,  lands 
being  assigned  to  them  beyond  the  river  Anio.  The  consuls 
then  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  a  victory 
which  they  gained  over  them  removed  aU  fear  of  further  agres- 
sion from  that  quarter.  In  the  same  year,  B.C.  503,  died 
Valerias  Publicola,  the  greatest  hero  of  the  time:  he  was 
honoured  with  a  burial  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  Boman 
matrons  mourned  for  him  as  they  had  for  Brutus. 

About  the  same  time  a  war  was  carried  on  with  the  Auruncans, 
the  towfts  of  Cora  and  Pometia  having  revolted  against  Bome 
and  joined  the  Auruncans.  In  the  first  encounter  the  Aurun- 
cans were  put  to  flight,  and  the  war  became  concentrated  about 
Pometia,  which  was  besieged ;  but  the  Bomans  were  worsted 
and  returned  home.   Soon  afterwards,  the  Bomans  made  another 

»•  PlinTj^irt.  Nat.  xxxvi.  19,  §  3,  Ac 
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attempt  npon  Pometia,  and  with  more  success,  for  the  town  was 
obliged  to  surrender ;  most  of  its  inhabitauts  were  put  to  the 
sword  or  sold  as  slaYcs,  and  the  town  itself  was  razed  to  the 
ground.*'^ 

In  B.C.  501,  a  more  serious  war  broke  out  with  the  Latins. 
It  is  described  in  detail  by  Dionysius,  although  it  is  anything 
but  historical.  Livy  passes  it  over  very  lightly,  and  only  relates 
the  great  and  dedsive  battle  of  Lake  Begillus,  which  he  places 
in  B.C.  499,  while  others,  and  among  them  Dionysius,  place  it 
in  B.C.  496.  The  whole  affair,  howeyer,  is  only  an  heroic 
lay ;  for  though  the  Bomans  are  said  to  hare  won  a  complete 
victory,  yet  after  several  years  of  inactivity,  they  in  B.C.  498  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  Latium,  in  which  the  Latins  are  placed  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  "Romans — the  very  object  for  which 
the  Latins  are  said  to  have  fought  the  battle  of  Lake  Begillus. 
Thirty  Latin  townships,  it  is  stated,  had  conspired  against  BomCi 
at  the  instigation  of  Mamilius  Octavius.  Under  these  alanning 
circumstances,  the  Bomans  appointed  a  dictator  to  conduct  the 
war  against  the  Latins.  His  name,  according  to  the  earliest 
writers,  was  T.  Lardus.  The  office  of  dictator,  which  had  existed 
at  Alba  and  in  other  Latin  towns  long  before  this  time,  conferred 
upon  the  person  invested  with  it  more  unlimited  power  than 
had  been  possessed  by  the  kings,  for  he  had  the  imperium  within 
the  dty,  and  from  his  sentence  there  was  no  appeal.  By  this 
means  the  patricians,  from  among  whom  alone  the  dictator 
could  be  chosen,  were  enabled  to  coerce  the  plebeians  who 
had  refused  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Latins.*'  Whether  any- 
thing was  undertaken  by  the  dictator  against  the  Latins,  is 


>7  The  Mcounts  of  this  war,  and  of 
that  against  the  Volaciani  (Liv.ii.  22) 
which  ia  pkccd  ten  reara  later,  are  verj 
neariy  the  tamo.  Perhape  the  one  ia 
only  a  repetition  of  the  other. 

^  A  dictator  was  appointed  for  six 
months  onlj,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
senate;  he  was  always  taken  from 
among  the  consulart,  or  the  men  who 


had  been  consuls.  Hit  <Mi^nal  title 
1^  magitterpopuli.  Another  officer 
who  was  always  appointed  along  with 
him,  and  acted  as  hia  depnty,  han  the 
title  of  magitUr  eqwtum^  or  com- 
mander of  the  horse.  In  the  earlier 
times  he  was  choeen  by  the  senate, 
but  afterwards  by  the  dictator  himielf. 
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uncertain,  bnt  his  appointment  kept  the  enemy  in  awe,  and  the 
l^beians  in  quiet  submission.  However,  in  the  following  year, 
Fidenae  was  besieged,  Crustumeria  taken,  and  Praeneste,  desert- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Latins,  joined  the  Bomans.  As  the  contest 
between  the  two  nations  began  to  take  a  serious  turn,  both 
engaged  to  abstain  from  hostilities  for  a  tane,'*^  that  ttie  various 
ties  among  their  citizens  might  be  peaceably  dissolved.  All  the 
women  of  each  nation  who  were  married  in  the  other  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  their  relatives,  taking  their  daughters  with 
them ;  accordingly  the  Boman  women  left  their  Latin  husbands, 
but  ail  the  Latin  women,  with  the  exception  of  two,  remained  at 
Home. 

When  these  things  were  settled,  A.  Fostumius  was  appointed 
dictator,  and  T.  Aebutius  his  master  of  the  horse.  The  Eomans 
marched  out  towards  Lake  Begillus,  in  the  territory  of  Tusculum. 
A  report  that  the  exiled  king  Tarquinius  was  in  the  army  of  the 
Latins,  enraged  the  fiomans  so  muchj^^  that  they  attacked  the 
enemy  at  once.  According  to  the  description  in  Livy,^  the 
battle  which  now  ensued,  is,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  "  a  conflict 
between  heroes  like  those  in  the  Biad.  All  the  heroes  encounter, 
hand  to  hand,  and  by  them  the  victory  is  thrown  now  into  the 
one  scale,  now  into  the  other,  while  the  troops  fight  without  any 
effect."  It  would  be  idle  here  to  give  an  account  of  the  battle ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  most  of  the  heroes  fell,  and  that  the  Soman 
equites  at  length  decided  the  victory,  by  dismounting  and  rout- 
ing the  enemy.  A  temple  had  been  vowed  by  the  dictator  to 
the  Dioecuri  (Castor  and  Pollux),  and  two  gigantic  youths  on 
white  horses  were  seen  fighting  in  the  Boman  ranks :  before  the 
pursuit  of  the  Latins  was  over,  the  two  divine  heroes  appeared 
at  Bome,  and  announced  to  the  people  assembled  in  the  oomitiuiflL 
the  happy  event  of  the  day.  ^^ 

This  glorious  battle  concludes  the  mythical  period  of  Boman 
history ;  and  though  the  history  of  the  subsequent  period  is  stOl 

^  What  here  follows  is  a  genuine     preserved  in  Dionjsiufl,  yi.  1. 
Indent  of  the  ancient  laj,  and  is         ^  II.  19,  &c. 
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much  mixed  up  with  fables  and  lays,  we  feel  that  we  hare  reaAed 
historical  ground.  Sextus  Tarquinius,  according  to  livy,*^  had 
fallen  in  the  battle ;  but  his  father  had  only  been  wounded,  and 
escaped  to  Guma,  where  he  died  in  b.o.  496,  leaving  his  property 
to  Aristodemus,  the  tyrant  of  that  city.  The  traditions  of  this 
Latin  war  lead  us  to  believe  that  as  long  as  Tarquinius  was  ali^e, 
and  Eome  was  threatened  by  dangers  from  without,  the  patridaiis 
did  all  they  could  to  keep  the  plebeians,  who  formed  the  main 
strength  of  the  Eoman  armies,  in  good  humour ;  and  when  th^ 
did  not  succeed  by  such  means,  the  appointment  of  a  dictator 
was  an  efficacious  way  of  compelling  them  to  obedience.  .It  is 
expressly  stated  that  in  the  year  of  Tarquinius'  death  the  patriciaiit 
began  to  trample  upon  the  plebeians. 

31  Comp.  p.  87. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

inSVEftMTION  AlCD  SBCESSIOll  OF  THB  PUUB. — THS  TBIBUHK  OF  THE  PLEfiS. 
LBAQOB  WITH  THB  LATUn. — OOBIOLANUB. — LBAOUB  WITH  THB  HBRr 
If IGAKS.— 8P.  CA8BIU8. — WABS  AGAINST  YBIIy  THB  T0L8CIAH8  AKO  ABQUl- 
AKS. — PUBULIU8  TOLBBO^  TEBENTILLUS  ABSA,  AND  THE  INTEBNAL 
STBUGGLES   BETWEEN   THE    TWO   ESTATES. 

The  plebeians,  who  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  republic 
had  been  obliged  to  shed  their  blood  in  its  wars,  and  were  sub- 
ject to  the  most  rigorous  laws  at  home,  had  been  kept  quiet, 
partlj  by  mildness  and  moderation  in  times  of  danger,  partly  by 
the  terror  of  a  dictator ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  danger  from 
abroad  disappeared  and  Tarquinius  died,  than  the  patricians 
at  once  threw  off  the  mask,  and  indulged  in  every  kind  of 
oppression  that  aristocratic  pride  and  insatiable  avarice  could 
devise.  General  poverty  and  insolvency  were  frequently  the 
causes  of  great  civil  commotions  in  the  states  of  antiquity ;  and 
such  was  the  case  at  Borne  also.  But  the  disturbances  which 
occurred  there,  far  from  leading  to  the  dissolution  or  overthrow 
of  the  constitution,  as  they  would  probably  have  done  in  other 
states,  were  only  the  means  of  its  natural  development  and 
improvement. 

The  distress  and  poverty  of  the  plebeians  must  have  been 
gradually  increasing,  ever  since  their  incorporation  with  the 
Roman  state ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  hardships  and  oppression 
to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  last  king,  they  had  been 
obliged  during  the  oontmual  wars  to  serve  in  the  armies  and  to 
pay  the  tribute ;  and  thus  were  unable  to  attend  to  their  farms 
and  fields,  which  were  neglected,  and  ravaged  by  foreign  enemies. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  impoverished  plebeians  were 
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obliged  to  borrow  money  of  the  wealthy  patricians  at  an  exorbi- 
tant rate  of  interest.  Now  a  creditor  at  Borne,  as  at  Athens 
previously  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  might  by  law  deprive  an 
insolvent  debtor  of  his  freedom  and  life ; '  nay,  even  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  such  unfortonate  persons  might  be  thrown 
into  the  private  dungeons  of  the  nobles,  in  which,  down  to  a  veiy 
late  period,  they  were  kept  as  slaves  :'  for  the  law  was  that,  if  a 
debtor,  within  a  certain  period  after  the  debt  had  been  proved 
before  the  magistrate,  was  unable  to  satisfy  his  creditor,  he  was 
given  over  to  him  as  his  bondsman ;  that  is,  he  became  what  was 
called  his  creditor's  addictu8.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  person 
in  borrowing  money  of  another  disposed  of  himself  and  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  he  became  a  neams  or  nexu  vinctuB  ;  that  is,  he, 
by  his  own  act  and  deed,  formally  sold  himself  and  all  he 
possessed.'  A  person  in  this  situation  remained  in  possession  of 
his  pledge,  that  is,  of  his  own  person,  for  the  time  agreed  on ; 
after  the  lapse  of  which  he  had  to  redeem  himself  by  repaying 
the  borrowed  money.  If  it  was  not  repaid,  the  creditor  laid 
claim  to  the  debtor's  property.  Persons  who  had  no  property 
must  always  have  contracted  their  loans  under  the  form  of  a 
sale,  and  any  one  who  dreaded  becoming  an  addieiui  nught 
pledge  his  person,  that  is  become  a  neanu,  in  order  to  escape  the 
greater  misfortune ;  for  as  a  nexus  he  might  pay  off  his  debt  by 
labour,  whereas  as  an  addicttu  he  was  at  once  thrown  into  prison 
and  became  the  slave  of  his  creditor.  If,  however,  a  nexus  was 
unable  to  pay  his  debt  in  any  way,  the  magistrate  declared  him 
an  addictus,  whose  lot  was  chains,  corporal  pumshment,  and  all 
the  hardships  of  slavery.  The  number  of  addicii  and  next  must 
have  been  very  great  at  the  time  when  Tarquinius  Superbus 
died ;  and  as  the  plebeians  were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 

*  It  IS  said,  that  a  law  prohibitiDg  a  but  if  so,  it  maat  bj  this  time  havo 

debtor  from  pledging  his  person  had  been  again  abolished, 
been  promulgated  bj    king  Senrias         '  Lir.  Ti.  86,  viii.  38. 
TulliuB,  that  it  was  abolished  by  the         '  The  word  nexut  has  nothing  to  do 

last  Tarquinius  and  again  enacted  by  with  fetters  or  chains,  as  some  modem 

Valerius  PubliooU ;    Dionys.  t.  2  ;  writers  think. 
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adminiatratioii  of  tlie  republic,  and  Imd  only  the  sad  priyilege  of 
fighting  hard  battles  in  its  service,  they  might  well  say  that  they 
felt  happier  in  war  than  in  peace,  and  more  free  on  the  field  of 
battle  than  at  home. 

Sach  a  state  of  things  could  not  last  long,  and,  as  usually 
happens,  one  spark  only  was  needed  to  bring  about  a  conflagra- 
tion. In  the  consulship  of  Appius  Claudius  and  P.  Senrilius, 
B.C.  495,  an  old  man,  in  a  most  miserable  and  emaciated  condition, 
rushed  into  the  fomm,  showing  the  bloody  stripes  on  his  back, 
and  telling  the  people  his  history,  which  undoubtedly  was  the 
same  as  that  of  many  hundred  others :  he  had  served  in  several 
wars,  his  farm  had  been  ravaged  and  burnt,  and  his  cattle  driven 
away ;  in  order  to  pay  his  taxes  he  had  been  obliged  to  run  into 
debt ;  the  usurious  interest  had  at  length  deprived  him  of  his 
estate,  and  he  had  been  compelled  by  his  creditor  to  work  as  a 
abiTe.  The  excitement  created  by  this  occurrence  soon  spread 
through  the  whole  dty.  Numbers  of  persons  who  had  reason  to 
fear  a  similar  fate,  as  weU  as  many  who  were  actuated  by  a  feeling 
of  humanity,  were  seized  with  indignation;  and  large  crowds 
assembled  in  the  forum.  The  senate  and  consuls  were  undecided 
as  to  what  should  be  done;  but  Appius  Claudius,  rich  and 
greedy,  as  well  as  haughty  and  insolent  like  aU  the  members  of 
his  family,  was  bent  upon  quieting  the  rioters  by  force,  while  his 
colleague  tried  to  appease  the  excited  multitude  by  gentle  means. 
While  these  things  were  going  on,  messengers  from  the  country 
announced  that  a  Yolsdan  army  was  on  its  road  to  Borne,  intending 
to  lay  siege  to  the  city.  The  plebeians  were  forthwith  called  upon 
to  enlist  in  the  legion ;  but  they  spumed  the  summons,  declaring 
that  they  would  rather  see  the  whole  republic  perish  than  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of  their  tyrants  and  oppressors.  At  this 
critical  moment,  when  compulsion  was  impossible,  P.  Servilius 
issued  a  proclamation,  that  the  complaints  of  the  comm&nalty 
should  be  looked  into  after  the  war ;  that  no  person  imprisoned 
for  debt  should  be  hindered  from  serving  if  he  were  ViUing;  that 
no  creditor  should  take  possession  of  or  sell  the  property  of  any 
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one  serving  in  the  army ;  and  that  the  diildren  and  grand<^dren 
of  the  soldiers  should  remain  at  liberty  during  the  war.  Upon 
this  announcement,  all  the  nexi  gave  in  their  names  and  took  the 
military  oath,  and  the  consul  was  soon  enabled  to  lead  a  spirited 
army  into  the  field.  The  Yolscians  were  defeated  and  put  to 
flight ;  their  camp  and  the  town  of  Suessa  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  and  were  given  to  the  soldiers  to  plunder.  The 
consul  then  returned  with  his  victorious  army  to  Some.  Eoetra 
obtained  peace,  but  lost  a  part  of  its  territory.  A.  Poetumitts, 
who  had  before  been  dictator,  defeated  the  Sabines,  who  had  nuide 
a  predatory  excursion  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio;  and  the 
Auruncans,  who  had  likewise  tried  to  derive  advantages  ixom 
the  perilous  situation  of  Rome,  were  beaten. 

After  such  brilliant  achievements,  the  armies  returned  full  of 
hope  that  justice  would  be  done  to  them ;  but  they  were  bitteriy 
disappointed.  Appius  Claudius  opposed  every  measure  of  humane 
and  wise  forbearance :  those  who  had  been  slaves  for  debt  were 
sent  back  to  their  prisons,  and  those  who  before  had  been  only 
nexi  were  given  up  to  their  creditors  as  addicU ;  in  short,  all  tbe 
old  horrible  practices  were  renewed.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
execute  the  tyrant's  commands.  Those  who  had  served  under 
P.  Serrilius  applied  to  him  for  redress,  reminding  him  of  his 
solemn  promise ;  but  as  his  plans  were  opposed  both  by  his  col- 
league and  by  the  whole  body  of  the  patricians,  he  could  do 
nothing,  and  was  despised  and  hated  by  both  parties.  The 
people  were  in  c^en  insurrection,  and  protected  those  whom 
Appius  Claudius  condemned.  The  Sabines  again  threatened 
Bome  with  a  war,  but  the  plebeians  stedfaatly  refused  to  enlist 
in  the  legions.     In  this  manner  the  year  came  to  its  dose. 

The  new  consuls  were  commanded  by  the  senate  to  raise  an  army, 
but  they  were  unable  to  carry  the  command  into  effect,  for  the 
plebehius  continued  in  a  state  of  insurrection ;  they  held  public 
and  secret  meetings  on  the  Esquiline  and  Aventine,  and  demanded 
of  the  patricians  the  fulfilment  of  their  promises  before  calling 
upon  them  to  fight  fresh  battles.    Whenever  attempts  were  made 
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to  oompd  the  people,  scenes  of  vioknoe  occurred  which  threatened 
to  end  in  general  ciyil  bloodshed.  Some  patricians  advised  that 
pesoe  should  be  purchased  by  granting  what  the  insurgents 
donanded ;  some  would  iniist  upon  treating  with  those  only  who 
had  sored  in  the  late  campaign ;  while  a  third  party,  headed  by 
Appios  Claudius,  obstinately  dedared  that  the  insurrection  ought 
to  be  quelled  by  the  appointment  of  a  dictator.  Claudius  would 
have  been  invested  with  that  office,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fear 
lest  matters  should  come  to  extremities  at  a  moment  when  Bome 
was  threatened  by  the  Sabines,  Yolsdans,  and  Aequians.  The 
more  moderate  party  therefore  prevailed,  and  M.  Valerius  was 
created  dictator.  The  plebeians  had  confidaoioe  in  the  family  of 
the  Yalerii;  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  enlisted,  and  an 
army  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  ien  legions,  was  soon  ready  to 
take  the  field.  The  consuls  marched  against  the  Yolscians  and 
AequLana,  and  gained  brilliant  victories.  Valerius  then  led  the 
troops  against  the  Sabines,  who  were  pot  to  flight  after  a  fierce 
battle,  and  their  camp  was  taken ;  Velitrae  also  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors ;  and  the  dictator  returned  to  Bome  in 
triumph,  where  he  was  rewarded  with  distinguished  honours. 
Faithful  to  his  promise,  he  demanded  that  the  condition  of  the 
plebeians  should  be  investigated;  and  as  the  infatuated  senate 
refused,  he  resigned  his  dictatorship.  The  plebeians,  seeing  it 
was  not  his  fault  that  they  were  again  deceived,  conducted  him 
to  his  house ;  but  the  senators  fearing  lest  the  consular  armies, 
when  disbanded,  should  again  hold  their  secret  and  nocturnal 
meetings,  ordered  the  legions  to  remain  in  aims,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  Aequians  were  renewing  hostilities.  This  order 
drove  the  army  into  open  rebellion.  The  soldiers  aj^pointed 
L.  Sionius  their  leader,  crossed  the  river  Anio,  and  took  up  a 
strong  position  on  the  Sacred  Moimt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Crustumerium.'*    The  consuls  and  patricians  returned  to  Bome, 

*  Hence  Varro,  JL,  L,  v.  81,  calls  c&iuo  on  leaving  it  tbo  picbciant  con- 
die  wceMion  Secetno  Onutwaurina,  aecrated  it  to  Jupiter.  Some  writera 
The  monnt  wat  calledthe  Sacred,  be-     wj  that  the  plebeians  seceded  onlj  to 
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and  the  plebeians  for  some  days  remained  quiet  in  their  camp» 
merely  waiting  to  see  what  the  patricians  were  going  to  do. 

This  secession  of  the  plebs  caused  the  greatest  alaim  and 
consternation  at  Borne ;  and  as  it  was  manifest  that  force  would 
be  of  no  avail,  the  senate  despatched  an  embassy  of  ten  meOp 
headed  by  Menenius  Agrippa,  to  treat  with  the  insurgents** 
When  they  were  admitted  into  the  camp,  Agrippa  is  said  to 
have  addressed  the  people,  and  to  have  related  to  them  the  well- 
known  fable  of  the  Belly  and  the  Members,  in  which  the  latter 
are  represented  as  refusing  to  render  their  ordinary  service  to  the 
belly,  in  consequence  of  which,  hot  only  that  part,  but  all  the 
members  of  the  whole  body  had  to  suffer.    The  plebeians  under- 
stood the  moral  of  the  fable,  and  consented  to  treat  with  the 
deputies.  A  solemn  compact  was  concluded,  which  was  to  bind  all 
Boman  citizens,  both  patridans  and  plebeians.  In  order  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  in  the  meantime  the  patricians  had  contrived  to  gain  the 
interest  of  the  Latins,  through  a  treaty  which  was  made  with  them 
by  Sp.  Cassius  during  the  secession  of  the  plebs,  and  of  which  we 
shall  say  more  presently.    The  terms  of  the  compact  between  the 
two  orders  were,  that  all  the  contracts  of  insolvent  debtors  were  to 
be  cancelled,  and  that  all  those  who  had  been  made  slaves,  on 
account  of  debts,  should  be  restored  to  freedom.'    The  effect  oc 
these  concessions  was  of  course  only  momentary ;  for  the  law  ot 
debt  itself  was  not  touched,  but  remained  the  same  as  it  had  been 
before.     One  important  and  permanent  advantage  however  was 
gained  at  that  time  in  the  institution  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs. 
The  sole  object  of  their  office  then  was  to  afford  the  plebeians 
protection  against  any  abuse  of  a  consul's  authority.    The  per- 
son of  a  tribune  was  sacred :  any  one  who  violated  it  was  dedared 

the  Arentine :  but  th«  oontndiction  *  Lit.    ii.    82 ;    DioDyiu  vi.   69. 

may  be  remoyed  by  the  toppoeitioii,  Cicero  (^JBnU,  14)  detcribes  the  reoon- 

that  the  soldien  anembled  on  the  ciliation  between  the  two  orden  as  the 

Sacred  Mount,  while  the  other  p1^  work  of  the  dictator  Yaleriua. 

beians,  who  were  not  under  arms  at  the  *  DionTi.  tL  83 ;  Cic.  Ik  Re  PubL 

time,  occupied  the  Ayentine.  ii.  34. 
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an  outlaw,  so  tliat  any  man  might  kill  him ;  and  his  house  was 
forfeited  to  the  temple  of  Geres.     As  a  tribune  was  a  public 
guardian,  his  house  was  kept  open  day  and  night  for  all  who 
were  in  want  of  his  succour,  against  either  a  magistrate  or  a 
pri7ate  indiTiduaL     The  tribunes  presided  also  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  plebeian  tribes,  before  which  they  might  bring  any  pro- 
posal they  thought  fit ;  and  if  .any  person  impeded  them  in  so 
doing,  they  had  the  power  of  arraigning  him  before  the  com- 
monalty, and  proposing  a  fine  to  be  inflicted  on  him:  if  the 
<^ender  refused  to  pay  the  fine,  his  property  was  forfeited. 
Another  great  power  of  the  tribunes  consisted  in  their  veto,  or 
fight  of  intercession,  by  which  they  could  forbid  any  act  of  a 
magiatrate  or  decree  of  the  senate ;  for  they  were  allowed  to  sit 
a^  the  entrance  of  the  senate-haU,  and  thus  to  hear  all  that  was 
going  on  within.     The  senate  henceforth  appears  as  the  guardian 
of  the  patrician  order,  while  the  tribunes  watch  the  interests  of 
the  commonalty ;  the  two  therefore  were  natural  antagonists.   The 
merely  preventive  character,  however,  which  the  tribunes  origi- 
nally possessed,  gradually  rose  to  a  preponderating,  and,  in  the 
end,  to  an  overwhelming  power,  before  which,  consuls  and  dicta- 
tors were  made  to  tremble.   By  the  appointment  of  the  tribunes, 
the  people  acquired  an  otgan  through  which  they  could  give 
utterance  to  their  wishes  and  wants,  and  this  is  the  first  element 
in  the  development  of  a  free  constitution.    The  struggle  between 
the  two  orders  must  be  dated  from  this  time,  the  plebeians  being 
resolved  to  acquire  an  equality  of  rights  with  the  patricians,  and 
the  latter  bdng  just  as  firmly  bent  on  preserving  their  exclusive 
privileges.    Por  a  long  period  the  plebeians  indeed  continued  to 
recognise  certain  privileges  of  the  nobles ;  but  they  carried  on 
the  contest  with  a  perseverance,  forbearance,  and  moderation,  of 
which  there  is  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  main  causes  of  this  gradual  advancement  of  the  plebeians 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  reverence  with  which  the  Komans  at 
sD  times  treated  the  ancient  and  time-hallowed  institutions  of 
their  country,  their  respect  for  established  laws,  and  their  love 
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of  civil  order ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  intrigues  of  the  patridan8» 
who  frequently  either  disturbed  the  meetings  of  the  plebeians, 
or  oonirived  to  set  the  tribunes  against  one  another.  At  first 
two  tribunes  were  appointed,  but  they  immediately  chose  three 
more  as  their  colleagues  J  The  number  five  had  reference  to  the 
five  classes ;  one  tribune  being  chosen  from  each.  The  tribunes 
were  elected  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  the  curiae."  Another  class  of  plebetan  officers,  wboee 
institution  is  connected  with  the  secession  to  the  Saored  Mount, 
were  the  aediles  (aediles  plebis),  who  formed  a  sort  of  plebeian 
poUce,  and  acted  as  judges  in  cases  referred  to  them  by  the 
tribunes.  At  a  later  period  they  also  had  the  superintendenee  of 
markets,  and  of  the  archives  kept  in  the  temple  of  Geres.  In  this 
manner  the  internal  peace  of  the  republic  was  restored,  and  the 
plebeians  returned  to  their  usual  occupations. 

During  the  secession  of  the  plebeians,  the  consul  Sp.  Cassias 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Latin  confedenu^,  the  terms  of 
which  were  ratified  by  a  solemn  sacrifice :  it  was  agreed  thai 
peace  should  be  for  ever  established  between  the  two  common- 
wealths ;  neither  should  make  war  against  the  other,  or  instigate 
or  assist  a  foreign  nation  to  do  so ;  when  one  sufGoed  damage 
or  vexation  from  an  enemy,  the  other  was  to  afford  protection, 
help,  and  succour ;  booty,  and  everything  gained  in  war,  were 
to  be  equally  divided;  the  command  of  the  united  armies 
was  to  belong  to  a  Boman  and  a  Latin  alternately ;  and,  lastly, 
no  alteration  was  to  be  made  in  this  compact  without  the  consent 
of  both  parties.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
right  of  contracting  legal  marriages  between  persons  of  the  two 
states  continued  to  exist.'    Home  was  thus  strengthened  against 

7  Some  wn'ters  state  that  the  addi-  that  it  was  not  till  the  jear  b.c.  456 

tion  of  three  tribunes  to  the  original  that  this  took  place, 
number  of  two  bcloitgato  alaterdate,         ^  Some  writers  abannllj  attribote 

lav.  ii.  58  ;  and  Cicero  further  states  the  election  of  the  tribunes  to  iLe 

that  in  the  year  after  the  secession  the  curiae. 

number  of  tribunes  was  raised  from  *  Dionys,  ri,   95 1    Festuip  i.  SL 

two  to  ten  ;  but  this  is  an  evident  mis-  praetor  ad  portam* 
take,  for  we  know  on  good  authority 
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foreign  enemies ;  and  in  the  struggles  of  the  patridans  against 
the  plebeians,  the  fonner  could  always  rely  on  the  support  of  the 
allies.  But  the  equality  established  between  the  two  nations 
oould  not  be  of  very  long  duration,  for  Some  could  not  endure 
to  share  her  power  with  another  state :  her  ambition  was  too 
boundless,  and  she  gradually  assumed  a  superiority  at  the 
common  diet,  where  the  affairs  of  the  allied  states  were  dis- 
cussed ;  until,  after  the  lapse  of  somewhat  more  than  a  century, 
Home's  arrogance  brought  about  the  final  dissolution  of  the 
latin  confederacy. 

The  secession  of  the  plebs  had  taken  place  during  the  autumn 
of  the  year  b.c.  493,  and  the  fields  and  the  harvest  had  been 
completely  neglected;  the  consequence  was  that  in  the  next 
year  Some  was  visited  by  dearth  and  famine.  Envoys  were 
sent  to  Campania,  Etruria  and  Sicily,  to  obtain  the  necessary  pro- 
fisions;  and  in  B.C.  491,  Gelo  of  Syracuse  is  said  to  have  been 
generous  enough  to  refuse  the  money  for  a  large  supply  of  com, 
which  had  been  purchased  in  the  port  of  his  capital. ^^  While 
Some  was  struggling  with  these  difficulties,  a  war  was  carried 
on  against  the  Yolscians,  which  is  said  to  have  commenced  in 
the  year  of  the  secession,  and  to  have  been  conducted  by 
Postumus  Cominius,  the  colleague  of  Sp.  Cassius.  After  the 
eonqueat  of  a  few  towns,  the  Somans  besieged  Corioli,  which 
was  taken  through  the  gallantry  of  a  young  patrician,  G.  Marcius, 
who  fiK>m  this  event  received  the  surname  of  Coriohinus.  Had 
not  the  Yolscians  at  this  time  been  visited  by  a  plague,  they 
would  again  have  fallen  upon  the  starving  Somans ;  who,  in 
order  to  secure  themselves  against  foreign  enemies,  founded 
lereral  colonies,  which  served  as  strongholds  and  garrisons 
against  hostile  attacks.  The  plebeians  naturally  suffered  most 
imder  these  circumstances ;  and  when  the  supply  of  com  arrived 
from  Sicily,  the  selfish  and  hard-hearted  patricians  bethought 
themsdives  whether  it  would  not   be   possible  to  make  the 

^  This  Btatcment  howeyer  ii  irreconcilable  with  chronology,  for  Qelo 
Dot  then  tyrant  of  Syracafle. 
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plebeians  sell  for  bread  the  rights  which  they  had  gained  by  thdr 
secession.  Marcius  Goriolanus  was  the  most  avowed  enemy  d 
the  plebeians  and  their  tribunes ;  and  it  was  he  who  suggested 
the  treacherous  thought  to  his  feUow-patridans.  The  senate 
itself  thought  the  scheme  too  inhuman ;  and  the  plebeians  wouM 
have  torn  Goriolanus  to  pieces  as  he  came  out  of  the  senate,  had 
not  the  tribunes  interfered.  They  impeached  him  before  the 
commonalty,  charging  him  with  attempting  to  destroy  the  com- 
pact entered  into  by  the  two  estates  on  the  Sacred  Mount.^^  Tlie 
exasperation  of  the  plebeians  was  as  great  as  the  exertions  and 
intrigues  of  the  patricians  to  prevent  the  trial  of  their  champioD* 
or  to  obtain  his  acquittal  As  he  did  not  appear  on  the  dsj 
fixed  for  the  trial,  he  was  condemned  in  his  absence,  and  esct^ 
to  the  Yolscians,  threatening  to  invade  his  coimtry  at  the  head 
of  a  foreign  army. 

The  Yolscians  were  glad  of  the  arriyal  of  a  powerful  Boman 
who  was  ready  to  assist  them  in  their  wars  against  Bome ;  and 
Attius  Tullius,  the  most  distingmshed  among  them,  and  the  most 
inveterate-  enemy  of  the  Bomans,  received  him  hospitably  into 
his  house.  There  was  at  the  time  no  war  with  the  YolscsaDS ; 
but  as  the  Eomans  commanded  all  the  Yolscians  who  happened 
to  be  staying  among  them  forthwith  to  quit  the  city,  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Yolscians  was  roused,  and  war  was  decreed  at 
once.  Attius  Tullius  and  Goriolanus  were  entrusted  with  the 
joint  command  of  the  Yolsdan  army.  The  latt»  marched  agaioat 
Girceii ;  he  expelled  the  Boman  colonists  from  the  place,  and 
delivered  up  the  town  into  the  hands  of  the  Yolscians.  In  ^^ 
manner  he  took  a  great  number  of  other  town9,  steadily  advano* 
ing  towards  Bome.    At  length  he  pitched  his  camp^near  ihfi 


"  NiebuhrjastlyTonitfks,  that  the 
powers  Baid  to  have  been  ozerciBed  bj 
the  tribunes,  in  the  proceedings  against 
Goriolanus,  cannot  have  been  posMtsed 
hj  them  at  that  eariy  time ;  consider- 
ing, moreoTer,  that  there  was  no  motive 
then  for  a  Sicilian  tyrant  to  support 
Romey  and  that  Gelo  was  not  jet  tyrant 


of  Syxacttse,  Niebuhr  condnde^  ^ 
the  story  of  Goriolanus  belongs  to JJ 
much  later  date,  and  has  been  inserted 
hcxe  by  mistake.  The^hoUlegeodti 
Goriolanus  is  full  of  contradictiom ; 
e.ff.  Corioli,  at  the  time  when  h©» 
said  to  have  taken  it,  was  a  U^ 
town,  and  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
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Cluilian  ditch,  and  raraged  the  countiy  in  the  vicinity  of  Borne, 
but  left  the  estates  of  the  patridanB  unhurt.  The  plebeians  were 
unwilling  to  fight,  and  the  senate  at  length  resolved  to  send  am- 
bassadors to  Goriolanus  to  prevail  upon  him  to  desist  from  his 
boatility  against  his  country.  But  they  were  haughtily  received 
and  sent  back  with  a  scornful  answer.  A  second  embassy  was 
not  admitted  into  the  camp ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  even  the 
priests^  attired  in  their  sacred  robes,  went  to  him  as  suppliants. 
At  length  his  mother,  Yeturia,  and  his  wife,  Yolumnia,  with 
her  two  young  children,  accompanied  by  many  other  Boman 
matrons,  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Goriolanus.  What  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  senate,  and  the  priests  of  the  gods  had  been 
unable  to  effect,  was  accomplished  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of 
the  women.  Goriolanus  broke  up  his  camp,  and  led  his  legions 
away  from  the  Boman  territory.  Some  traditions  related  that 
be  died  immediately  after,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  repent- 
ance ;  whereas,  according  to  others,  he  continued  to  live  among 
the  Yolsdans,  and  died  an  old  man.  The  temple  of  Fortuna 
MuHebris  was  said  to  have  been  dedicated  in  commemoration  of 
the  ddivery  of  Bome  by  the  women. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  ancient  songs,  from  which  the 
above  story  of  Goriolanus  was  derived,  praised  him  as  a  just  and 
pious  man.^  The  whole  story  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  fact, 
that  Bome  and  Latium  were  at  one  time  greatly  humbled,  and 
reduced  to  extremities,  by  the  Yolsdans ;  and  that  the  latter. and 
the  Aequians  acquired,  at  the  cost  of  the  Latins,  a  great  increase 
of  power,  which  they  maintained  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  It 
IB  true,  that  the  Bomans  speak  only  of  their  own  victories  over 
^ese  nations ;  but  we  never  hear  of  any  permanent  conquest, 
while  we  know  that  some  of  the  Latin  towns  continued  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Yolscians.  Much  that  is  untrue  in  the  early 
history  of  Bome  arose  from  forgeries  made  to  satisfy  the  national 
vanity  of  the  Bomans,  who,  great  as  they  were,  seldom  had  the 
courage  to  own  that  they  had  been  vanquished. 

^  DionyB.  viii.  62 ;  Idv.  il  40. 
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After  the  withdrawal  of  CSoriolanus,  the  Yolacians  and  Aequians 
are  said  to  have  returned  into  the  Boman  dominions ;  but  as  the 
Aequians  refused  to  acknowledge  Attius  Tullius  as  their  com* 
mander,  the  two  nations  became  involved  in  a  war,  whidi  saved 
Home  at  once  from  two  enemies.  In  the  third  consulship  of 
Sp.  Cassius  and  Proculus  Yirgrinius,  b.o.  486,  a  league  was 
formed  with  the  Hemicans,  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of  that 
with  the  Latins,  and  by  the  same  Sp.  Cassius  who  had  oondaded 
the  alliance  with  Latium.  In  the  year  previous  to  this  treaty, 
the  Hemicans  are  stated  to  have  been  at  war  with  Borne,  and  to 
have  been  conquered.  Bome  now  agreed  to  the  treaty,  with  a 
view  to  strengthen  herself  against  the  Yolsciana  and  Aequians  i 
and  thenceforth  the  armies  of  the  Bomans,  Latins,  and  Hemioaaa 
took  the  field  together,  and  a  third  of  the  spoils  and  of  the 
conquered  territory  fell  to  the  lot  of  each.  This  plain  fact  ia 
strangely  misrepresented  by  Livy,^'  who  says  that  two^thirds  of 
the  territory  of  the  Hemicans  was  taken  from  them — a  notion 
arising  from  his  belief  that  the  treaty  was  one  of  peace,  and  waa 
concluded  after  a  war ;  but  that  war  is  a  mere  fiction.  The  year 
of  Cassius's  third  consulship  is  further  remarkable  for  being  the 
first  in  which  we  hear  of  an  agrarian  law  at  Bome.  A  large 
portion  of  the  public  land,  that  is,  land  conquered  in  war,  and 
therefore  the  property  of  the  populus  or  patricians,  was  poa- 
sessed  ^*  by  private  patricians.  Sp.  Cassius  proposed  that  this  land 
should  be  taken  from  the  patricians,  and  distributed  among  the 
plebeians,  who  were  yet  without  landed  property,  and  had  a 
daim  to  it,  since  it  had  been  conquered  in  war  with  their  aasiBt* 
ance.*'  His  colleagne  and  all  the  patricians,  who  were  poesesaora 
of  the  public  domain,  opposed  his  scheme  to  the  utmost    It  is 

^  Ut.  ii.  41;    eompore  Dionjt.  that  CMsiiualflo  intended  to  dutribute 

▼fii.  77.  the  territory  taken  from  the  Hemicana 

^*  Pottidert  and  pouemo  are  tech-  in  equal  portions  between  the  plebeians 

nical  terms  to  oxproM  the  occupation  and  Latins.     Others  state  that  he  in- 

of  public  land,  for  the  use  of  which  tended  to  parcel  out  the  whole  of  the 

a  certain  sum  was  to  be  paid  to  the  ager  fuMem  amongthe  RomaM  and 

reptiUic.  the  citizens  of  the  two  allied  statea. 

u  This  is  LiTy's  account,  who  adds,  Dionjs.  yiii  77. 
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fturprising  io  find  that  the  plebeians,  who  were  to  be  benefited 
by  his  measure,  did  not  support  him  as  much  as  might  have  been 
expected ;'  bat  this  j^kewannness  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from 
jealousy,  because  he  intended  to  confer  the  same  benefit  upon  the 
two  allied  states.  However,  the  law  was  enacted,  though  many 
years  elapsed  before  the  patricians  could  be  induced  to  allow  it  to 
be  carried  into  effect.  When  the  year  of  his  consulship  was  over, 
Sp.  Cassius  was  impeached  by  the  quaestors  before  the  assembly 
of  the  curiae,  which,  being  at  once  his  enemy  and  his  judge,  con- 
denmed  him  to  death.  He  was  beheaded  in  B.C.  485,  his 
house  was  destroyed,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  had  stood 
was  cursed.  Sp.  Cassius  must  have  been  a  great  man,  for  he 
had  been  thrice  consul,  he  had  celebrated  three  triumphs,  and 
had  concluded  the  treaties  with  the^tins  and  Hernicans :  his 
enemies  themselves  must  have  felt  that  they  had  outraged  the 
feelings  of  humanity  by  his  execution ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
excusing  themselves  a  report  was  spread,  that  he  had  aimed  at 
xnakiDg  himself  king  of  Borne.  The  selfishness,  crimes,  and 
tyranny  of  the  patricians  succeeded  for  the  present,  in  preventing 
the  agrarian  law  from  being  brought  into  operation ;  but  the 
tribunes,  watchful  of  the  interests  of  their  order,  had  become 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  law,  and  repeatedly  demanded  its 
execution.  In  b.  o.  481,  the  tribune  Icnlius  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt;  in  b.c.  473  the  tribune  Genucius,  who  arraigned  the 
oonsnis  before  the  commonalty  for  refusing  to  carry  the  law  into 
effect,  was  assassinated  by  the  patricians,  who  thus  tried  to 
intimidate  other  tribunes,  and  deter  them  from  further  efforts ; 
bat  all  was  of  no  avail ;  the  greediness  of  the  nobles  was 
thwarted  by  the  persevering  energy  of  the  plebeians. 

It  is  a  singular  phenomenon,  that  for  a  period  of  seven  years, 
from  B.C.  485,  to  B.C.  479,  one  of  the  oonsuk  was  always  a 
member  of  the  Pabian  gens.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that 
this  should  have  been  a  mere  accident,  and  it  was  perhaps  an 
attempt  of  the  old  patrician  gentes  to  establish  an  oligarchy ;  but 
the   attempt   iail^,  for  the  minor  patricians  felt  themselves 

o2 
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disregarded  and  neglected,  and  for  a  time  appear  to  have  made 
common  cause  with  the  plebeians.  The  oppression  practiaad 
upon  the  latter  by  the  patricians  of  the  91^'or  gentes,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  ignominious  death  of  Sp.  Gasains,  raiaed  np 
bold  men  among  the  plebeians^  who  demanded  the  execmfcion  of 
the  Cassian  agrarian  law.  In  order  to  avert  the  threatening 
danger,  the  patricians  stirred  4ip  wars.  The  Pabii  were  at  tot 
at  the  head  of  the  high  aristocracy ;  and  CI.  Fabius,  after  having 
defeated  the  Aequians  and  Yolsdans,  in  B.C.  485,  refused  to 
allow  the  soldiers  any  share  in  the  booty,  which  was  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  put  into  the  public  treasury.  In  the  following 
year,  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  to  the  coriae  the  right  of 
electing  magistrates,  and  to  leave  to  the  comitia  of  the  emtiiries 
nothing  but  the  pleasure  of  doing  homage  to  the  persons  deoted, 
whereby  the  plebeians  would  have  been  excluded  from  ezeraaing 
any  influence  upon  the  elections.  The  attempt  succeeded  for 
two  years,  and  the  men  thus  raised  to  the  consulship  were  nak 
as  were  most  odious  to  the  plebeians.  The  latter  at  last  dis- 
played the  utmost  determination,  and  refused  to  serve  in.  the 
wars  that  had  been  kindled  by  the  patricians.  The  men  wot 
indeed  compelled  to  march  into  the  field,  but  they  were  deter- 
mined  not  to  gain  laurels  for  their  commanders ;  and  the  consols, 
derided  by  their  soldiers,  returned  home  without  victory.  The 
hatred  of  the  plebeians  was  redoubled ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  patricians  of  the  migor  gentes  effected  a  reconciliation  with 
those  of  the  minor  gentes,  for  henceforth  both  again  appear 
equally  hostQe  to  the  plebeiana.  When  the  senate  tried  to  raise 
the  blood-thirsty  App.  Claudius  to  the  oonsulsh^,  the  trtbones 
and  the  whole  commonalty,  as  one  man,  opposed  the  illegal 
proceeding,  and  enforced  the  election  by  the  centuries.  Aooord- 
ingly  C.  Julius  and  QL  Fabins  were  elected  for  the  year  B.C.  48d  1 
but  after  that  time,  and  down  to  the  decemvirate,  the  curiae,  oa 
the  proposal  of  the  senate,  elected  sometimes  both  consuls,  and 
one,  invariably :  the  centuries  elected  the  other,  who  was  treated 
as  an  inferior  officer,  being  given  to  the  first  merely  as  his 
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niMJrtant,  After  the  ridicnlotiB  campaign  of  CL  Pabiua,  the  Fabii 
seem  to  have  felt  that  it  was  a  wretched  honour  to  command 
men  who  would  not  gain  Tictoriea ;  and  they  reaolyed  to  make 
fxiends  of  the  commonalty.*'  M.  Fabins^  in  B.C.  480,  gained  the 
good-will  of  the  plebeiana.  The  soldiers  followed  his  sommona 
to  a  war  against  the  Etruscans,  and  promised  obedience.  His 
brother  Quintus  fell  in  battle :  Marcus  won  the  favour  of  the 
plebeians  still  more,  by  the  great  care  he  took  of  the  wounded 
men;  and  thencefcorth  the  Fabii  were  the  fayourites  of  the 
plebeians.  Kaeso  Fabius,  who  was  consul  a  third  time  in 
B.C.  479,  immediately  on  enteiipg  office,  proposed  that  the  lands 
taken  in  war  should  be  distributed  in  equal  portions  among  the 
plebeians ;  "  for  it  is  but  just,"  said  he,  "  that  those  should  have 
them  by  whose  sweat  and  blood  they  have  been  gained :  "  but 
tiiis  same  man  was  one  of  those  who  had  condemned  Sp«  Caseins 
to  death  for  having  proposed  the  same  thing.  The  patricians 
■atnrally.  treated  him  as  an  i^postate,  and  reviled  him  as  infinitely 
more  deserving  of  punishment  than  a  plebeian  tribune;  but  the 
plebeiaBfl  were  all  the  more  anxious  to  show  their  attachment  to 
him:  with  their  aasistancfe  he  drove  the  Aequians  back  into 
their  country ;  and  speedily  returning,  he  saved  his  colleague, 
who  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Yeientines,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  being  defieated  by  them. 

After  this  victoiy,  a  fresh  effort  was  made  to  bring  about  a 
leeonialiation  between  the  two  estates ;  but  it  failed,  and  the 
Fabian  gens  now  offered  to  the  senate  to  cany  on  the  long 
protracted  war  against  Yeii  at  their  own  expense.  This  strange 
proposal  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
Fabii,  owing  to  their  conduct  towards  the  plebeians,  had 
quarrelled  with  their  brother  patricians;  and  that  they  now 
proposed  to  emigrate,  in  order  to  avoid  an  open  rupture.  The 
senate  gladly  accepted  the  offer ;  and  the  Fabii,  306  in  number, 
with  a  host  of  4000  clients,  emigrated,  and  took  up  a  strong 
position  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cremera.    One  member  alone 

w  Liv.  iL  47. 
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of  the  family  remained  «t  Borne,  and  there  continued  the  race  of 
the  Fabii.  This  emigration  was  the  theme  of  ancient  aongi 
among  the  Bomans;  and  the  details  of  its  history  mnst  be 
viewed  accordingly.  The  war  against  Veii  had  been  kindled  by 
the  patricians  in  B.C.  488,  and  as  the  Fabii  were  then  at  the 
head  of  the  aristocracy,  they  had  raidoubtedly  been  the  foremost 
to  stir  it  up ;  but  they  had  to  pay  dearly  for  their  sin.  We  have 
abeady  mentioned  that  in  B.C.  484,  the  troops  under  K.  Fabius 
would  not  fight,  and  abandoned  their  camp  to  the  enemy ;  an 
act  which  was  followed  by  all  the  consequences  of  a  defeat.  The 
Etruscans,  at  the  height  of  their  power,  aimed  at  nothing  short 
of  the  entire  subjugation  of  Bome ;  but  during  the  campaign  rf 
M.  Fabius,  the  honour  of  the  Boman  name  was  restored,  though 
not  without  great  losses,  for  his  colleagae,  Cn.  Manlius,  and  his 
brother  Q.  Fabius,  were  among  the  slain.  The  Aequians  and 
Vobcians  were  at  the  same  time  harassing  and  annoying  the 
Latins ;  and  the  troops,  which  Bome  was  obliged  to  send  to  the 
relief  of  the  latter,  diminished  the  army  engaged  against  the 
Veientines  so  much,  that  it  would  have  been  completely  over- 
powered, had  not  K.  Fabius,  in  B.C.  479,  quickly  come  to  its 
assistance. 

The  Fabian  emigrants  gained  repeated  victories  over  the  enemy, 
but  their  success  rendered  them  less  cautious  than  they  ought  to 
have  been ;  on  one  occasion  the  Etruscans,  who  lay  in  ambush, 
fell  upon  them,  and  massacred  them  all,  although  the  consul,  T. 
Menenius,  was  not  far  off,  and  might  have  saved  them.  This 
happened  in  B.C.  477 ;  but  the  particular  drcumstanoes  of  the 
catastrophe  were  described  in  different  ways  in  the  poetical  tra- 
ditions;'' this  much,  however,  seems  clear,  that  the  Fabii  were 
sacrificed  through  the  neglect  of  the  consul  Menenius,  whom  the 
Etruscans  immediately  afterwards  attacked  and  defeated.  They 
then  ravaged  the  country,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Janiculam, 
from  which  fortress  the  Bomans  were  obliged  to  withdraw  their 
garrison.    Bome  itself  was  besieged,  but  was  saved  by  the  arrival 

J7  Liv.  ii.  60 ;  Diony»,ix.  19;  Ovid.  Fast  ii.  195.  &c. 
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of  C.  Horaims  from  fais  Yolsciaii  campaign.  For  a  whik  the 
Etniscana  were  Batisfied  with  lajing  waste  the  country  about 
Rome,  which  was  suffering  finom  want  oi  provisionsy  for  the  city 
was  crowded  with  fugitives  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  no 
supplies  could  be  carried  into  it.  The  consuls,  A.  Yirginius  and 
8p.  Serrilins  (b.o.  476),  at  length  ventured  to  cross  the  Tiber,- 
and  attempted  to  recover  the  Janiculum  by  storm ;  but  they  were 
repulsed,  and  would  have  been  driven  into  the  river,  had  not  the 
brave  Virginins  attacked  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  The  Etruscans 
fled  during  the  night,  and  a  truce  was  made  with  them  for  a  short 
period ;  and  when,  in  the  year  following,  the  consul  Valerius  had 
defeated  the  Yeientmes  close  by  the  gates  of  Yeii,  peace  was 
conduded  for  a  period  of  forty  years. 

Daring  the  truce  with  the  £trascans,  two  of  the  tribunes 
impeadied  T.  Menenius  for  haring  neglected  to  save  the  Fabii  on 
the  Cremera.  He  was  fined,  and  although  the  punishment  was 
snytUiig  but  severe,  he  is  said  to  have  diut  himself  up  in  his  house, 
imd  to  have  died  of  grief.  Henceforth  iribunician  impeachmentu 
ooeur  almost  every  year.  Thus  in  b.o.  475,  Sp.  Servilius  was 
diarged  with  having  recklessly  saoifieed  the  lives  of  citizens  in 
the  attack  on  the  Janiculum,  but  was  acquitted;  and  in  b.o.  47S, 
the  tribune  Gtoucius  summoned  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year, 
becanee  they  had  refused  to  carry  into  effect  the  agrarian  law  of 
Sp.  Gaasius ;  but  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  determined  friend  of 
the  plebsy  the  patricians  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  in  his  own 
house.  **  The  plebeians  fled  in  dismay,  and  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  by  force;  but  as  the  other  tribunes  remained  in 
oowardly  silence  at  the  outrage,  the  consuls  immediately  began  a 
general  levy,  and  might  perhaps  have  accomplished  it,  had  it  not 
been  frar  the  insult  they  offered  to  Publilius  Yolero.  He  had 
before  served  in  the  army  as  a  centurio ;  and  being  now  called 
upon  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier,  he  refused.  The  consuls 
resolved  to  make  an  example  of  him,  and  sent  the  lictors  with 

u  Comp.,  p.  123. 
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orders  to  seize  and  scourge  him  in  the  presence  of  the  tribones; 
bui^  Yolero,  who  nras  a  strong  and  robust  man,  dashed  the  lictoia 
away»  and  escaped  into  a  crowd  of  plebeians,  who  overpoweied 
and  maltreated  the  lictors  when  th^  attempted  to  disperse  the 
people.    The  leyy  was  abandoned,  and  the  tumult  subsided;  but 
Publilius  Yolero  had  become  the  darling  of  the  plebeians,  and  was 
elected  one  of  the  tribunes  for  the  year  following,  b.o.  472.    He 
scorned  to  impeach  the  consuls  for  the  personal  wrong  he  had 
suffered,  but  exerted  his  power  in  such  a  manuer  as  to  confer 
substantial  advantages  upon  the  whole  plebeian  order.  He  brought 
a  proposal  before  the  commonalty,  that  thoiceforth  the  tribones 
should  be  elected  in  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  instead  of  in  those 
of  the  centuries.     We  must  observe  that  by  this  time  the  coiiae 
appear  to  have  lost  the  right  of  sanctioning  a  tribune  eleet,  for 
they  would  hardly  have  confirmed  the  election  of  a  man  Uke 
Yolero.     This  proposal  was  opposed  by  the  patricians  in  all 
possible  ways,  and  even  two  of  the  colleagues  of  the  tribune  wen 
prevailed  upon  to  side  with  the  nobles.    Yolero's  two  other 
colleagues,  however,  stood  by  him,  so  that  he  could  bring  his 
measure  to  the  vote.    The  utmost  efforts  were  made  to  prevent 
the  commonalty  from  arriving  at  a  decision  upon  the  tjueation; 
and  the  delay  thus  caused  rendered  it  impossible  to  come  to  a 
resolution  during  that  year.    But  Publilius  Yolero  was  again 
elected  tribune  for  the  year  following,  and  in  coijunction  with  his 
colleague,  C.  Laetorius,  brought  forward  fresh  proposals.    The 
iirst  was,  that  the  plebeian  aediles  also  should  be  elected  in  the 
assembly  of  the  tribes ;  the  second,  that  on  the  proposal  of  a 
tribune,  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  should  be  entitled  to  delibcnte 
and  pass  resolutions  {jplebianUa)  on  all  matters  affecting  the 
w^are  of  the  whole  nation ;  for  hitherto  their  ddibentions  had 
been  confined  to  questions  relating  to  their  own  order.    By  this 
measure  it  was  intended  that  the  tribes  should  occupy  the  place 
of  the  centuries,  which  had  lost  the  power  granted  to  them  by 
king  Servius  Tullius,  and  were  convened  only  to  adopt  or  rqeot 
measures  which  had  been  passed  by  the  curiae.    A  resolution  of 
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the  pleba  on  these  sabjects  was  indeed  no  more  than  a  resolntioa 
passed  ait  any  public  meeting  in  England,  and  was  not  binding  as 
law,  but  might  easOy  become  so,  expressing  as  it  did  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  body  of  plebeians,  who  were  oertainfy  not  inferior 
in  nnmber  to  the  patricians. 

Amid  the  excitement  cansed  by  these  proposals,  the  senate 
had  appointed  App.  Clandins  BegiUensis  to  the  oonsulsiup, 
expecting  thitt,  with  the  haughty  stubbornness  of  his  family,  he 
would  be  able  to  prevent  the  plebs  passing  the  resolutions ;  but 
the  centuries  gave  him  a  colleague  of  a  gentler  disposition,  in 
the  person  of  T.  Quinctius.  At  length,  when  G.  Laetorius,  a 
b<^der  and  more  vehement  person  than  Yolero,  tried  to  put  the 
matter  to  the  vote,  a  fearful  scene  took  place.  The  patricians 
assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  with  hosts  of  their  dienis  about 
the  forum  endeavoured  to  disturb  the  proceedings  of  the  plebeians. 
The  messengers  of  the  tribunes  called  upon  them  to  withdraw, 
and  tried  to  compel  the  refractory,  but  they  ware  hooted  and 
soomed ;  and  App.  Claudius  sent  ids  lictors  to  seize  Laetorius, 
who  at  the  same  time  despatched  some  of  his  men  to  arrest  the 
eonsuL  The  plebeians,  rushing  on  to  defend  their  tribune,  put 
the  patricians  to  flight.  The  plebeians,  exhorted  to  moderation 
by  T.  Chunctius,  followed  the  fugitives,  and  occupied  the  Capitol 
with  armed  men.  The  senate,  becoming  convinced  that  force 
could  do  nothing,  praised  Ctuinctius  for  his  conduct ;  and  the 
proposals  of  PublQius  Yolero  and  C.  Laetorius  were  carried  and 
sanctioned  as  law  by  the  senate,  which  saw  no  other  way  of 
getting  out  of  its  difficulties. 

The  carrying  of  these  resolutions  (lex  JPublUia)  was  of  incal- 
culable advantage  to  the  plebeians ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there 
was  now  a  law  which  had  been  originated  by  a  tribune  and  the 
assembly  of  the  plebs,  a  thing  which  had  never  been  heard  of 
before,  but  might  serve  as  a  precedent ;  and,  in  the  second,  it 
secured  to  the  plebeians  the  right  of  electing  their  own  magis- 
trates, and  of  passing  pl^Udta  upon  all  questions  of  public 
interest :  sudi  resolutions,  being  the  declared  will  of  the  plebs. 
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necessarily  exercised  great  influence,  until  after  a  time  they 
acquired  the  force  of  laws  binding  upon  the  whole  nation.  life 
and  motion  were  thus  awakened  in  the  oonstituticm,  and  the 
whole  republic  was  benefited.  But  App.  Claudius,  who  had  been 
chosen  by  his  own  order  to  defy  the  plebeians,  and  had  then  been 
deserted  by  it,  burnt  with  indignation.  He  was  required  to  levy 
an  army  against  the  Aequians  and  yolsdans,  who  must  have 
been  a  real  scourge  to  the  Roman  allies.  The  soldiers  were 
enlisted,  but  resolved  that  he  should  not  gain  yictories  through 
them ;  while  his  mind  was  wholly  set  upon  devising  means  of 
driving  the  soldiers  to  despair.  When  the  troops  met  the 
Volsoians,  they  heard  a  report  that  the  consul  intended  to  betray 
them  to  the  enemy ;  and  as  thia  was  readily  beUeved,  they  fled 
back  to  their  camp,  whither  they  were  followed  by  the  Volscians. 
Appius  summoned  the  soldiers  of  the  infantiy  to  assemble 
without  their  arms;  but  suspecting  that,  with  the  aasiatance 
of  the  equites  and  the  allies,  he  intended  to  massacre  them, 
they  refused  to  lay  aside  their  arms.  This  compelled  Appius 
to  desist  from  his  scheme.  The  suspicion  of  another  plot  to 
betray  the  troops  to  the  Volsoians  induced  them  to  desert 
their  standards:  they  fled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  till  they 
reached  the  Roman  territory.  Thus  they  had  been  driven  to 
an  act  of  high  treason  against  the  republic.  Appius  followed 
the  soldiers,  and  tried  them  by  a  court-martial :  the  centuriona 
who  had  deserted  their  standards,  and  eveiy  tenth  soldier,  were 
beheaded. 

When  the  year  of  his  office  had  come  to  its  close,  the  tribunes 
impeached  him  capitally  before  the  commonalty.  He  aasaikd 
the  tribunes  with  scorn  and  abuse :  his  accusers  postponed  the 
trial,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  into 
exile ;  but  in  the  night  before  the  day  on  which  the  trial  waa  to 
come  on,  App.  Claudius  died.  It  is  said  that  he  made  away 
with  himself;  but  if  so,  his  family  kept  it  secret,  that  his  body 
might  not  be  deprived  of  an  honourable  burial.  Repeated 
attempts  were  made  about  the  same  time  to  carry  into  effect  the 
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agrarian  law  of  Cassias,  but  in  vain :  it  is  said  that  the  indig- 
nation of  the  plebeians  rose  at  kst  to  sach  a  pitch,  that  they 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  the  one  consul ;  and  that, 
oonsequently,  the  consuls  of  the  year  b.o.  468  were  elected  by  the 
patricians  and  their  clients.  This  account  probably  means  that 
the  plebeians  refused  to  sanction  the  consul  who  had  been  elected 
by  the  curiae,  and  that  the  patricians  were  satisfied  with  seeing 
him  confirmed  by  the  oomitia  oenturiata  at  which  only  they  and 
their  clients  voted ;  for  the  refusal  to  assist  in  the  election  of  the 
other  consul  would  have  been  childish,  and  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  most  agreeable  to  the  patricians. 

A  successful  campaign  against  the  Yolsdans,  and  the  taking  of 
Antium,  soothed  for  a  time  the  animosity  of  the  two  parties. 
The  consul,  Tib.  Aemilius,  repeatedly  recommended  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Cassian  law ;  and  it  would  seem  that  at  length  it  was, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  carried  into  effect,  or  that  a  compromise 
was  made  with  the  plebeians,  for  henceforth  we  hear  no  more 
oomplaints  about  it  for  some  years. 

During  the  period  of  these  internal  commotions,  wars  had  been 
earned  on  against  the  Yoladans  and  Aequians.  Antium  had 
been  taken,  but  did  not  remain  long  -in  the  possession  of  the 
Bomans,  for  it  was  lost  again  in  B.C.  459.  In  the  third  campaign, 
B.C.  465,  two  consular  armies  marched  out  against  the  Aequians, 
who  had  pitched  their  camp  on  Mount  Aigidus.  While  the 
Bomans  and  Aequians  were  encamped  on  those  woody  hills,  in 
face  of  each  other,  separate  bodies  of  the  latter  made  predatory 
excursions  into  the  plain,  and  even  penetrated  to  the  vicinity  of 
fiome.  In  the  year  following,,  the  town  of  Ecetra  also  declared 
war  against  Borne,  where  all  the  preparations  required  for  the 
emergency  had  been  made :  its  walk  were  strongly  garrisoned, 
and  the  gates  well  guarded ;  but  the  consuls  in  the  field  could 
do  nothing,  and  were  m  the  greatest  danger.  Thousands  of 
country  people  had  taken  refuge  with  their  cattle  within  the 
walls  of  the  city ;  it  was  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  the  scantiness 
of  food,  together  with  the  crowded  state  of  the  populatioi^ 
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produced  epidemic  difleasea,  which  attacked  both  men  and  beasia ; 
and  in  B.C.  463  a  real  pestilence  began  its  ravages.  Thouaasda 
were  carried  off  by  it,  ^d  every  house  in  the  city  suffered  more 
or  less.  During  this  distress,  the  allies  called  for  protection  ; 
and  the  Yolacians,  uniting  with  the  Aequians,  pitched  their  camp 
at  the  distance  of  not  more  than  three  miles  from  the  Esquiline 
gate.  But  the  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  take  the  city,  perhaps 
only  firom  fear  of  the  contagion.  They  soon  broke  up  their 
camp,  and  ransacked  every  comer  of  Latium,  where  they  eould 
find  or  expect  booty.  A  weak  army  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans 
at  length  risked  a  battle,  but  they  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  The  consequence  of  this,  as  of  other  military  reverses* 
are  not  mentioned  by  the  Boman  historians,  who,  in  the  veiy 
next  year,  represent  Bome  as  again  victorious ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  spreading  of  the  plague  rendered  it  desirable  for  all 
parties  to  abstain  from  war,  the  cessation  of  which  was  in  aU 
probability  owing  more  to  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence  than  to 
any  victory  of  the  Bomans.  For  two  years  no  mention  of  a  war 
with  the  Yolscians  is  made. 

The  Aequians  had  concluded  peace  with  Bome;  but  thetr 
commander,  Gracchus  Cloelius,  nevertheless  led  his  troops  again 
to  Mount  Algidus.  In  B.C.  458,  the  consul,  L.  MinuciuSy  was 
defeated  in  those  mountains  by  the  Aequians,  who  then  besieged 
him  in  his  camp.  His  colleague  wais  engaged  against  the  Sabinea. 
who  were  continually  making  inroads  into  the  Boman  territory ; 
but  Minucius  was  rescued  by  succour  from  Bome.  This  plain 
fact  seems  to  be  the  substance  of  the  legend  of  L.  Quinctina 
Gincinnatus,  for  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  accounts  aboist 
Cincinuatus  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  poetical  tale.  The 
senate  resolved,  so  runs  the  story,  to  appoint  a  dictator  to  ex- 
tricate the  republic  from  the  threatening  danger ;  and  no  mrai 
was  thought  more  capable  of  rendering  this  service,  and  cf 
rescuing  Minucius  from  his  unfortunate  position,than  L.  Ctuinctiua 
Gincinnatus.  The  messengers  of  the  senate,  who  brought  him 
the  dictatorship,  found  him  and  his  wife  Bacilia  engaged  in 
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nutic  poniiits  on  bis  little  estate  beyond  tbe  Tiber.  When  be 
had  pot  (m  bis  toga  to  receiye  the  message  of  tbe  senate,  they 
saluted  him  as  dictator  and  oondacted  him  to  Eome.  He  imme« 
diately  ordered  that  every  one  capable  of  bearing  arms  shonid 
be  enlisted.  All  obeyed,  and  in  three  days  he  marched  with  a 
numerons  army  to  Mount  Algidus,  which  be  reached  at  mid- 
night. The  Eoman  camp  was  styi  surrounded  by  the  enemy. 
Gindnnatus  made  his  soldiers  form  a  circle  round  the  Aequians ; 
and  having  given  a  signal  to  Minucius  that  succour  had  come, 
'the  Eomans  burst  forth  from  their  camp.  The  light  lasted  till 
daybreak)  when  the  Aequians,  to  their  utter  dismay,  perceived 
that  they  were  surrounded.  They  implored  the  Boman  dictator 
that  he  would  not  destroy  theuL  Cincinnatus  ordered  Ghracdbus 
Cloelnis  and  his  lieutenants  to  be  put  in  chains  :  the  rest  were 
obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms  before  the  conqueror,  and  were 
disgraced  by  being  compelled  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  The 
town  of  Corbio  and  the  enemies'  camp,  with  all  that  it  con- 
tained,  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Cincinnatus  returned 
to  Borne  in  triumph,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  golden  crown. 
IGnudus  had  no  share  in  either  the  booty  or  the  triumph. 
Cindnnaius  laid  down  his  dictatorship,  with  which  he  had  been 
invested  ^only  sixteen  days,  and  returned  to  his  farm.  The 
danger  of  Minucius,  and  his  delivery  by  Cincinnatus,  were  the 
subject  of  a  beautiful  poem,  the  substance  of  which  is  contained 
in  the  ordinary  accounts,  of  which  the  above  is  only  an  outline.  *' 
The  Aequians  were  thus  defeated :  but  the  war  was  not  yet  at  an 
end :  it  continued  with  varying  success,  until  the  battle  near 
Corbio,  in  B.C.  446,  weakened  the  Aequians  so  much,  that  they 
were  for  a  time  unable  to  take  up  arms  against  Bome. 

The  plague  by  which  Bome  was  visited  during  this  period 
must  have  made  fearful  havoc  among  the  people,  and  have 
eompletely  swept  away  many  of  the  patrician  families.     This 


^  Dfonjnua  Iim  rednecd  the  itoiy  to  aomething  wliicb  looks  like  real 
,  Imt  is  itill  very  ftr  from  it. 
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epidemic  was  followed  as  usual  by  a  considerable  degree  of 
demoralisation.  The  calamity  itself  was  increased  by  great 
reverses  in  war,  and  by  numerous  acts  of  oppression  and  ii^ustioe 
whicli  tbe  magistrates  committed  against  the  plebeians,  and 
which  led  to  new  agitations  on  the  part  of  the  tribunes.  In 
B.C.  462,  while  the  legions  were  in  the  field,  the  tribune 
C.  Terentillus  Arsa  brought  before  the  commonalty  a  proposal, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  place  the  two  estates  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Hitherto  the  consuls  had 
exercised  their  authority  not  according  to  any  written  role,  but 
apcording  to  hereditary  usage  and  their  own  discretion,  and  thej 
had  frequently  been  guilty  of  acts  of  flagrant  injustice.  With 
the  view  of  restraining  their  power,  Terentillus  proposed  that 
five  men  should  be  appointed  to  frame  a  code  of  laws  for  all 
classes  of  Boman  citizens.^  This  plan  shocked  many  prejudices, 
and  called  forth  the  most  passionate  resistance  of  the  ruling 
party.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  tribes,  but  rejected  by  the 
senate  and  the  curiae.  Next  year  the  bill,  perhaps  with  more 
extensive  demands  than  at  first,  was  again  brought  forward  by 
the  tribune  A.  Virginius.  The  patricians  had  recourse  to  their 
usual  tricks,  by  which  they  disturbed  and  annoyed  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  commonalty.  Their  leader  was  Kaeso  Quinctius, 
the  son  of  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  a. proud  young  man,  and 
full  of  contempt  for  the  plebeians,  whom  he  more  than  any 
other  of  his  brother  patricians  maltreated  and  insulted.  The 
tribunes,  however,  held  together  as  one  man ;  and  the  plebeians 
were  ready  to  support  them  at  all  hazards.  They  brought  a 
capital  charge  against  K.  Quinctius,  for  having  violated  the 
sacred  person  of  a  tribune.  The  patricians  implored  forgiveness 
for  their  champion ;  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  granted, 
had  not  an  outrage  come  to  light  which  he  had  committed  some 

^  Zonaras,  yii.  28  ;    Lir.  iii.  9 ;  of  Tarqulnias  SnperbnSf  or  eren  in 

Dionyn.  x.  50.     The  laws  aacribed  to  that  of  Tarquinius  Priscua :  what  wn* 

the  king*  had  been  collected  by  Papl-  now  wanted,  was  equal  law*  for  bolli 

riufl  (ju»  Papiriamm)  in  the  reign  estates. 
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time  before  upon  an  aged  and  sick  man,  who  died  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
haughty  young  aristocrat.  The  friends  of  the  deceased  man 
had  never  been  able  to  get  the  case  investigated  by  the  consuls. 
This  unexpected  piece  of  news  enraged  the  assembly  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  people  would  at  once  have  cut  down  the  offender 
if  the  tribunes  had  not  interfered.  K.  Quinotius  escaped  into 
Etniria ;  and  his  friends  had  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  securities 
which  they  had  given  for  him. 

Some  of  the  patricians  were  intimidated  by  these  occurrences, 
and  were  inclined  to  give  way ;  but  others  continued  their  vehe- 
ment opposition,  while  in  secret  they  endeavoured  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  pleba  by  acts  of  kindness  and  flattery :  such  unusual 
conduct,  however,  created  suspicion ;  and  a  report  was  spread 
that  K.  Quinctius  was  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  all 
the  leading  plebeians.  This  threw  the  people  into  a  state  of 
alarm  and  uneasiness.  One  night  they  were  awakened  from  their 
sleep  by  a  war-shout  from  the  Capitol.  A  band  of  4000  exiles 
and  run-away  slaves,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Sabine  Appius. 
Herdoniu%  had,  in  the  night,  taken  possession  of  the  Capitol ;  ant 
there  was  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  this  was  part  of  thc 
plot  said  to  have  been  formed^  by  K.  Quinctius.  The  consuls 
manned  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city,  in  case  of  any  attack 
from  without ;  and  all  persons  bound  to  serve  in  the  army  were 
called  upon  to  take  up  arms :  but  the  plebeians  refused  to  take 
the  military  oath,  which  would  have  compelled  them  to  yield  blind 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  consuls,  until  P.  Valerius,  one 
of  the  consuls,  interfered,  solemnly  promising  that  the  voting  of 
the  tribes  should  be  no  further  disturbed,  and  pledging  himself 
that  the  biQ  of  TerentiUus,  if  it  were  passed  by  the  commonalty, 
should  be  sanctioned  and  made  law.  Thereupon  the  soldiers 
took  the  oath,  and  the  Capitol  was  stormed.  P.  Valerius  himself, 
and  a  great  many  others,  fell  during  the  assault ;  but  the  exiles 
were  overpowered,  and  those  who  were  captured  were  put  to  the 
sword.     K.  Quinctius  was  believed  to  have  been  among  them. 
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and  to  have  been  killed :  tbis  opinion  is  snppoited  by  an  eipres* 
sion  of  livy,^*  who  says,  that  he  was  irrecoverably  lost  to  Yom 
friends  and  the  republic. 

After  this  danger  was  removed,  the  tribunes  called  npon  App. 
Clandias  to  redeem  the  pledge  of  his  late  colleague  P.  Valerius. 
But  he  declared  that  he  could  not  act  by  himself,  and  caused  the 
haughty  L.  Quinctius  Gindnnatus,  the  same  who,  two  yean 
later,  delivered  Minucius  from  the  Aequians,  to  be  raised  to  the 
consulship  by  the  senate  and  curiae.  The  most  outrageous  plans 
were  now  formed,  not  only  to  prevent  the  commonalty  from 
passing  the  bill  of  Terentillus,  but  even  to  reduce  them  to  that 
state  of  dependence  in  which  they  had  been  previously  to  the 
secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount.  But  even,  the  very  hardiest 
among  the  patricians  now  felt  that  they  must  abandon  sadi 
schemes,  and  they  prevailed  upon  the  plebs  to  let  the  bill  lie 
dormant  for  a  year.  The  determination  of  the  plebeians,  how- 
ever, was  manifest  from  the  fact  of  their  re-electing  the  tribunes 
of  B.C.  461  for  five  successive  years.  During  the  sort  of  truce 
now  established  between  the  two  orders  many  of  the  leading 
plebeians  were  secretly  assassinated  ;**  but  such  acts  of  violence 
only  rendered  the  plebeians  more  stout  and  resolute  in  their 
demands.  In  B.o;  457  the  number  of  tribunes  was  raised  from 
five  to  ten,  two  being  taken  firom  eadi  of  the  chisses,*'  probably 
because  the  former  numbeic  was  found  insufficient  to  afford  the 
protection  which  was  needed  when  outrages  of  every  kind  were 
of  such  frequent  occurrence. 

The  increase  of  the  tribunidan  power  became  manifest  the  very 
next  year ;  for  the  tribune  Idlius,  and  his  colleagues,  compelled 
the  consuls  to  bring  a  resolution  of  the  plebs  before  the  senate, 

^1  III.  25.  his  veto,  are  forced  to  say,  that  the 

^  Dion.  Cass.   Excerpt.de   Sent,  increase  in  the  Dumber  of  the  tribunes 

xxii.  p.  ]  51,  cd.  Reimar.  was  a  concession  to  the  patricians  only, 

^  JJr,  lit    30 ;     Dionys.   x-   25.  who  must  have  found  it  easier  to  giiA 

They  who  believe  that  a  tribune,  as  over  one  out  of  ten,  than  one  cat  of 

early  as  this  time,  had  power  to  stop  five. 

the  proceedings  or  all  his  colleagues  by 
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and  to  allow  the  tribunes  to  defend  it.  The  object  of  this  bill, 
which  .was  passed,  was,  that  the  Arentine  should  be  assigned 
to  the  plebeians.  A  part  of  that  Mil  had  been  assigned  to 
them  as  early  as  the  time  of  king  Ancus  Marcius ;  but  from 
the  law  of  Iciliua  we  must  conclude  that  there  still  were  portions 
of  the  Aventine  which  were  public  land,  and  had  not  yet  been 
assigned.  These  parts  were  occupied  by  patricians,  who  had 
built  houses  there  which  they  let  to  plebeians.  The  patricians 
woe  indemnified  for  those  houses ;  and  the  ground,  with  the 
buildings  upon  it,  was  distributed  for  dwelling  places  among 
the  plebeians.  Henceforth  the  plebeians  are  in  exclusiye  pos- 
session of  the  strong  suburb  on  the  Ayentine.  In  B.C.  454, 
another  great  step  was  gained,  by  a  law  carried  by  the  consuls, 
Sp.  Tarpeius  and  A.  Atemius,  which  limited  the  fines  to  be 
inflicted  upon  a  plebeian ;  the  maximum  being  two  sheep  and 
thirty  beeves." 

The  bill  of  Terentillus  Ana  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  for 
a  number  of  years ;  but  it  was  taken  up  again  in  b.o.  454 ;  and 
the  patricians  now  consented  that  the  laws  of  the  republic  should 
be  revised,  but  at  the  same  time  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
of  framing  the  new  code  of  laws.  The  first  step  was,  to  send  three 
senators  to  Athens,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
that  city,  as  wtt  as  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  other  Greek 
states.  The  account  of  this  embassy  to  Greece  has  been  doubted 
by  modem  writers,  on  account  of  the  wide  difference  between 
the  legislstion  which  was  the  result  of  this  embassy,  and  the 
institutionB  of  Athens  and  other  Greek  states.  But  we  should 
remember  that  they  did  not  go  with  a  view  to  adopUng  the  laws 
df  a  foreign  country :  their  object  unquestionably  was  simply  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  laws,  and  of  the 
principles  on  which  th^  were  based ;  and  surely  any  legislator, 
to  whatever  country  he  belonged,  might  derive  wholesome  and 
instructive  information  from  the  constitutions  of  the  Greek 

**  Pionyt.  X.  50,  ladicrooBly  Hiys,  two  oxen  and   thirty  aheep.     Comp. 
FntQi,  f. «.  peculatut. 
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states,  althougli  it  might  not  be  his  intention  to  copy  a  sin^ 
law.  The  remains  of  ancient  theatres,  and  woiks  of  art,  which 
are  found  in  Latiom  and  Etmria,  show  inqontestahly,  that  the 
Romans  of  that  time  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  arts 
and  literature  of  Greece  to  know,  that  something  might  be 
learned  there  which  they  could  turn  to  their  own  adTantage. 
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TBB  SBCBMTIBATB  AND  ITS  LBOISLATION. — THE  TUBUKS  &  CANTTLBIUS. — 
MILRART  TBIBUIOB  WITH  OONBUULB  FOWSA — THB  CBfSOBSBIP^^P. 
MAKUU& — ^WIBB  AOAIHSI  THB  Bf&USOAlfBy  AMD  THB  TABIBO  OV  TBfl. 

After  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  from  Greece,  some  disputes 

arose  about  the  composition  of  the  board  to  be  entrusted  with 

the  new  legislation ;  the  plebeians  demanding  that  their  order 

should  be  represented  by  five  in  the  board  of  the  ten  (decemviri). 

But  after  some  time  they  gave  way  on  this  point,  and  allowed 

the  decemyirs  to  be  taken  exclusively  from  the  patricians.     It  is 

a  principle  which  we  find  adopted  in  all  the  states  of  antiquity, 

that  when  a  person  or  a  commission  was  appointed  to  frame  a 

new  code  of  laws,  or  to  remodel  a  constitution,  he  or  it  was  for 

the  time  invested  with  supreme  power,  and  all  other  authorities 

were  suspended.     The  same  rule  was  now  observed  at  Home : 

the  offices  of  the  consuls,  of  the  praefect  of  the  city,  and  of  the 

aediles  and  quaestors  were  suspended  until  the  decemvirs,  who 

entered  upon  their  task  on  the  ides  of  May,  B.C.  451,  and  from 

whose  sentence  no  appeal  was  left,^  shoidd  have  completed  their 

work.     From  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  would 

appear  that  the  tribuneship  of  the  plebs  was  likewise  abolished ; 

but  as,  among  the  laws  which  the  decemvirs  pledged  themselves 

to  maintain,  special  mention  is  made  of  the  Icilian  law  respecting 

the  Aventine,  we  may  presume  that  the  tribunes  continued  to 

exercise  their  usual  functions,  probably  with  this  exception,  that 

during  the  period  of  the  decemvirate  they  were  not  allowed  to 

bring  any  new  bills  before  the  plebeian  assembly.    It  would,  in 
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fact,  haye  been  a  most  inoonsiderate  and  foolish,  fbrbearanoe  oa 
the  part  of  the  plebeians,  to  give  up  the  only  safeg^oard  they  had 
against  patrician  aggrandisement,  and  this  at  a  time  when  ten 
patricians  were  invested  with  the  supreme  power. 

The  object  of  the  new  legislation  was  to  unite  the  two  estates, 
which  had  hitherto  existed  independently  of  each  other,  and  to 
embody  in  the  new  code  such  of  the  earlier  laws  and  customs  as 
would  not  disturb  the  intended  unity.  As,  however,  the  decem- 
virate  was  composed  of  patricians  exclusively,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined,  that  but  little  was  done  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  plebeians ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  oligarchy  did  all  it  could 
to  establish  its  power  more  firmly. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  decemvirs  acted  in  perfect  har- 
mony among  themselves,  and  were  just  towards  the  people ;  nay, 
that  they  managed  the  affairs  of  the  republic  so  weU  during  the 
year  of  their  office,  that  all  dasses  of  citizens  were  satisfied  with 
their  administration.  They  are  said  to  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  assistance  of  Hermodorus  of  Ephesus,*  in  drawing  up  the 
new  code  of  laws,  which  embraced  ancient  Boman  and  Italian 
customs,  laws  promulgated  by  the  kings,  and  others,  which  were 
either  entirely  new,  or  derived  from  Greece  proper  and  the  Greek 
states  in  southern  Italy.  The  peace  of  the  republic  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  any  foreign  enemy,  and  when  the  year  came  to  its 
dose,  the  decemvirs  had  completed  the  code,  the  laws  contained 
in  which,  having  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  the  centuries, 
and  the  curiae,  were  engraved  upon  ten  tables  of  brass,  and  set 
up  in  the  comitium,  that  everybody  might  be  able  to  read  them. 

These  laws  thenceforth  continued  to  be  the  basis  of  all  civil 
and  criminal  legislation  among  the  Eomans,  down  to  the  time  of 
the  emperors.  Some  persons  however  were  of  opinion  that  the 
new  code,  though  in  itself  very  excellent,  was  not  complete,  and 
that  the  addition  of  two  more  tables  would  make  it  as  complete 
as  could  be  desired.  It  was  accordingly  resolved,  that  for. the 
ucxt  year  also  decemvirs  should  be  appointed.    The  cunning 

t  Diogen.  Ucrt.  ix.  2  ;  Cic.  Tmctd,  r.  36  ;  F\ia.  MiMJfai,  xx  zi  ■.  5. 
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Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  first  decemvirs,  who  by  a  fdgaed 
moderation  and  mildness  had  oontrived  to  insinuate  himself  into 
the  favour  of  the  plebs,  presided  at  the  election  of  the  new 
decemvirs,  and  did  not  blush  to  accept  votes  for  himself.  He, 
in  conjunction  with  other  leading  patricians,  exerted  his  utmost 
influence  to  promote  the  election  of  such  men  as  were  the  most 
notorious  and  avowed  enemies  of  the  plebeians.  Deception  and 
intrigues  marked  the  beginning  of  this  deoemvirate ;  and  when 
Appius  Claudius  had  gained  his  end,  he  threw  aside  the  mask. 
Two  tables  were  soon  added  to  the  ten  of  the  previous  year ;' 
and  after  this  was  done,  the  decemvirs  began  to  act  as  real 
despots,  turning  all  their  hatred  and  malice  against  the  plebeians, 
who,  deceived  by  the  affected  moderation  of  the  first  decemvirs, 
had  allowed  the  ofiice  of  their  tribunes  to  be  suspended  for  the 
period  of  the  second  decemvirate.*  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  deoemrirs  acted,  one  might  have  supposed  that  they  had  con- 
spired together  never  to  give  up  that  absolute  power  with  which 
they  bad  been  invested  only  for  a  certain  object  and  a  limited 
period ;  for  no  assemblies  were  convened,  either  to  sanction  the 
two  tables,  or  to  elect  new  magistrates  for  the  year  following. 
The  year  thus  came  to  its  dose ;  and  as  the  decemvirs  showed 
not  the  least  inclination  to  withdraw  from  office,  the  patricians 
themselves  began  to  be  as  much  alarmed  as  the  plebeians.  In 
the  meantime  the  Sabines  and  Aequians  renewed  thdr  hostili- 
ties, and  ravaged  Latium  and  the  Boman  territory.  The  senate 
was  obh'ged  to  decree  a  levy  of  taxes,  and  the  deoemrirs  carried 
it  into  effect.  The  armies  went  out  under  their  command ;  but 
Appius  Claudius,  and  one  of  his  associates,  remained  behind  at 
Bome.  One  army  was  defeated  by  the  Sabines  near  Eretum, 
and  the  other  on  Mount  Algidus  by  the  Aequians,  who  seized 
upon  the  camp  of  the  Bomans,  and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge 
at  Tuscnlom.  The  dty  of  Bome,  at  whose  gates  the  enemy  was 
expected  every  moment  to  appear,  was  put  into  a  state  of  defence, 

>  Diod.  sii.  26,  ftetet  that  the  two      after,  and  then  hy  the  eonsnU  Valerios 
sew  titUei  were  not  added  tQl  the  year     and  Hoiatinfl.  ^  Ut.  iii.  37. 
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while  reinforcements  were  sent  out  to  strengthen  the  armies  of 
the  decemvirs. 

During  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  things  happened  in  the 
army  and  at  Bx>me  which  brought  the  tyranny  of  the  deoemYirB 
to  a  close.  In  the  army  engaged  against  the  Sabines  there  was 
a  distinguished  plebeian  named  L.  Sidnnius  Dentatus/  who  had 
fought  with  honour  in  many  wars,  and  was  known,  to  be  aa 
undaunted  opponent  of  the  decemvirs.  He  had  even  ventured 
to  hold  out  a  threat  of  another  secession  of  the  plebs,  and  of  the 
re-establishment  of  the  tribuneship.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  so 
pertinacious  an  enemy,  his  superiors  sent  him  from  the  camp, 
aooompanied  by  a  number  of  other  soldiers,  to  view  the  couutry, 
and  choose  a  place  for  a  camp.  But  his  companions  had  secret 
orders' to  assassinate  him  ;  and  when  they  came  to  a  lonely  spot 
they  fell  upon  him.  He  was  murdered  amid  a  number  of  the 
hired  assassins,  whom  he  slew  in  defending  himself.  When  his 
body  was  found,  it  was  manifest  what  had  occurred ;  for  no  one 
could  belieye  that  he  had  been  killed  by  the  Sabines.  This 
murder  raised  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  against  the  deeem- 
virs  still  higher ;  but  the  measure  of  their  crimes  was  not  yet  full 

About  the  same  time  that  this  occurred  in  the  camp,  App. 
Claudius  at  Eome  cast  his  lustful  eyes  on  Yirginin,  a  lovely  and 
modest  maiden,  the  daughter  of  the  centurion  Virginias,  whc 
was  then  with  the  army.  App.  Claudius  had  her  carried  off  by 
one  of  his  servile  clients,  and  publicly  declared  that  she  was 
one  of  his  slaves,  refusing  to  listen  to  the  evidence  of  her 
betrothed  IciHus,  or  of  any  other  witness.  When,  after  a  mock 
investigation,  the  tyrant  was  on  the  point  of  taking  possession  of 
her,  Virginius,  who  had  in  the  meantime  come  to  Eome  to  pro- 
tect his  child,  begged  pennission  to  take  leave  of  her  and  speak 
a  few  words  to  her  in  private.  The  request  was  granted,  and 
the  exasperated  father,  preferring  to  see  his  child  die  before  his 
eyes  to  her  living  dishonoured,  snatched  a  knife  from  a  butcher'? 
stall  and  plunged  it  into  her  breast.    With  the  bloody  knife  in 

•  Gemui,ii.ll;LiT.m.4S. 
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hia  hand,  and  protected  by  a  large  crowd  of  people,  he  hastened 
from  the  fonun  to  the  gate,  and  thence  to  the  army,  to  rouse  the 
aoldiers  against  the  tyrants.  The  Mends  of  Yirginius  assembled 
again  in  the  forum,  and  over  the  body  of  the  innocent  .victim 
raised  the  cry  for  freedom.  The  lictors  whom  App.  Claudius 
sent  among  them  were  overpowered  and  their  fasces  broken;  and 
the  decemvir,  seeing  himself  deserted  and  despised  by  all,  took 
to  flight.  His  colleague,  Sp.  Appius,  convened  the  senate ;  but 
no  resolution  was  come  to,  the  only  object  of  the  patridans  being 
to  gain  time. 

Ab  soon  as  the  soldiers  in  the  camp  were  informed  by  Yirginius 
of  what  had  occurred  at  Bome,  they  quitted  the  camp,  marched 
towards  the  city,  and  took  possession  of  the  Aventine,  where  they 
renounced  the  government  of  the  decemvirs.  The  senate  sent 
envoys  to  the  insurgents,  but  no  answer  was  given,  except  that 
the  soldiers  would  not  treat  with  any  other  deputies  than  L. 
YaleriuB  and  M.  Horatius,  two  patricians  who,  throughout  the 
tyranny  of  the  decemvirs,  had  acted  in  a  kindly  spirit  towards  the 
people.  In  the  meantime  the  army  which  had  been  sent  against 
the  Aequians  also  arrived  on  the  Aventine,  and  when  all  the 
men  were  thus  assembled,  preparations  were  made  for  quitting 
Bome ;  bat  at  length  Yalerius  and  Horatius  were  deputed  to  the 
Aveaatine.  The  people,  however,  refused  to  treat  with  them, 
imless  the  decemvirs  were  compelled  by  the  senate  to  resign  their 
power.  It  being  evident  that  the  patricians  were  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  the  decemvirs,  M.  Duilius,  who  had  been  tribune,  told 
the  people  that  the  disputes  would  never  come  to  an  end  by 
negotiation ;  that,  in  order  to  gain  their  object,  they  must  show 
a  finn  resolution  to  quit  Bome,  and  seek  a  home  elsewhere.  Here- 
upon, the  soldiers  and  all  the  other  plebeians,  men,  women,  and 
c^dren,  who  had  flocked  to  them  from  the  city  and  its  ueigh- 
bourbood,  proceeded  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  where  they  took  up 
a  strong  position.  A  tacit  truce,  however,  prevailed ;  and  it  is 
said  that  no  act  of  hostility  was  committed  on  either  side. 
Yalerius  and  Horatius  were  again  despatched  as  ambassadors  to 
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the  seoeden,  but  witli  full  power  to  treat  with  tliem  on  any  tcmiB 
they  might  think  proper.  They  were  received  in  the  camp  with 
the  greatest  joy.  Idlius  spoke  for  the  plebeians,  and  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  tribuneship,  the  right  of  appeal  against  any 
magistrate,  and  an  amnesty  for  those  who  had  urged  the  people 
and  the  army  to  the  insurrection  :  his  last  demand  was  that  the 
decemvirs  should  be  delivered  up  and  suffer  death  at  the  stake. 
The  ambassadors  willingly  granted  the  first  three  points,  hut 
they  thought  the  proposed  punishment  of  the  decemvirs  too 
severe ;  and  as  they  promised  the  people  that  they  should  have 
the  right  to  impeach  every  one  of  them  separately,  the  plebeians 
gave  way  and  trusted  to  the  honesty  of  the  envoys. 

When  the  report  of  these  transactions  was  brought  to  Rome, 
all  further  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  patricians  ceased,  and 
the  senate  issued  an  ordinance  requiring  the  decemvirs  tohiy 
down  their  power,  in  order  that  consuls  might  again  be  elected. 
The  new  tribunes  were  to  be  chosen  under  the  presidency  of  the 
chief  pontiff.  The  command  being  obeyed  by  the  decemvirs,  the 
seoeders  returned  to  Rome,  and  elected  their  new  tribunes.  The 
men  appointed  to  the  consulship  were  L.  Valerius  andM.  Horatins, 
the  stout  champions  of  the  people's  liberty.^ 

Let  OS  now  examine  the  result  of  the  deoemviral  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  constitution.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables'  contained  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
whole  body  of  Roman  dtiaens,  the  patricians  and  their  clients» 
as  well  as  the  plebeians,  thenceforth  became  members  of  the  local 
tribes,  which  had  previously  consisted  of  the  plebeians  alone. 
kB  proofs  of  this  &ct,  we  may  mention  that  App.  Claudius,  in 
the  very  year  of  the  abolition  of  the  deoemvirate,  is  represented 


'  The  •ooonnt  we  hftve  here  gifon 
M  the  one  adopted  bj  moet  writeri ; 
but  Cieero  {De  JU  Puhl.  iL  87,  and 
in  the  fiagmenti  of  the  Oornddana), 
givee  a  different  account  of  this  rerolu- 
tion;  for  according  to  him  the  aeoeden 
first  established  themsolTca  on  the 
Sacred  Mount,  and  thence  proceeded 


to  the  Arentine. 

7  Some  fragments  of  the  laws  of  tho 
twelve  tables  have  come  down  to  uSf 
and  are  oolloeted  in  Dirk8en,£/e6er»ioM 
der  Mifteri^efi  FerfwcAe  tmr  KriHk 
Wkd  Herttdlang  der  Frngmemie  dtr 
zwdlf  Tafdi^  Leipsig,  1824»  Sts. 
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as  appealing  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  ;^  in  B.C.  433,  the 
censors  puuished  Mam.  Aemilius  by  striking  his  name  ofiF  the 
list  of  his  tribe;'  and  in  B.C.  392,  the  patricians  are  described 
as  imploring  their  foUow-tribesmen  to  vote  against  the  projected 
settlement  at  Yeii.'^  Many  more  instances  belonging  to  a  later 
time  might  be  mentioned,  in  which  the  patricians  are  described 
as  members  of  the  local  tribes.^ ^  The  assembly  of  the  tribes, 
therefore,  now  became  a  great  national  assembly  for  legislative 
purposes,  but  the  measures  passed  by  it  still  required  the  sanction 
of  the  curiae :  it  had  also  the  election  of  all  minor  magistrates, 
as  the  acdiles,  quaestors,  and  tribunes,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  the  high  court  of  appeal.  The  assembly  of  the  centuries, 
on  the  other  hand,  retained  the  election  of  the  high  magistrates, 
the  decision  upon  peace  and  war,  and  the  privilege  of  acting  as 
a  court  of  justice  in  certain  cases.  The  advantages  which  the 
plebeians  derived  from  this  arrangement  were,  however,  very 
insignificant ;  and  in  the  civil  part  of  the  new  legislation  many 
of  the  severe  and  exclusive  laws  and  customs  of  former  times 
were  sanctioned,  as,  for  example,  the  law  of  debt,  and  that  which 
declared  marriages  between  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian  illegal.^' 
The  highest  magistracy  remained,  as  before,  inaccessible  to  the 
plebeians ;  nor  was  there  any  law  to  entitle  them  to  a  share  in 
the  conquered  lands,  which  became  the  property  of  the  state. 
The  study  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  so  far  as  they  have 
come  down  to  ns,  is  extremely  instructive  in  regard  to  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  the  Eomans  of  those  times.  A  father, 
for  instance,  was  permitted  to  sell  his  son  thrice :  other  laws, 
however,  show  great  wisdom  and  sound  political  principles. 
Their  interfering  so  much  with  the  affairs  of  private  life,  is  a 

'  tar,  iii  56.  and  minora  likewise  begins  to  die- 

'  Lit.  It.  24.  appear  alter  this  time. 

*•  LiT,  Y,  30.  ^  Thcae,  and  many  other  laws  of  a 

"  The    three    ancient    Romulian  similar  kind,  were  probably  contained 

tribes,  the  Ramnee,  Tides,  and  Lnce-  in  the  last  two  tables,  which  Cicero 

les,  had  now  become  practically  use-  {J>e  Be  Publ.  ii.  37)  calls  wijustf 

less,  and    fell    into   oblivion.     The  while  he  praises  the  other  ten  tables 

distinctioB  between  the  ffenUa  majoreg  for  their  justice  and  fafmeis. 
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feature  which  the  Eoman  laws  have  in  common  with  those  of  all 
other  ancient  states ;  for  the  ancients  thought  it  the  du^  of  a 
state  to  take  care  that  all  the  members  of  the  community  should 
become  good  citizens  in  every  respect. 

The  men  who  had  deserved  the  greatest  honour  for  their  con* 
duct  during  the  late  troubles,  and  who  had  been  rewarded  with 
the  consubhip,  did  not  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  plebeians. 
For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rights  of  the  people,  they  revived 
the  old  laws  respecting  the  inviolability  of  the  tribunes — ^that  an 
appeal  should  be  allowed  from  the  sentence  of  every  magistrate 
who  should  ever  be  appointed  ;  and  that  any  person  aeHog 
contrary  to  this  should  be  outlawed.  As  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes  now  contained  both  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  the 
consuls  procured  a  new  law  to  be  passed  by  the  centuries, 
ordaining  that  any  measure  carried  in  the  assembly  oi  the  tribes 
should  have  the  same  force  as  one  passed  by  the  centuries ; " 
so  that,  if  such  a  measure  received  the  sanction  of  the  curiae,  it 
became  law  for  the  whole  nation,  just  as  one  proposed  by  the 
donsuls  and  carried  in  the  comitia  oenturiata.  The  consuls,  L. 
Valerius  and  M.  Horatius,  further  enacted  that  the  ordinances 
oi  the  senate  should  thenceforth  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
the  temple  of  Geres,  and  be  kept  there  by  the  plebeian  aediles. 
The  tribune,  M.  Duilius,  also  carried  a  plebisdtum,  tliat  any  one 
who  should  cause  the  plebei^  v  to  be  without  their  tribunee,  cr 
should  appoint  a  magistrate  without  securing  the  right  of  appeal 
from  his  sentence,  should  be  scourged  and  put  to  death,  or, 
according  to  others,  be  burnt  at  the  stake." 

The  freedom  of  the  plebeians  appearing  now  to  be  firmly 
established,  the  tribunes  summoned  the  late  decemvirs  one  by 
one  before  the  court  of  the  plebeians.  App.  Claudius  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  died,  probably  by  his  own  hand,  before  the  day 

^  Dionyt.  zi.  45.     Livy*i  state-  nnctioned  bj  the  eariae,**  for  tUa 

mtnt,  ut^todtrihtUimplebijuttmet  Htnction  wai   also  ivquired    for  all 

populwK.  tcneretf  seems  to  be  incom-  measures  passed  hj  the  eentmies. 
plete  and  to  f  squire  the  addition.  ^  if  ^*  Ur.  iii.  56 ;  Died.  ziL  ^6. 
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of  trial ;  his  collea^e,  Sp.  Appius,  perished  in  the  same  manner; 
the  remaining  eight  were  fonnd  guilty,  but  were  allowed  to  go 
into  exile,  and  their  property  was  confiscated.  All  who  had  been 
accomplices  of  the  deoemvixe  dreaded  a  similar  fate,  but  the 
tribune  Duilius  would  not  allow  any  further  impeachments  for 
crimes  committed  during  the  rule  of  the  decemvirs.  This 
moderation  allayed  the  fears  of  the  patricians ;  but  as  their  alarm 
subsided,  they  began  to  feel  exasperated  at  having  been  frightened, 
and  took  the  first  opportimity  of  showing  a  mean  spirit  of 
revenge. 

When  the  internal  affairs  of  the  republic  were  settled,  Yalerius 
led  an  army  against  the  Aequians  and  Yolscians,  who  were 
encamped  on  Mount  Algidus,  and  after  a  glorious  fight  the  enemy's 
camp  fell  into  his  hands.  The  report  of  this  victory  filled  the 
Bomans  with  joy,  and  gave  confidence  and  courage  to  the  army 
engaged  imder  Horatius  against  the  Sabines,  who  were  routed, 
and  abandoned  their  camp  to  the  Bomans.  That  day  put  an  end 
to  the  wars  of  the  Sabines,  of  which  henceforth  we  hear  no  more 
for  a  period  of  150  years.  Both  consuls  had  deserved  a  triumph, 
bat  the  senate  refused  to  grant  it,  and  treated  the  victorious 
consuls  as  men  who  had  betrayed  the  interests  of  their  own  order 
to  the  plebeians.  But  the  tribune  Icilius  brought  the  matter 
b^ore  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  and  the  consuls  celebrated  their 
triumph  without  an  ordinance  of  the  senate,  in  accordance  with 
a  mere  resolution  of  the  people, "  a  thing  which  had  never  been 
done  before. 

The  oonfidenee  which  the  people  had  in  their  tribunes  and 
eonsnls  made  them  desire  to  have  the  same  persons  re-elected  for 
the  next  year ;  bat  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  tribunes  as 
well  as  the  consuls  opposed  this  scheme:  new  officers  were  elected; 
and  among  the  tribunes  of  B.C.  448  there  were  even  two  patri- 
cians; to  the  cause  of  whose  order  some  of  the  others  also  were 

V  After  tfaedeeemvinl  legitUtion,  the  Romans,  u  conuined  In  the  trihes, 
we  xoMj  applj  the  term  peopU  to  all     and  as  distingnished  from  the  lenate. 

h2 
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devoted.  From  this  we  see  that  the  patricians,  who  were  now 
members  of  the  tribes,  naturally  wanted  to  be  represented  in  the 
tribuneship. 

For  some  time  the  more  haughty  and  vehement  among  the 
patricians  annoyed  the  plebeians  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  a 
perfect  equality  of  the  two  orders  became  more  and  more  distinctly 
the  goal  towards  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  tribunes  were  directed. 
In  B.o.  445,  the  tribune  C.  Canuleius  'brought  forward  a  bill 
demanding  the  establishment  of  the  eotmuHimt  between  the  two 
estates ;  and  his  nine  colleagues  proposed  another,  enacting  that 
thenceforth  one  of  the  consuls  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  The 
discussion  of  these  bills  called  forth  the  bitterest  exasperation  on 
both  sides:  the  patricians  attempted  to  prevent  their  being 
passed,  by  causing  a  levy  to  be  made  against  the  Veientines, 
Aequians,  and  Yolsdans;  but  G.  Canuleius,  with  the  utmost 
determination,  refused  to  allow  the  levy  to  take  place  before  the 
plebs  had  voted  on  the  bills  which  had  been  brought  before  it : 
the  patricians  at  length  gave  way,  and  allowed  the  bill  respecting 
the  oonnubium  to  be  passed,  hoping  that  the  plebeians  would 
thus  be  satisfied,  and  give  up  the  one  respecting  the  division  of 
the  consulship,  or  at  least  defer  the  debates  upon  it  till  after  the 
war.  In  order  to  understand  why  the  patricians  gave  way,  with 
comparatively  little  resistance,  to  the  bill  of  Canuleius,  we  must 
remember,  that  although  the  connubium  did  not  exist  between 
the  two  orders,  mixed  marriages  were  nevertheless  frequentiy 
contracted;  and  as  the  children  sprung  from  such  marriages 
always  followed  the  baser  side,  we  may  presume  that  they  were 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  patricians :  the  latter  must  also  have 
been  aware  that  through  their  exclusive  spirit  their  families 
became  daily  more  reduced  in  numbers,  while  those  of  the  plebeians 
were  ever  on  the  increase,  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  them  in 
the  end  by  their  numerical  superiority.  The  bill  respecting  the 
division  of  the  consulship  was  modified  so  as  to  provide  that,  in 
future,  military  tribunes,  with  consular  power  (tribuni  milUaret 
coMulari  potestaie),  should  be  elected  indiscriminately  from  both 
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orders  It  was,  however,  left  to  the  senate  to  determine  whether, 
in  any  givea  year,  consuls  or  consular  tribunes  should  be 
appointed.  The  dignity  of  a  consular  tribune  being  inferior  to 
tiiat  of  a  consul,  as  he  was  not  elected  under  the  same  solemn 
auspices,  the  patricians  in  this  manner  contrived  still  to  retain 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  consulship*  Consular  tribunes 
aeoordingly  were  elected  for  the  year  b.o.  444,  but  as  might  have 
been  ezpeoted,  they  were  all  patricians;  the  {debeians  being 
satisfied  with  Caving  acquired  the  right  to  a  share  in  the  new 
office,  without  insisting  upon  exercising  it.  After  the  lapse  of 
three  months,  however,  the  consular  tribunes  were  obliged  to  lay 
down  their  office,  on  account  of  some  flaw  in  the  election,  and 
oodsuIb  were  appointed  in  their  stead.^* 

As  the  consular  tribuneship  was  thus  thrown  open  to  the. 
pkhdaaiB,  and  as  it  became  evident  that  the  consulship  could  not 
be  withheld  from  them  much  longer,  the  patricians,  in  B.C.  443^ 
deprived  the  consulship  of  a  branch  of  its  power,  which  they 
expressly  reserved  for  themselves,  under  the  title  of  the  censorship. 
Hie  duties  of  the  two  censors,  who  were  at  first  taken  only  from 
among  those  who  had  been  consuls,  were  to  conduct  the  census, 
to  regbter  the  dtizens  according  to  their  classes  and  tribes,  and 
to  administer  the  property  and  revenue  of  the  republic.  Their 
office  was  apparently  of  not  much  consequence ;  but  as  they  had 
it  in  their  power  to  determine  the  rank  of  every  citizen,  to  fix  his 
status  in  society,  and  to  value  his  taxable  property  at  their  own 
discretion,  the  office  could  not  fail  to  become  a  very  powerful  one 
in  the  hands  of  energetic  persons :  in  the  end  it  became  almost 
despotic,  and  was  looked  upon  with  hatred,  though  everybody 
saw  its  necessity.  As  the  census  was  held  every  five  years,  the 
first  censors  were  invested  with  their  office  for  that  period ;  but 

^  It  is  a  corions  ftet,  th&t  the  were  lest  than  liz,  and  in  a  few  casea 

nnmbcr  of  the  consular  tribanes  ddfes  eight ;  the  two  consort  being  included 

not  appear  to  have  been  fixed  :  at  first  among  them.     No  satisfactory  ezpla- 

w«  find  thrae,  afterwards  four;  and  nation  has  jet  been  giren  of  these 

at  last,  from  b.&  405  down   to  the  changing  numbers, 
time  of  ^e  Licinian  law,  there  nerer 
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in  B.C.  434,  the  dictator,  Mam.  Aemilius,  reduced  the  duration  of 
the  office  to  eighteen  montha,  so  that  in  every  lostnun  there  were 
three  years  and  a  half  during  which  there  were  no  censors. 
Having  thus  secured  to  themselves  one  important  branch  of  the 
consular  power,  the  patricians  were  probably  less  concerned  about 
the  plebeians  sharing  in  the  consulship ;  besides,  thqr  knew  that 
in  most  cases  they  could  manage  the  elections  in  such  a  mannfg 
as  to  exclude  the  plebeian  candidates. 

But  to  whatever  schemes  the  patricians  might  resort,  to 
ifiRint^iiTi  their  exclusive  rights,  the  distinction  between  the  two 
orders  was  beguining  gradually  to  vanish :  the  personal  or  famUy 
relations  between  the  members  of  the  tvo  estates  also  tended 
to  soften  down  their  disputes ;  and  for  a  time  peace  prevailed  al 
Borne.  New  commotions  arose  in  B.C.  440  in  consequence  of  a 
£smine,  which  was  raging  at  Bome  so  furiously,  that  many  poor 
citizens  sought  relief  in  self-destruction.  The  government 
appointed  L.  Minuoius  praefect  of  the  corn-market  {prarfedut 
muumae),  but  his  endeavours  to  buy  com  abroad  were  unaoo^ 
oessfiil ;  amid  the  general  distress  the  government  was  put  to 
shame  by  the  generous  exertions  of  a  private  citizen,  the  wealthy 
plebeian  Sp.  Maelius,  who  purchased  com  at  his  own  expense^ 
and  supplied  it  at  a  moderate  price  to  the  sufferers,  while  those 
who  had  no  means  at  all  received  their  supplies  gratis.  His 
kindness  and  generosity  so  won  the  hearts  of  the  people,  both 
rich  and  poor,  that  the  patridans  felt  alarmed  at  his  popularity; 
and  fearing  lest  he  should  harbour  ambitious  and  dangenms 
schemes,  as  there  were  numerous  reports  of  secret  meetings  and 
treasonable  plots,  they. appointed,  in  b.g.  439,  L.  Qninctius 
Cincinnatus,  now  at  the  age  of  eighty,  dictator :  his  magister 
equitum  was  C.  Servilius  Ahala.  The  dictator  set  up  his  tribunal 
in  the  forum,  and  aU  the  people  flocked  thither,  curious  to  know 
the  cause  of  such  unusual  proceedings.  Sp.  Maelius  came 
among  the  rest,  and  Servilius  Aliala  forthwith  summoned  him 
before  the  dictator.  Seeing  what  he  had  to  expect,  Maelius 
siuktched  up  a  butcher^s  knife  to  defend  himself,  and  ran  mto 
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the  crowd,  whidi  received  and  protected  him.  Servilius  A.hala, 
Bocompanied  by  a  band  of  patrician  youths,  pursiied  and  slew 
him;  the  people  being  intimidated,  and  afraid  to  resist  the 
command  of  the  dictator.  The  charges,  which  were  brought 
against  Sp.  Maelius  only  by  vague  report,  were  never  proved  : 
he  fell  a  victim  to  party  animosity,  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  forum.  His  house  was  pulled  down ;  and  the 
supplies  of  com,  which  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  it,  were 
sold  by  L.  Minucius  at  one  as  per  modius.  Cicero,  and  other 
writers  of  a  later  age,  hold  up  Ahala  as  a  model  of  heroic 
virtue ;  but  his  contemporaries  judged  otherwise :  he  was  accused 
of  murder  before  the  people,  and  escaped  condemnation  only  by 
voluntary  exile.*'  Had  the  plebeians  still  been  what  they  were 
Bome  years  before,  a  revolution  would  inevitably  have  broken 
,out ;  but  all  that  the  commonalty  now  did  was  to  insist  upon 
the  election  of  consular  tribunes,  instead  of  consiils,  for  the  year 
following ;  to  whidi  the  patricians  agreed  the  more  readily,  as 
they  were  able  to  insure  the  election  of  patricians  only.  The 
plebeians,  notwithstanding,  proceeded  steadily  towards  the  goa' 
they  had  in  view,  and  in  ihb  period  which  now  followed  they 
acquired  several  minor  advantages,  one  after  another. 

The  Aequians  and  Yolscians  had  been  defeated  a  second  time 
since  the  decemvirate  in  B.C.  446 ;  and  now,  after  the  internal 
commotions  we  have  just  mentioned,  the  second  war  against 
Veii  broke  out.  It  was  occasioned,  like  the  first,  by  the  revolt 
of  Pidenae,  in  B.C.  438.  This  town  had  been  subdued  by  the 
Romans  in  early  times,  and  had  received  Boman  colonists  to 
keep  it  in  submission.  Frequent  but  useless  attempts  had  been 
repeatedly  made  by  the  !Fidenatans  to  get  rid  of  the  Boman 
settlers ;  at  length,  being  strengthened  by  an  alliance  with  Yeii 
and  the  Faliscans,  they  revolted,  and  expelled  the  colonists. 
Three  Boman  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Fidenae,  but  they  were 
put  to  death  by  command  of  Lar  Tolunmins  of  Yeii.  The 
Fidenates  immediately  made  war  upon  the  Bomans,  and  advanced 

^  Valer.  Maxim,  v.^.  2. 
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as  far  as  the  CoUine  Gate;  but  in  B.C.  435,  the  dictator, 
A.  Servilius  Friscus,  reconquered  Fidenae.  The  leaders  of  the 
revolt  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  new  colonists  were  sent  to 
Fidenae,  who,  however,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Bomans  before 
Yeii,  in  B.C.  426,  were  all  massacred.  Diodoms,^  with  great 
probability,  assigns  the  murder  of  the  Eoman  ambassadors  to 
this  year;  for  had  it  taken  place  as  early  as  B.o.  438,  the 
Bomans  would  surely  not  have  treated  the  place  as  leniently  as 
they  are  said  to  have  done. 

Yeii  had  concluded  a  truce  after  the  reoonquest  of  Fidenae, 
but  the  fresh  outrage  committed  in  the  latter  place,  in  B.C.  426, 
was  the  cause  of  war  being  declared  against  Yeii.  The  command 
was  intrusted  to  the  dictator  Mam.  Aemilius,  whose  master  of 
the  horse  slew  Lar  Tolumnius  with  his  own  hand,  and  dedicated 
his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Eeretrius.  Fidenae  was  pro- 
bably retaken  in  the  same  year  and  destroyed:  its  surviving 
inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves ;  and  the  place  itself  became  a 
deserted  viUage. 

The  victory  of  Mam.  Aemilius  over  Yeii  could  not  yet  be 
followed  up  to  a  decisive  issue ;  for  the  Bomans  were,  at  the 
moment,  glad  to  conclude  a  truce  in  order  to  be  able  to  direct 
their  forces  against  the  Aequians,  with  whom  and  the  Yokcians 
war  had  again  broken  out  in  B.C.  481.  It  was  conducted  by 
the  dictator  A.  Postumius  Tubertus,  of  whom  a  fearful  story  ia 
related.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  ordered  his  own  son 
to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  had  ventured,  contrary  to  hia 
father's  command  to  quit  his  post,  and  fight  a  glorious  battle. 
As  the  Bomans  defeated  their  enemies  in  two  great  battles,  near 
Lanuvium  and  Tusculum,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may 
have  compelled  them  to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  Bome. 
For  some  years  these  Aunmcan  tribes  kept  the  peace,  until  in 
B.C.  423,  the  Yolsdans  again  rose  and  were  soon  joined  by  the 
Aequians.  The  consul,  C.  Sempronins  Atratinus,  conducted  the 
war  so  languidly  and  carelessly,  that  his  army  was  very  nearly 

u  ZU.80. 
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annihilated :  at  length,  in  B.C.  418,  the  enemy  was  defeated  on 
Mount  Algidos  by  the  dictator  A  Senrilius  Priscus.  Lavici 
was  taken,  and  received  a  Boman  colony.  In  b.o.  407,  an 
unsnccessfdl  war  was  carried  on  against  the  Yolscians ;  but 
Anxur  was  captured.^* 

In  the  same  year  the  truce  with  Yeii  came  to  its  close ;  and  as 
it  was  more  than  ever  necessary  that  the  soldiers  should  be  will- 
ing to  fight  the  battles  of  the  republic,  the  senate,  without  any 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  plebs  or  its  tribunes,  issued  a  decree, 
that  thenceforth  the  soldiers  should  receive  pay  from  the  public 
treasury ;  ^  for  till  then  they  had  been  obliged  to  provide  them- 
selves with  all  necessaries  at  their  own  expense.  Never  had  an 
offer  been  so  joyfully  accepted  by  the  people,  notwithstanding 
the  suspicions  of  the  tribunes,  who  in  vain  cautioned  them 
against  the  deceitful  present.  But  the  measure  was  one  com- 
manded by  necessity,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  repeated 
refusals  of  the  plebeians  to  enlist  in  the  armies;  for  without  a  willing 
army  it  was  impossible  for  Eome  to  establish  her  permanent  supre- 
macy over  her  neighbours,  or  to  make  conquests  at  a  distance. 
War  was  now  declared  against  Veil,  that  powerful  and  wealthy 
eity  which  had  always  been  to  Eome  a  cause  of  fear.  A  Boman 
army  b^an  to  lay  siege  to  it  in  b.o.  406.  At  first  the  besiegers 
always  returned  home  during  the  winter ;  but  when  the  war  had 
already  lasted  for  several  years  without  any  result,  the  Bomans 
resolved  to  build  huts  for  the  winter  (kibemacula),  which  should 
enable  them  to  continue  the  siege  unmterruptedly  both  winter 
and  summer.  The  war  was  nevertheless  protracted  for  nine  years, 
until  in  the  tenth,  B.C.  896,  Yeii  was  taken  by  the  dictator 
M.  Furius  Camillus,  the  greatest  general  of  his  age.  Yeii, 
throughout  this  war,  received  very  little  support  from  the  other 
Etruscan  towns ;  the  cause  of  which  may  have  been  either  their 

^  The  eonfosion  in  Livy's  BGConiits         **  The  dftilj  pfty  of  a  common  boI- 

flf  these  wart  is  very  great ;  legendary  dier,  according  to   Polybius,   vi.  39, 

featoresaremixedup  with  history,  and  was  three  ases,  that  of  a  centurion, 

events  are  frequently  misplaced.    See  six,  and  that  of  a  horseman,  nine 

Niehuhr, Hist,  of  Borne,  ii.  p.  458,  &c  ases . 
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jealousy  or  their  fear  of  the  Gauls,  who  had  already  crossed  the 
Alps  and  taken  the  Etruscan  town  of  Melpum  to  the  north  of  the 
Po.  Camillus,  on  being  raised  to  the  dictatorship,  collected  all  the 
forces  that  he  could  muster,  and  first  led  them  against  the  allies 
of  the  Yeientines :  he  defeated  the  Capenatans  and  Faliscans  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nepete,  and  then  besieged  Yeii  more  closely 
than  ever. 

So  far  the  account  of  the  war  seems  credible  enongh.;  but  the 
history  of  the  fall  of  Yeii,  in  the  tenth  year,  is  nothing  but  a 
beautiful  poetical  lay,  in  which  Yeii  fills  the  same  part  as  Troy 
does  in  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  war.  This  lay  ia  connected 
with  several  others,  which  may  be  called  the  lays  of  Camillas : 
they  extend  from  the  first  appearance  of  Camillus  before  Yeii  to 
his  last  victory  over  the  Grauls.  Their  substance  is  preserved 
most  completely  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Camillus.  The  fall  of  Yeii, 
so  the  story  runs,  had  been  announced  by  various  prodigies  the 
most  remarkable  among  which  was  the  rising  of  the  water  of  the 
Alban  lake  without  any  visible  cause,  and  that  to  such  a  height, 
that  it  deluged  all  the  neighbouring  countiy.  An  embassy  was 
sent  to  Delphi,  to  consult  the  oracle  about  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  In  the  meantime  an  Etruscan  soothsayer  had  been 
ensnared  by  a  Eoman  centurion,  and  carried  to  Bome,  where 
he  confessed  that  the  Yeientine  books  of  fate  announced,  that 
Yeii  could  not  be  taken  so  long  as  the  Alban  lake  overflowed 
the  country,  and  that  Bome  would  perish  if  its  waters  reached 
the  sea.  Soon  after  this  the  ambassadors  returned  from  Delphi, 
and  the  answer  they  brought  was  to  the  same  efiect.  Thereupon 
the  Bomans  began  making  a  tunnel  to  prevent  the  overflowing  of 
the  water,  and  to  conduct  it  through  the  fields  in  ditches.  The 
work  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour ;  and  when  its  completion 
was  near  at  hand,  the  Yeientines  were  informed  of  it.  Ambas- 
sadors now  came  from  Yeii,  imploring  the  Bomans  to  forbear, 
but  in  vain ;  on  leaving  the  senate-house  they  declared,  that  the 
same  oracles  which  predicted  the  fall  of  Yeii  also  foretold,  that 
Bonie  herself  should  soon  afterwards  be  taken  by  the  Gauls. 
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A  portion  of  the  Boman  army,  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Veii,  was 
meantime  actively  employed  in  digging  a  subterraneous  passage 
leading  to  the  citadel  of  Yeii,  and  intended  to  terminate  in  the 
temple  of  Juno.^^  As  the  day  approached  on  which  Veil  was  to 
fell,  the  senate  decreed  that  the  booty  taken  should  be  distributed 
among  all  those  Romans  who  wished  to  partake  of  it  and  would 
proceed  to  the  camp.  Hosts  of  people,  old  and  young,  now 
flocked  from  Borne  to  the  devoted  city.  When  the  water  of  the 
Alban  lake  had  been  conducted  into  the  fields,  and  all  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  assault  had  been  made,  Camillus,  having  vowed 
rich  offerings  to  the  gods,  entered  the  subterraneous  passage  at 
the  head  of  several  cohorts :  at  the  same  time  an  assault  was 
made  upon  the  city.  The  king  of  Veil  happened  to  be  offering 
a  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Juno ;  and  the  priest  declared,  that 
whoever  should  bring  the  goddess  her  share  of  the  victim  would 
conquer.  These  words  were  heard  by  the  Eomans  under  ground ; 
on  the  instant  they  burst  forth  and  offered  sacrifice :  this  being 
done,  they  rushed  through  the  city  to  open  the  gates  to  their 
comrades. 

Thus  Veil  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eomans.  The  amount  of 
spoil  surpassed  even  the  expectation  of  the  conquerors.  The 
whole  was  given  up  to  the  army,  except  the  captives,  who  were 
sold  on  account  of  the  republic.  The  statue  of  Juno  is  said  to 
have  followed  the  conquerors  to  Borne  of  its  own  accord ;  and  a 
temple  was  erected  to  the  goddess  on  the  Aventine.  Elated  by 
his  victory,  Camillus  celebrated  a  most  splendid  triumph ;  but 
his  unexampled  and  pompous  display  excited  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  and  the  time  was  not  far  distant,  when  he  had  to  atone  for 
it  by  exile,  and  Bome  by  her  destruction  by  the  Gauls.  He 
had  rowed  the  tenth  of  the  spoil  to  the  Delphic  god,  and  it  was 
sent  in  the  shape  of  a  golden  bowl  eight  talents  in  weight. 

"  Tb«  ttory  about  this  patmge  is  ramnanta  are  to  be  eeen  at  thia  day, 

wholly  incredible.  It  may  have  arisen  altliough  it  ie  doubtful  whether  iu 

oat  of  the  account  of  the  tunnel  of  tho  construction  actually  belongs  to  the 

iUlian  lake,  mrhich  the  legend  connects  time  to  which  tha  legend  assigns  it 
with  the  taking  of  Yeii,  and  of  whicti 
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After  the  fall  of  Veil,  the  Capenatans  obtained  a  peace ;  bat 
the  wa|  against  the  Ealiscans  still  continuing,  Camillns  compelled 
them  to  quit  a  strong  position  which  they  had  occupied  in  order 
to  protect  their  country,  and  drove  them  back  into  their  dty  (^ 
Ealerii.  A  school-inaster  is  said  to  have  led  the  sons  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  Falerii  into  the  Soman  camp,  to  deliver 
them  up  to  the  enemy ;  but  Camillus  was  noble-minded  enough 
to  send  them  back,  and  to  order  the  traitor  to  be  flogged.  A 
peace  was  then  concluded  with  the  Faliscans,  on  condition  of 
their  giving  to  the  Eoman  soldiers  a  whde  year's  pay. .  It  was 
probably  the  reduction  of  Falerii  that  occasioned  a  war  with 
Vulsimi,  another  Etruscan  town ;  which  contest  was  decided  in 
B.C.  391,  by  a  great  battle;  after  which  a  peace  was  agreed  on 
for  twenty  years. 

When  Yeii  and  its  territory  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  "Rnmf^nft^ 
the  patricians,  as  usual,  endeavoured  to  keep  the  newly  conquered 
lands  for  themselves ;  but  the  tribunes  demanded  that  the  land, 
together  with  the  buildings  on  it,  should  be  distributed  among 
all  the  Roman  citizens  indiscriminately.  The  senate,  and  even 
some  of  the  tribunes,  opposed  the  plan ;  but  at  length,  in  B.C. 
393,  the  senate,  apparently  of  its  own  accord,  ordained,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Yeientine  territory,  in  lots  of  seven  jugera, 
among  all  the  plebeians."  Some  lands  taken  from  the  Aequians 
had  been  assigned  the  year  before,  the  patricians  hoping  thereby 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  plebeians,  and  thus  to  keep  the 
territory  of  Yeii  for  themselves ;  but  they  had  miscalculated,  and 
in  the  end  found  it  more  prudent  to  give  up  what  they  could  not 
retain,  than  to  allow  it  to  be  wrenched  from  them. 

Camillus,  the  conqueror  of  Yeii,  had  never  since  his  triumph 
eigoyed  any  favour  with  the  people :  his  triumph  had  displayed 
his  unmeasured  pride ;  and  as  he  had  not  mentioned  his  vow,  to 
dedicate  the  tenth  of  the  spoil  to  the  Delphic  God,  when  he  did  at 
length  make  it  known,  many  persons  had  already  spent  their  share 

^  LiT.  T.  30 ,  compare  Diod.  zIt.  1 02* 
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of  the  plunder,  and  had  therefore  to  deprive  themselves  of  neces- 
saries, so  that  his  vow  might  be  performed.  He  was,  fnoreover, 
foremost  among  those  patricians  who  opposed  the  proposal  that 
the  plebeians  should  have  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Yeientine  territory.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  in 
B  G.  891,  the  tribune  L.  Appuleius  charged  him  with  having 
secreted  some  costly  articles  from  the  spoils  taken  at  Veil.  The 
accusation  appears  to  have  been  well  founded ;  in  order  to  escape 
condemnation,  he  went  into  exile  to  Ardea,'  praying,  as  he  quitted 
the  dty,  that  Borne  might  soon  have  bitter  cause  to  regret  him. 
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CHA.PTER  IX. 

TAKING  OF  ROME  BT  THE  GAULS,  AND  THE  SUBSEqtJENT  EVENTS,  D0W5  TO 
TBB  LEGISLATION  OP  C.  LICINtVS  8T0LO  AND  L.  SSXTIUa 

The  time  was  now  approaching  wlien  the  prophecy  of  the 
£truscan  soothsayer  was  to  be  fulfilled.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Eome  owed  her  victories  over  the  Etruscan  towns  to 
the  immigration  of  the  Grauls  or  Celts,  who  were  pressing  hard 
upon  the  Etruscans,  and  had  already  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  river  Po.  Tradition  represents 
the  Gkiuls  as  having  been  tempted,  by  the  wine  and  fruit  growing 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  to  cross  those  mountains ;  and 
that  an  Etruscan,  Aruns  of  Clusium,  had  invited  them,  with  the 
view  of  taking  vengeance  on  a  young  Lucumo  who  had  dis- 
honoured his  wife ;  an  outrage  for  which  he  could  get  no  redress. 
This  story  is  obviously  a  mere  fable :  the  cause  of  the  Gallic 
migration  to  the  south  must  have  lain  much  deeper:  either 
national  distress  compelled  them  to  seek  food,  and  a  new  home, 
in  a  foreign  land ;  or  they  were  pushed  forward  by  other  nations.' 
Their  huge  bodies,  wild  figures,  and  long  shaggy  hair,  gave  a 
ghastliness  to  their  appearance ;  their  undaunted  courage,  and 
love  of  destruction,  spread  fear  and  terror  all  around ;  and  the 
Etruscan  armies  had  ah*eady  been  frequently  beaten  by  them. 
One  branch  of  the  Gauls,  the  Senones,  probably  assisted  by  other 
tribes,  marched  under  their  chief  Brennus,  towards  Clusium,  in 
B.C.  891.  The  Clusines,  though  they  had  no  claims  to  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans,  and  knew  them  only  as  a  powerful 

*  A  tradition,  mentioned  by  Liv7,^tatcs  that  the  Gaul*  bad  crotaod  tbr 
Alps  oa  carlj  as  tho  time  of  Tarqiiinins  Prisons. 
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nation  which  bad  recently  conquered  Veii,  sent  envoye  to  call 
upon  them  for  aid.  The  senate  did  not  comply  with  their 
request,  but  despatched  the  three  sons  of  M.  Fabius  Ambustus 
as  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls,  to  demand  of  them,  in  the  name  of 
the  Roman  people,  to  withdraw,  or  ebe  to  prepare  for  war  with 
Borne  also ;  for  Borne  felt  herself  invincible,  and  imagined  that 
the  terror  of  her  name  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  send  the 
barbarians  back  to  their  homes.  The  Gauls  answered,  that  their 
own  country  was  too  small  to  maintain  them;  and  that  they 
would  do  no  harm  to  Clusium,  if  its  inhabitants  would  share 
their  territory  with  them.  As  this  was  refused,  a  battle  ensued 
between  the  Gauls  and  Clusines ;  and  the  Boman  ambassadors, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  fought  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
the  latter.  One  of  the  Pabii  slew  a  Gallic  chief,  and  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Gauls  as  he  was  collecting  the  spoils.  Thereupon 
the  Gauls  at  once  stopped  the  fight,  and,  indignant  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Boman  ambassadors,  would  have  forthwith 
marched  against  Borne,  had  not  the  more  moderate  among  them 
prevailed  upon  the  rest  to  send  envoys  to  Borne  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  Fabii.  The  Boman  senate  saw  the  justice  of 
the  demand,  but  was  too  proud  to  yield  to  it.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  not  only  did  not 
punish  the  offenders,  but  appointed  them  consular  tribunes  for 
the  next  year. 

When  the  envoys  brought  back  their  report,  the  Gauls  with 
an  army  of  70,000  men  straightway  set  out  for  Bome.  Blinded 
by  overweening  reliance  on  their  own  strength,  the  Bomans 
made  no  great  preparations  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  con- 
sular tribunes  marched  out  with  a  badly  organised  army,  and,  to 
their  surprise,  met  the  enemy  at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles 
from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  stream  Allia,  which  flows 
from  the  Crustumine  hills  towards  the  Tiber.  The  Bomans,  on 
seeing  the  immense  host  of  barbarians,  cast  away  their  arms  and 
took  to  flight.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  they  were  overtaken. 
Mid  perished  either  by  the  sword  or  in  the  river  •.  a  few  only 
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escaped  to  Rome  and  Veil.  This  unfortunate  day  on  the  Allia 
{dies  Alliemis),  which  was  the  forerunner  of  a  far  greater 
calamity,  was  ne^er  forgotten :  it  was  the  eighteenth  of  July, 
B.C.  390.« 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,'  the  Gauls  appeared  before 
the  GoUine  gate,  in  the  field  of  Mars ;  but  they  soon  spread  over 
the  country,  abandoning  themselves  to  plunder,  drunkenness, 
and  all  the  atrocities  of  an  unruly  horde  of  barbarians ;  thus  the 
attack  upon  Rome  itself  was  delayed  for  some  time,  during 
which  the  Capitol  was  gaiTisoned  with  the  men  best  able  to  bear 
arms,  and  was  supplied  with  provisions.  As  it  was  impossible 
to  defend  the  city,  most  of  the  citizens,  who  ooidd  escape,  took 
refuge  in  neighbouring  towns.  The  objects  of  religious  worship 
were  partly  buried,  partly  carried  to  Caere ;  and  the  city  was 
left  to  the  barbarians.  Eighty  priests  and  aged  patricians  of 
high  rank  sat  down  in  the  forum  on  their  curule  chairs,  in  their 
festal  robes,  and,  devoting  themselves  to  the  infernal  gods, 
awaited  death.  As  the  Qauls  saw  that  the  waUs  were  deserted, 
they  burst  into  the  city :  they  found  it  all  desolate  and  death- 
like, and  marched  towards  the  forum.  There  they  saw  the 
venerable  aged  men,  whose  aspect  terrified  the  savages ;  for  they 
doubted  whether  those  whom  they  beheld  were  mortals,  or  gods 
assembled  to  defend  the  city.  One  of  the  barbarians  went  up  to 
the  priest,  M.  Papirius,  and  stroked  his  beard,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  he  actually  was  a  human  being.  The  priest  indignantly 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  ivory  sceptre,  and  this  was  a 
signal  for  the  Gauls  to  massacre  all  the  eighty.  The  plundering 
and  conflagration  -lasted  for  several  days,  until  the  whole  dtj 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
houses  on  the  Palatine,  which  the  Gallic  chiefs  used  as  their  own 
habitations. 

The  Capitol  alone  continued  to  hold  out,  being  perseveringly 

*  Seo,  however,  Lir.  ▼!.  1 ;  Gelliui,      (Camil  19)  ttate  th&t  the  GmuU  did 
▼.17;  Macrob.  £Sa<«r».i.  16.  not  arrive  at  Rome  till   thive  daxt 

*  Polj'biut  (ii.  18)    and  Plutarch      after  the  battle  on  the  Allia. 
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defended  by  a  band  of  about  one  thousand  men.   Seyeral  attempts 
were  made  to  take  it  by  stonn,  but  the  desperate  energy  of  the 
fiomans  repulsed  the  assailants.    The  Ghiuls  then  resolved  to 
wait  till  the  provisions  of  the  garrison  should  be  exhausted,  and 
thus  by  hunger  to  compel  the  besieged  to  surrender.     The  latter 
obtained  water  for  drinking  from  a  well  in  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
which  remains  to  this  day  a  memorial  of  the  siege  of  the  Capitol 
by  the  Gauls.    The  ferocious  devastations  of  the  barbarians, 
however,  became  their  own  punishment ;  for  they  began  to  suffer 
from  famine,  and  contagious  diseases.    They  were  obliged  to 
spread  over  Latium,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  provisions ;  and 
a  band  of  them  appears  to  have  gone  as  far  south  as  Apulia : 
tome  even  entered  the  service  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.^  Camillus, 
who  lived  in  exile  at  Ardea,  collected  the  Ardeatans  and  fugitive 
Romans,  and  with  them  repulsed  the  plundering  Gtauls.    The 
Etroscans  at  this  time  took  advantage  of  the  miserable  condition 
of  Bome,  and  began  to  plunder  the  Veientine  territory ;  but  M. 
Caedicius  led  the  Bomans  assembled  at  Yeii  into  the  field,  routed 
the  enemy,  and  recovered  the  captives  and  plunder.   The  tidings 
of  these  suceessfdl  enterprises  were  conveyed  to  Bome  by  a  daring 
youth  named  Pontius  Cominius,  who  swam  across  the  Tiber  and 
climbed  up  the  CapitoL     Soon  afterwards,  the  Gauls  discovered 
the  way  by  which  he  had  got  up ;  and  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
they  attempted  to  imitate  his  example.     One  barbarian,  unob- 
served by  the  sentinels  and  dogs,  had  already  reached  the  top, 
when  the  alarm  was  given  by  the  cries  of  the  geese  which  were 
kept  in  the  Capitol  in  honour  of  Juno.   M.  Manlius,  whose  house 
stood  on  the  Capitol,*  was  awakened  by  the  noise :  he  rushed 
out  of  his  house,  and  thrust  down  the  Gaul,  who,  in  his  fall, 
overturned  the  others  who  were  clambering  after  him.  Manlius 
was  rewarded  by  the  garrison  with  gifts  suitable  to  the  state  of 
famine  from  which  they  were  suffering  so  severely :  they  then 
resolved  to  offer  to  the  besiegers  a  sum  of  money  if  they  would 

«  Diod.  xiT.  117 ;  Justin,  xx.  5. 

*  Benoe  he  is  called  Capitolinas,  and  not  from  his  defence  of  the  Capitol. 
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withdraw.  As  Brennus  saw  his  own  ranks  greatly  reduced  bj 
distress  and  diseases,  he  agreed  to  accept  one  thoosand  poonda 
weight  of  gold,  and  to  quit  Borne  and  its  territory. 

But  the  gods,  it  seems,  could  not  allow  Borne  to  faU  so  low  as- 
to  purchase  her  freedom  with  gold.  The  Bomans  assembled  at 
Yeii  having,  in  the  meantima,  recalled  Camillus  from  exile, 
appointed  him  dictator.  He  forthwith  proceeded  with  his  army 
to  Yeii,  where  he  found  tweaty  thousand  Bomans.  Being  thus 
reinforced  he  marched  towards  Bome,  where  he  arrived  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  gold  was  being  weighed  out  to  the  Gallic 
king.  Camillus  having  reached  the  forom  before  the  gold  was 
paid  over,  cancelled  the  treaty,  which  had  been  concluded  without 
his  consent.  While  Brennus  was  remonstrating  with  him  on  this 
breach  of  faith,  the  Boman  legions  arrived,  and  a  battle  ensued 
in  which  the  barbarians  were  driven  out  of  the  city.  A  second 
battle  on  the  road  to  Gabii,  whither  the  Bomans  pursued  the 
^emy,  completed  the  deHveiy  of  Bome ;  for  all  the  Gauls  fell, 
not  a  single  man  escaping  to  carry  away  the  tidings  of  the  defeat. 
Brennus  himself  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  and 
Camillus  returned  to  Bome  in  trimnph.  The  time  during  whidi 
the  barbarians  were  in  possession  of  the  dty,  is  variously  stated 
at  six,  seven,  or  eight  months. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  sacking  of  Bome  by  the  Gauls,  and  ol 
her  final  delivery.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  it  is  tme. 
or  what  additions  and  embellishments  were  made  in  it  by  poetical 
tradition,  and  by  the  family  pride  of  the  Caniilli  and  Manlii. 
The  true  account  of  Bome's  delivery  is  probably  contained  in  the 
plain  statement  of  Pdybius,^  that  the  Otwals  gave  up  Bome  as  an 
act  of  grace,  because  in  their  absenge  the  Venetians  had  invaded 
their  country ;  and  that  they  returned  home  with  their  booty 
without  any  harm  or  loss.  Diodorus  does  not  say  a  word  about 
the  appointment  of  Camillus  to  the  dictatorship,  much  less  about 
his  having  liberated  Bome  by  arms.  The  diiferences,  contradic- 
tions and  impossibilities,  in  the  accounts  of  the  departure  of  the 

8  11.18,22. 
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Gauls,  are  sucli  as  may  easily  be  pardoned  in  poetry,  but  are  insup- 
portable  in  an  account  claiming  to  be  history.  The  greatest 
discrepancies  also  prevail  in  regard  to  the  year  in  which  Some 
was  taken  by  the  Gkiuls :  some  say,  in  round  numbers,  it  was 
three  hundred  and  sixty  or  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years 
alter  the  building  of  the  dty,  that  is,  B.C.  394,  or  398 ;  while 
others  place  the  eyent  in  B.C.  390,  or  888. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Grauls»  Home  and  the  surrounding 
eomitry  must  have  been  a  real  wilderness,  and  many  of  the  small 
towns  in  the  yicinity  must  have  been  utterly  swept  away.  Thou* 
suds  of  persons,  no  doubt,  fell  by  the  sword ;  and  many  others 
were  carried  off  as  slaves  by  the  barbarians.  When  the  fugitive 
Eomans,  returned  to  the  city,  they  found  only  heaps  of  rubbish : 
even  the  walls  which  king  Servius  built  had  been  pulled  down. 
Widle  things  were  in  this  state,  several  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
were  ready  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Borne. 
All  this  filled  the  people  with  dismay,  when  they  were  called 
upon  to  rebuild  the  dty :  they  vehemently  desired  to  quit  the 
place  altogether,  and  to  remove  to  Veil,  which  was  uninjured, 
and  contained  much  better  dwelling-houses  than  Bome  had  ever 
possessed,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  a  number  of  ple- 
beians were  already  settled.  But  a  nobler  spirit  prevailed :  the 
better  part  of  the  Bomans  felt  that  it  would  be  a  cowardly  and 
pusillanimous  act  to  abandon  their  ancient  home,  with  which  the 
dearest  assodations  and  recollections  were  connected,  where  the 
andent  gods  and  protectors  of  the  Bomans  dwelt,  and  where  all 
the  power  which  Bome  possessed  over  the  neighbouring  countries 
and  tribes  had  been  acquired.  The  selfishness  of  the  patricians, 
whose  possessions  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  may  likewise 
have  exercised  some  influence  in  deciding  the  course  to  be 
adopted ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  a  lucky  omen  is  said  to 
have  silenced  all  doubts ;  for  while,  after  an  energetic  speedi  by 
Camillus,  the  senate  was  engaged  in  discussing  the  matter,  a 
centurion  passing  with  his  men  before  the  senate-house,  was 
heard  to  say,  "  Let  us  plant  the  banner  here,  for  here  it  is  best 
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to  stay."  Upon  hearing  these  words,  the  senators  roshcd  out  of 
the  house,  and  declared  that  they  accepted  the  omen.  The  peo- 
ple who  crowded  around  them  agreed  with  them,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  rebuild  the  dty.  As  speed  was  necessary,  the  state 
gave  bricks'  gratis,  and  allowed  the  citizens  to  take  stones 
from  any  quarries  they  pleased,  on  condition  that  the  rebuilding 
of  their  houses  should  be  completed  in  one  year.  Everybody 
was  allowed  to  build  how  and  where  he  pleased ;  in  the  hurry, 
the  people  forgot  the  directions  of  the  ancient  streets,  whence  it 
happened  that  the  great  sewers,  which  had  before  run  under  the 
public  roads,  afterwards  ran  across  the  streets  and  under  private 
houses.  It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  beauty  and  eomfbit 
of  the  new  houses  were  matters  of  secondary  consideration. 
The  irregularity  of  the  streets  once  produced,  could  not  after- 
wards be  remedied ;  and  until  the  great  fire  in  the  reign  of  Noo, 
the  streets  remained  narrow  and  crooked.  Many  Bomans,  who 
had  taken  to  flight  during  the  Gallic  invasion,  wanted  to  remain 
^here  they  had  found  a  new  home,  in  order  to  escape  the  labour 
and  expense  of  building  a  house  in  the  destroyed  city ;  but  the 
senate  commanded  them  to  return  before  a  stated  day,  under 
pain  of  the  severest  penalties. 

Bome  was  thus  rebuilt  within  the  space  of  one  year.  All  who 
had  afforded  her  succours,  during  the  time  of  misfortune,  were 
rewarded  with  honours.  The  inhabitants  of  Caere  and  M^afmiltfi 
received  the  Roman  franchise ;  and  the  Boman  matrons,  the  pri- 
vilege of  having  orations  in  their  praise  spoken  at  their  funerals. 
During  the  period  of  recovery,  Camillus  was  the  soul  of  the 
republic,  and  her  bravest  commander  in  the  wars  which  broke 
out  on  every  side ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the  faithful  Sabines, 
aU  the  neighbouring  towns  and  tribes  endeavoured  to  recover 


'  It  !•  by  no  means  improbable  iplendid  dty,  but  only  as  ui 

that  thcM  brickt  vera  taken   from  cant  place.    By  reducing  the  town  to 

bousee  at  Vcii,  and  that  in  B.C.  388  this  state,  the  Romans  at  once  pat  an 

the  walls  of  Rome  were  rebuilt  with  end  to  all  (utore  schemes  of  wttlii^ 

stones  from  the  walls  of  Veil,  for  after  there, 
this  time  Vcii  no  longer  appears  as  a 
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iti&i  indq)endeiice.     The  Latins  and  Hernicans  renounced  the 

yok^  of  their  alliance  with  Borne,  though  several  Latin  towns 

preferred  remaining  faithful.    The  Yolsdans,  joined  by  some  of 

the  Latin  towns,  were  the  first  to  come  forward  as  open  enemies 

of  fallen  Rome,  and  the  Etruscans  soon  followed  their  example. 

Camillus  was  appointed  dictator  a  third  time,  and  enlisted  all  the 

Romans  capable  of  bearing  arms,   both  old  and  young :  he 

formed  them  into  three  armies,  with  one  of  which  he  set  out 

against  the  Yolscians,  whom  he  routed  with  great  slaughter. 

From  the  Yolscians  he  proceeded  against  the  Aequians  who  were 

besieging  Bolae :  they  too  were  defeated,  and  their  camp  was 

taken.    The  Soman  army  which  was  stationed  near  Yeii,  and 

intended  to  operate  against  the  Etruscans,  was  not  strong 

enough  to  relieve  Sutrium ;  but  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  dictator 

saved  the  place ;  and  the  Etruscans,  who  already  looked  upon 

themselves  as  conquerors,  were  cut  to  pieces.     He  then  marched 

to  Kepete,  which  had  already  been  surrendered  to  the  Etruscans ; 

bat  their  garrison  was  unable  to  maintain  itself,  and  was  driven 

out  of  the  town.    The  place  was  taken  by  storm,  and  those,  by 

whose  advice  it  had  been  given  up  to  the  enemy,  were  put  to 

death.    Both  Sutrium  and  Kepete  received  Roman  colonists,  as 

*  h  protection  against  futher  attacks  by  the  Etruscans.     Camillus 

on  his  return  to  Rome  celebrated  a  triple  triumph. 

In  B.C.  388,  some  Etruscan  towns  belonging  to  Tarquinii  were 
taken;  two  years  later,  the  Antiatans,  being  reinforced  by  a 
number  of  volunteers  from  Latin  towns,  fought  an  obstinate 
battle  against  Camillus  near  Satricnm,  which  then  belonged  to 
the  Yolscians,  but  which  was  reduced  by  force,  and  received  a 
eobny  of  2000  citizens:  Antium,  however,  held  out  until 
B.C.  385,  when  the  dictator,  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Yolscians  in  the  Pomptine  district. 

Out  of  this  war  arose  another  against  Yelitrae,  which  had 
tiux>wn  off  the  Roman  yoke ;  and  as  the  Romans  engaged  against 
it  found  that  it  was  supported  by  the  Praenestines,  who  had 
before  ravaged  the  territory  of  some  Latin  towns  which  had 
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remained  faithful  to  Borne,  war  was  declared  in  B.C.  382  against 
Praeneste  also.  The  Praenestines  in  their  turn,  assisted  by 
Velitrae,  conquered  Satricum,  and  treated  the  Boman  colonists 
with  great  cruelty.  Thereupon  Camillus,  though  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  ill  health,  accepted  a  place  among  the  consular  tribunes, 
(B.C.  881,)  and  marched  out  with  an  army  against  the  allied 
enemies.  One  part  of  the  Roman  forces  was  put  to  flight ;  but 
Camillus  checked  the  fugitiyes,  and  led  them  again  against  the 
enemy,  who  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Whether  he  gained  a  real 
victory, and  took  the  enemy's  camp,'  is  extremely  uncertain ;  at  any 
rate  the  Praenestines  were  not  much  weakened,  for  in  the  very  next 
year  they  ravaged  the  Boman  territory,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
CoUine  gate.  T.  Quinctius  Cindnnatus  was  then  appointed 
dictator,  and  immediately  raised  an  army,  before  which  the  enemy 
retreated  until  they  reached  the  Allia,  where  they  offered  battle. 
The  Bomans,  however,  gained  the  day,  and  put  the  Praenestines 
to  flight.  Quinctius  pursued  them,  and  in  nine  days  took  nine 
towns,  eight  of  which  belonged  to  Praeneste :  on  the  tenth  day, 
Praeneste  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans.  On  the 
twentieth  day  after  his  appointment  to  the  dictatorship,  Quinctiits 
celebrated  his  triumph.'  The  war  against  Antium  was  brought 
to  a  close  in  b.o.  376:  Satricum  was  recovered;  and  the 
Antiatans  were  cut  to  pieces  at  Tusculum. 

After  this,  Borne  was  for  a  thne  prevented  from  further  foreign 
enterprises  by  the  disputes  occasioned  by  the  Lidnian  rogations. 
The  period  from  the  decemvirate  down  to  the  destruction  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  had  been  one  of  increasing  prosperity  for  the 
plebdans :  many  families  had  received  assignments  of  land  in  the 
Veientine  territory  and  ekewhere ;  the  booty  taken  in  the  wars,  if 
carefully  husbanded,  must  have  yielded  considerable  advantages ; 
and  the  pay  which  the  soldiers  received  relieved  them  from  a 

*  LIt.  Ti.  24.  Uant  Yictory,  wn  the  oldMt  among  the 

*  Au  inscription  on  a  golden  Trreath,  inscriptioni  at  Rome  of  whick  the  pre* 
which  Quinctius  dedicated  in  the  dsc  age  was  known.  See  Liv.  n.  29. 
CapitoUne  temple,  recording  his  bril- 
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heavy  btirden.  During  the  whole  of  that  period  of  about  half  a 
century,  we  hear  no  complaints  of  any  harsh  application  of  the 
law  of  debt.  But  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  accompanied  as  it 
was  with  the  destruction  of  Eome  and  the  devastation  of  the 
eountry  all  around,  put  an  end  to  the  thriving  prosperity  of  the 
Bomans.  The  losses  sustained  through  the  barbarians,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city,  the  purchase  of  new  cattle  and  agricultural 
implements,  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  necessity  of  a  high 
rate  of  taxation,  led  to  a  general  state  of  debt  among  those  whose 
means  were  not  above  mediocrity.  In  order  to  increase  the 
teduoed  population,  the  inhabitants  of  four  neighbouring  districts 
received  the  full  Eoman  franchise,  and  were  formed  into  four  new 
tribes, 'so  that  henceforth  the  number  of  tribes  was  2B.^^  The 
wealthy  Eomans,  chiefly  patricians,  again  began  to  act  the  revolt- 
ing part  of  usurers,  and  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  plebeians  of 
the  rights  which  had  been  secured  to  them  by  solemn  treaties, 
liany  a  poor  plebeian  now  again  dragged  out* his  wretched 
existence  in  the  dungeon  of  his  cruel  creditor,  and  hundreds  of 
otlien  had  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  a  similar  fate  before 
them. 

M.  Manlius,  the  deliverer  of  the  Capitol,  whose  ambition  was 
wounded  by  the  neglect  of  his  fellow-patricians,  and  by  the 
repeated  appointment  of  Camillus  to  the  highest  dignities^ 
opened  for  himself  a  new  road  to  distinction.  He  took  pity 
upon  the  poor  and  helpless  debtors;  and  one  day  tfs  he  saw 
an  old  and  brave  fellow-soldier  carried  away  in  fetters  by  an 
usurer,  he  generously  paid  the  debt  on  the  spot,  and  restored 
the  man  to  his  family.  The  people  who  saw  the  man  and 
heard  his  sad  tale,  felt  that  his  case  was  only  one  out  of  a 
hundred  similar  ones,  and  were  roused  to  indignation  at  the 
hard-heartedness  of  the  rich.  Manlius  at  the  same  time  declared 
in  public,  that  so  long  as  he  possessed  a  single  pound  of  brass, 
he  would  not  allow  a  Boman  citizen  to  be  carried  into  slavery 
for  debt;   he  kept  his  word  faithfully;  for  upwards  of  400 

w  Liv.vi.5. 
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diizens  were  rescued  by  him  from  imprisomnent,  by  lending  thoB 
money  without  interest.    He  thus  gained  the  honourable  appd- 
lation  of  the  "  father  of  the  people ; "  and  plebeians  of  all  daaeea 
were  frequently  observed  to  visit  his  house  on  the  Capitoline, 
The  irritation,  which  his  popularity  produced,  was  increased  bjr 
a  charge  which  he  had  made  against  the  patricians  of  haviiig 
embezzled  some  of  the  gold  levied  for  the  ransom  of  the  ct^ 
from  the  Gauls,  and  which  he  demanded  should  be  refunded  for 
the  purpose  of  a  general  liquidation  of  debts.     In  b.o.  385, 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  was  raised  to  the  dictatorship  to  conducA 
the  war  against  the  Volscians,  ordered  Manlius  to  be  thrown  inta 
prison,  for  attempting  to  create  sedition  among  the  people,  and  f<ff 
slandering  the  patricians.  Many  of  the  plebdans  put  on  moomii^ 
as  for  their  most  faithful  friend  and  patron ;  they  thronged  arovnd 
his  prison ;  and  some  even  muttered  threats  that  they  would  release 
him  by  force.    The  senate  then  restored  him  to  liberty,  either 
because  it  began  to  be  alarmed,  or  because  no  evidence  could  be 
brought  against  him.     When  he  was  again  among  his  friends^ 
their  language  naturally  became  fiercer  and  more  menacing  than 
before ;  and  though  it  may  have  been  an  unfounded  charge  that 
he  aimed  at  kingly  power,  yet  Manlius  had  now  become  an 
extremely  dangerous  citizen.    Two  tribunes,  probably  with  no 
other  object  than  to  induce  him  to  quit  Borne,  impeached  him 
before  the  centuries,  charging  him  with  high  treason.     His  own 
friends  forsook  him :  but  when  he  reminded  the  people  of  the 
battles  he  had  fought,  and  of  what  the  republic  owed  to  him,  they 
felt  that  they  could  not  condemn  him.   As  this,  however,  was  not 
the  way  to  remove  the  danger  and  restore  peace,  the  same  charge 
was  then  brought  against  him  before  the  curiae.     The  patridan 
court  condenmedhimto  death.  Whether  he  had  acted  as  an  open 
rebel  before,  or  whether  the  sentence  of  condemnation  drove  him 
into  rebellion,  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  now  at  war  with  the 
republic,  and  with  an  armed  band  took  possession  of  the  Capitd. 
A  traitor,  who  pretended  to  communicate  to  him  some  secret 
information,  led  him  to  a  lonely  spot  on  the  edge  of  the  Tarpeian 
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rode,  and  pushed  him  down  (b.o.  884)."  An  ordinance  was 
forthwith  passed,  that  in  fdture  no  patrician  should  be  allowed 
to  reside  on  the  Capitoline ;  the  house  of  ManHus  was  razed  to 
the  ground ;  and  the  gens  of  the  lianlii  resolved  that  none  of  its 
members  should  ever  again  bear  the  praenomen  Marcos.  But 
y^  people  mourned  for  him ;  and  a  pestilence  and  famine,  which 
oocorred  a  short  time  afterwards,  were  regarded  as  a  punishment 
sent  by  the  gods  to  ayenge  the  deliverer  of  their  temples. 

In  order  to  appease  the  people,  the  senate,  in  b.o.  883, 
determlQed  to  assign  to  the  plebeians  the  Pomptine  district  which 
the  tribunes  had  demanded  four  years  before ;  but  all  the  new 
settlers,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  were  soon  afterwards  cut  to 
pifioes  by  the  enemies  of  Borne :  the  distress  among  the  poor 
inoreaaed  also  from  day  to  day.  The  number  of  free  citizens  was 
UfaHy  diminishing,  and  Bome  would  have  become  a  miserable 
Qfigarchy^  had  not  her  dedine  been  arrested  by  two  bold 
tribunes,  who  changed  the  fate  of  their  country,  and  with  it  that 
of  the  world. 


*'  Tkbis  evidently  the  traeaccoimt.  to  hvrt  been  made  np  to  excuie  the 

(Dion  Cwm.Pragm.Ji3ad.  ed.Reinunu;  Romana,  who  were  ashamed  of  this  das* 

Zwmt,  Tii.  24).     Livy^s  atorj,  which  tardly  piece  of  treacherf  committed 

it  inoomet  and  inconiigtent,  wemt  against  the  greatest  man  of  the  age. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

LICINIUS  8T0L0  AND  L.  BEXTIV8,  WITH  THSIB  LBOIgLATIOIf — HSW  CUKULE 
OFFICBB,  AMD  PAATICIPATION  OF  THS  PLSBBIAMS  IM  THS  HIQIUE5T 
MAOISTRACIBS — WABS  WITH  THX   HBBMICAN8,  ETRUSCANS,  AND  OAUU. 

A  GENERAL  Condition  of  poverty  and  insolvenay»  8udi  as 
existed  at  Borne  after  its  capture  by  the  Gaols,  usually  leads  to 
revolutions,  in  which  the  state  and  its  constitution  perish ;  but 
at  Rome  things  turned  out  di£Eerently :  ^e  moderation  and  per- 
severance of  the  men  who  undertook  to  remedy  the  evil,  as  well 
as  of  those  who  were  suffering  under  it,  not  only  prevented  such 
a  calamity,  but  enabled  the  two  reformers,  G.  Licinius  Stolo  and 
L.  Sextius,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Rome's  regeneration  and  real 
greatness.  They  were  elected  tribunes  for  the  year  B.C.  876,. and 
set  about  their  task  with  a  view  to  improve  the  physical  condition 
of  the  plebeians,  and  to  give  them  that  political  influence  which 
might  in  future  secure  them  against  the  arbitrary  and  domineering 
spirit  of  the  patricians,  and  thus  prevent  their  falling  bade  into 
the  miserable  condition  in  which  the  patrician  avarice  and  love 
of  dominion  had  placed  them. 

There  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  a  dass  of  persona 
who,  being  themselves  incapable  of  a  generous  and  disinterested 
action,  are  ever  ready  to  trace  the  measures  of  great  men  to  some 
vulgar  or  base  motive:  and  the  love  of  scandal  is  never  at  a 
loss  to  invent  such  motives.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the 
legislation  of  G.  Licinius ;  but  here,  unfortunately,  the  slanderous 
tale  which  professes  to  narrate  the  drcumstanoes  that  niged 
him  on  to  his  legislation  has  become  firmly  rooted  in  hiiitoiy. 
G.  Licinius  was  married  to  Fabia,  the  younger  daughter  of  the 
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patrksian  M.  Fabios  Ambustus :  her  elder  sister  was  married  to  Ser. 
Snlpicius,  wbo  was  consular  tribune  in  the  same  year  in  which 
licinias  was  tribune  of  the  plebs.  The  younger  Fabia,  it  is  said, 
was  one  day  on  a  visit  at  her  sister's,  and  was  frightened  by  the 
noise  of  the  lictors  who  accompanied  Sulpicius  as  he  returned 
home  from  the  forum.  The  elder  Fabia,  accustomed  to  such 
things,  laughed  at  her  sister's  fear,  and  remarked,  that  such 
occurrences  would  not  startle  her,  if  she  were  not  married  to  a 
plebeian.  Stimulated  by  vanity,  the  younger  Fabia  now  entreated 
her  &ther  and  husband  not  to  rest  until  the  latter  should  enjoy 
the  same  honours  as  Sulpicius.  And  this  wretched  piece  of 
female  ranity  is  said  to  haye  driren  Licinius  to  undertake  his 
legiriation.^  But  the  absurdity  of  the  tale  is  too  obyious  to 
entitle  the  stofj  to  the  least  confidence  ;  for  the  younger  Fabia 
was  assuredly  acquainted  with  such  scenes,  as  her  own  father  had 
been  consular  tribune  in  B.C.  881,  and  her  husband,  though  a 
plebeian,  was  not  excluded  from  that  office :  but  a  still  more 
decisiye  objection  is,  that  the  things  which  Fabia  coveted  were 
not  by  any  means  those  which  Licinius  aimed  at  in  his  legisla- 
tion; for  his  object  was  to  aboUsh  the  consular  tribuneship,  and 
to  throw  the  consulship  open  to  the  plebeians.  C.  Licinius  found 
a  faithful  and  sympathising  fiiend  in  his  colleague,  L.  Sextius. 

Hitherto  the  tribunes  had  endeavoured  to  protect  their  order 
by  stopping  the  levies  of  troops,  and  by  other  means  which  their 
office  suggested ;  but  they  had  seldom  been  able  to  gain  any 
great  and  permanent  advantages,  or  effectually  and  thoroughly 
to  remove  the  causes  of  the  distress  of  the  plebeians :  Licinius 
and  Sextius  saw  the  evil,  and  resolved  to  apply  a  radical  cure. 
They  proposed  three  laws:  first,  that  the  amount  of  interest 
which  debtors  had  paid  up  to  that  time  should  be  deducted  from 
tin  principal,  and  that  the  remainder  should  be  paid  off  by  three 
yearly  instalments ;  secondfy,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
possess  more  than  five  hundred  jugera  of  the  public  land,  or  to 
keep  upon  it  more  than  one  hundred  large  and  five  hundred  small 

^  lAv,  Tk  34 ;  Zonar.  tu.  24. 
l2 
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cattle,  and  that  aay  one  acting  contrary  to  this  law  abould  be 
compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  fine ;  thirdly,  that  thenceforth  oonsnls 
should  be  elected  instead  of  consular  tribunes,  and  that  one  of 
the  consuls  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  The  first  of  these  laws 
was  in  reality  a  violation  of  justice,  but  one  which  in  extreme 
cases  has  frequently  been  committed,  not  only  in  andent  but  alto 
in  modem  times.  The  second  was  an  agrarian  law,  that  is,  a  law 
which  concerned  the  public  land,  without  in  the  least  interfering 
with  private  property ;'  its  intention  was,  that  the  land  above  five 
hundred  jugera  which  a  person  possessed  should  be  taken  from 
him  and  distributed  among  the  poor  plebeians.  The  third  law 
had  become  necessary,  because  it  was  evident  that  the  pl<A>eiaiis 
could  never  reckon  upon  being  represented  in  the  highest  magis- 
tracy, unless  the  patricians  were  compelled  to  yield  by  a 
positive  law;  for  although  the  plebeians  were  eligible  to  the 
consular  tribuneship,  yet  the  patricians  in  most  cases  had 
contrived  to  exclude  them ;  and  where  this  could  not  be  done, 
the  senate  had  frequently  ordained  the  appointment  of  oonsiil8» 
instead  of  consular  tribunes,  whereby  the  plebeiana  were  effiBCtiiaU^ 
exduded  and  silenced. 

The  alarm  which  these  biUs  created  among  the  patridaas  nuy 
easQy  be  imagined :  the  only  means  of  averting  the  danger  with 
which  they  were*  acquainted  was  one  which  they  had  often 
tried  before :  they  gained  over  all  the  eight  other  tribunes,  who 
were  induced  to  oppose  the  rogations  of  their  two  coUeagneBb 
and  to  prevent  the  biUs  being  put  to  the  vote  in  the  assembly  of 
the  tribes.  Iddnius  and  Sextius,  however,  also  made  use  of 
their  right  of  intercession,  and,  preventing  the  election  of  consobr 
tribunes  for  the  year  following,  allowed  the  tribes  to  elect  only 
their  aediles  and  tribunes.  In  this  manner  the  strag^e 
carried  on  for  five  years,  from  B.C.  876  to  S71>  while 


'  SomeOermui  Kholandeoytliii:  TBte  property;  bat  this  opinion  hai 

thej  believe  that  the  Uw  wtt  not  an  been  completelr  refuted  bj  G.  Long  in 

agrarian,  but  a  sumptuary  law,  and  that  the  Olcancal  M^iteum^  vol.  ii.  p.  9d7» 

It  was  Intended  to  tet  a  limit  to  pri-  &c.,  and  vol.  iiL  p.  78,  &c 
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and  Sextius  were  re-elected  to  the  thbuneship  year  after  year.' 
BoBie  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  anarchy,  and  it  was  a  great  piece 
of  good  fortune  that  no  fbreign  foe  took  the  Held  ogainst  it 
during  that  period.  In  B.C.  871  the  tribunes  at  length  allowed 
the  election  of  consular  tribunes,  because  the  Velitemians  were 
kijmg  waste  the  Boman  territory,  and  had  attacked  Tusculnm, 
which  called  npon  Borne  for  aid.  The  levy  of  an  army,  however, 
was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty;  but  Tnsculum  was  delivered, 
and  the  Eomans  besieged  YeUtrae  itself,  though  with  little  success, 
licinins  and  Sextius  stiU  continued  to  be  re-elected  year  after 
year ;  and  the  opposition  of  their  colleagues  gradually  ceased,  so 
thai  in  B.C.  869  only  five  of  them  opposed  the  rogations.  Finding 
tiut  his  canse  was  now  gaining  ground,  licinius  brought  forward 
a  fourth  bill,  enacting  that  instead  of  the  two  men,  who  had  till 
then  been  intrusted  with  the  keeping  of  the  Sibylline  books,  ten 
should  be  appointed ;  and  that  half  of  them  should  be  plebeians. 
Hus  measure  was  probably  devised  to  meet  the  objections  which 
the  patricians  were  in  the  habit  of  making  against  plebeians 
being  raised  to  the  consulship,  viz.,^  that  the  plebeians  had  not 
the  same  auguries  as  the  patricians,  and  had  not  the  knowledge 
neoeaaary  to  enable  them  to  interpret  the  will  of  the  gods.  The 
new  law  of  Licinius  was  intended  to  procure  that  very  knowledge 
for  the  plebeians,  the  exclusive  possession  of  which  had  before 
enabled  the  patridans  to  prevent  or  stop  the  proceedings  of  the 
popular  assemblies.  The  five  tribunes  who  still  opposed  the 
rogaiiona  insisted  on  deferring  all  discussions  upoa  them,  until 
the  soldiers  engaged  in  the  siege  of  YeUtrae  should  have  returned 
home.  When  the  army  returned,  the  cribunes,  who  were  then 
all  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  resolved  to  bring  the  passing  of 
the  hills  to  a  decision.  The  patricians  had  recourse  to  their  last 
means  of  resistance:  they  appointed  M.  Furius  CamiUus,  the 
aged  conqueror  of  the  Gauls,  to  the  dictatorship,  B.C.  868. 
When  the  tribes  were  aLready  engaged  in  voting,  CamiUus 

'  LiT.  vi.  35;  Lydns,  de  MagiUrat.     anarchy  lasted  only  four  yean.     £o- 
L  36.     Others,  however,  itate  that  the      trop.  ii.  1 ;  Vopiscua,  TacU,  u 
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ordered  them  to  quit  the  fomm,  and  eyen  threatened  to  use 
force ;  but  the  tribunes  opposed  him  with  quiet  determinatiOB. 
As  Camillas  saw  that  his  threats  only  exasperated  the  plebegaos^ 
and  the  tribunes  threatened  to  have  him  fined  in  the  sum  of 
600,000  ases,  if  he  continued  to  act  as  dictator  and  distorb  tiia 
proceedings  of  the  plebeians,  he  abdicated ;  and  P.  Manlius  wai 
appointed  in  his  stead  to  appease  the  ferment  In  order  to  show 
his  fairness  towards  the  oommondty,  he  chose  the  plebeian, 
C.  lidnius  Galvus,  a  relation  of  the  lawgiver,  for  his  master  of 
the  horse.  In  the  meantime  the  people  had  grown  lukewana  in 
the  support  of  their  noble  champions,  and  were  not  tmwilling,  as 
it  appears,  to  sacrifice  all  permanent  advantages,  if  they  could 
but  obtain  momentary  relief ;  but  at  the  dose  of  his  ninth  tribune* 
ship,  C.  Lidnius  consented  to  be  rejected,  for  the  tenth  tiineb 
only  on  condition  of  the  people  promising  to  pass  all  lus  rogations. 
This  determination  frightened  the  patricians  in  the  highest  degree: 
they  exerted  all  their  powers  to  thwart  the  tribunes ;  and  fbre- 
most  among  them  was  App.  Claudius  Crassus.  Ldciniiis  and 
Sex  tins,  however,  were  elected  tribunes  for  the  tenth  time ;  the 
bill  respecting  the  keeping  of  the  Sibylline  books  was  passed,  and 
the  plebeians  again  allowed  consular  tribunes  to  be  appointed, 
for  the  year  B.C.  367. 

Meantime  a  report  reached  Rome  that  a  band  of  GbiulB  had 
returned  and  invaded  the  Roman  territory.  M.  Furius  CemittaB 
was  appointed  dictator  a  fifth  time,  and  defeated  the  Qanls  in 
the  Alban  district.  Many  thousands  were  slain,  the  rest  dispersed, 
and  Canullus  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph.  Aft»  this,  the 
contest  about  the  Licinian  rogations  became  fiercer  than  ever: 
the  struggle  was  tremendous,  but  the  patricians  were  eompdkd 
to  yield :  the  bills  were  passed  in  due  form,  and  sworn  to  by 
both  estates. 

L.  Sextius  himself  was  elected  the  first  plebeian  consul, 
B.C.  866 ;  but  as  the  curiae  still  refused  to  sanction  the  eleotion, 
Ihe  conflagration  which  had  scarcely  been  extinguished,  burst 
forth  again :  terrible  threats  were  held  out  by  the  plebeians,  and 
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things  nearly  came  to  a  secession/  The  mediation  of  the  dictator 
al  length  prevailed  upon  the  patricians  to  give  way.  The 
OQnoession,  however,  was  not  made  without  an  endeavour  to 
limit  it  as  much  as  possible :  the  principal  part  of  the  con* 
•alar  power  was  taken  away  from  the  consuls,  and  vested  in  a 
new  magistrate  called  ihtpraeior,  who  was  to  be  elected  firom 
among  the  patricians  exclusively.  In  this  manner  the  patriciaiis 
endeavoured  to  retain  for  themselves  the  Icnowledge  of  the  law, 
and  the  right  of  interpreting  it.  At  the  same  time  two  patrician 
aediles  (aediles  euruUi)  were  appointed*  along  with  the  plebeian 
aedfles,  with  whom  they  were  to  share  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
in  annual  rotation.  The  aediles  had  also  the  superintendence  of 
the  pdioe,  the  temples,  and  the  great  festivals,  for  the  celebration 
of  which  they  received  funds  £rom  the  public  treasury,  until 
about  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  when  it  became  customary 
fbr  the  aediles  to  defray  the  expenses  out  of  their  own  purse. 
Camilhis,  who  in  the  end  had  acted  the  part  of  a  mediator 
between  the  two  orders,  vowed  a  temple  to  Concord,  to  express 
his  gratitude  for  the  happy  issue  of  the  contest. 

Peaee  was  now  restored,  and  the  pld>eians  had  acquired  the 
right  of  being  elected  to  the  consulship :  its  power  had  been 
greatly  curtailed  by  the  institution  of  the  censorship  and  prae- 
torsfaip,  which  were  reserved  for  the  patricians ;  but  the  latter 
were  nevertheless  greatly  annoyed  at  being  obliged  to  share  the 
ooDsalar  dignify  with  the  plebeians.  At  first,  they  contrived  to 
keep  the  plebeian  consul  in  inactirity;  and  on  one  occasion 
openly  rejoiced  at  the  misfortune  of  a  plebeian  consul  in  the  field. 
Afterwards,  repeated  and  most  desperate  efforts  were  made  by 
means  of  dictators  or  interreges  to  overthrow  the  lidnian  law 
respecting  the  division  of  the  consulship ;  and  from  the  year 

*  Aeeording  to  Ond,  Fcut*  i.  643,  tremelj  metgra 

&C.,  mfttten  really  did  arriye  at  this  '  The  account  which  TAyj,  ri.  in  fin. 

|iit^,  the  plebetant  taking  np  aimt  gives  of  the  institution  of  the  eurnle 

•ad    assembling  in    great   numbers,  aediles,  is  a  mere  fable,  and  apparently 

On  the  whole,  our  accounts  of  the  an  ill-natured  invention  of  the  patri- 
imceedings  in  these  years   are   ex- 
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B.C.  85 &^  the  patricians  often  suooeeded  in  exdnding  the  plebeians 
firom  that  office.  In  B.C.  358  the  tribune  G.  Poetelius,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  patricians,  proposed  a  law  de  tanbUu,  that  is,  a 
lav  to  prevent  persons  from  employing  illegal  means  for  the 
purpose  of  being  elected  to  a  magistracy,  and  that  law  ia 
expressly  stated  to  have  been  devised  to  check  the  ambition  of 
the  plebeians.  Many  years  had  yet  to  pass  before  the  patridans 
saw  the  necessity  of  giving  up  their  pretensions,  and  before 
hearty  concord  and  good  feeling  were  established  between  the 
two  orders.  The  plebeians,  however,  having  once  acquired  a 
right  to  the  highest  magistracy,  the  patridans,  with  all  their 
intrigues  and  reckless  violence,  oould  not  prevent  their  gradually 
obtaining  those  dignities,  which  the  patricians  still  reserved  for 
themselves.  As  early  as  b.o.  356  the  plebeian  C.  Harchia 
Rutilus  was  raised  to  the  dictatorship;  in  b.o.  851  we  find 
the  same  person  as  the  first  plebdan  censor ;  and  in  b.o.  887 
Q.  Publiliua  Philo  was  the  first  plebeian  jvaetor.  Lastly,  the 
Ogulnian  law,  in  B.C.  800,  threw  the  priestly  dignity  of  augur  aid 
pontiff  open  to  the  plebeians.  In  this  manner  the  ancient  &- 
tinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians  gradually  disappeared ; 
and  Rome,  internally  united  and  strengthened,  prepared  heradf 
for  her  great  destiny  of  ruling  the  world. 

The  carrying  into  effect  of  the  agrarian  law  of  lidnius  nnist 
have  met  with  the  same  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of 
those  who  possessed  more  land  than  the  law  allowed.  It  is  a 
sad  fact  that  in  B.C.  857,  C.  Lidnius,  the  lawgiver  himself,  is 
recorded  to  have  been  the  first  who  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  10,000  ases,  for  occupying  1000  jugera  of  the  ptLblic 
domain ;  500  being  in  his  own  name,  and  500  in  that  of  his 
son,  whom  he  had  emandpated  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 
Bat  what  he  did  was  unquestionably  not  an  uncommon  thii% 
with  others  ;*  and  his  case  is  spedally  mentioned  only  because  it 
was  the  most  glaring,  the  framer  of  the  law  being  the  first  to 
violate  it. 

•  Appkn.  BM.  Oiv.  I  8,  in  fin. 
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It  must  have  been  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  to  carry 
into  effect  the  law  relating  to  debts,  for  many  a  poor  debtor  was 
unable,  there  can  be  no  doabt,  to  pay  off  his  debt  by  the  three 
instalments  prescribed  by  law.     Such  persons  were  obliged  to 
boirow  again;  and  as  at  that  time  money  could  not  be  got  except 
at  a  Tery  high  rate  of  interest,  the  usurers  again  began  their 
speculations ;  whence  the  misery  of  the  poor  soon  became  as 
great  as  it  had  ever  been  before ;  for  the  severe  law  of  debt  still 
oondnned  in  force,  and  the  relief  which  lidnius  had  afforded  the 
poor  was  only  momentary.     In  order  to  stop  the  ruinous  pro« 
oeedings  of  the  usurers,  the  tribunes  M.  Duilius  and  L.  Maenios, 
in  B.C.  85 7>  carried  a  law  in  spite  of  great  opposition  from  the 
p^zidans,  which  established  the  uncial  rate  of  interest  (Jbeiuu 
wteiarium),  that  is,  ten  per  cent,  for  the  civil  year  of  twelve 
months,  and  imposed  a  heavy  fine  upon  any  one  who  should 
violate  the  law.     In  B.C.  852  other  measures  were  adopted  for 
the  benefit  of  poor  debtors :  five  commissioners   {quinqueviri 
wuntarii)  were  appointed  for  a  general  liquidation  of  debts ;  and 
the  commissioners  were  directed  to  advance  money,  from  the 
public  treasury,  to  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  their  debts  but 
could  give  security  to  the  state.     Those  who  could  give  no  secu- 
rity received  no  assistance,  but  remained  in  the  same  miserable 
condition  as  before.      In  B.C.  847  the  rate  of  interest  was 
reduced  one*half,  (semiunciarium  foenui) ;  that  is,  the  rate  of 
interest  was  thenceforth  6  per  cent.,  and  a  term  of  three  years 
vras  granted  for  paying  off  the  principal ;  one-fourth  was  to  be 
paid  immediately,  and  the  remainder  by  three  equal  instalments. 
But  all  these  regulations  were  of  use  only  to  those  who  had 
some  property,  and  no  remedj^  could  be  found  for  those  who 
woe  quite  impoverished.     It  is  not  impossible  that  the  myste- 
rioQS  insurrection  of  the  Boman  army  at  Capua » in  B.C.  842, 
may  have  arisen  from  the  irremediable  distress  of  a  large  class  of 
Bomans.^ 

In  B.C.  865,  after  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Concord  was 

7  Seo  p.  190. 
I  3       ' 
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completed,  CamilluB,  then  at  the  age  of  eighty,  died  of  the 
phigae,  which  broke  out  at  Borne  and  raged  for  several  years.  In 
order  to  i^pease  the  gods,  to  whose  wrath  the  cahimity  was 
ascribed,  the  Bomans  had  recourse  to  several  superstitious  rites 
and  ceremonies :  lectisiemia,  or  repasts  for  the  gods,  were  pra« 
pared;  and  scenic  ^lays  were  performed,  such  aa  had  beeo 
customary  in  Etruria  long  before,  but  had  never  yet  been  exhi- 
bited  at  Bome.  Tlie  disease  however  did  not  abate;  and  in 
addition  to  it,  the  Tiber  overflowed  its  banks,  and  deluged  the 
lower  parts  of  the  city.  There  was  a  report,  that  a  pestilence 
had  once  been  averted  in  Etruria  by  a  nail  being  driven  into  the 
wall  of  a  temple ;  L.  Manlius  was  accordingly  appointed  dictator 
in  B.C.  363,  to  perform  this  ceremony  in  the  Capitoline  temple. 
But  after  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  dictator,  as  though  he  had 
been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  war,  began  to 
levy  an  army,  declariug  that  war  must  be  made  againat  the 
Hernicans.  All  the  tribunes  resisted  this  arbitrary  mode  of 
acting,  and  Manlius  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his  office.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  impeached  before  the  people,  by  the  tribune^ 
M.  Pomponius,  for  the  severity  and  cruelty  with  which  he  had 
attempted  to  carry  on  the  levy.  Manlius,  in  general,  was  known 
to  be  a  man  of  a  most  haughty  and  domineering  disposition,* 
which  he  showed  not  only  towards  strangers,  but  towards  his 
nearest  relatives  also.  When  his  son,  who  was  at  the  time  in  the 
country,  heard  of  the  charges  brought  against  his  father,  and 
learned  that  one  of  them  referred  to  the  cruelty  with  which  he 
himself  had  been  treated,  he  hastened  to  Bome;  and,  with  a 
dagger  concealed  under  his  gannent,  proceeded  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  house  of  the  triune,  and  demanded  a  private 
interview  with  him.  On  being  admitted,  he  threatened  to 
murder  Pomponius  on  the  spot,  unless  he  promised  on  his  oath 
to  drop  the  accusation  against  Manlius.  The  intimidated  and 
defenceless  tribune  promised  to  do  as  he  was  bid.  The  people, 
instead  of  being  exasperated  at  the  young  man's  conduct, 

•  Hence  bis  ittmamc  of  Imperiotui. 
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Ids  filial  affection  so  much,  that  they  elected  him  one  of  the  mili- 
tary tribnnes  or  lientenanta.* 

In  the  same  year,  it  is  related,  that  an  earthquake  occurred, 
which  produced  a  large  and  deep  chasm  in  the  middle  of  the 
forum.  The  people  endeavoured  to  fill  it  up  with  earth,  but  in 
Tain ;  and  the  soothsayers  declared  that  it  could  not  be  filled  up, 
mdeas  Borne  threw  into  it  the  most  precious  thing  she  possessed. 
A  yonng  warrior  of  the  name  of  M.  Curtius,  in  full  armour, 
mounted  his  war-horse,  and  praying  to  the  infernal  gods,  leaped 
into  the  chasm,  declaring  that  Borne  had  nothing  more  precious 
than  warlike  virtue.  The  chasm  closed  over  him ;  in  its  place  a 
kke  arose,  which  from  that  occurrence  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name  of  the  Gurtian  lake  (lacua  Ourtius).^ 

For  some  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  the 
senate  abstained  from  making  war  upon  any  of  their  neighbours, 
in  order  that  no  plebeian  consul  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself.  When  in  B.C.  S62  the  war  against  the 
Hemicans  was  decreed,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  plebeian 
consul,  L.  Genucius,  to  undertake  the  command  of  it,  every  one 
anxiously  looked  to  see  how  he  would  succeed.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  drawn  into  a  snare  by  the  enemy :  his  legions  were 
diapersedC  and  he  himself  was  surroimded  and  killed.  When  the 
tidings  of  this  misfortune  were  brought  to  Borne,  the  patricians, 
instead  of  lamenting  the  public  calamity,  rejoiced  at  the  failure  of 
the  plebeian  consul.  So  much  for  their  patriotism  1  In  order  to 
prevent  a  plebeian  from  again  having  the  command  in  war, 
App.  Claudius  was  appointed  dictator ;  and  the  same  means  were 
resorted  to  in  each  of  the  three  subsequent  years.  App.  Ghiudius, 
after  having  raised  reinforcements,  took  the  field  against  the 
Hemicans,  who  had  in  the  meantime  made  all  possible  efforts  to 
baffle  the  Bomans.    A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  many  feU  on 

*  Up  to  this  time  the  genenli  them*  the  utemUy  of  the  centnriet. 
»!▼«•  had  Qppoiiited  their  UeutenMitt  ^  For  »  different  legend,  see  LIt.  l, 

or  military  trihunet,  but  in  this  year  12,  8lc  ;  Plut.  J20ffi.  18. 
thej  weic  for  the  int  time  elected  in 
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both  sides;  but  the  Bomans  at  length  suoooedod  in  driving  the 
Hernicans  back  to  their  camp ;  on  the  next  day  the  enemj  were 
routed,  and  left  their  camp  and  the  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the 
BcMnans.  But  the  latter  also  had  lost  the  fourth  part  of  thdr 
annj.  In  the  following  year,  the  Hemican  town  of  F^eo- 
tinum  was  taken ;  and  as  Tibur  had  shut  its  gates  against  tiie 
Bomans  as  they  passed  by,  war  was  declared  against,  it.  About 
the  same  time,  the  Gauls  made  another  inroad,  and  pitched  their 
camp  at  a  short  distance  firom  Bome,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio. 
T.  Quinctius  Pennus  was  called  to  the  digtato'ship,  to  c(Hiduot 
the  war  against  them.  This  war  is  celebrated  for  the  poetical 
story  of  the  single  combat  of  the  brave  T.  Manlius  with  a  GUlk 
giant.  While  the  hostile  armies  were  encamped  opposite  each 
other,  a  Ghiul  of  gigantic  stature  challenged  the  bravest  of  the 
Bomans  to  fight  with  him ;  and  T.  Manlius,  the  same  who  bad 
intimidated  the  tribune  Pomponius  the  year  before,  came  forwaid 
to  accept  the  challenge.  He  nimbly  avoided  the  stroke  of  his 
adversary's  sword,  stepped  behind  his  shield,  and  pierced  him 
with  his  sword  through  the  side  and  belly.  The  monster  fell, 
and  his  body  covered  a  large  space  of  ground.  Manlius  took  the 
gold  chain  {forquea)  of  the  Gaul,  and  put  it  around  his  own  neck, 
whence  he  received  the  surname  of  Torquatus.  After  this  glorious 
victory,  the  Gauls  broke  up  their  camp,  and  marched  first  to 
Tibur,  thence  to  Campania.  Tibur  assisted  the  Gaols  <»  did 
homage  to  them,  and  as  war  had  been  declared  against  it,  the 
consul  C.  PoeteliuB  led  an  army  against  the  Tiburtines  in  B.C.  860. 
The  Gauls  now  returned  from  Campania  to  assist  their  friends^ 
and  ravaged  the  territories  of  some  towns  which  wtre  allied 
with  Bome.  A  dictator  was  again  appointed,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  near  the  CoUine  gate.  The  Gauls  being  put  to 
flight,  were  met  by  the  consul  Poetelius,  who  drove  them, 
together  with  the  Tiburtines,  into  Tibur,  and  thus  gained  a 
triumph  over  both.  In  the  meantime  the  Hernicans  had  ben 
oonquered  by  the  other  consul,  M.  Fabius.  In  B.C.  869  the 
Tiburtines  made  an  attempt  to  take  Bome  by  surprise  at  night. 
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hat  fled  as  soon  as  the  watdiful  Eomans  made  their  appearance 
outside  the  gates. 

About  this  time  the  Etmsoans  of  Tarqtdnii    commenoed 
rataging  the  territory  of  Borne,  and  as  they  refused  to  make 
reparation,  war  was  declared  against  them  in  e.g.  858:   the 
eonsnl,  G.  Fabius,  received  the  .command  of  it,  while  his  col- 
league, C.  Plautius,  took  the  field  against  the  Hemicans.     In 
order  to  increase  the  number  of  her  citizens,  Bome  added  two 
new  tribes  to  the  twenty-five  already  existing.     She  was  now 
engaged  against  twp  formidable  enemies ;  and  a  third,  the  Gauls, 
were  dafly  expected  to  renew  their  hostilities.    Bome,  however, 
at  the  same  time  strengthened  by  the  renewal  ef  the  ancient 
with  Latium.      The  Gauls  soon  made  their  appearance 
in  the  Praenestine  territory  and  about  Pedum.     C.  Sulpidus  was 
raised  to  the  dictatorship ;  and  having  selected  the  best  men  from 
the  consular  armies,  he  led  his  troops  against  the  Gauls.     He, 
being  a  great  general,  seeing  that  the  enemy  lost  daily  in  strength 
and  numbers,  resolved  to  wear  them  out,  and  for  that  purpose 
established  himself  in  a  fortified  camp.     The  Boman  soldiers, 
oiB  the  other  hand,  burnt  with  eager  desire  to  be  led  out  to 
battle ;  but  when  at  length  Sulpidus  was  forced  to  give  way  to 
their  clamour,  his  prudence  became  manifest,  for  the  legions  were 
driven  back  to  their  camp,  and  were  saved  only  by  despair  and 
a  stratagem,  which  made  the  Gauls  flee  into  the  woods,  whither 
they  were  eagerly  pursued  by  the  Bomans.      0.  Sulpicius  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph ;  the  gold  he  took  as  booty  was  walled 
up  in  the  Gapitoline  temple;  and  for  several  years  after  this 
vietory  we  hear  no  more  of  Ghdlio  invasions. 

The  consul  0.  Plautius  had,  in  the  meantime,  conquered  the 
Herhicans ;  but  their  final  reduction  was  not  effected  till  b.o.  806. 
C.  Pabius  had  been  less  successful  against  the  Tarquinians,  for 
they  not  only  defeated  his  army,  but  slaughtered  807  Boman 
eoldiers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners.  The  Paliscans  assisted 
the  Tarquinians,  and  refused  to  liberate  those  Bomans  who,  after 
llieur'defe«t»  had  taken  refuge  at  PaleriL  In  B.C.  857  the  oonsul 
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Cn.  ManliuB  undertook  the  command  against  tbe  Tarquiniana  and 
Faliscans,  wbile  his  colleague  led  an  army  against  the  PriveniA-' 
tans  who  had  raraged  the  Boman  temtoiy,  by  ?ray  of  retaliataoii, 
for  which  he  allowed  his  men  to  plunder  and  lay  waste  their 
country.     The  Frivematans  ventured  upon  a  battle,  but  were 
driven  back  into  their  town,  which  immediately  sunenderedw 
On.  Manlius  accomplished  nothing  of  any  consequence :  he  oom- 
mitted,  however,  the  irregularity  of  assemblii^  his  troops  in  the 
camp,  near  Sutrinm,  and  treating  them  as  an  assembly  of  the 
tribes,  made  them  pass  a  law,  enacting  that  any  one  who  manu* 
mitted  a  slave  should  pay  to  the  treasury  the  twentieth  part  of 
his  value.    *This  law  was  sanctioned  by  the  curiae,  without 
hesitation,  because  it  brought  money  into  the  public  purse,  and 
also  because  it  was  a  check  upon  manumissions,  which  must  have 
been  frequent  at  the  time. '   But  the  tribunes,  though  they  did 
not  object  to  the  law,  looked  upon  it  as  a  dangerous  precedent, 
and  foresaw  that  if  it  were  admitted  to  be  valid  the  oonsuis 
would  in  future  be  enabled  to  get  any  measure  passed  by  the 
soldiers,  who  were  bound  to'  them  by  their  military  oath.    They 
therefore  proposed  and  carried  a  law,  forbidding,  under  penalty 
of  death,  the  transacting  of  business  with  the  people  in  any  hut 
the  proper  place.    M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  the  successor  of  Gn« 
Manlius,  was  put  to  flight  on  his  first  encounter  with  the 
Etruscans;  for  they  frightened  the  Bomans  by  assuming  the 
appearance  of  furies,  carrying  torches  and  snakes  in  their  hands; 
but  when  the  Bomans  discovered  the  delusion  they  attacked  the 
enemy  with  double  vehemence :  the  Etruscans  were  compelled 
to  flee ;  and  their  camp  and  immense  booty  fell  into  the  hmnA^ 
of  the  Bomans.    This  defeat  is  said  to  have  roused  all  the 
Etruscans,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Tarquinians  and 
Faliscans,  advanced  as  far  as  the  salt-works  (Salmae),  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.    C.  Marcius  Butilus,  a  plebeian,  was  now 
raised  to  the  dictatorship ;  and  the  more  obstinately  the  patridaos 
refused  to  provide  him  with  the  means  neoessaiy  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  the  more  readily  was  he  supplied  with  everything  by 
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the  people.  Ae  soon  as  his  preparations  were  completed,  he  took 
the  field,  and  by  skilful  manoBuvres  succeeded  in  cutting  to  pieces 
8e?enl  detachments  of  the  Etruscans,  whom  he  found  engaged 
in  kying  waste  the  oountiy.  '  At  length  he  took  the  enemy's 
eamp  and  8000  prisoners :  the  rest  were  killed,  or  escaped  by 
flight.  In  the  following  year,  internal  feuds  about  the  consulship 
rmdeied  foreign  enterprises  impossible ;  but  in  b.o.  354,  the 
Bomans  took  fearful  yengeance  for  the  murder  of  their  prisoners 
by  the  Tarquinians ;  out  of  the  immense  numbers  of  Etruscan 
captires^  868  of  the  most  distinguished  were  selected  and  sent  to 
Borne ;  all  the  rest  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  people  of  Bome 
ordered,  the  858  to  be  scourged,  and  beheaded  in  the  forum.  In 
the  same  year  Tibor  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Bomans. 

These  bnUiant  achievements  of  the  Boman  arms,  or,  more 
jHTObably  the  fear  of  the  Grallic  hordes,  which  were  roving  through 
Italy,  induced  the  Samnites  to  seek  an  allianoe  with  Bome,  which 
the  senate  wiUingly  granted. 

It  was  meantime  discovered  that  the  inhabitants  of  Caere  had 
jcnued  the  Tarquinians  in  ravaging  the  Boman  territory,  and  war 
was  therefore  dedared  against  them  in  b.o.  358.  T.  Manlius 
was  to  conduct  the  war  as  dictator ;  but  Caere,  feeling  that  it 
was  unable  to  cope  with  Bome,  sent  ambassadors  to  sue  for 
pardon.  The  senate  referred  the  matter  to  the  people ;  and  the 
latter,  it  is  said,  gratefully  remembering  the  services  done  by  Caere 
during  the  Gallic  calamity,  granted  peace  and  pardon  to  the 
Gaerites,  with  whom  a  truce  was  concluded  for  100  years :  but  we 
know  from  another  source,"  that  Caere  piirchased  these  favours 
at  the  hard  price  of  half  its  territory. 

The  Bomans  now  directed  their  arms  against  the  Faliscans ;  as, 
however,  the  latter  did  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  field, 
the  army  returned  to  Rome.  Immediately  afterwards  it  was 
reported  that  the  twelve  Etruscan  tribes  had  conspired  against 
Bome,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  alarm  thus  created  C.  Julius 
Julns  was  appointed  dictator ;  but  it  soon  came  out  that  the 

>i  Dion  Cms.  Pragm,  US. 
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report  was  a  fabrication,  and  tbat  the  dictator's  only  object 
to  try  to  get  two  patricians  elected  to  the  consulship.  When 
this  end  was  gained,  the  two  consuls  of  b.o.  851,  marched  out 
against  the  Tarquinians  and  Faliscans ;  but  as  the  Etruscans  did 
not  advance  to  meet  their  enemies,  the  'R4>man8  were  satisfied  with 
ravaging  their  territories.  Both  parties  soon  grew  tired  of  this 
land  of  warfare ;  and  when  the  Tarquinians  sued  for  a  tmoe^  it 
was  readily  granted  by  the  senate  for  a  period  of  forty  years. 

In  B.C.  850  an  immense  host  of  Gkmls  again  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Borne,  and  pitched  their  camp  in  Latium.    As 
L.  Cornelius  Sdpio,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year,  was  ill,  his 
colleague,  M.  PopiUius  Laenas,  undertook  the  command  agaimt 
them,  and  encamped  on  an  eminence  opposite  the  camp  of  the 
Gfauls.   The  latter  attempted  to  storm  the  hill,  but  were  repulsed. 
PopiUius  Laenas  himself  was  wounded,  and  for  a  time  the  issue  of 
the  contest  was  doubtful ;  but  the  consul  rallied  his  troops,  and 
led  them  on  to  a  fresh  attack :  he  succeeded  in  scattering  the  deose 
masses  of  the  enemy,  and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Alban  mountains.    There  they  formed  a  new  encampment,  leaving 
the  other  as  a  prey  to  the  Eomans,  who  did  not  pursue  them  any 
further.     The  Grauls  maintained  themselves  in  the  mountains 
during  the  ensuing  winter,  making  predatory  excursions  into 
Latium :  thus  it  was  reserved  for  L.  Furius  Camillus,  in  his  con- 
sulship B.C.  849,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  dose.     He  collected  all 
the  forces  of  Bome  and  her  allies,  and  having  put  the  city  itself 
into  a  proper  state  of  defence,  marched  out  against  the  enemy, 
who  seem  to  have  descended  from  the  mountains  into  the  Pomp- 
tine  district.    When  the  hostile  armies  met,  one  of  the  Ghiuk, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  challenged  any  Roman  to 
single  combat."    M.  Valerius,  a  young  military  tribune,  with  the 
pemussion  of  the  consul,  accepted  the  challenge ;  when  he 
attacked   the  barbarian,  a  raven,  which  had  settled  upon  the 
hehnet  of  the  Boman,  ^ew  at  each  onset  into  the  face  of  the  Gaol, 

^  The  account  of  this  rin^fle  com-     Gallic  giant,  is  nothing  but  a 
bat,  like  that  of  Maalius  with   the     story. 
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atsailiDg  him  with  its  beak  and  wings.  The  barbarian,  unable  to 
see,  was  dain  by  Valerius,  who  reoeived  the  surname  of  Coryus 
(that  is,  the  Baven).  While  the  oonqueror  was  collecting  the 
spoils  of  his  enemy,  the  Ghiuls  tried  to  prevent  it,  and  thence  a 
fight  arose  which  ended  in  a  general  battle.  The  Bomana  were 
rictorious ;  and  the  Gauls,  it  is  said,  fled  through  the  country  of 
the  Yobdans  to  the  Vnltumus,  and  thence  into  Apulia.  The 
account  of  their  flight  is  very  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
from  that  time  the  Gauls  never  again  entered  Latium,  and  that 
CamiUus,  whatever  the  circumstances  of  his  victory  may  have 
been,  was  the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  deliverer  of  Borne. 
For  a  long  period  afterwards  the  Bomans  had  rest  from  the 
GtaSic  wars,  which  had  been  a  real  school  of  training  for  them, 
and  from  which  they  went  forth  as  perfect  warriors  prepared  to 
encounter  any  enemy  that  might  venture  to  check  their  progress. 

About  this  time  the  coast  of  Latium  was  infested  by  a  Greek 
fleet,  from  which  bands  of  men  frequently  landed  to  plunder  the 
eofontry.  Who  these  Greeks  were,  and  whence  they  came,  is  a 
perfect  mystery.^  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the 
appearanoe  of  these  pirates  occasioned  the  renewal  of  the  ancient 
treaty  with  Carthage,  which  took  pkce  in  B.C.  348.^^  As  Car- 
thage was  then  mistress  of  the  sea,  she  had  it  in  her  power  to 
protect  the  Bomans,  who  at  that  time  had  no  ships  except  for 
commercial  purposes. 

Satrieum  had  been  occupied  by  a  Yolsdan  colony  from  Antium, 
bat  the  Latins  destroyed  the  place ;  and  the  Antiatans  in  B.C.  846 
#ere  reported  to  have  excited  the  Latins  to  revolt  against  Bome. 
If.  Valerius  Corvus  was  ordered  to  raise  an  army  against  the 
Volscians  >  the  hitter,  although  they  were  not  unprepared  for  the 
war,  were  put  to  flight  in  the  first  encounter,  and  took  refuge  at 

>  Utfj  tUnks  that  they  came  from  ^^  Lit.  vii.  27.     This  appears  to  be 

the  Sidlkn  tjraon  ;  but  at  that  time  the  treaty  preferred  in  Polybius  (iii 

thoM  potentates  had  no   fleets,  and  24),  though  he  does  not  mention  the 

eoald  not  hare  Tentnred  oat  on  the  time  at  which  it  was  concluded ;  for 

•sa,  which  waa  under  the  dominion  of  the  treasy  of  b.c.  306,  is  expressly 

Carthago.  called  by  Uyj  Qx.  43),  the  third. 
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Satricaxn,  which,  however,  was  stormed  by  the  Bomaiis :  4000 
Yolsdan  soldiers  surrendered,  and  Satricom  was  set  on  fire.  The 
booty  was  given  to  the  soldiers ;  and  the  prisoners  were  sold  on 
account  of  the  republic.  The  alliance  with  Latium  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  in  consequence  of  the  commanding  tone 
which  Borne  assumed ;  and  several  oocuirenoes  in  the  late  wan 
with  the  Grauls  and  Yolscians  betrayed  the  sti^  of  feeling  among 
the  Latins.  In  short,  it  grew  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
alliance  between  Bome  and  Latium  could  not  last  much  longer, 
but  that  one  of  them  must  be  compelled  to  obey  the  other. 
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CHAPTEK  XI. 
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— THB  PUBLIUAN  LAWS. 

Ths  wars  in  which  Borne  was  inTolyed,  during  the  period  we 
are  now  entering  upon,  were  far  more  important  than  any  of  the 
earlier  ones  i  their  enemies  themselyes  were  more  pow^fiil ;  and 
the  wars  had  to  be  carried  on  in  distant  comitries.    The  Samnites, 
with  whom  Borne  now  came  in  contact,  were  a  great  and  wealthy 
nation,  inhabiting  a  large  extent  of  country :  Lucania  and  Cam- 
pania had  been  colonised  by  them,  but*  had  by  this  time  become 
estranged  from  the  mother  oountiy.    The  Samnites,  however, 
were  still  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  nation  in  Italy,  and  far 
superior  to  Bome  and  her  allies,  both  in  the  number  of  their 
population,  and  in  the  extent  of  territory  which  they  occupied. 
Their  state  was  a  confederation  of  four  cantons,  whose  union 
made  the  nation  strong.    The  history  of  their  wars  with  Bome, 
of  their  unshaken  perseverance,  of  their  sufferings  and  final 
destruction,  has  been  greatly  falsified  by  the  vanity  of  the 
Bomans,  whose  anxiety  to  gloss  over  any  reverse  they  suffered, 
often  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  restore  the  real  history,  and 
to  exhibit  the  events  in  their  natural  connection. 

The  peace  and  alliance  which  the  Samnites  had  concluded  with 
Bome  lasted  ^little  more  than  ten  years,  after  which  a  war  broke 
out  the  cause  of  which  is  related  as  follows : — ^The  Samnites  had 
made  war  upon  the  Sidicinians ;  and  the  latter,  despairing  of  their 
own  power,  sought  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  Campanians. 
But  the  Campanians,  the  most  luxurious  and  effeminate  among 
the  people  of  Italy,  were  defeated  by  the  Samnites  in  the  first 
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battle,  and  retreated  to  Capua,  fhe  Samnites,  deferring  tlie  war 
against  the  Sididnians,  followed  the  Gampaniana,  and  pitdied  their 
camp  on  the  heights  of  Tifata,  whidli  overlooked  Capua.  Frcnn 
these  liills  thej  rayaged  the  plains  below,  and  in  a  battle,  whioh 
the  Campanians  at  last  ventured  upon,  drove  them  back  into 
their  city.  The  Samnites,  satisfied  with  their  booty,  now  seem 
to  have  returned  home ;  and  the  Campanians,  who  had  loet  the 
flower  of  their  youth,  applied  to  Borne  for  aid.  The  Bomana,  it 
IB  said,  at  first  scrupled  to  afifbrd  the  Campanians  any  assistance^ 
on  account  of  their  own  alliance  with  the  Sanmites ;  but  when 
the  Campanians  threw  themselves  and  their  country  into  the  anna 
of.  the  Bomans,  and  offered  as  subjects  to  acknowledge  thdr 
sovereignty,  they  then  thought  it  right  to  support  their  subjects 
rather  than  their  allies.  This  account,  which  we  read  in  Livy,* 
is  evidently  a  fabrication ;  for  it  is  obvious,  from  the  subsequent 
history,  that  Capua  was  not  in  the  relation  c^  a  subject  state  to 
Bome,  but  was  merely  allied  to  it ;  livy's  account  being  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  disguising  the  faithlessness  of  the  T^^w^!^ 
towards  their  Samnite  allies.  The  Samnites,  on  being  informed 
by  Boman  ambassadors  of  the  new  alliance  with  Capua,  and  being 
requested  to  abstain  from  hostilitiea  against  the  latter,  declared 
the  conduct  of  the  Bomans  a  breach  of  peace,  and  forthwith 
ordered  their  army  to  invade  Campania.  • 

In  B.o.  848  two  consular  armies  took  the  field  against  the 
Samnites :  the  one,  under  M,  Valerius  Corvus,  went  to  Campania; 
the  other,  under  his  colleague  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  to  Samniuin. 
The  former  was  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  disposition;  he 
enjoyed  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  his  soldiers ;  he  sur* 
passed  every  one  by  his  skill  and  strength  in  athletic  exeroisea ; 
and  in  the  camp  he  amused  himself  familiarly  with  the  soldiers^ 
without  taking  offence  at  their  coarse  jokes  or  losing  his  dig^ty.* 
On  his  arrival  in  Campania,  he  pitched  his  camp  on  Moaot 
Gaums,  which  was  then  dad  with  vines,  but  is  at  present  barren 

1  VII.  80,  Ac  in  Niebahr's  But,  oj  Romt^  W.iu. 

*  See  the  beautiful  eulogiaoi  on  him     p.  124,  &c. 
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and  Baked.  The  position  was  unfavourable,  but  it  is  not  iropos- 
aible  that  the  consul  may  have  been  driven  to  select  it.  The 
battle  which  was  there  foug^ht  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  for  it  greatly  contributed  to  decide  the 
contest  between  the  Bomaiis  and  the  Samnites  for  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy.  The  Bomans  had  adopted  such  parts  of  the  Samnite 
armour,  as  they  thought  superior  to  their  own :  in  their  unfavour- 
able position  they  had  no  choice  between  Tictoiy  and  annihilatioD, 
and  their  despair  and  perseverance  alternately  triumphed.  They 
renewed  their  attacks  incessantly,  and  with  the  utmost  impetu- 
osity :  thousands  of  Samnites  had  already  fallen,  but  no  decisive 
impresaion  was  yet  made  upon  them,  and  both  armies  seemed 
reaohred  to  be  conquered  by  nothing  but  death.  The  day  was 
already  far  advanced,  when  a  desperate  attack  of  the  Bomans 
decided  the  issue  of  the  battle.  The  Samnites  IBied  in  disorder 
mtil  they  reached  their  camp,  whicb  they  abandoned  in  the 
fbllowing  night.  The  Samnite  soldiers  are  reported  to  have  said 
after  the  battle,  that  the  eyes  of  the  Bomans  seemed  to  them  to 
be  on  fire,  and  their  features  to  wear  an  expression  of  madness ; 
ao  that  thdr  terrible  aspect  had  compelled  them  to  take  to  flight. 
Valerius  was  saluted  by  the  Campaniana  as  their  deliverer ;  but 
another  contest  yet  awaited  him  before  the  land  was  freed  from 
the  enemy. 

His  colleague,  in  the  meantime,  had  led  his  army  through  the 
dangeroua  mountain-passes  of  the  Apennines  in  the  direction  of 
Beneventum.  At  first  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen ;  but  suddenly 
a  whole  Samnite  army  appeared  on  the  mountain-heights  above 
the  Bomans,  hastening  down  to  attack  them.  Escape  seemed 
impossible;  but  the  intrepid  P.  Decius  Mus,  with  a  band  of 
addiers,  qui<^y  occupied  a  height  which  the  Samnites  had  to 
paas,  and  by  the  most  determined  resistance  succeeded  in 
enabling  his  fellow-soldiers  to  retrace  their  steps ;  he  could  not 
kimaelf  join  the  consul  till  the  following  night,  when  he  and  his 
bend  fought  their  way  through  the  surrounding  Samnites  with 
incredible  boldness.    Becius    and  his  brave    comrades  were 
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had  senred  as  a  tribune  of  the  soldien  should  afterwards  be 
appointed  a  captain  (prdimtm  duetor).  The  object  of  the  fint 
law  seems  to  have  been  to  prevent  debtors,  while  serving  in  the 
army,  firom  being  arrested  by  their  creditors. 

The  story  of  this  insurrection,  as  sketched  above  from  Iatj,  w 
most  singuUir.  The  rebels,  it  is  said,  intended  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Capua ;  yet  that  town  is  entirely  lost  eight  of 
in  the  sequel  of  the  narrative ;  and  the  rebels,  in  the  end,  are 
satisfied  with  some  paltry  concessions,  as  if  they  were  ashamed 
of  their  own  designs.  But  the  fact  iS)  that  the  whole  insurrec- 
tion, as  described  by  the  current  historians,  has  no  definite 
object  at  all.  We  know,  however,  that  some  very  important 
laws  resulted  from  it ;  and  these  laws  furnish  us  with  a  key  to 
the  understanding  of  the  real  objects  of  the  rebels.  Aurchm 
Victor*  and  Appian'  say  that  a  krge  number  of  people  w«» 
weighed  down  by  debts;  that  the  soldiers,  being  afraid  (A 
returning  to  Borne,  lest  they  should  be  seized  there  by  tl^ 
creditors,  tried  to  take  possession  of  Capua ;  and  that  Valenoa 
appeased  the  insurgents  by  a  general  cancelling  of  debts.  It  a 
further  stated,  that  the  tribune  Genudus  carried  a  law  whicr. 
forbade  the  loan  of  money  on  interest,*  though  this  does  noi 
appear  to  have  long  remained  in  force.  Another  important  uM» 
of  the  same  year,  enacted  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  M 
re-elected  to  the  same  magistracy  till  after  an  interval  of  tea 
years,  and  that  no  one  should  be  invested  with  two  curule  offioea 
at  a  time ;  it  had  previously  often  happened,  that  an  infiuenUai 
patrician  obtained  the  consulship  in  two  or  more  successive 
years;  and  a  consul  had  not  unfrequently  held  the  office  o 
praetor  along  with  the  consulship.  Lastly,  it  was  proposed  thai 
it  should  be  lawful  to  elect  both  consuls  from  among  the 

• 

plebeians ;'  but  whether  this  biU  was  carried  or  not,  is  uncertain  * 
many  years,  at  any  rate,  elapsed,  before  both  the  consuls  wei« 
plebeians,  for  the  first  instance  belongs  to  the  year  B.C.  17S«  ^ 

*  lkVir,jamtr.^9.  ^SammLl^ 

•  liT.  Tii  42 ;  AppUtt,  2^  JMZ.  av.  L  54       '     7  LiT.Tii.43. 
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aU  that  has  been  said,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  insurrection 
began  at  Borne  itself ;  that  the  poor  emigrated,  took  up  arms, 
and  were  joined  by  the  soldiers  stationed  in  Campania.  When 
it  became  evident  that  force  could  do  nothing,  a  reconciliation 
was  proposed  on  the  terms  embodied  in  the  above-mentioned 
laws.  The  alleged  design  upon  Capua  seems  to  be  nothing  but 
a  fala^  and  malicious  charge  of  the  patricians,  who,  in  this  case, 
as  in  that  of  the  Licinian  law,  traced  the  salutary  regulations  of 
the  reformer  to  the  basest  motives. 

When  tranquillity  was  restored,  the  Komans,  in  B.C.  341, 
concluded  a  peace  .and  alliance  with  the  Samnites,  on  condition 
of  the  latter  contributing  the  amount  of  one  year's  pay  for  the 
Roman  soldiers,  and  fumishiug  them  with  a  supply  of  com  for 
three  months.  The  Samnites  were  also  allowed  to  carry  on  war 
against  the  Sididnians;  for  Eome  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
struggle  with  Latium,  whose  fidelity  had  been  very  wavering 
Ux>m  the  very  first  year  of  the  war  with  the  Samnites. 

The  Eoman  legions  being  withdrawn  from  Campania,  that 
country  saw  no  safety  for  itself  except  in  league  with  Latimn. 
The  relations  of  the  latter  country  with  Eome  being  now  in  such 
a  state  that  their  alliance  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  a  hard 
contest  ensued,  as  to  whether  Eome  should  be  merely  one  of  the 
Tiatin  towns,  or  should  rule  as  sovereign  over  the  whole  of 
Latium.  P.  Decius  and  T.  Manlius  were  elected  consuls  for 
B.C.  340,  and  had  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Latins,  who, 
however,  wished  to  avoid  hostilities  by  an. amicable  arrangement 
on  fair  terms :  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Eome,  declaring  that 
they  were  willing  to  concede  that  the  Eoman  name  sjiould  prevail 
over  the  Latin ;  but,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  real  union 
between  the  two  nations,  they  demanded  that  half  the  senate 
should  consist  of  Latins,  and  that  one  of  the  consids  should 
»  always  be  chosen  from  among  the  Latins.  This  demand  was  no 
less  offensive  to  the  Eoman  people  than  to  the  senate  and  the 
nobles,  although  no  one,  looking  at  the  matter  with  impartiality, 
can  blame  the  Latins ;  for,  allied  as  they  now  were  with  the 
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Campanians,  Sidiciniana,  and  Yolscians,  they  were  scarcely 
inierior  to  Borne  and  her  allies,  the  Hemicans  and  Sanmites. 
The  Bomans  expressed  their  indignation  at  the  presumptuous 
proposal  of  the  Latins  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  the  consul, 
T.  Manlius,  declared,  that  if  Borne  yielded,  he  would  come  anned 
into  the  senate-house,  and  cut  down  the  first  Latin  he  saw  there. 
As  L.  Annius,  the  spokesman  of  the  Latins,  hurried  down  the 
steps  of  the  senate-house,  he  fell  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
and  died  on  the  spot ;  and  the  other  enroys  were  scarcely  safe 
from  the  violence  of  the  people  as  long  as  they  remained  within 
the  territory  of  Borne.  War  was  forthwith  dedaied  against  the 
Latins. 

Two  consular  armies  were  destined  for  the  war ;  and  L.  PapL- 
rius  Grassus,  as  dictator,  received  the  command  of  the  civic 
legions,  and  of  a  reserve  consisting  of  the  aged  in  the  city.  The 
consuls,  with  their  armies,  hastened  into  Samnium;  while  the 
Latins,  instead  of  attacking  Borne,  made  Campania  the  scene  of 
the  war.  The  Bomans,  united  with  the  Hemicans  and  Samnites, 
marched  against  Capua,  and  met  the  army  of  the  Latins 
encamped  near  Mount  Vesuvius.  When  the  hostile  armies  were 
stationed  opposite  each  other,  the  Boman  generals,  probably  from 
fear  of  treachery,  since  many  of  the  Latin  soldiers  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  Bomans,  who  had  formerly  fought  aide  by 
side  with  them,  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  every  one, 
under  penalty  of  death,  from  engaging  in  single  combat  at  the 
outposts.  The  son  of  the  consul  Manlius,  who  commanded  a 
detachment  of  the  cavalry,  being  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  met  • 
Tusculan  officer,  who  insulted  and  provoked  liim.  Young 
Manlius,  unable  to  control  his  anger,  fought  with  liis  enemy,  and 
the  arrogant  Tusculan  fell  by  his  knee.  Manlius,  intoxicated 
with  joy  at  his  victory,  brought  the  spoils  before  his  father ;  bui 
the  latter  mercilessly  punished  the  violation  of  military  discipline, 
by  ordering  his  son  to  be  put  to  death.  Tlie  comrades  of  young 
Manlius  burned  his  corpse  with  the  mournful  spoils,  and  lamented 
his  doath,  while  his  Other's  heart  remained  unmoved;  but  as 
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long  88  he  lived,  all  avoided  his  presence,  and  corsed  tho 
vnfotherly  man. 

In  the  meantime  both  consuls  are  said  to  have  had  a  vision, 
IB  which  a  superhuman  being  announced  to  them  that  the  general 
of  one  of  the  belligerent  parties,  and  the  army  of  the  other  had 
become  forfeited  to  the  infernal  gods  and  mother  Earth.  The 
ooDBula  agreed,  that  he  whose  army  should  first  begm  to  waver 
should  devote  himself  and  the  hostile  army  to  the  gods.  When 
the  tinea  fell  baek,  on  the  side  where  Deciua  commanded,  he 
fulfilled  his  vow:  having  repeated  a  solemn  prayer  after  the 
pontic  he  rushed  among  the  Latins,  raging  like  the  spirit  of 
destruction,  until  he  fell  pierced  by  their  lances.  The  Latins 
then  gave  way,  though  still  unoonquered.  The  Bomans,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  emboldened  by  the  patriotic  death  of  their 
consul;  and  Manlius,  after  having  remforced  himself  by  the 
reserve,  began  the  decisive  battle  in  which  the  Latins  were  over- 
powered. It  is  stated  that  scarcely  the  fourth  part  of  their 
anny  escaped :  their  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans ; 
and  the  number  of  prisoners,  chiefly  Campanians,  was  very 
great. 

Soon  after  the  battle,  the  Campanians  surrendered  their  city, 
upon  tolerable  terms ;  and  the  Latins,  being  thus  deserted  by 
their  allies,  could  not  rally  tiU  in  their  flight  they  reached  the 
town  of  Yescia.  Numisius,  the  Latin  commander,  imploring  his 
ooontrymen  not  to  give  up  the  war,  succeeded  in  raising  the 
natioa  en  mane  ;  and  with  a  disorderly  army  he  offered  a  second 
battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mintumae.  But  the  victory  of 
the  Bomans  there  was  so  complete,  that  the  whole  Latin  confe- 
deniqr  broke  up,  and  the  towns  surrendered  one  after  another. 
The  Latin  domain  land  was  distributed  among  the  Boman  people ; 
the  plebeians,  however,  seem  to  have  received  but  scanty  portions.* 
The  Gampaniaa  equites,  1600  in  number,  who  had  remained 
fakhful  to.  Bome,  received  the  Boman  franchise  without  the 
solhage;  and  Capua  was  obliged  to  pay  to  each  of  them  an 

•  IdT.  Tiii,  12, 
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annual  pension  of  450  denarii,  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  weaUii 
of  that  city.  The  Campanian  nobles  were  thus  bought  over  by 
the  Eomans.  It  is  not  known  what  the  Samnites  gained  by 
these  victories ;  but  it  is  quite  incredible  that  they  should  hare 
acted  the  part  of  mere  spectators  during  the  struggle.' 

The  town  of  Antium,  against  which  the  dictator,  L.  Papirius, 
had  conducted  a  defensive  war,  still  held  out ;  and  this  encouraged 
the  Latin  towns  which  had  not  yet  surrendered,  as  well  as  others, 
to  make  a  last  and  desperate  attempt  to  maintain  or  recover  their 
independence.  An  army  of  Latins  and  Volsdans  assembled  near 
Pedum  in  B.o.  839.  The  consul,  Publilius  Philo,  beat  the 
insurgents ;  but  Pedum  was  not  taken.  The  Latins,  however, 
at  length  gave  up  the  hope  of  conquering  Home  in  great  baities, 
and  each  town  confined  itself  to  defending  its  own  walls  as  well  as 
it  could,  till  in  b.o.  388  the  subjugation  of  Latium  was  completed 
by  the  consuls,  G.  Maenius  and  L.  Purius  Camillus.  The  Latins 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  Boman  garrisons  occupied  their  towns. 
The  senate,  in  order  not  to  drive  the  Latins  again  into  despair 
and  rebellion,  adopted  a  system  of  moderation  and  prad^snoe. 
The  Latin  nation  was  divided :  some  were  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Eoman  citizens,  and  thus  became  alienated  from  their  former 
friends;  while  the  most  powerful  of  the  Latin  towns  were 
weakened  and  humbled.  Thus  Arida,  Lanuvium,  Nomentura, 
and  Pedum,  received  the  Eoman  franchise  with  the  suffirage; 
and  the  two  new  tribes,  which  were  formed  soon  after,  contained 
probably  the  most  favoured  districts  of  Latium.  Capua,  Cumae, 
Suessula,  Fundi,  and  Ponniae,  received  the  Boman  franchise 
without  the  suffirage.  The  Antiatans  were  deprived  of  th^ 
ships ;  and  the  beaks  of  those  which  were  destroyed  were  carried 
to  Borne,  where  they  were  walled  in  as  an  ornament  of  the 
hustings,  (wggeaium^  firom  which  the  orators  used  to  address 
the  assembled  people.^*    Antium  became  a  Boman  port-oolony. 

*  Although  LItj,  Titu  10,  aaserts     called  nwlra,  a  mmie  whkh  wm  aflcp> 
that  thej  did.  warda    tranaferred    to    th«    huatioff 

^  The  beaka  of  the   ahipa   were     themaelTea. 
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The  walls  of  Yelitrae  were  pulled  down,  ita  noble  families  were 
sent  into  exile,  and  its  territory  *was  distributed  among  the 
Bootans.  Tibor  and  Praeneste  lost  parts  of  their  territories. 
The  Latin  diets  were  forbidden ;  and  the  right  of  contracting 
l^;al  marriages,  and  of  holding  landed  property,  was  limited  for 
each  Latin  to  his  own  particular  town ;  that  is,  in  the  language 
of  the  Somans,  the  connubium  and  eommercium  among  the 
Latin  towns  were  abolished. 

The  two  estates  oT  the  Eoman  republic  were  now  fast  adyaneing 
towards  that  state  of  equality  which  alone  could  be  the  basis  of 
Bome's  real  greatness,  and  which  was  opposed  only  by  those 
factious  patricians  who  lamented  over  the  lost  pririleges  of 
their  order,  and  were  incapable  of  thinking  of  anything  but  them^ 
selves.  QL  Publilius  Philo,  who  was  dictator  in  B.C.  839, 
proposed  and  carried  three  laws,  which  would  have  created  the 
most  yiolent  disturbances  if  they  had  been  proposed  by  a  tribune. 
The  Erst  of  these  laws  enacted,  that  the  curiae  should  confirm 
the  decision  of  the  centuries  upon  the  legislatiye  measures 
brought  before  them  preriously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
TOting :  in  other  words,  the  veto  of  the  curiae  on  any  law  passed 
by  the  centuries  was  abolished.  The  second  law  is  reported  in 
the  same  terms  as  the  Valerian  law  of  the  year  B.C.  449,  and 
the  Hortensian  of  B.C.  287,  namely,  that  the  decrees  of  the  plebs 
(plebigcita)  should  be  binding  as  laws  upon  aU  Boman  citizens. 
Its  object  undoubtedly  was  to  abolish  the  sanction  of  the  senate 
and  curiae,  which  had  hitherto  been  requisite.  The  third  law 
ordained  that  one  of  the  censors  should  always  be  a  plebeian. 
All  these  laws  were  passed  in  due  form,  though  probably  not 
without  yiolent  opposition :  and  as,  two  years  later,  the  praetor- 
ahlp  was  likewise  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians,  internal  discord 
was  banished  from  the  republic,  and  we  may  date  from  this  time 
the  golden  age  of  Boman  virtue  and  Boman  greatness.  The 
senate  henceforth  represents  the  aristocracy  as  distinguished 
from  the  people,  who  consist  of  patricians  and  plebeians  indis- 
criminately.     The  last  vestiges   of  plebeian  inferiority  were 
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remoTed  in  b.o.  836,  when  a  Uw  was  carried  that  no 
(for  plebeians  alone  were  ailboted  by  tbe  severe  law  of  debt) 
should  beoome  a  nexus*  that  is,  pledge  Ids  personal  liberty  for 
debt»^^  which  was  farther  confirmed  by  the  C^ulnian  law  in 
B.O.  300. 

u  LiY.^ifl.88. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TFB  ffBOOND  ANO  TBIBD  SAlflflTK  WARS,  AND  THB  WABS  AGAINST  TBR  GAUIS, 
RRVSCARB,  AND  OTHER  ITALIAN  NATIONS. — INTBRNAI.  BISTORT  OP 
THIS  PERIOD. 

NoTwiTHSTAMDiKO  her  peace  and  allianoe  with  the  Samnites, 
fiome  showed  her  unfair  disposition  towards  them  as  early  as 
B  c.  S40,  for  in  that  year  she  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Alexander 
of  Epims,  who  had  come  orer  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Tarentines, 
and  had  made  war  against  the  Sanmites.  In  B.C.  886,  a  Boman 
embsssy  was  sent  to  the  Qauls,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  them/ 
tiie  object  of  irhich  again  was  no  other  than  to  be  safe  on  that 
side  in  case  of  a  war  with  SamniUm.  Two  years  later,  Cales 
W88  occupied  by  a  Latin  colony  of  2500  men,  who  must  be 
regarded  as  a  garrison  on  the  frontier  against  Samnium.  Fundi 
and  Priyemuni  revolted  against  Borne  in  B.C.  880 ;  but  both 
towns  were  reduced,  and  a  heavy  punishment  was  inflicted  on 
them :  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  Privemum,  however,  received 
the  Boman  firanchise,  to  prevent  their  joining  the  Sanmites  in  a 
war  which  Bome  knew  could  not  be  far  distant.  In  B.C.  829,  a 
^^OBan  colony  or  garrison  was  sent  to  Anxur,  and  in  the  follow- 
^g  year  another  to  Eregellae,  which  had  formerly  been  a  Yolscian 
tovQ,  but  had  been  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Samnites, 
»  that  its  site  and  territory  had  become  their  property.  All 
these  steps  of  the  Boman  senate  clearly  indicated  the  existence 
of  a  hostile  feeUng  against  the  Samnites ;  but  the  establishment 
^  the  colony  at  Fregellae  was  the  sorest  point,  and  the  Samnites 
not  only  requested  the  Bomans  to  remove  it,  but  even  threatened 
^  destroy  it. 

*  Poljb.  ii.  19;  comp.  Lir.  Tiii.  17,  20. 
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The  Samnites  had  for  a  loDg  time  been  in  alliance  with  the 
Greek  towns  of  Falaepolis  and  Neapolis,  which  were  only  a  few 
miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  formed  one  state.*  In  B.C. 
327,  a  Boman  embassy  demanded  of  the  Neapolitans  atonement 
for  some  acts  of  yiolenoe  which  they  had  committed  in  the 
Campanian  and  Falernian  districts,  where  many  Boman  plebeians 
were  settled.  Being  urged  by  Tarentum  and  Nola  not  to  yield 
to  Bome,  bat  to  trust  to  the  Samnites,  the  Neapolitans  dismissed 
the  Boman  envoys  and  refused  to  make  any  reparation  whatever. 
A  Boman  army  under  the  consul  L.  Cornelius  thereupon  marched 
into  Campania,  to  watch  the  Samnites  and  the  wayering  conduct 
of  Capua,  while  another  army  under  his  colleague,  Ct.  Publilius 
Philo,  appeared  before  Falaepolis  and  NeapoUs,  and  blockaded 
them  both.  But  provisions  were  brought  by  sea  into  the 
besieged  towns,  the  garrisons  of  which  had  been  strengthened 
by  a  reinforcement  of  6000  Samnites  and  Nolanians.  The  two 
armies  remained  in  their  positions  daring  the  winter;  but  in 
the  spring  of  B.C.  826,  the  Bomans  required  the 'Samnites  to 
withdraw  from  the  place ;  as  they  refused  to  comply,  the  Bomans 
declared  war  against  them,  and  immediately  afterwards  strength- 
ened themselves  by  concluding  a  treaty  and  alliance  with  the 
Apulians  and  Lucanians.'  The  Samnites  made  no  attempt  to 
reliieve  Falaepolis,  no  succours  came  from  Tarentum,  and  the 
Samnite  garrison  by  their  pride  o£fended  those  whom  they  had 
to  protect.  Some  Falaepolitans,  being  tired  of  the  war,  formed 
a  conspiracy,  and  opened  the  gates  to  the  Bomans,  the  Samnites 
having  previously,  by  false  pretences,  been  induced  to  quit  the 
town.  Falaepolis  was  destroyed ;  but  Neapoiis,  which  likewise 
threw  open  its  gates,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Bome  on  favourable 
terms. 

The  Samnites  were  indemnified  for  this  loss  by  the  Lucanians 
renouncing  their  alliance  with  Bome,  and  submitting  to  the 


'  At  a  later  time  the  name  of  Neapolit  (Naplei)  Beems  to  bKtt  become 
common  to  both  towna.  '  liv.  TiiL  26. 
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Samnites/  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Lncanians  and 
Ti^-entiues  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Samnites  against  Borne, 
although  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  Strabo*  speaks  of  the 
Semnites  haying  ravaged  the  coast  of  Latium ;  and  assuming  this 
statement  to  be  true,  we  must  suppose  that  they  used  Tarentine 
vessels  for  the  purpose. 

The  consul,  D.  Junius  Brutus,  marched  with  his  army  into 
Apulia,  but  met  with  a  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Yestinians,  over  whom  he  gained  a  dearly-bought  victory,  and 
took  possession  of  some  towns  by  storm.  As  the  other  consul, 
L.  Puriufl  Camillus,  was  ill,  the  command  of  the  army  which  was 
to  enter  Samnium  was  undertaken  by  the  dictator  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  who  chose  Q.  Fabius,  afterwards  honourably  sumamed 
Maximus,  as  his  master  of  the  horse.  Some  mistake  in  the 
auspices  obliging  the  dictator  to  return  to  Bome,  Q..  Fabius,  who 
supplied  his  place,  received  strict  orders  not  to  risk  an  engage- 
meat  with  the  enemy  during  his  superior's  absence.  But  the 
|px>wing  boldness  of  the  Samnites  induced  Fabius  to  fight  a  battle 
near  a  place  called  Imbrinium.  He  gained  a  brilliant  victory,  the 
Samnites  havbg  lost,  it  is  said,  20,000  men  on  that  day.  The 
dictator,  on  hearing  of  this,  immediately  hastened  back  to  the 
army,  and  would  have  employed  all  the  severity  of  the  military 
law  against  the  offender,  had  he  not  been  protected  by  the  soldiers, 
who  threatened  to  revolt,  if  Fabius  should  be  punished.  Fabius 
escaped  to  Bome,  but  it  was.  only  by  the  united  entreaties  of  the 
senate  and  the  people  that  Papirius  could  be  prevailed  on  to  par- 
don him.  The  dictator,  who  thus  unwillingly  yielded,  was  looked 
upon  by  aU  parties  as  a  tyrant,  and  recovered  the  goodwill  of  the 
soldiers  only  by  promising  them  all  the  booty  they  might  make. 
He  then  gained  a  great  victory,  and  his  army  indulged  in  plunder 
far  and  wide.     The  Samnites  now  sued  for  a  truce,  which  was 

*  What  Liry  mentioiii  as  the  origin  story  of  Zapyrun.     It  was  iiiTented 

ot  this  change  of  mind  among  the  'with  a  view  to  disgrace  the  enemies  of 

Locaniaiis,  is  a  childish  itory,  ono  of  Rothe. 
the  many  imitations   of  tlie  ancient         '  Y.  p.  232. 
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gnmted  for  one  year,  on  condition  of  their  dotbing  the  whole  of 
the  dictator's  army,  and  giving  the  soldiers  pay  for  one  year. 

The  Samnites  are  charged  by  the  Eoman  historians  with 
haying  broken  this  tmce ;  but  the  aocnsation  is  wholly  unfonnded.' 
The  Boman  army  in  Apulia  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  as  a  part 
of  the  Apulians  had  joined  the  Samnites,  who,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  trace,  seem  to  have  made  an  incursion  into  the  very  heart 
of  Latimn,  which  created  quite  a  panic  at  Rome.  Some  of  the 
Latin  towns  joined  the  enemy,  and  Bome  was  on  the  brink  of 
destruction.  But  the  Tusculan  commander  abandoned  the  Sam- 
nites, and  went  over  to  the  Bomans,  for  which  act  he  was 
forthwith  honoured  with  the  consulship  for  B.C.  822.^  His 
example  was  followed  by  several  Latin  towns,  and  Bome  was  thus 
delivered  from  the  most  imminent  danger.  A  great  battle  is 
said  to  have  been  fought  by  the  dictator,  A.  Cornelius  Coaaus* 
in  which  the  Samnites  were  defeated,  though  not  withoat  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  Bomans.  In  the  meantime  QL  FabinSf  one 
of  the  consuls  of  B.C.  822,  carried  on  the  war  with  similar  suooess 
in  Apulia :  he  conquered  Luceria  and  a  large  number  of  Samnite 
and  Apulian  villages;  and  the  Samnites,  who  had  ooeapied 
Eregellae,  were  obliged  to  retreat.  After  these  reverses  the 
Samnites,  being  seized  with  a  desire  for  peace,  resolved  to  seek 
it  at  any  cost.  The  senate  demanded  that  they  should  recognise 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Boman  people.  This  they  had  not  anti- 
cipated, and  unhesitatingly  refused  to  submit  on  such  terms. 
The  Bomans,  on  the  other  hand,  vowed  not  to  lay  down  their 
arms  until  the  Samnites  should  accept  any  terms  that  might 
be  dictated  to  them. 

It  would  seem  that  these  negotiations  were  carried  on  during 
a  truce  of  one  year.  "When  their  results  were  reported  in 
Samnium,  rage  and  hatred  became  predominant  over  all  other 
feelings ;  but  the  cursing  of  the  enemy  was  mingled  with  des- 
pondency. The  Samnites,  however,  resolved  to  make  eveiy 
effort  to  maintain  their  independence,  and  forthwith  laid  siege 

•  See  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 96,  &c.  '  PUn.  Hisl.  NaL  yiiL  43. 
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to  Lnceria :  which  they  were  on  the  point  of  compelling  to  sur- 
render, when,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  321,  the  consuls,  T.  Vetnrius 
and  Sp.  Postumins,  assembled  their  troops  in  the  neighbourhood 
€^  Calatia,  in  Campania,  whence  they  intended  to  march  through 
the  mountain-passes  into  Samnium.  Apulia  was  left  to  itself,  as 
Rome  wished  to  concentrate  all  her  forces  against  Samnium. 
The  march  through  the  dangerous  passes  had  been  arranged  as 
carelessly  and  thoughtlessly  as  possible,  and  when  the  long 
ooltunn  arrived  in  the  narrow  valley  of  Caudium,  {furculae 
Caudinae^  •  the  iKomans  perceived  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
swarms  of  enemies.  A  fearful  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
Romans  were  completely  defeated  and  obliged  to  capitulate.* 
About  half  the  Roman  troops  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the  battle, 
and  the  survivors,  being  surrounded,  were  entirely  in  the  power 
of  the  Somnites.  The  noble-hearted  C.  Pontius,  the  general  of 
the  Samnites,  proposed  to  the  Romans  whom  he  might  have 
massacred,  or  kept  as  prisoners,  and  then  marched  against  Rome, 
the  following  terms  of  peace  : — That  the  ancient  equal  alliance 
between  Rome  and  Samnium  should  be  restored  \  that  all  places 
which  belonged  to  the  Samnites  before  the  war  should  be  given 
up  to  them ;  and  that  the  Romans  should  withdraw  the  colonies 
which  had  been  established  in  them.  These  terms  were  accepted: 
and  the  consuls  swore  to  the  peace  in  the  name  of  the  republic : 
600  equites  were  given  to  the  Samnites  as  hostages,  and  the 
Romans  were  allowed  to  depart ;  but  they  had  to  pass  under  the 
yoke,  which  was,  in  Italy,  the  ordinary  mode  of  disgracing  a 
defeated  army.  When  the  remnants  of  the  army,  fall  of  shame, 
had  returned  through  Campania  to  Rome,  all  business,  private  as 
well  as  public,  was  suspended,  and  the  whole  population  put  on 
mourning.  The  soldiers  went  away  in  secret  to  their  homes : 
and  the  consuls,  after  having  appointed  a  dictator  for  the  purpose 


*  The  modern  Tillage  of  ForchU  di  nest  of  the   Roman  Ion ;    but   the 

Arpak,  not  far  from  Benevento.  gentiino  account  ispreserved  in  Appian, 

'  Lttj*!  account  (ix.5)  it  disfigured,  and  collateral  evidence  of  it  occurs  in 

«•  he  enideavDun  to  conceal  the  great-  teveral  other  trritcrt. 
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of  presiding  at  the  assembly  of  the  people,  were  regarded  as 
dishonoured  men,  and  not  permitted  to  discharge  any  of  the 
functions  of  their  office. 

It  was  evident  that  the  carelessness  of  the  consuls  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  disaster ;  but  as,  according  to  Polybius,  Borne 
was  almost  most  formidable  after  a  great  misfortune,  so  the 
seuate  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  600  hostages,  or  even  more,  rather 
than  ratify  the  peace  of  Caudium :  it  was  therefore  decreed,  that 
all  who  had  sworn  to  the  peace  should  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Samnites  as  persons  who  had  deceived  them.  This  breach  of 
faith  towards  the  Samnites  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Boman  name,  and 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  people  who  had  consecrated  a  temple  of 
Paith  on  the  Capitol.  The  consuls  and  their  companions  in 
misfortune  were  led  before  C.  Pontius,  who,  as  well  as  the 
Samnite  people,  refused  to  receive  them,  and  the  600  hostages 
were  either  given  back  or  ransomed. 

Luceria  had  been  taken  by  the  Samnites,  either  during  the 
affair  at  Caudium,  or  soon  after ;  but  in  B.C.  320  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  consul,  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  gained  advantages 
over  the  Samnites,  as  is  attested  by  his  triumph.  He  is  said  to 
have  recovered  Luceria,  where  7000  Samnites  capitulated,  toge- 
ther with  the  600  hostages  who  were  kept  there  in  custody, 
and  where  likewise  the  standards  and  arms  which  had  been  lost 
at  Caudium  were  recovered.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  account  is  a  mere  invention  of  Boman  vanity,  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  defeat  of  Caudiiun  did  not  loug  remain  unavenged. 
Satricum,  which  was  occupied  by  a  Samnite  garrison,  wss 
treaclierously  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  and 
appears  to  have  been  destroyed  soon  afterwards.  The  years 
B.C.  318  and  317  passed  away  under  a  truce,  during  which, 
however,  the  Bomaiy  extended  their  sway  in  Apulia :  the  towns 
of  Teanum  and  Canusium  also  submitted  to  them  and  gave 
hostages.  In  the  two  following  years  the  war  was  conducted  by 
the  dictators,  L.  Aemilius  and  Q.  Pabius  Maximus ;  and  the 
attack  which  the  former  made  upon  Saticula,  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Capua,  was  the  signal  to  the  Samnitea  for  re-commencing  the 

war.     They'  took  the  towns  of  Pistica  and  Sora,  and  tried  to 

relieve  Saticula ;  but  were  defeated  by  the  Eomans  in  a  bloody 

battle,  and  Saticula  surrendered.     The  Eomans  now  ravaged  the 

euemy's  country,  and  entered  Apulia,  which  thenceforth  became 

the  soene  of  the  war.     The  Samnites  now  determined  to  make  a 

desperate  e£fort  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.    The  hostile  armies 

met  at  Lautulae :  the  Eomans  were  commanded  by  the  dictator, 

Q.  Fabios,  the  consular  army  being  probably  still  engaged  at 

Luceria.     Fabius  was  defeated,  and  his  army  took  to  flight. 

This  defeat  induced  a  number  of  towns  subject  to  Borne  to 

revolt :  but  the  particulars  of  these  occurrences  are  unknown,  as 

livy  bere  again  passes  over  a  series  of  reverses,  the  history  of 

their  efforts  to  recover  from  which  would  have  conferred  more 

lustre  upon  his  oountiymen  than  this  petty  and  vain  concealment* 

We  are  only  told  that  C.  Fabius  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 

dictator  with  the  civic  legions,  and  that  when  united  they  gained 

a  great  victory.'"    Whether  it  was  as  brilliant  as  is  described, 

may  be  left  undecided;  since,  at  any  rate,  as  the  battle  of 

Lautulae  had  not  broken  down  the  Eomans,  the  Samnites  appear 

to  have  lost  all  hope  of  ever  conquering  their  enemy  in  battle-; 

and  this  feeling  may  have  greatly  contributed  towards  determining 

the  course  of  events,  for  henceforth  fortune  seems  to  have  with* 

drawn  its  favour  from  the  Samnites,  whose  strength  gradually 

sank  and  decayed  under  the  sufferings  of  the  war.     From  the 

indefinite  accounts  we  have,  it  would  appear  that  they  were 

defeated,  in  b.o.  814,  in  several  engagements.     Capua  revolted 

against  Eome;  but  the  insurrection  was  soon  quelled  by  an 

armed  force.      The  Ausonians  also  betrayed  hostile  feelings 

towards  Eome ;  but  by  the  treachery  of  some  noble  Ausonians, 

Boman  soldiers  were  enabled  to  enter  in  disguise  the  towns  of 

Mintumae,  Yescia,  and  Ausona,  and  opened  the  gates  to  their 

comrades.     The  inhabitants  were  thus  overpowered,  many  were 

massacred,  and  the  survivors  were  sold  as  slaves.     This  frightful 

w  Ut.Ix.22,&c 
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example  of  cnidty  showed  the  subjecU  of  Borne  what  they  had 
to  expect  if  they  did  not  remain  faithful.  In  the  same  year  the 
consuls  are  said  to  have  gained  a  great  Tictoiy  sear  Gaudiuin, 
and  to  have  put  the  Samnites  to  flight.  The  year  B.C.  313  is 
not  marked  by  any  battle ;  but  the  Romans  made  lasting  con- 
quests, which  had  a  decided  influence  upon  the  course  of  events. 
The  citadel  of  Fregellae,  the  only  part  of  that  town  which  had 
not  been  destroyed,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Samnites ;  but 
it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  :  the  Volscian  town  of  Atina,  and 
Calatia,  in  Campania^  were  likewise  conquered.  Nola,  a  wealthy 
and  populous  city,  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  Apulia  was 
protected  by  the  Romans,  and  remained  faithful ;  and  Campania 
was  secured  against  the  Sanmites  by  the  establishment  of  colonies 
at  Suessa  Aurnnca,  Saticula,  and  in  the  Fontian  islands.  In 
B.C.  S12  the  consul,  Valerius,  gained  victories  over  the  Samnites, 
reconquered  Sora,  and  led  in  chains  to  Rome  225  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, who  were  put  to  death. 

The  success  of  the  Romans  was  now  so  great,  that  if  they  had 
been  able  to  direct  their  undivided  forces  against  the  Samnites, 
the  latter  would  in  a  short  time  have  been  compelled  to  submit, 
and  to  accept  any  tenns  which  the  Romans  might  dictate ;  but 
the  Etruscans,  who  had  long  been  threatening  Rome,  obliged 
her  to  keep  a  part  of  her  forces  in  readiness,  to  act  against  them. 
When,  in  B.C.  811,  the  war  with  Etruria  broke  out,  Rome  stiU 
continued  to  act  on  the  ofiensive  against  Sanmium.  As  she  wished 
to  be  no  longer  defenceless  at  sea,  decemvirs  were  appointed  to 
restore  and  equip  the  small  fleet  which  she  then  possessed.  We 
shall  defer  giving  an  account  of  the  Etruscan  war,  until  we  have 
concluded  the  narrative  of  that  against  the  Samnites.  The  town 
of  Quvia  had  been  taken  by  the  latter,  who  put  the  Roman 
garrison  to  the  sword ;  but  it  was  re-conquered  by  the  consul 
C.  Junius,  who  then  proceeded  against  Bovianum,  a  veiy  wealthy 
town,  which  likewise  fell  into  his  hands.  This  conquest, 
however,  being  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  country,  was  not 
lasting.     In  the  north  of  Samnium  the  Romans  were  surprised 
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bj  an  anny  of  Etnidoans,  and  were  nearly  destroyed ;  but  the 
Telerans»  who  had  been  trained  in  a  long  war,  soon  rallied,  and 
made  a  desperate  attack  npon  the  enemy :  they  gained  a  complete 
▼ictory,  and  large  herds  of  cattle  fell  into  their  hands  as  booty. 
In  Apulia,  too,  the  Boman  arms  were  sncoessfid;  but  that 
country  was  again  attacked  by  the  Samnites  in  b.c.  810,  while 
the  Bomans  were  engaged  against  the  united  forces  of  Etruria. 
G.  Maroius,  the  consul,  took  Allifae,  and  many  other  places ;  though 
soon  afterwards,  the  Samnites  obtained  a  gpreat  victory  oyer  him, 
and  so  completely  cut  him  off  from  Some,  that  not  even  a  messenger 
could  carry  the  tidings  of  his  defeat  to  the  city.  In  these  perilous 
circomatanoes,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  was  appointed  dictator,  and 
with  an  army  of  reserves  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the 
distressed  legions  in  Samnium  :  for  a  time  he  merely  observed 
the  movements  of  the  enemy;  but  in  the  battle  which  was  at 
lengUi  fought,  the  Samnites  were  beaten,  and  obliged  to  abandon 
their  isamp  to  the  victors.  The  dictator's  triumph  was  magnifi- 
cent, on  account  of  the  splendid  arms  and  shields  he  had  taken 
from  the  enemy.  In  b.o.  808,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  conducted 
the  war  against  Samnium,  and  conquered  the  important  town  of 
Nuceria*  He  had  also  to  fight  against  the  Marsians  and  Pelig- 
nians,  who  had  joined  the  Samnites.  The  Umbrians  also  now 
declared  war  against  Borne ;  but  Pabins  speedily  reduced  them 
to  submission,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  continue  his  operations 
against  her  other  enemies.  As  the  Hemicans  and  the  Aequians 
began  at  this  time  to  show  a  hostile  feeling  towards  Borne,  the 
Samnites  conceived  fresh  hopes ;  but  the  reduction  of  Etruria, 
with  which  the  Samnites  had  long  wished  to  form  an  alliance 
against  the  common  enemy,  was  near  at  hand,  and  Bome's 
power  became  irresistible.  In  b.  c.  307,  Pabius,  as  proconsul, 
took  AUifoe,  and  granted  to  the  Samnites  a  free  departure,  but 
sold  their  allies  as  slaves ;  and  some  Hemicans  found  in  the 
place,  were  assigned  to  the  custody  of  the  Boman  allies,  as 
persons  guilty  of  high  treason.  After  Pabius  had  withdrawn, 
the  Samnites  appeared  with  fresh  strength  and  a  numerous  army; 
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Caktia  and  Sora,  with  their  Boman  garrisons,  fell  into 
hands.  They  also  oouqnered  Arpinum  and  Cesennia.  In  the 
same  year  the  consul  L.  Volumniua  is  said  to  have  been  victonoas 
in  Apulia. 

The  senate  haying  instituted  an  inyestigation  into  the  case  of 
the  Hernicans  found  at  Allifae,  nearly  all  the  Hermcan  towns 
declared  war  against  Borne;  and  in*  B.C.  306,0.  Marcius  was 
sent  against  them,  while  the  other  consul,  P.  Ciomelius,  took  the 
Held  against  the  Samnites.     When  it  was  found  that  P.  Cornelius 
was  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  Borne,  so  great  an 
alarm  prevailed,  tliat  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  called 
out,  and  formed  into  four  new  legions.    But  Cornelius  maintained 
himself  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country  so  successfully,  that 
his  colleague  was  enabled  to  bring  the  war  against  the  Hemioans 
to  a  dose,  and  then  to  join  him.     C.  Marcius  had  had  easy  work 
with  the  Hernicans,  for  they  were  as  quick  in  abandoning,  as 
they  had  been  in  declaring,  war  against  Borne :  he  drove  them 
from  their  strong  positions,  and  compelled  them  to  purchase  a 
truce  for  thirty  days.     Soon  afler  Cornelius  was  joined  by  his 
colleague,  the  Samnites  were  put  to  flight  in  all  directions,  and 
30,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  slain.    The  news  of  the 
sudden  despair  of  the  Hernicans  had  induced  the  Samnites  to 
order  a  fresh  levy  to  be  made  throughout  the  country ;  but  the 
reinforcements  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  battle,  when  it  was  too 
late.     The  Bomans  then  made  another  attack,  and  routed  the 
enemy  without  much  exertion. 

The  Samnites,  having  now  lost  all  hopes  of  success,  sued  ibr 
a  truce,  which  was  granted  them  on  condition  of  their  furnish- 
ing the  whole  Boman  army  with  a  supply  of  com  for  three 
months,  and  with  one  year's  pay  and  clothing.  They  had  hoped 
to  obtain  a  tolerable  peace,  but  in  vain ;  probably  because  even 
now  they  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  submit  to  the  hu- 
miliating demand  of  Bome  to  recognise  her  sovereignty.  When 
hostilities  were  re-commenced,  the  Bomans  ravaged  Samnium  in 
a  fearful  manner,  in  order  to  compel  the  people  to  seek  peace  on 
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any  terms ;  but  when  a  great  part  of  Samnium  was  rednoed  to  a 
wildwness,  the  Samnites  took  revenge  by  an  inroad  into  Campania, 
laying  waste  the  Stellatian  and  Palemian  districts.  The  consols 
of  the  year  B.C.  805  are  said  to  have  driven  them  out  of  Cam- 
pania, and  afterwards  to  have  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle 
near  Bovianum,  which  was  taken  by  storm.  Sora,  Arpinum, 
and  Cesennia,  also  were  re-conquered  by  the  Bomans.  The 
Samnites  were  now  completely  crushed.  A  truce  was  concluded 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  negotiations  for  peace  to  be  carried 
OB,  though  the  Boman  army  under  P.  Sulpidus,  remained  in 
Samnium  during  B.C.  304.  In  the  peace  now  agreed  to,  the 
Samnites  acknowledged  the  majesty  of  Bome,"  and  were  obBged 
to  give  up  their  supremacy  over  Lucania,  as  well  as  their  alliauoe 
with  the  Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Frentanians ; 
while  Eome  obtained  the  right  to  interfere  in  all  the  external 
relations  of  her  conquered  enemy.  This  peace  must  have  been 
intoIeraUe  to  the  Samnites ;  but  they  were  so  much  weakened  and 
reduced,  that  rest  and  peace  were  the  only  means  from  which 
they  could  hope  for  recovery.  Bome,  too,  needed  repose,  after  a 
war  which  had  lasted  for  about  twenty  years ;  and  the  settlement 
of  her  internal  disorders  required  peace. 

The  fate  of  the  Hernicans,  after  their  subjugation  in  B.C.  806, 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Latin  towns  after  the 
reduction  of  Xrfitium.  Three  Hemican  towns,  which  had  not 
joined  in  the  revolt,  retained  their  own  laws  and  mutual  connudium 
and  eommereium. 

During  the  Samnite  war,  numbers  of  Aequians  had  served  as 
mercenaries  in  the  armies  of  the  Samnites ;  and  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Hernicans,  in  B.C.  804,  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Aequians  openly  took  up  arms  for  the  Samnites.  Two  consular 
armies  naarched  against  them;  but  the  Aequians  dispersed, 
despairing  of  gaining  a  battle,  and  the  contingent  of  each  town 
returned  home  to  defend  its  own  wall?.     The  Aequian  towns, 

**  T^iTY,  ix.  45,  Bsyi  that  tbe  oncient     but  this  is  an  absurvlity.    See  Dionys. 
allkiice  with  Banuiinm  was  restored,     £2BC«r/>^c20Zej^.p.2331.ed.Reiske. 
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forty*oiie  in  iramber,  were  now  attacked  and  oonquered  one  after 
another  in  fifty  days,  and  most  of  them  were  destroyed.  Thia 
speedy  conquest  induced  the  Maisians,  Maxrucinians,  PeUgniaaa^ 
and  Vrentanians,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Borne.  The  coantiy 
of  the  Aequians  was  made  secure  by  several  strong  colonies,  who 
afterwards  droye  the  people  to  hopeless  revolts.  During  thoae 
stmggles  the  Aequians  are  said  to  have  been  nearly  annihilated  ; 
but  this  cannot  have  been  the  case,  since  the  Tribus  Aniensis  and 
Terentina,  which  were  formed  in  B.C.  299,  consisted  of  Aequiaaa. 
About  this  time  Borne  conduded  a  peace  with  Tarentura,  in 
which  it  was  stipulated,  that  no  Roman  ship  should  sail  beyond 
the  Ladnian  promontory." 

The  long  peace  which  Etruria  observed  towards  Bome,  during 
the  eaiiy  part  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  must  undoubtedly  be 
ascribed  to  its  internal  weakness,  and  to  its  fear  of  the  Gauls. 
This  fortunate  ciroumstance  had  enabled  Bome  for  a  time  to  direot 
her  whole  forces  against  the  south  and  east,  Etruria  serving  as  m 
bulwark  between  her  and  the  Gads.  But  as  the  Gauls  gradually 
lost  their  warlike  character  in  the  mild  dimate  of  Italy,  and  were 
not  averse  to  a  peace  whidi  secured  to  them  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  the  Etroscans,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Bomana  near  Lautulae  in  b.o.  815,  seem  to  have  con- 
caved the  plan  of  recovering  their  old  dominions  as  £ur  as  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  They  began  the  war,  however,  mudi  too 
tote,  although  the  Sanmites  had  undoubtedly  urged  than  on 
long  before.  AU  the  united  forces  of  the  Etruscans  advanced 
towards  Sutrium  in  B.C.  811 ;  but  the  army  of  the  consul, 
CL  Aemilius,  xdieved  the  fortress ;  and  a  battle  was  soon  after^ 
wards  fooght.  Both  parties  contended  with  equal  persevennoa : 
the  Bomsns  were  inferior  in  numbers,  but  the  battle  ended 
without  dther  of  the  bdligerents  being  in  a  condition  to  daim 
the  victory.  In  the  following  year,  the  consul,  Ct.  Fabiua,  com- 
manded the  Boman  army,  and  went  to  relieve  Sutrium,  which 
was  again  besieged  by  the  Etruscans.     The  totter  hastened  to 

>*  Appna,  Sammt,  p.  56,  ed.  Bchireigb. 
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attadc  him ;  but  he  had  taken  so  favourable  a  position  upon  an 
eminence,  that  when  the  enemy  had  ascended  half-way,  the 
JUmwM  hurled  them  down,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the  camp, 
whksh,  together  with  its  rich  booty,  became  the  prey'  <^  the 
Bomapa,  who  are  said  to  haye  skin  or  taken  prisoners  many 
tiumsaad  Etruscans.  Sutriuai  was  now  relieved,  and  CL  Fabius 
penetrated  fiuiher  into  Etruria.  A  fresh  Etruscan  anny,  reinforced 
by  UnbriaBs,  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ferusia,  where 
Fabius  again  gained  a  complete  victory:  the  three  principal 
towna,  Perona,  Cortoaa,  and  Arretinm,  begged  for  peace,  and 
obtained  a  trace  for  80  years. 

After  this  glorious  campaign,  in  which  the  Ei^ruflcans  had 
made  the  most  desperate  efforts,  and  lost  an  enormous  number 
of  men,  the  great  Fabius  odebratod  a  most  brilliant  triumph. 
The  Etruscans  do  not  appear  to  have  sent  an  army  into  the  field 
in  B.C.  908,  but  Tarquinii  obtained  a  truce  for  40  years ;''  and 
after  the  taking  of  some  other  places  by  the  Bomana,  the  rest  of 
the  Etnuoans  also  concluded  a  truce  for  one  year.  Soon  after 
thisy  the  Umbiians  threatened  Borne  with  a  war ;  and  QL  Fabius, 
who  was  stationed  in  Samnium,  was  ordered  to  lead  his  troops 
against  them.  But  they  submitted  to  him  without  a  battle,  and 
with  unexampled  cowardice.  We  now  hear  nothing  of  any  fresh 
hostilities  between  the  Etruscans  and  Borne,  far  a  period  of  six 
years;  the  truce,  therefore,  must  have  been  prolonged,  or 
lenewed  every  year. 

In  the  interval  between  the  second  and  third  Samolte  wars, 
when  Borne  was  not  engaged  against  any  other  enemies,  a  swarm 
of  Gauls,  who  had  crossed  the  Alps,  were  induced  by  their 
wmntiyHien  who  had  already  settled  in  Italy,  to  proceed  intp 
Stmria ;  and  in  b.o.  B99,  the  Etruscans  prevailed  upon  them  to 
SUffch  into  the  Roman  territory.  The  Romans  were  still  afraid 
of  meeting  the  Gauls  in  the  open  field ;  they  therefbre  allowed 
thdr  territory  to  be  laid  waste ;  and  after  a  short  stay,  the  Ganls» 
faiden  with  booty,  returned  across  the  Apennines.'^    The  Bomana 

»  Diodor.  xx.  44.  "  Polvb.  ii.  1 9. 
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took  Tengeanoe  for  the  conduct  of  the  EtruBcans  in  this  affair,  by 
ravaging  the  open  ooantry  and  Tillages  of  Etrnria. 

The  third  Samnite  war  broke  out  in  B.C.  298.  The  Samnites 
had  only  been  waiting  for  a  fayourable  opportunity  to  throw  off 
the  unbearable  yoke  of  Borne :  for  the  same  reason,  the  Etnucans 
abstained  from  war  until  Rome  should  be  engaged  with  other 
enemies.  The  Samnites  had  supported  the  Umbrian  town  of 
Nequinum  in  the  war  of  the  XJmbrians  against  Rome ;  and  as 
the  Roman  senate,  probably  from  fear  of 'the  Gauls,  did  not  take 
immediate  vengeance  for  this  breach  of  peace,  the  Samnites 
became  emboldened  to  venture  upon  fiirther  undertakings,  and 
tried  to  recover  the  sovereignty  of  Lucania.  That  countiy  was 
accordingly  invaded  by  the  Samnites,  who  at  the  same  time 
endeavoured  to  gain  ovet  other  nations  by  treaties ;  but  in  vain: 
the  Picentians  instead  of  joining  the  Samnites,  accepted  a  treaty 
which  was  offered  to  them  by  the  Romans.  After  the  Samnitei 
had  conquered  the  Lucanians  in  several  battles,  the  Lucanian 
nobles  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  and 
promised  to  obey  her  commands.  A  Roman  embassy  was  then 
sent  to  Samntum  to  demand  the  evacuation  of  Lucania.  This 
irritated  the  Samnites  so  much  that  they  immediately  resolved 
upon  war,  and  bade  the  Roman  envoys  quit  the  country.  The 
consul,  Gn.Fulvius,  led  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  Locanians, 
and,  near  Bovianum,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Samnites, 
who  were  far  superior  to  him  in  numbers ;  he  also  conquered  the 
towns  of  Bovianum  and  Auiidena. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  On.  Fulvius  thus  distinguished 
himself  in  Lucania,  his  colleague  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  fought  a 
hard  battle  near  Yolaterrae,  in  which  the  Etruscan  camp  and  aH 
its  stores  were  taken.  The  conquerors  afterwards  confined  them- 
selves to  ravaging  the  open  country,  and  destroying  a  number  of 
villages  and  country  towns.  In  B.C.  297  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  truce  with  Etruria,  and  Rome  was  enabled  to  direct  all  her 
forces  against  the  Samnites.  The  two  consuls,  CLFabius,  the  ablest 
general  of  the  age,  and  his  friend,  P.  Decius  Mus,  accordingly 
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led  ilieir  anuies  into  Samnium ;  the  fonncr  into  tlie  country 
of  the  Pentrians,  the  latter  towards  Maleventum. .  Q.  Fabius 
was  met  by  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy,  and  a  battle  ensued, 
in  which  neither  party  gained  any  decisive  advantage,  until  the 
Samcnitea,  being  deceived  by  the  consul's  reserve,  which  they  took 
to  be  the  army  of  Decius,  failed  in  courage,  and  were  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  more  than  4700  men.  Decius,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  found  the  revolted  Apulians  encamped  near  Maleventum, 
gained  an  easy  victory  over  them ;  and  both  consuls  now  traversed 
Sanmiom  for  five  months,  during  which  the  country  was  ravaged 
in  the  most  fearful  manner.  In  the  following  year  the  two 
consuls  had  their  conmiand  prolonged;  they  remained  in  the 
enemy's  country,  making  several  conquests,  and  Fabius  succeeded 
in  gaining  over  the  whole  of  Lucania  to  the  interests  of  Home. 
App.  Claudius,  on  the  other  hand,  conducted  the  war  in  Etruria; 
fox  it  was  well  known  at  Home  that  the  Samnites  had  formed  the 
plan  of  sending  an  army  to  that  country.  This  army  now 
actually  marched  out,  under  the  command  of  Gellius  Egnatius.  ^ 
The  Etruscans  further  strengthened  themselves  by  forming  an 
alliance  with  the  Umbrians,  and  by  engaging  Gallic  mercenaries 
in  their  service.  App.  Claudius  was  scarcely  able  to  resist  the 
ever-increasing  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  his  situation  was  highly 
alarming,  until  he  was  joined  by  his  colleague  L.  Yolumnius. 
The  united  B^TfTftp«  fought  a  battle,  which  turned  out  so  favour- 
ably for  them,  that  Yolumnius  was  enabled  to  return  to  Samnium, 
leaving  only  a  small  army  in  Etruria  to  act  on  the  defensive. 

In  the  absence  of  L.  Yolumnius,  the  Samnites  had  invaded 
Campania  :  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  country  were 
carried  away  into  slavery,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  booty  was 
taken.  Yolumnius,  who  hastily  returned  from  Etruria,  found  the 
Samnites  on  the  Yultumus,  and  immediately  attacked  them. 
The  Bomans  stormed  their  camp,  and  pressed  upon  them  on  aU 
sides.  The  defeat  of  the  Samnites,  who  had  been  taken  by 
surprise,  was  very  severe.  The  news  of  this  victory  whicu 
relieved  Borne  from  the  fear  of  the  revolt  of  he**  subjects,  was 
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received  with  joy  and  gratitude.  At  the  same  time  the  Gank 
were  expected,  and,  under  these  threatening  drcumstanoes, 
Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Dedus  were  again  raised  to  the  consulship 
for  B.C.  295.  Various  prodigies  frightened  the  "Romans,  and 
two  days  were  devoted  to  propitiating  the  gods  by  prayers  and 
sacrifices.  The  preparations  which  Borne  made  were  unprece* 
dented.  Yolumnius  still  commanded  against  the  Sanmites, 
while  all  the  other  forces  were  opposed  to  the  Etruscans,  Oank, 
Umbrians,  and  the  Samnites  under  GelHus  Egnatius.  Ttimn 
on  entering  Etruria,  joined  the  army  of  App.  Claudius,  in  whicii 
he  restored  a  better  military  discipline,  whereby  the  soldien 
themselves  were  animated  with  fresh  courage  and  confidence. 
When  all  the  Boman  troops  were  ready,  they  were  led  to  join 
those  who,  under  L.  Sdpio,  had  maintained  their  position  in  tk 
face  of  the  enemy.  He  had  been  cut  off  from  all  communicatioD 
with  Bome;  and  one  legion,  which  had  been  stationed  near 
Camerinum,  had  been  completely  annihilated,  without  the  consuls 
being  aware  of  it,  until  the  Gauls  advanced,  exhibiting  the  heads 
of  the  slain  on  their  lances.  Notwithstanding  every  obstacle,  the 
consuls  succeeded  in  joining  Sdpio.  What  saved  Bome^  was 
the  want  of  unity  among  her  enemies,  each  of  whom  had  a 
camp  apart.  At  length  a  great  general  battle  was  fought  near 
Sentinum,  in  TJmbria,  whither  the  Bomans  had  cautiotialy 
advanced.  The  battle  was  fought  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  and 
the  GraUic  horsemen  and  war-chariots  made  great  havoc  among 
the  wavering  legions :  the  flight  became  general,  and  a  complete 
defeat  of  the  Bomans  seemed  unavoidable,  when  ]>ecius,  imitating 
the  example  of  his  father  in  the  battle  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
ordered  himself  and  the  enemy  to  be  devoted  by  the  pontiff 
M.  Livius  to  the  gods  of  Death.  He  then  rushed  among  the 
enemy  and  fell,  and  from  that  moment  the  fortune  of  the  day 
turned.  The  Gauls  being  pressed  together  m  one  thidc  mass, 
were  cut  down  without  having  it  in  their  power  to  move  from  the 
spot,  and  the  Samnites  fled  to  their  camp.  The  Bomans  pursued 
the  fugitives  with  great  vigour  and  vehemence,  and  the  battSe 
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was  diaikged  into  a  revengefttl  massacre.  Gellius  Egnatius  fell, 
aud  the  Samnite  camp  was  taken :  25,000  Gauls  and  Samnitea 
aie  said  to  have  been  slain*  and  8000  to  have  been  made 
pnsonera ;  but  the  Eomans  too  had  lost  8200  men,  and  were 
nnable  to  follow  up  their  victory.  Five  thousand  Samnites 
effected  their  retreat  through  a  hostile  country,  and  reached  their 
homes,  after  the  loss  of  1000  in  the  country  of  the  Pelignians. 

CL  Fabius  led  back  his  army  across  the  Apainines  into  Etm- 
na,  where  Cn.  Eulviua  had  ravaged  the  territories  of  Perusia 
and  Closiiun,  and  beaten  the  Etruscans  who  attempted  to  pro- 
tect those  towns.  Q.  Fabius  now  defeated  them  a  second  time, 
near  Perusia,  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  took  many  prisoners :  on 
bis  return  to  Bome  he  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph  over  the 
Gauls,  Samnites,  Umbrians,  and  Etruscans.  Those  Samnites, 
who  had  not  joined  the  northern  coalition,  had,  in  the  meantime, 
crossed  the  liris  towards  Formiae,  and  invaded  the  valley  of  the 
Voltumus;  and  when  Ydumnius  and  App.  Claudius,  after  the 
battle  of  Seutinum«  hastened  against  them,  the  country  was  in 
•ueh  a  state  that  it  scarcely  aflbrded  the  necessaiy  means  of  sub- 
nstence  for  the  Samnites :  a  battle  was  then  fought,  in  which  an 
eaormous  number  of  Samnites  is  again  said  to  have  fallen.  But 
tbat  their  loss  in  this  battle  cannot  have  beeu  very  great,  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  very  next  year  they  weare  able 
to  send  three  armies  into  the  field,  one  of  which  was  destined 
to  enter  Etruria. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  B.C.  294,  L.  Postumius  and  M.  Atilius 
Begulus^  marched,  as  some  accounts  state,  into  Samnium,  aud 
fought  a  battle  near  Luceria,  in  which  many  were  slain  on  both 
sides ;  afterwards  one  or  both  of  the  considar  armies  marched 
into  Etruria.'^  Both  consuls  gained  triumphs  over  the  Samnites 
sod  Etruscans,  and  many  of  the  ^principal  Etruscan  towns  eon- 
clod^  separate  truces  with  Bome  for  40  years.  In  the  following 
yeai",  the  war  against  Samnium  was  conducted  with  brilliant 

^  Livy  mentioiu  two  other  ftccounto     lew  entitled  to  credit  than  the  one 
•f  this  campai^,  but  both  seem  to  be     given  in  our  text. 
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success  by  L.  Papirius  and  Sp.  CarviliuB.  The  Samnites  no*' 
combined  the  terrors  of  religion  with  the  compulsory  power  ci 
their  government,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  all  the  forces  tktt 
their  country  contained :  they  were  resolved  to  make  a  last  inw 
desperate  effort  against  their  enemy,  and  having  enlisted  alltiic 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  bound  them  by  the  most 
solemn  and  fearful  oaths,  they  invaded  Campania.  But  the 
Romans,  by  marching  into  Samnium,  thus  left  defenceless,  com- 
pelled the  Samnites  to  return."  L.  Papirius  encamped  opposi^* 
the  Samnites,  near  Aquilonia;  Sp.  Carvilius  blockaded  Comiaioo; 
and  both  had  agreed  to  make  their  attack  on  the  same  daj. 
When  the  day  came,  a  Samnite  detachment  was  sent  off,  and  tbc 
Bomans  began  the  battle  against  the  reduced  forces  of  the  cneniy: 
it  was  less  obstinate  than  might  have  been  anticipated ;  wt 
Samnites,  believing  themselves  overwhelmed,  fled  to  their  camp> 
which  they  were  not  able  to  maintain ;  and  their  scattered  troops 
assembled  again  at  Bovianum.  L.  Scipio,  by  an  act  of  p^ 
boldness,  made  himself  master  of  Aquilonia,  and  Comimam  ^w 
taken  by  storm.  The  towns  were  given  up  to  the  soldiers  for 
plunder,  and  then  set  on  fire. 

The  greatness  of  this  victory  is  evident  from  its  results,  thong* 
the  statement  of  the  number  of  men  wliich  the  Samnites  are  ati 
to  have  lost  is  quite  incredible.''  The  Samnites,  indeed,  continned 
to  fight  against  the  two  consuls,  but  could  not  unite  their  iotob^ 
and  consequently  gained  no  decisive  advantage.    The  Fans*"* 
had  in  the  meantime  broken  the  peace  with  Borne,  in  oodb^^^ 
of  which  Sp.  Carvilius  was  obliged  to  lead  his  army  "* 
Etruria  :  his  colleague  remained  in  Samnium  till  the  winter,  ▼"* 
both  returned  to  Borne  in  triumph.  The  booty  carried  toBon*  ^ 
very  great ;  Carvilius  had  the  brass  of  the  Samnite  armour  woi* 
into  a  statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  which  was  of  so  gig^^ 
size,  that  it  was  visible  from  the  temple  of  the  Alban  monAt 

No  sooner  had  the  Boman  armies  withdrawn  from  Sanam 

^  Zonam,  viii.  ],  who«e  aceotint  teems  more  credible  thta  thftt  of  1^^> 
38,  &c.  17  Liv.  z.  42. 
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than  the  Sanmites  again  invaded  Campania ;  and  Papirius  was 
obliged,  after  kis  triumph,  to  Iiasten  with  his  army  into  the 
Valemian  district.  But  his  successor,  Q.  Fahius  Gurges,  shortly 
afterwards  undertook  the  command  of  the  army.  The  Samnites 
were  led  by  their  great  and  noble  general,  C.  Pontius,  who, 
though  now  an  old  man,  still  possessed  the  same  energy  and 
skill  as  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  CL  Pabius  attacked  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy,  belieying  it  to  be  their  whole  army  endeavour- 
ing  to  retreat,  but  he  suffered  a  disgraceful  defeat,  and  his  army 
would  have  been  annihilated  had  the  Samnites  acted  less 
oantiously.  This  defeat  excited  at  Home  the  greatest  indignation 
against  Pabius :  it  was  doubly  felt,  because  the  city  had  been 
suffering  under  an  epidemic  disease  for  the  last  two  years,  and  a 
war  with  Etruria  was  expected  to  break  out  every  moment. 
The  senate  decreed  that  the  tribunes  should  propose  to  the 
people  to  deprive  Pabius  of  his  power  as  a  generaL  Hq  was 
aecordingly  summoned  before  the  people ;  but  the  prayers  and 
entreaties  of  his  aged  father,  Q.  Pabius  Maximus,  who  had  so 
often  led  the  Boroans  to  victory,  procured  the  people's  pardon 
for  him,  and  Pabius  Maximus  himself  entered  the  army  as 
his  son's  legate.  Soon  after  this  a  battle  was  fought,  which 
decided  the  contest  between  Samnium  and  Bome.  The  Samnites 
under  C.  Pontius  fought  with  despair,  for  they  well  knew  that 
this  effort  was  the  last,  and  they  would  have  conquered  had  not 
the  Bomans  been  commanded  by  the  aged  but  invincible  Pabius. 
The  place  of  the  battle  is  unknown,  but  it  is  said  that  the 
Pentrians,  who  formed  one  of  the  four  Samnite  cantons,  alone 
fought  in  it  against  the  Eomans.  The  latter  were  on  the  point 
of  being  overpowered,  when  Ct.  Pabius  came  up  with  the  reserve 
to  his  son's  assistance,  and  decided  the  day.  Twenty  thousand 
Sanmites  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  and  4000  to  have  been 
made  prisoners,  among  whom  was  the  brave  C.  Pontius.  The 
war  was  in  reality  terminated,  although  the  submission  of 
Samnium  was  delayed  for  nearly  two  years  longer. 

L 
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Afler  this  victory,  the  command  of  CL  Fabins  Gorges  was 
prolonged  for  the  year  B.C.  291,  in  order  that  he  might,  as  pro- 
consul, continue  the  operations  against  the  Fentrians,  while  a 
consular  army  under  L.  Fostumius,  a  haughty  and  oyerbeaiiiig 
man,  was  to  bring  the  war  with  Sanmium  to  a  dose.  Fostumiiis 
required  Fabius  to  give  up  his  army,  but  the  latter  led  his  meii 
back  to  Eome,  in  order  to  avoid  coming  into  collision  with  a 
person  who  acted  like  a  tyrant  or  a  madman.  In  the  triumph 
of  Fabius,  B.C.  291,  C.  Fontius  was  led  in  chains,  and  was  after- 
wards beheaded :  this  execution  of  a  great  general,  who  twenty- 
seven  years  before,  after  the  peaoe  of  Caudium,  had  taken  the 
greatest  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  Romans,  and  had  magna- 
nimously provided  the  defeated  army  with  all  the  supplies  neces- 
sary for  their  return  to  Rome,  is  the  foulest  and  blackest  deed 
ever  committed  by  the  Romans,  and  an  eternal  disgrace  to  their 
name. 

L.  Fostumius  soon  reduced  Cominium,  which  Fabius  had 
been  besieging ;  among  other  towns  he  conquered  Yenusia  in 
Apulia,  where  a  colony  of  20,000  men  was  established :  Taientom 
was  thus  completely  separated  from  Samnium  and  Lucania. 
The  Samnites,  after  their  great  defeat,  did  not  venture  upon 
another  battle  in  the  field,  and  hence  we  hear  only  of  conquests 
of  separate  towns ;  though  according  to  some  authorities,"  the 
consuls  of  B.C.  290,  F.  Cornelius  Rufinus  and  M'.  Gurius 
Dentatus,  defeated  the  Samnites  in  dreadful  battles.  Thereupon 
the  Samnites  are  said  to  have  sued  for  peaoe ;  and  Livy,*'  as  on 
a  former  occasion,  absurdly  states  that  the  ancient  alliance  with 
Samnium  was  renewed ;  but  the  peace  undoubtedly  determined, 
still  more  strictly  than  before,  the  dependence  of  Samnium. . 

In  the  same  year  the  Sabines,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been 
neutral  in  the  wars  of  Rome,  revolted,  but  were  conquered  by 
Fostumius.  Immense  tracts  of  land  were  acquired  for  the  Boman 
people,  and  a  very  large  number  of  Sabines  were  made  prisoners. 

*■  Rutrop.,  li.  5.  *•  Epitome^  11 ;  comp.  above,  p.  209,  note  1 1. 
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The  other  Sablnes  received  the  Caerite  franchise.  Ab  Rome  had 
now  conquered  her  enemies,  and  was  ruling  far  and  wide  over 
Central  Italy,  the  peace  she  enjoyed  a£fords  us  an  opportunity  of 
casting  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  her  people  and  internal 
a£hirs. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said,  that,  owing  to  the  vast  military 
undertakings  in  which  the  Bomans  were  constantly  engaged,  the 
internal  peace  and  harmony  of  the  republic  were  not  much  dis- 
turbed.    Now  and  then  the  patricians  still  endeavoured  by  in- 
trigues to  recover  their  ascendancy  over  the  plebs,  and  party 
spirit  occasionaUy  burst  out ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  power  of 
the  patricians  was  broken,  and  had,  comparatively  speaking,  be- 
come harmless.     One  of  the  most  eventful  years  in~the  internal 
history  of  Eome  was  that  of  the  censorship  of  App.  Claudius  the 
Blind,  B.C.  812.     He  seems  to  have  had  many  enemies  in  the 
senate,  and  in  revenge  he  excluded  them  from  the  list  of  sena- 
tors, admitting  the  sons  of  freedmen  in  their  stead.     He  also 
distributed  the  whole  body  of  low  people  among  all  the  tribes.^ 
Bat  his  list  of  senators  was  set  aside  in  the  following  year  by 
the  tribunes,  who  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  former  senate. 
His  colleague  C.  Plautius,  a  man  of  weak  character,  who  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  overruled  by  Appius,  laid  down  his  office 
in  order  to  screen  his  own  honour ;  and  Appius  renuiined  sole 
censor,  in  defiance  of  law  and  custom,  according  to  which  he  too 
ought  to  have  laid  down  Ids  office.    This  conduct  has  commonly 
been  censured  as  insolence,  and  as  an  insult  offered  to  the  senate, 
or  as  intended  to  enable  Claudius  to  create  a  strong  party  for 
himself;  but  if  we  remember  that  the  war  against  the  Samnites 
had  been  carried  on  for  a  series  of  years,  during  which  the 
Bomans  had  sustained  some  very  severe  losses,  it  is  not  impos- 

^  But  in  B.C.  804,  the  censor,  Q.  tbo  four  citj  tribes.  Liy.  ix.  4G  ;  Val. 

PUrfns  Mazimus,  removed  the  whole  Max.,  ii.  2,  9  ;  Aurel.  Vict.,  .De  Vir, 

dass  of  low  people  from  the  country  lUuitr.  84. 
thbesy  and  threw  them  together  into 

l2 
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sible  that  the  object  of  Appius  was  in  reality  not  so  bad  as  it 
may  at  first  sight  appear,  and  that  he  intended  to  increase  the 
number  of  men  liable  to  serve  in  the  armies,  since  freedmen,  as 
such,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  legions.  But  muck  ai 
Appius  favoured  the  common  people,  he  still  hated  the  plebeians ; 
for  among  the  latter  were  many  wealthy  and  illustrious  families, 
who  thought  themselves  equal  to  the  patrician  nobility ;  and  a 
rivalry  of  this  kind  was  sure  to  make  an  obstinate  patridau  like 
Appius  hate  them  most  cordially.  But  the  name  of  Appius 
Claudius  is  immortalised  by  the  great  and  useful  works  which  he 
designed  and  completed.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  communica- 
tion with  the  subject  countries  in  the  south,  and  to  enable  Boioe 
to  maintain  possession  of  them,  he  made  the  road  from  Borne  to 
Capua,  which  was  named  after  him  the  Appian  road  (via  Jppid), 
and  is  justly  called  "  the  queen  of  roads."  ^^  It  was  constructed 
of  large  polygon  blocks,  so  accurately  fitted  together,  that  the 
spaces  between  the  stones  could  scarcely  be  perceived.  Con- 
siderable portions  of  it  exist  to  this  day  in  perfect  preservation, 
and  justify  the  high  admiration  with  which  the  ancients  speak  of 
it.  Another  great  work  was- the  aqueduct  {aqua  Jlppia),  the 
oldest  at  Borne,  which  supplied  a  want  that  had  long  been  feh. 
It  was  about  eight  miles  long,  and  conducted  the  water  to  the 
city  from  wells  on  the  left  of  the  Praenestine  road.  With  the 
exception  of  a  short  distance  near  the  Porta  Capena,  the  aqueduct 
ran  under  ground,  in  order  that  the  supply  of  water  might  not 
be  cut  off  by  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  Thb  censorship  of 
Appius  is  further  remarkable  for  a  legend  which  accounts  for  his 
blindness.  The  Potitian  and  Pinarian  gentes  had  till  then 
performed  the  sacred  rites  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Hercules :  Appius  >s  said  to  have  induced  them  to  instiuet 
public  slaves  in  these  ceremonies ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
whole  Potitia  gens,  which  then  contained  twelve  families,  became 

•'  Statius,  Si'v.  ii.  2,  12.     At  &  later  time  it  wu  continued  from  Capoft  u> 
Drundusium. 
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extinct  in  a  very  short  time,  and  Appius  himself  had  to  pay  for 
Ms  sin  with  the  loss  of  his  sight. 

In  the  censorship  of  App.  Claudius,  Cn.  Flavius,  a  scribe,  and 
the  son  of  a  freedman,  had  been  raised  to  the  curule  aedileship, 
by  the  influence  of  that  class   of  people  whom  Appius  had 
distributed  among  all  the  tribes.     Cn.  Flavins,  however,  had 
been  obliged,  previously  to  his  election,  to  renounce  his  profes- 
sion, which  at  Eome  was  thought  dishonourable  to  a  citizen. 
Until  that  time,  the  pontiffs  alone  knew  on  what  days  assemblies 
of  the  people  could  be  held,  and  justice  administered ;  that  is, 
wbicjn  ^IaJs  were  faxti  and  which  nefasH,  either  entirely  or  in 
part;  and  every  one  who  was  in  want  of  information  upon  these 
nuttters,  had  been  obliged  to  apply  to  them  for  it.    To  obviate 
such  unnecessary  trouble,  and  at  the  same  time  to  check  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  pontiffs,  who  often  abused  it  for  party 
purposes,  Cn.  Flavins  drew  up  a  calendar,  in  which  all  dies  fasti 
^  nrfasti  were  marked,  and  exhibited  it  in  the  forum  on  a 
tablet  covered  --with  gypsum.    All  the  people  had  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  this  great  convenience.    Another  benefit  he  conferred 
^n  the  public  was,  that  he  made  a  collection  of  the  formulae 
oHegal  actions  (Jei/is  actiones),  which  hitherto  had  been  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  the  patricians 
bad  always  endeavoured  to  keep  for  themselves  exclusively.     In 
this  work  he  undoubtedly  enumerated  all  the  different  actions  of 
eveiy  kind.     Flavins  is  said  to  have  made  this  collection  by  the 
advice  of  App.  Claudius,"  while  others  went  so  far  as  to  ascribe 
the  work  to  Appius  himself.     These  services  which  Flavins 
rendered  to  the  people  made  him  extremely  popular,  and  the 
aedileship  was  the  reWard  he  received  for  them : — ^the  greatest 
^umph  for  which  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  could  have 
hoped.    The  nobility  evinced  the  deepest  grief  at  seeing  the 
^^^  of  those,  who  had  once  been  the  enemies  of  the  republic, 
'^iaed  to  such  honours. 

»  F[iiLEiM.Nat,xxjm,6, 
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The  year  of  tbe  oensorship  of  Q.  Eabius  and  P.  Dcdua,  B.C. 
304,  when  the  low  people  whom  Appius  had  distributed  among 
all  the  tribes  were  transferred  into  the  four  city  tribes,  is  con- 
sidered by  some*  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Eoman 
constitution.  The  comitia  of  the  centuries  bad  gradually  loit 
much  of  their  importance,  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  assemblies 
of  the  tribes  increased ;  at  length  a  combination  of  tbe  centuries 
and  the  tribes  was  devised  to  meet  the  altered  exigencies  of  the 
timos»  the  oenturies  bemg  engrafted  on  the  tribes ;  each  of  the 
latter  voted  as  two  centuries,  one  of  the  seniors  and  the  other  of  the 
juniors.*^  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  arrangiment 
was  made  in  the  year  B.C.  804 ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  evidence 
that  it  existed  as  early  as  B.C.  896,  when,  in  speaking  of  the 
election  of  the  consular  tribunes,  who  were  chosen  by  the 
oenturies,  lavy**  mentions  the  praeropatioat  that  is,  the  tribe 
chosen  by  lot  to  give  its  vote  first.  The  assembly  in  whidi  the 
oenturies  were  thus  combined  with  the  tribes,  was  quite  distinct, 
however,  from  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  which  continued  to  be 
held  as  before. 

The  last  great  point,  which  completed  the  equality  of  the  jde- 
beians  with  the  patricians,  was  gained  by  the  Og^ulnian  law. 
Hitherto  the  colleges  of  augurs  and  pontiffs  had  consisted  of  four 
priests  each,  all  of  whom  were  patricians :  in  b.c.  800  tbe 
tribunes  CL  and  Cn.  Ogulnius  carried  a  law,  by  which  the 
number  of  augurs  was  increased  to  nine,  and  that  of  the  pontift 
to  eight  (the  chief  pontiff,  who  is  not  included  in  this  number, 
being  the  ninth),  and  which  ordained  that  four  of  the  pontiffs 
and  five  of  the  augurs  should  always  be  plebeians.  This  law  was 
of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  abolished  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  patricians  to  interpret  the  auspices,  and  to  superintend  sll 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  matters.^ 

From  B.C.  293  to  291,  Bome  was  visited  by  a  famine  and  sb 

**  For  example,  hj  Niebuhr,  Tol.iii.jp.  320,  &c. 
«*  Cicn  PhiHp,  II.  3 ;  Ut.  i.  43.  »  Y.  18.  »  Ur.  la.  6, ». 
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epidemic  disease :  as  the  latter  did  not  cease,  the  Sibylline  books 
were  consulted ;  and  in  them  a  command  was  fonnd,  to  fetch  the 
god  Aesculapius  from  Epidaurus  in  Peloponnesus  to  Borne.  Ten 
ambassadors  were  accordingly  sent  to  Epidaurus,  and  the  god,  in 
the  form  of  a  gigantic  serpent,  haying  of  his  own  accord  gone  on 
board  of  ibe  £oman  ship,  was  conveyed  to  Eome,  where  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  island  of  the  Tiber  on  which  a  temple  was  erected 
to  him. 

We  haye  already  remarked  that  attempts  still  continued  to  be 
nude  occasionaUy,  by  haughty  and  obstinate  patricians,  such  as 
App.  Claudius  and  Sp.  Fostumius,  to  eyade  the  Licinian  law  re- 
sp^ing  the  division  of  the  consulship ;  but  infringements  of  the 
agrarian  law  of  Licinius  must  have  been  of  far  more  frequent 
oocurrenoe,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  the  haughty 
Sp.  Postomius  employed  2000  men  on  the  public  land  in  his 
possession.  Several  instances  are  also  recorded,  in  which  the 
transgressors  were  punished  with  heavy  fines.  After  the  reduc- 
tion of  Latium,  we  hear  of  no  more  assignments  of  land :  the 
^tabhshment  of  numerous  colonies,  from  which  the  poor  citizens, 
who  became  settlers,  derived  benefit,  often  answered  the  same 
P^pose.  Assignments  are  again  spoken  of  after  the  conquest  of 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  in  B.  o.  290,  when  each  dtizen  received 
a  lot  of  seven  jiigera ;  for  M'.  Curius  refused  to  give  more  to  the 
^Bcontented  people,  although  there  remained  a  great  quantity  of 
public  land  undistributed :  he  himself  took  a  farm,  in  the  Sabine 
^^^^nct,  which  was  not  larger  than  that  of  any  other  citizen,  and 
^  which  he  was  afterwards  found  roasting  his  turnips,  when  the 
^^^te  ambassadors  came  to  offer  him  their  gold.  The 
^^gnments  in  the  Sabine  country  were  made  at  the  time  when 
^ae  people  were  in  urgent  want  of  some  improvement  in  their 
^mestie  affairs,  but  the  relief  thence  derived  came  too  late.  The 
""^■continued  wars  which  Eome  had  been  carrying  on,  had 
^^ttated  the  very  marrow  of  the  nation,  and  destroyed  its 

P'^perity:  many  thousands,  whose  lands,  had  been  laid  waste. 
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and  who  had  been  obliged  to  ransom  their  friends  from  slaveiy, 
had  fallen  into  extreme  poverty ;  many  families  most  have  beea 
bereaved  of  their  fathers  and  supporters,  or  at  least  were 
deprived  of  their  support  during  the  incessant  campaigns ;  and 
the  calamities  arising  from  war  were  aggravated  by  scarcity  and 
epidemics.  This  state  of  things  produced  disorders,  to  relief  e 
which  some  tribunes  thought  it  necessary  to  propose  even  a 
general  cancelling  of  debts.  Matters  indeed  went  so  far,  that  in 
B.C.  287,  the  commonalty  were  induced  to  secede  and  encamp  on 
the  Janiculum.  At  length  QL  Hortensius  was  appointed  dictator, 
to  put  down  the  insurrection  by  conciliatory  means.  One  of 
these  means  was  the  celebrated  Hortensian  law,  which  gave  to  the 
decrees  of  the  plebs  the  power  of  a  law  binding  on  the  whde 
nation.*^  It  is  probable  that  the  point  in  which  this  law  differed 
from  the  Fublilian,  was  that  it  abolished  the  veto  of  the  senate 
upon  legislative  measures  passed  by  the  plebeian  assembly.  The 
secession  of  the  plebs,  whidi  gave  rise  to  this  law,  is  the  last  that 
occurs  in  Eoman  history. 

During  the  period  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  the 
Bomans  must  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  fine  arts. 
G.  Fabius,  sumamed  Pictor,  made  a  painting  in  the  temple  of 
Salus,  probably  representing  one  of  the  battles  with  the  Samnitesi 
which  is  praised  for  the  correctness  of  its  drawing,  and  the 
gracefulness  of  its  colouring.  The  excellent  bronze  figure  of  the 
Capitoline  she-wolf  with  the  two  babes,  which  still  exists,  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Livy,*  which  was 
dedicated  by  the  aediles  Cn.  and  QL  Ogulnius.  This  figure,  and 
the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  which  belongs  to  about  the 
same  time,  gives  us  a  high  idea  of  the  character  of  the  works  of 
art  which  were  produced  in  Home  at  that  early  period.  The  city 
was  then  adorned  with  many  splendid  buildings  and  works  of 

^  Plin.  fftH.  Nat  xvi.  15;  Gel-  Zonw.  Till  3;    comp.   Dioii.  CbM. 

liuft,  XXV.  27  ;  Ckiui,  i.  3.  Pragm,  146,  p.  60,  edit.  Beiswr. ; 

^  X.23.  Some  arclueologiats  aicribe  Ofm.  iii,  22. 
this  the-wolf  to  t  ttill  earlier  da^A 
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art ;  and  if  we  except  the  transitory  poverty  of  certain  classes, 
the  state  was  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Greek  religious  rites  were  freely  introduced  at  Borne ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Eomans,  though  yet  without  a 
literature  of  their  own,  were  well  acquainted  with  that  of  the 
Greeks. 


l3 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

WABS  WITH  THE  GAULS,  ETBUSCAK8,  LUCANIAN8,  AND  BRUTTIAXS—THB 
FOURTH  SAMMITB  AMD  THB  TABBMTINB  WARS — PTRRHUS — SUBJUGATION 
OF  ALL  ITALY,  AND  THB  RELATIONS  OF  THB  ITALIANS  TO  BOMB. 

Afteb  tbe  third  Samnite  war.  Borne  eojoyed  a  short  interral 
of  peace  with  her  foreign  neighbours ;  though  her  internal  tran- 
quillity was  disturbed  by  the  last  secession  of  the  plebs  in  b.c. 
287,  which  led  to  the  laws  of  Q.  Hortensius.  But  a  new  enemy 
was  rising  in  the  south  of  Italy,  who,  although  not  yet  venturing 
on  open  war  with  Borne,  was  watching  for  an  opportunity,  and 
contriving  to  stir  up  others  against  her,  in  order  thereby  to 
facQitate  his  own  victory  in  the  end.  Things  however  turned 
out  contrary  to  his  expectations,  and  Borne  came  forth  from  the 
struggle  the  sovereign  of  Italy. 

In  the  tenth  year  after  the  battle  of  Sentinum,  B.C.  285,  the 
Gauls,  incited  by  the  Tarentines  and  Yolsinians,'  entered  Etruria, 
and  laid  siege  to  Arretium.  The  Bomans  sent  out  an  army  to 
relieve  the  place ;  but  their  legions  were  defeated,  and  the  praetor, 
L.  Caecilius,  was  slain.  He  was  succeeded  by  M'.  Curius,  who 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Grauls,  for  the  purpose  of  n^;otiating 
the  ransom  of  the  prisoners ;  but  the  barbarians,  oontraiy  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  put  the  ambassadors  to  deatL  This  outrage 
provoked  the  anger  and  indignation  of  the  Bomans,  who  forthwith 
sent  a  fresh  army  into  the  country  of  the  Senones,  and  this  time 
they  were  victorious :  the  Senones  were  completely  defeated;  the 
Bomans  took  possession  of  their  country,  destroyed  almost  eveiy 

1  Zonu-.Tiii.  2 ;  oomp.  Dion  Cms.  Frag.  146,  p.  60,  edit.  Reimar.  ;  Orot.  iil.22. 
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trace  of  cultivatlbn,  and  secored  their  conquest  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colony  of  Sena.^  The  Senones  were  nearly  annihilated ; 
and  this  fearful  calamity  of  the  people  who  had  once  conquered 
Bome  roused  the  Boians,  another  Gbllic  tribe,  to  seek  revenge : 
the  whole  nation  took  up  arms,  and  marched  into  Etruria,  in  the 
direction  of  Faesulae.  They  were  joined  by  the  few  remnants  of 
the  Senones,  and  by  the  Etruscans,  who  seized  that  moment  as 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  their  independence.  This 
formidable  army  marched  against  Bome.  The  Bomans  met  the 
enemy  near  Lake  Vadimo.  and  gained  a  dedsiye  victory,  for  most 
of  the  Etruscans  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  few  of  the  Boians  escaped. 
The  latter  however  did  not  yet  despair,  and  having  armed  all 
who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  they  returned  to  Etruria.^ 
The  scene  of  the  war  was  now  transferred  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Popolonia,  B.C.  282,  and  the  Bomans  would  have  been  anni- 
hilated, had  it  not  been  for  the  watchfulness  of  the  consul, 
Q,  Aemilius  Papus,  who  fought  alone  against  the  enemy,  while 
Ms  colleague,  C.  Pabridus,  was  engaged  against  the  revolted 
nations  of  southern  Italy.  Aemilias  gained  a  victory,  after 
which  the  Boians  sued  for  peace,  which  was  vnllingly  granted  by 
the  Bomans,  as  their  troops  were  wanted  in  other  quarters. 

The  submission  of  the  Gauls  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the 
Etruscans,  though  the  towns  of  Yolsinii  and  Yulci  continued 
hostilities  for  some  years  longer,  and  peace  was  not  completely 
restored  in  Etruria  till  B.C.  280,  after  Pyrrhus  had  conquered 
the  Bomans  near  Heraclea.  This  reverse  induced  Bome  to  grant 
to  the  Etruscans  a  peace  on  the  most  favourable  terms.  Thence- 
forth Etruria  remained  faithful  to  Bome  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
during  which  its  prosperity  appears  to  have  greatly  increased. 

Meanwhile  the  Lucanians,  who  were  still  in  a  state  of  indc- 

>  Polyb    ii.  19  ;  Appian,  OaU.  p.  break  of  the  war,  and  that  their  object 

83,  ed.  Schweigh. ;  Livy^  £pit  xii.  was  to  persuade  the  Qauls  to  abstain 

■ajs  that  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  from  hostilities  against  the  place, 
sent  to  the  Gaols  while  they  were         '  Poljb.  ii.20. 
besieging  Arretium,  before  the  out- 
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pendence,  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  make  wat  against  Tlrara; 
and  as  this  town  could  not  hope  to  be  supported  by  any  of  tfas 
other  Greek  towns  in  southern  Italy,  it  applied  to  Borne  for 
protection.  The  Eomans  were  not  slow  in  obeying  the  call, 
which  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  extending  their  dominion. 
But  owing  to  the  situation  of  the  place  it  was  not  an  easy  mattor 
to  relieve  Thurii ;  and  the  southern  Italians,  who  again  conoeired 
a  hope  of  destroying  the  power  of  Borne,  formed  a  league,  whidi 
is  said  to  have  been  planned  by  Tarentum,  and  in  which  the 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Ghiuls  were  expected  to  join.  The 
Bomans,  on  hearing  of  the  negotiations  which  were  carried  on 
among  these  nations,  used  all  possible  precautions  to  prerent 
their  own  allies  from  joining  the  enemy.  But  the  Samnites, 
hoping  to  recover  their  independence,  entered  into  the  coalition. 
In  B.C.  2S2,  while  the  Lucanians  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bruttians  were  besieging  Thurii,  the  consul  C.  Fabricius  imder> 
took,  with  an  inferior  army,  the  relief  of  the  place ;  but  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  fighting  a  pitched  battle,  his  soldiers  began 
to  despair  at  seeing  the  far  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
Their  courage,  however,  was  roused  by  a  supernatural  occurrence ; 
for  a  youth  of  gigantic  size  was  seen  carrying  a  scaling  ladder  to 
the  ramparts  of  the  enemy's  camp  which  he  mounted  by  means 
of  it.  He  was  believed  to  be  the  god  Mars,  who  had  come  to 
the  assistance  of  his  desponding  Bomans.  This  occurrence 
discouraged  the  besiegers  as  much  as  it  rejoiced  the  Bomans, 
who  were  now  sure  of  victory ;  and  the  result  of  the  battle  was 
the  relief  of  Thurii,  which  evinced  its  gratitude  to  its  deliverers 
by  erecting  a  statue  of  G.  Fabricius.^  Statilius,  the  commander 
of  the  enemy's  forces,  was  taken  prisoner,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  his  troops,  of  whom  still  more  lay  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Besides  this  great  victory,  Fabricius  gained  many  others  over  the 
confederates  and  the  Samnites ;  he  took  numerous  towns,  and 
the  booty  obtained  was  so  great  that,  after  a  large  portion  had 
been  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  and  the  tribute  which  the 

«  FMny^ffuL  Nat,  xxxir.  IS. 
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citizens  had  paid  for  that  year  had  been  returned  to  them»  there 
still  remained  an  immense  sum  of  money  which  the  consul  brought 
into  the  public  treasury. 

Thurii  received  a  Boman  garrison,  but  as  soon  as  the  Boman 
army  had  withdrawn  from  Lucania,  the  town  was  cut  off  from 
communication  with  Borne  except  by  sea.  In  the  treaty  with 
Tarentum  it  had  been  stipulated  that  Bome  should  not  send  any 
armed  vessels  beyond  the  Lacinian  promontory ;  the  necessity  of 
assisting  Thurii,  however,  outweighed  every  other  consideration, 
snd  ten  ships,  under  the  duumvir  L.  Valerius,  appeared  in  that 
part  of  the  sea.  The  Bomans  thought  so  little  of  the  treaty  with 
Tarentum,  that  their  squadron  steered  towards  its  hajrbour  without 
any  apprehension.  But  the  people  of  Tarentum,  who  happened 
to  be  assembled  in  the  theatre,  which,  as  in  all  Greek  towns, 
Oferlooked  the  sea,  were  so  enraged  at  the  sight  of  the  Boman 
sbips,  that  the  multitude  rushed  to  their  own  galleys,  and 
attacked  the  Boman  squadron,  which  being  unprepared  for 
'^saistance  took  to  flight.  Only  five  of  the  Boman  ships  escaped ; 
four  wire  sunk,  and  one  was  taken :  the  captains  and  marines 
were  murdered,  and  the  rowers  carried  off  as  slaves.  The 
Tarentines  immediately  sent  a  force  against  Thurii,  which,  being 
now  entirely  deprived  of  the  support  of  Bome,  was  obliged  to 
throw  its  gates  open  to  the  enemy.  The  Boman  garrison  was 
dismissed,  but  the  most  distinguished  citizens  were  exiled,  and 
the  town  was  plundered.*    This  happened  in  the  year  B.C.  282. 

Ihe  Boman  senate,  desirous  to  avoid  if  possible  a  war  in 
southern  Italy  until  peace  was  restored  in  Etruria,  sent  an 
^hassy  to  Tarentum  with  demands  as  moderate  as  the  dignity 
of  the  republic  would  allow.  The  Tarentines  were  requested  to 
restore  the  prisoners  to  freedom,^  to  indemnify  Thurii  for  the 
^^ses  it  had  sustained,  and  to  surrender  the  instigators  of  the 
^^e*  When  the  Boman  ambassadors  were  introduced  into  the 
popular  assembly,  they  were  received  with  shouts  of  laughter 
•lid  insults,  and  were  at  length  driven  away  without  receiving 

*  Appian,  Samnit.  p.  57,  cd.  Schweigh. ;  comp.  Stnib.  vi.  p.  268. 
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any  answer.  CI.  Postumius,  their  spokesman,  on  leaving  the 
assembly,  was  insulted  in  the  grossest  and  most  indecent  manner 
by  a  person  who  soiled  his  garment.  Postumius  tnmed  back 
and  showed  his  dress  to  the  people,  and  as  their  laughter 
continued,  he  said,  '*  Laugh  on  as  long  as  you  can,  you  will  bare 
time  enough  to  ciy."  The  populace  becoming  infuriated  by  this 
threat,  he  added,  "  And  that  you  may  become  still  more  enraged, 
I  teU  you  that  this  gannent  will  be  washed  in  torrents  of  your 
blood."  The  ambassadors  at  once  returned  to  Borne,  where  the 
conduct  of  the  Tarentines  excited  the  greatest  indignation ;  bat 
under  the  circumstances  it  was  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  mode 
of  acting.  Long  deliberations  took  place  in  the  senate ;  but  in 
B.C.  281  the  consul  L.  Aemilius  Barbula  marched  with  an  army 
to  Tarentum  to  repeat  the  terms  of  peace,  having  at  the  same 
time  orders  to  prosecute  tlie  war  with  energy  if  the  Tarmtines 
should  reject  the  proposed  conditions. 

The  Messapians  had  now  joined  the  Tarentines  in  the  league 
against  Some.  When  the  consul  arrived  on  the  frontier  cff  the 
Tarentine  territory,  he  offered  peace  on  the  terms  whidi  had 
been  proposed  by  the  ambassadors ;  but  it  was  to  no  purpose ; 
and  as  he  did  not  take  immediate  vengeance,  the  Tarentines 
fancied  that  he  despaired  of  the  event  of  a  battle,  and  that  the 
moment  had  come  for  crushing  for  ever  the  power  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  Italian  nations. 
The  expectation  of  a  general  coalition  against  Borne  was  not 
realised,  however,  and  the  Tarentines  were  compelled  to  commence 
the  war  with  an  army  which  they  had  to  hire.  They  turned 
their  eyes  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  the  ablest  general  of  the 
time ;  to  whom  an  embassy  was  accordingly  sent.  Pyrrhus  was 
not  one  of  the  ordinary  leaders  of  mercenaries  at  that  time :  his 
object  in  accepting  the  proposal  of  the  Tarentines  probably  was 
to  found  for  himself  a  kingdom  in  Italy.  Before  he  arrived  with 
his  auxiliary  force,  however,  the  Tarentines  were  thoroughly 
beaten,  and  several  of  their  fortified  places  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bomans.     Soon  afterwards  Milo,  one  of  Pyrrhus's  generals, 
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arrived  at  Tarentmn  with  8000  Epirots,  who  occupied  the 
citadel,  and  aided  the  Tarentines,  in  attacking  the  Roman  army 
on  its  retreat  from  Lucania :  but  though  the  Eomana  were  in  a 
most  dangerous  position,  nothing  of  any  consequence  waa 
achieyed  by  their  enemies. 

When  Pyrrhus  crossed  over  to  Italy  in  b.o.  281,^  he  waa 
thirty-seren  years  old.  He  had  received  an  excellent  education, 
and  of  contemporary  sovereigns  he  was  the  only  one  really  worthy 
of  the  kingly  dignity.  He  possessed  the  art  of  winning  the 
affections  of  aU  who  approached  him,  and  had  not  only  the  good 
ibrtone  to  find  sincere  friends,  such  as  Cineas,  but  the  wisdom  to 
Ktain  them  and  listen  to  their  counsels.  He  was  greater  in 
ttttUes  than  in  the  management  of  campaigns ;  he  had  confidence 
in  his  genius  and  his  art;  he  was  more  anxious  to  gain  an 
advantage  than  to  follow  it  up  diligently  or  keep  it  when  gained. 
He  arrived  in  Italy  with  an  insuficient  army,  consisting  of 
20,000  foot,  8000  horse,  20  elephants,  and  a  number  of  slingeis 
and  bowmen.  He  expected,  however,  to  be  joined  by  a  large 
vmy  of  the  Italian  confederates ;  and  it  was  further  believed 
that  the  war  with  Etruria  would  divide  the  forces  of  Some,  and 
cause  her  subject  towns  to  revolt.  The  Romans  sent  eight 
legions  into  the  field.  L.  Aemilius  Barbula  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  Samnites  as  pro-consul,  while  P.  Laevinus,  one  of  the 
oonsuls  of  the  year  B.C.  280,  marched  against  Tarentum  and 
^^hus,  and  his  colleague  Tib.  Coruncanius  concluded  the  war 
in  Etruria.  What  Rome  had  to  dread,  even  more  than  the 
ikumbers  of  her  enemies,  was  the  great  generalship  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  his  Macedonian  tactics,  which  were  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
^^^ouns.  On  his  arrival  at  Tarentum  Pyrrhus  had  assumed 
dictatorial  power,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  compel 
^  hixorious  and  idle  Tarentines  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
^ar:  the  popular  assemblies  were  suspended,  the    theatres 


*  Pdjb.  ii.  19;   Lir.  BpU.  xii.;     viii.  6)  placet  the  laadiog  of  Pynrfaua 
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dosed,  and  all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  trained  in 
military  exercises. 

The  Boman  consul  P.  Laevinus  led  his  army  into  Lucania,  re- 
solving not  to  wait  for  the  attack  of  the  king  and  his  allies.  He 
was  at  first  successful,  and  prevented  the  Lucanians  from  imiting 
their  forces  with  those  of  tbe  king ;  nay,  he  felt  strong  enough 
to  send  the  Campanian  legion,  under  Dacius  Jubellius,  to  Bhe- 
gium,  now  the  only  Greek  town  in  Italy  that  espoused  the  cauaft 
of  Borne.  Fyrrhus,  who  wished  to  defer  a  decisive  battle,  till  he 
was  joined  by  his  allies,  wrote  to  the  consul^  demanding  to  be 
accepted  as  arbitrator  between  the  Romans  and  the  Tareutmes. 
Laevinus  answered,  that  the  king  himself  must^st  make  amends 
for  having  invaded  Italy,  and  that  war  must  decide  between 
them.  The  hostile  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Siris, 
between  Pandosia  and  Heradea,  where  the  consul  was  compelled, 
by  the  fear  of  scardty  among  his  troops,  to  force  a  battle.  The 
Romans  fought  like  lions ;  seven  times  did  both  armies  advance 
and  retreat  alternately ;  but  the  Thessalian  cavalry  of  Pyrrhus 
and  his  dephants,  the  formidable  aspect  of  which  terrified  the 
Romans,  dedded  the  day ;  the  Romans  took  to  flight,  and 
perhaps  not  one  of  them  would  have  escaped  had  not  a  wounded 
elephant  in  his  fury  turned  against  his  own  men  and  stopped 
their  pursuit.  Pyrrhus  took  the  enemy's  camp  without  resistance ; 
he  had  indeed  gained  a  complete  victory.  On  the  following  day 
he  visited  the  field  of  battle,  and  seemg  the  bodies  of  the  Romans, 
all  of  whom  had  fallen  with  their  faces  towards  the  enemy,  he 
exdaimed,  "  With  such  soldiers  the  world  would  be  mine ;  and 
it  would  belong  to  the  Romans  if  I  were  their  commander.*'  But 
the  best  part  of  his  own  army  had  fallen,  and  to  those  who  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  victory,  he  repHed,  "  One  more  such 
victory,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  return  to  Epirus  without  a 
single  soldier."  He  proposed  to  the  Roman  captives  that  thqr 
should  serve  in  his  army,  but  all  refused ;  and  he  ordered  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  to  be  burned  and  buried  like  those  of  his  own 
soldiers.     Of  the  Romans  7000  are  said  to  have  fallen,  and  only 
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iOOO  of  their  enemies.  Fyrrhus  gave  his  allies  a  part  of  the 
spoils^  and  dedicated  another  part  to  Zeus  at  Tarentum,  with  the 
inBcription, 

The  men  till  then  nnooncjner'd,  best  Olympian  father  I 
Hare  I  in  battle  eonqaer'd  ;  and  they,  too,  conquered  me.' 

The  ^mediate  conseqnenoe  of  this  victory  was  that  many 
of  the  Italians,  the  Apulians,  Locrians,  and  a  number  of 
separate  towns,  openly  joined  Pyrrhus.  Decius  Jubellius,  the 
commander  of  the  Campanian  legion  at  Rhegium,  charged  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  with  intending  to  desert  the  cause  of 
Borne ;  Bhegium  was  in  consequence  treated  like  a  hostile  town 
taken  in  war :  the  men  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women 
and  children  made  slaves.  Jubellius  and  his  men,  from  that 
moment,  ceased  to  regard  themsdyes  as  Romans,  and  imiting 
with  the  Mamertines,  who,  a  few  years  before,  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Messana  in  the  same  way,  established  themselves  as  an 
indepoident  state,  and  took  no  part  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus 
until  it  touched  their  own  territory.  Pyrrhus,  who  disliked 
long-protracted  wars,  and  was  anxious  to  accomplish  as  much  as 
poesible  by  persuasion,  sent  his  eloquent  friend  and  minister, 
Cineas,  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace,  while  he  himself 
eoUected  the  forces  of  his  Italian  allies.  Cineas,  on  his  arriyal  at 
Bome,  offered  peace  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines,  on 
condition  that  Rome  should  recognise  the  independence  of  all 
the  Greek  towns  in  Italy,  and  that  the  Samnites,  Aptdians,  and 
Lncanians,  should  receive  back  all  .that  the  Romans  had  taken 
from  them.  After  Cineas  had  delivered  his  proposals,  and  while 
the  Romans  were  hesitating  what  course  they  should  pursue,  the 
aged  App.  Claudius  the  BUnd,  in  an  energetic  speech,  frustrated 
the  hopes  of  the  cunning  Greek,  who  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city 
forthwith.  What  he  had  seen  at  Rome  filled  him  with  amaze- 
ment,  for  the  city  he  said,  was  one  temple,  and  the  senate  an 
assembly  of  kings. 

7  Orosius,  iy.  1. 
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New  legioDs  were  fonned  to  reinforce  tlie  army  of  Laerinua : 
all  who  were  capable  of  bearing  anna  Yolnntarilj  offered  to  aervie 
their  conntry,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  defence  of  tbe 
city.    Laevinus,  who  had  retreated  with  the  remains  of  his  aimj 
to  Capua,  being  there  joined  by  fresh  reinforcements,  thwarted 
the  attempts  of  Fyrrhus,  who  having  also  advanced  thus  fisff, 
accompanied  by  his  Italian  allies,  tried  to  make  himself  iiaster  of 
Capna.     Some  parts  of  Campania,  however,  were  laid  waste  bj 
the  enemy,  whose  progress  was   interrupted  only  by  petty 
skirmishes.   Taking  Fregellae  by  storm,  Pyrrhos  thenoe  proceeded 
to  Anagnia  and  Praeneste,  both  of  which  fell  into  his  hands^ 
together  with  the  Acropolis  of  the  latter,  from  which  be  oopld 
see  the  city  of  Borne  itself  at  a  distance.    His  outposts  advanoed 
even  farther.    But  here  a  stop  was  put  to  the  king's  progress ; 
for  at  that  moment  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Etruscans,  on 
whom  Pyrrhus  had  reckoned;  the  army  of  Coruncanius  had 
returned  to  Bome ;  and  Laevinus  had  contrived  to  cut  off  the 
communications  between  the  different  parts  of  the  hostile  army. 
Pyrrhus,  having  lost  all  hope  of  compelling  Bome  to  accept  the 
peace  he  had  before  proposed  in  vain,  retreated ;  a  step  for  whidi 
it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason ;  since  he  might  at  least 
have  maintained  himself  in  the  places  which  he  had  taken.    la 
Campania  he  found  himself  opposed  by  Laevinus,  who  had  now 
a  far  more  numerous  army  under  his  command  than  he  had  had 
on  the  Siris,  and  offered  battle.    Pyrrhus,  however,  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  accept  it,  but  proceeded  to  Tarentum,  where  he 
took  up  his  winter  quarters.     There  his  troops  indulged  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rich  booty  they  had  made,  while  the  army  of 
Laevinus  was  led  into  Samnium,  and  spent  the  winter  in  a 
country  where  all  the  means  of  subsistence  had  to  be  wrung  from 
the  reluctant  hands  of  enendes. 

Before  a  new  campaign  was  ojj^ned,  the  Bomaas  sent  three 
ambassadors,  C.  Fabridus,  Q.  Aemilius  Papus,  and  P.  Dolabella, 
to  negotiate  with  the  king  for  the  liberation  of  his  prisonos; 
and  Pyrrhus,  who  was  desirous  of  concluding  the  war  in  an 
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honourable  maiuier,  received  them  kindly  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Tarentine  territory.  The  proposal  of  the  Bomans  to  ezchangpe 
the  prisoners,  or  to  accept  a  ransom  for  them,  was  rejected ;  but 
the  long  allowed  all  the  prisoners  to  go  with  the  three  ambassadors 
to  Eome  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Satur- 
nalia,  adding,  that  if  the  senate  would  accept  his  terms,  they 
might  remain  at  Borne  and  be  free ;  but  they  had  to  pledge  their^ 
word  to  return,  if  by  a  certain  day  the  senate  should  not  have 
agreed  to  his  conditions.  The  prisoners,  during  their  stay  at 
Bome,  eierted  all  their  power  to  induce  their  fellow-citizens  to 
make  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  but  in  vain :  they  were  obliged  to 
return  into  captivity ;  and  the  senate  declared,  that  any  one  who 
should  be  untrue  to  his  word,  and  attempt  to  remain,  should  be 
put  to  death.  All  without  a  single  eroeption  therefore  returned 
toPynhus. 

The  Idng  opened  the  campaign  of  the  year  B.C.  279,  by  laying 
siege  to  several  places  in  Apulia.  The  two  consuls,  P.  Sulpicius 
and  P.  Decius  Mus,  hastened  with  their  forces  to  relieve  those 
towns,  and  met  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Asculum. 
For  some  time  the  armies  faced  each  other  without  any  inolina^ 
tion  to  engage  in  a  battle,  but  when  they  did,  the  Bomans  made 
almost  incredible  efforts  and  bought  during  the  whole  day. 
The  losses  on  both  sides  were  very  great,  and  Pyrrhus  himself 
was  wounded;  at  length,  however,  he  gained  a  victory,  notwith- 
standing the  self-sacrifice  of  Decius,  who  is  said  to  have  imitated 
the  example  of  his  father  and  grandfather."  Six  thousand 
Bomans  lay  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  king  lost  8605  men ; 
but  his  victory  was  useleqiB ;  for  Pyrrhus,  not  venturing  to  attack 
the  Eoman  camp,  withdrew  to  Tarentum :  it  had  now  become 
e?ident  to  him  that  he  could  place  no  reliance  on  his  Italian  allies, 
and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  inactivity.  His 
oondnct  may  to  some  extent  have  been  owing  to  the  defensive 
sUiaaoe  which  was  in  that  year  concluded  between  Bome  and 
Carthage.'  A  Carthaginian  fleet  was  forthwith  sent  to  Ostia,  but 

»  Cic  TuKul.  i.  37,  de  FmU>,  ii.  1 9. 
*  Ia^.  EpU.  xiii. ;  Polyb.  iii.  25. 
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the  Eomans,   unwilling  to  offer  Carthage  an  opportmuty    of 
employing  its  Beifish  policy,  sent  the  fleet  back  with  thanks.  The 
Carthaginian  admiral  then  tried  to  act  as  a  mediator  of  peace 
with  Pyrrhas,  but  failed  in  this  also ;  for  the  latter,  it  seems,  had 
already  formed  the  plan  of  crossing  over  into  Sicily.  The  kiogdoia 
of  Pyrrhus  was,  in  the  meantime,  visited  by  the  ravaging  hordes 
^  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Romans  severely  felt  the  pressure  of  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus.     While  both  parties  therefore  were  disposed 
to  relax  in  their  efforts,  an  event  occurred  which  affioordedto  both 
a  most  desirable  opportunity  for  putting  an  end  to  their  hostilities^ 
In  B.C.  278,  the  consuls,  C.  Fabridus  and  CL  Aemilius  Papuan 
midertook  the  command  of  the  war.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  a  traitor  offered  to  poison  Pyrrhus ;  but  the  Romans 
honestly  denounced  the  scoundrel :  Pyrrhus  was  so  deeply  moved 
by  this  honourable  conduct,  that  he  sent  Ids  friend  Cinesft  to 
conduct  back  all  the  Roman  prisoners  that  were  in  his  hands, 
providing  them  with  clothing,  and  honouring  them  with  rich 
presents :  Cineas  was  further  commissioned  to  try  to  obtain  a 
peace  on  tolerable  and  decent  terms  for  the  king  and  his  Itaiiaa 
allies.      The  Romans  still  refiised  to  listen  to  any  pr(^poaala» 
until  the  king  should  have  quitted  Italy ;  but  a  truce  appears  to 
have  been  concluded,^®  which  enabled  Pyrrhus  to  carry  out  his 
plan  of  crossing  over  into  Sicily.      Milo  was  left  in  command  of 
the  garrison  at  Tarentum ;  and  the  king's  son,  Alexander,  was 
led  behind  as  governor  of  Locri. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  in  B.C.  278,  two  years  and 
four  months  after  his  arrival  in  Italy,  Pyrrhus  sailed  for  Sicily 
with  60  galleys,  which  were  furnished  to  him  by  the  Syracosans. 
The  Carthagmians  were  then  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Sicily, 
with  the  exception  of  Syracuse,  which  was  suffering  not  only  from 
the  Carthaginians,  but  from  the  tyrants  who,  after  the  death  of 
Agathodes,  disputed  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  sword  m 
hand.  Pyrrhus's  object  was  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  from  the 
island,  and  to  establish  himself  in  it;   and  he  might  hive 

^  Appian,  Samnit,  p.  69,  cd.  Sch weigh. 
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sruooeeded,  had  he  not  been  misled  by  his  Sicilian  advisers,  and 
thwarted  in  his  undertakings  by  the  faithlessness  of  the  Sicilian 
Ore^s.  After  a  stay  of  three  years  in  the  island  he  returned  to 
Italy,  laden  with  immense  booty,  of  which,  however,  the  greater 
part  was  lost  in  a  storm,  and  a  seafight  with  the  Carthaginians, 
before  he  reached  the  coast  of  Italy. 

The  Boman  prisoners  whom  Pyrrhns  had  sent  back  before  he 

embarked  for  Sicily  were  treated  by  their  countrymen  as  infamous, 

and  every  one  of  them  had  to  perform  the  most  arduous  duties 

in  the  camp,  until  he  should  recover  his  honour  by  bringing  the 

spoils  of  two  enemies.    During  the  absence  of  Pyrrhus,  the 

Romans  reduced  to  submission  and  punished  their  revolted 

subjects :  thus,  in  B.C.  278,  C.  Pabridus  gained  victories  over 

the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  Tarentines,  and  Samnites ;  and  was 

honoured  with  a  triumph.     In  the  year  following,  the  consuls 

P.  Bufinus  and  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  carried  on  the  war  in  Sam- 

nium,  taking  several  of  the  towns  which  still  held  out,  and 

spreading  devastation  wherever  they  appeared.  The  Samnites  had 

carried  their  women,  children,  and  property,  into  inaccessible 

mountain  districts,  so  that  when  the  Bomans  endeavoured  to 

gain  possession  of  them,  they  suffered  severe  losses.   Thereupon 

Bufinus  marched  into  Lucania,  and  laid  siege  to  Croton,  whither 

the  citizens  favourable  to  Bome  had  invited  him.    The  town 

was  soon  taken  by  treachery;  and  the  general,  Nicomachus, 

escaped  to  Tarentum  after  having  sustained  severe  loss.     Loai 

also  went  over  to  the  Bomans.  In  B.C.  276,  the  consul  Ct.  Pabius 

triumphed  over  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians;  and 

the  distressed  Itafa'ans  implored   Pyrrhus   to  come  to  their 

assistance.  Pyrrhus  was  glad  thus  to  obtain  a  pretext  for  leaving 

Sicily ;  but  in  the  straits  he  was  met  by  a  Carthaginian  fleets 

which  sank  seventy  of  his  ships,  only  twelve  escaping  to  the 

coast  of  Italy  between  Bhegium  and  Locri.    After  landing,  he 

suffered  another  great  loss  from  the  Mamertines,   who  were 

waiting  for  him  in  the  narrow  mountain-passes  with  a  large 
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army.  Locri,  however,  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  bim,  and 
was  severely  chastised.  From  Locri  he  went  to  Tarentmn  with 
an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  8000  horse ;  but  these  troops  were 
chiefly  fickle  Greeks,  his  brave  Epirots  having  fallen  in  the 
numerous  battles  he  had  fought.  The  Romans,  however,  were 
seized  with  the  same  consternation  and  alarm,  when  they  heard 
of  his  return,  as  they  had  been  at  the  time  when  he  arrived  from 
Epirus. 

In  B.C.  275,  two  consular  armies  marched  into  the  field :  one 
was  led  by  M*.  Ourius  Dentatus  into  Samnium,  the  other  by 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  into  Lucania.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  strength- 
ened by  all  the  Tarentines  capable  of  bearing  arms,  advanced 
against  Ciurius  Dentatus ;  he  was  also  joined  by  a  Samnite  army, 
which,  however,  was  weak  and  desponding.  He  contrived  to 
keep  Lentulus  at  a  distance  from  his  colleague,  in  order  that  he 
might  first  fight  against  the  latter  alone.  Curius  Dentatus 
occupied  a  strong  and  fortified  position  near  Beneventum,  but 
was  not  inclined  to  venture  upon  a  battle,  until  he  should  be 
joined  by  his  colleague.  Pyrrhus  and  his  generals,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  impatient  of  delay.  During  the  night,  a  part  of  the 
king's  troops  tried  to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  Roman 
camp  by  a  circuitous  path ;  but  matters  had  been  badly  calcu- 
lated, and  it  was  ah'eady  broad  day-light  when  they  descended 
from  the  heights.  Curius  resolved  to  meet  the  hostile  troops, 
who  were  in  disorder,  and  fatigued  by  the  night  march.  His 
plans  were  well  founded,  for  soon  after  the  contest  had  begun, 
the  king's  troops  fled,  and  numbers  of  them  were  slain.  Curius, 
now  emboldened,  began  the  battle  against  the  main  force  of  the 
enemy  in  the  plain.  Pyrrhus  was  completely  defeated:  his 
camp  was  taken;  two  elephants  were  killed,  and  four  were 
captured  alive,  which  afterwards  adorned  the  consul's  triumph. 
PyrrhuB  himself  reached  Tarentum  with  only  a  few  horsemen : 
as  his  allies  in  Lucania  were  equally  unfortunate,  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  succours  from  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria ;  but 
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his  expectations  were  not  realised,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
Italy.  Milo  with  the  garrison  at  Tarentom  remained  behind. 
A  report,  that  the  reinforcements  which  Pyrrhns  had  solicited 
were  on  their  way  to  Italy,  enabled  him  to  keep  his  fleet  ready 
to  take  his  troops  back  to  Epirus.  The  remnant  of  his  army 
consisted  of  only  8000  foot  and  600  horse;  the  want  of  mcmey 
to  pay  which  drove  him  into  new  adventures  in  Greece,  and  he 
was  at  length  killed  at  Argos  in  a  battle  against  Antigonus,  in 
B.C.  273.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  generab  of  antiquity,  but 
he  neglected  the  welfare  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  hurried  from 
one  giddy  adventure  into  another  until  he  perished. 

After  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Bomans  abstained  for  a 
time  from  prosecuting  the  war  against  his  allies ;  for  they  wanted 
rest,  being  exhausted  by  their  previous  exertions.  Meantime 
the  Tarentines,  tired  of  their  Epirot  garrison,  conspired  against 
Milo ;  but  as  their  plan  failed,  their  leaders  fled,  and  concluded 
peace  with  the  Bomans.  In  B.o.  272,  the  Bomans  at  length 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  southern  Italy.  The 
oonsnh,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius,  accomplished  this 
object :  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  did  homage  to 
the  nugesty  of  Eome ;  for  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  appears  to  have 
destroyed  all  their  hopes.  The  Tarentines  now  secretly  applied 
to  the  Carthaginian  commanders  in  Sicily  for  assistance;  and 
whfle  Papirius  was  encamped  before  the  town,  a  Carthaginian 
fleet  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  its  harbour.  Milo,  to  whon 
the  Carthaginians  and  Bomans  were  no  less  hostile  than  the 
Tarentines  themselves,  nevertheless  prevailed  upon  the  latter  to 
choose  him  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  C.  Fabricius.  But  he  acted 
only  for  himself,  and  betrayed  the  Tarentines,  so  that  when  all 
the  points  were  settled,  the  people  of  Tarentum  learned  with 
tmazement  that  the  Bomans  were  in  possession  of  the  citadel, 
while  Milo,  under  their  protection,  departed  for  Epirus,  with  his 
treasures.  Tarentxmt  was  now  obliged  to  sunender;  but  the 
Bomans  treated  the  town  with  more  mildness  than  it  deserved: 
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tbey  seem  to  have  been  afraid  lest  the  Tarentines  should  caU  in 
the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians,  who,  in  their  envy  and  jealousy  of 
Eome,  would  have  been  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  direct  thdr 
arms  against  her.  Tarentum  remained  free,  but  its  walls  mre 
broken  down,  and  its  ships  taken  away.  The  triumph  after  this 
war  brought  many  luxuries  to  Bome,  and  from  this  time  we  matX 
date  a  great  change  in  the  manners  and  mode  of  living  among 
the  Bomans.  Livius  Andronicus,  the  earliest  Boman  dramatist, 
whose  first  play  was  performed  about  thirty  years  later,  was  one 
of  the  prisoners  carried  from  Tarentum  to  Eome.  The  fall  of 
Tarentum  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Bhegium,  which  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Campanian  legion.  It  was  blockaded  in  B.C. 
271,  by  the  consul  Genucius,  who  at  the  same  time  contrived  by 
a  treaty,  to  deprive  the  Campanians  of  the  support  of  the  Mamer* 
tines.  After  a  long  siege  the  town  was  taken  by  storm:  the 
gpreater  number  of  the  Campanians  fell  by  the  sword,  and  all  the 
deserters  found  among  them  were  immediately  put  to  death. 
The  surviving  Campanians,  '600  in  number,  were  sent  to  Boioe 
in  chains,  and  were  there  scourged  and  beheaded.  The  icmainiiig 
citizens  of  Bhegium  had  their  town,  and  their  property  aa  far  as 
possible,  restored  to  thenu 

In  B.C.  268,  the  last  Samnite  war  blazed  forth  from  the  ashes. 
The  Samnites  had  been  obliged  to  send  hostages  to  Eome: 
LoUius,  one  of  them,  had  escaped  to  the  mountains  of  his  native 
country,  and  there  gathered  round  himself  a  band  of  robbers  and 
others,  who  had  no  alternative  except  a  wretched  life  or  a  cruel 
death.  Two  consular  armies  took  the  field  against  the  rebels, 
who  had  scarcely  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  before 
they  gave  up  their  senseless  enterprise.  The  leaders  of  the 
insurrection  were  beheaded,  the  other  prisoners  sold.  In  the 
same  year  the  Picentians  revolted  against  Bome,  but  were  aoon 
conquered,  and  their  whole  country,  with  its  capital,  AsouIiud. 
was  reduced  to  submission.  In  B.C.  266,  the  Sallentines  likewise 
were  subdued,  and  Brundusium  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  T^nntw^ 
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These  conquests,  wbicli  were  secured  by  a  number  of  colonies, 
completed  the  subjugation  of  Italy.  But  before  peace  was  restored 
throughout  the  peninsula.  Borne  had  to  make  one  more  effort, 
rhe  Etruscan  town  of  Yolsinii  was  under  its  protection ;  as  the 
daves  and  freedmen  of  that  place  had  raised  themselves  to  an 
equality  with  their  lords,  on  whom  they  probably  wreaked  their 
rengeaDoe  in  a  very  cruel  manner,  Q.  Fabins  Gurges  was  sent 
with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  aristocracy,  and  conquered 
the  enemy  in  the  field,  but  lost  his  life  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  storm  the  town,  which  was  now  closely  besieged.  But  it  was 
not  taken  till  the  following  year:  its  defenders  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bomans,  and  were  put  to  death  as  rebellious  slaves,  or 
deUvered  up  to  their  former  master^.  Yolsinii  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  surviving  Yolsinians  were  transplanted  to  another 
but  unfortified  place. 

After  struggles  which  had  lasted  for  nearly  five  centuries, 
Borne  thus  succeeded  in  making  herself  mistress  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Italy.  The  dominion  of  Italy,  compact  and  separated  as 
it  18  from  other  countries,  might  have  been  expected  to  satisfy 
the  Bomans ;  and,  as  a  people,  they  might  perhaps  have  remained 
happier  and  purer  within  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  penin- 
sula ;  but  they  were  called  to  greater  things,  even  to  determine 
the  &te  of  the  world*  The  possession  of  Italy  required  to  be 
secured  from  without;  and  the  threatening  position  of  Car- 
thage, which  was  striving  to  extend  its  dominion  over  south- 
western Europe,  and  had  already  manifested  a  desire  to  interfere, 
firom  Sicily,  with  the  affairs  of  Italy,  could  hardly  permit  the 
Bomans  to  look  on  quietly:  hence  the  Boman  senate  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  embracing  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
of  waging  a  war  with  Carthage,  which  could,  after  aU,  be 
only  delayed,  not  avoided.  All  the  nations  of  Italy,  from  the 
straits  in  the  south  to  the  river  Macra  in  the  north,  now  obeyed 
the  commands  of  Bome.  The  country  north  of  Etruria  and 
Vmbria  was  inhabited  by  Ligurian  and  Celtic  tribes,  which  were 
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still  free  and  onsubdued.  In  what  manner  the  affairs  of  th» 
conquered  people  were  regulated  is  not  known  in  every  case,  but 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  in  general  it  was  done  in  a 
prudent  and  moderate  manner ;  for  during  the  whole  of  the  fiisi 
Punic  war,  which  immediately  followed  the  subjugation  of  Italf, 
no  movement  of  a  single  Italian  town  or  nation  against  Bome  is 
recorded ;  and  previotisly  to  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  the  cowky 
was  more  prosperous  and  flourishing  than  ever  after.  Sinoa  all 
Italy  now  formed,  so  to  speak,  one  state,  the  different  parts  of 
which  enjoyed  different  rights  and  privileges,  according  to  the 
different  ways  in  which  they  had  come  to  recognise  the  sovereignty 
of  Bome,  we  shall  here  subjoin  a  brief  account  of  the  varioua 
relations  in  which  the  Italian^  stood  to  Bome. 

From  within,  Bome  secured  her  possessions  and  conquests  by 
the  estabUshment  of  numerous  colonies  in  the  countries  of  her 
conquered  enemies ;  for  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Bomans,  who 
never  rose  to  the  idea  of  an  ItaUan  nationality,  but  ever  dung 
to  that  of  a  sovereign  dty,  to  endeavour  to  reduce  their  subjeoU 
to  a  condition  in  which  they  should  be  prevented,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  revolt,  and  be  required  to  serve  their  sovereign 
wherever  their  aid  was  needed.  Their  freedom  and  thdr 
territory  were  generally  taken  from  them ;  and  where*  this  was 
not  done,  they  were  left  to  the  conquered  as  the  giJU  of  the 
Bomans :  their  national  feelings  were  destroyed,  in  order  to 
render  them  the  fitter  instruments  for  their  rulers.  The  maxim 
expressed  by  Virgil,"  "  Pareere  subfeciis  ac  d^eUare  super^'* 
was  followed  by  the  Bomans  from  the  earliest  times  :  with  the 
appearance  of  fairness  and  disinterestedness,  they  treated  their 
subjects,  and  those  oppressed  by  others,  in  a  manner  which  was 
sure  to  make  them  faithful  allies ;  while  those  who  ventured  to 
offer  resistance,  and  to  maintain  or  strive  to  recover  theii 
independence,  were  punished  with  almost  inhuman  cruelty. 

The  towns  which  possessed  the  Boman  franchiae  were  called 

"  Atn,  Ti.  854. 
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nnmieijina,  and  their  citizens  mmicipes.  All  towns  of  this  kind, 
however,  were  divided  into  three  dassea :  the  first  comprised 
those  which  had  the  Boman  franchise  (civUtu),  but  whose  citizens 
had  the  right  neither  to  vote  in  the  assemblies  at  Borne,  nor  to 
hold  any  magistracy  there ;  such  towns  were  Fnndi,  Formiae, 
Cnmaey  Acerrae,  Lanuvium  and  Tusculnm.  Municipia  of  the 
seeond  class  were  those  which  were  completely  incorporated 
with  the  Boman  state,  as  was  the  case  with  Anag^a,  Caere,  and 
Aricia:  these  had  no  separate  administration  of  their  own 
internal  affairs,  whereas  those  of  the  first  dass  retained  their  own 
constitutions  and  magistrates.  The  third  class  of  municipia 
were  those  whose  inhabitants  might  go  to  Borne  and  there 
exerdae  all  the  rights  of  Boman  citizens,  and  yet  retain  at  home 
their  own  administration,  as  was  the  case  with  Tibur,  Praeneste, 
Pisa,  and  many  other  towns. 

The  oolonies  (cokmiae)  stood  to  Borne  in  the  relation  of  chil- 
dren to  a  parent,  and  formed  a  kind  of  miniature  copies  of  the 
city  of  Borne  itself.     A  Boman  colony  differed  from  what  is  now 
aaderstood  by  that  term,  in  this  respect,  that  it  was  established 
in  a  town  or  city  which  had  been  already  inhabited,  before  its 
ooeupation  by  the  Bomans,  and  was  never  founded  without  a 
decree  of  the  senate ;  whereas  a  modem  colony  usually  settles 
in  a  yet  uninhabited  district.    The  colonists,  who  were  sent  into 
such  a  town  as  a  garrison,  usually  received  the  third  part  of 
its  territory  as  their  full  property,  the  remainder  being  left  to 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  became  the  subject 
people,  while  the  colonists  formed  the  ruling  body.     The  ordi- 
Daiy  number  of  colonists  sent  to  one  place  was  800,  and  each 
reeeived  two  jugera  of  land ;  but  this  r^ulation  was  often  modi- 
fied, according  to  curcumstances.    We  must  distinguish  between 
two  kinds  of  oolonies,  viz.  Boman  colonies  (eolaniae  cmuM 
Somanortm)  and  Latin  oolonies  (coloniae  Latinae),    The  settlers 
viight  be  of  the  same  dass  in  both,  but  the  political  rights  of  the 
two  kinds  of  oolonies  were  different.     A  person  going  out  with  a 
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Boman  colony  retained  the  rights  wbidi,  as  a  dtiaen,  he  would 
have  had  at  Borne :  it  seems  also  that  a  penon  eoold  join  • 
Boman  colony  only  by  his  free  consent,  not  by  compnkiDi. 
The  rights  enjoyed  by  a  Latin  colony  were  the  same  as  those 
possessed  by  a  LatmuBy  and  were  altogether  of  an  artifioial  kin^ 
inasmuch  as  they  were  rights  devised  and  granted  by  the  Boman 
senate.  A  Latin  colony  might  consist  of  Boman  citizens,  Latins, 
Hemicans,  or  any  other  allied  nation ;  but  those  Boman  citizens 
who  joined  it  (they  could  not  be  compelled  to  do  so)  lost  thesr 
fiill  franchise  as  Bomans,  which,  however,  they  might  easily 
recover. 

Another  class  of  towns  were  the  prefectores  (j9ra^f(seiMrae\  or 
towns  which  were  by  no  means  reduced  to  perfect  political 
dependence :  they  continued  to  form  distinct  political  commu- 
nities, to  which  Bome  sent  annual  prefects  (jpra^fMi)  to  administer 
justice  to  the  Bomans  residing  in  them.  Such  a  town,  however, 
might  be  a  municipium  or  a  colony;  it  differed  from  other 
Italian  towns  only  in  having  a  prefect;  and  its  inhabitants 
might  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fiiU  Boman  francluse. 

The  Latins  in  Latium,  and  the  different  Latin  colonies,  are 
often  designated  by  the  expression  nomen  ZtUmum :  these  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  allies  or  doeii.  Both  together  are 
mentioned  by  the  name  toeii  nomm  Zaiinmm,  that  is,  aocti  ^ 
nomm  Zatinum,  By  a  singular  mistake,  some  writers  have 
changed  this  into  the  senseless  90cU  nominis  Zaiiniy  forgetting 
the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Bomans  to  omit  the  copulative  H,  as 
in  the  case  of  popuhu  Eomanua  Quiriies,  The  socU^  or  allien 
were  either  foederoH,  that  is,  people  whose  rights  were  seeored 
by  treaties  with  Bome,  and  by  mutual  oaths ;  or  Uberi,  that  is, 
people  to  whom,  after  their  subjagation,  the  Boman  senate  had 
granted  full  independence  or  autonomy,  and  whose  rights,  in 
consequence,  had  no  other  security  than  the  goodwill  of  tlie 
Bomans.  The  inhabitants  of  places  taken  by  the  sword,  or  of 
towns  which  had  been  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion,  were 
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iediiUUi  they  no  longer  formed  distinct  political  bodies;  the^ 
had  no  freedom  nor  commerdnm ;  their  relation  to  the  Eoman 
peofde  was  similar  to  that  of  serfs ;  they  had  lost  their  own 
kmded  property,  and  were  not  allowed  to  acqnire  any  elsewhere, 
so  that  audi  communities  gradually  decayed  and  crumbled  away. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

C0M8TITUTI0N   AND   ADMINISTRATION  OF  THB  KEPUBLIC — ^MIUTART  AFPlTIV 
— RELIGION — ARTS  AND  LITERATURB — MANNERS  AND  STATE  OF  MORAUTT. 

The  constitution  of  the  Soman  republic,  whicli  had  at  first 
been  an  oppressive  aristocracy,  and  had  gradually  become  a  mild 
and  temperate  form  of  democracy,  had  by  this  time  reached  its 
highest  perfection ;  and  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  ibis 
state  of  perfection  continued  down  to  the  end  of  the  Punic  wars, 
when  Polybius,^  himself  a  great  statesman,  saw  its  working,  and 
admired  it.  The  manner  in  which  the  constitution  had  been 
developed,  and  brought  to  that  point  by  many  commotions, 
struggles,  and  secessions  of  the  commonalty,  and  by  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  of  their  tribunes,  has  been  related  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  histoiy :  it  only  remains  here  to  make  a  few 
general  observations  upon  its  character  and  practical  operations. 

The  Boman  constitution  was  not  a  written  document,  such  as 
has  been  drawn  up  in  modem  times  in  several  continental  states ; 
but  like  the  English  constitution,  it  was  gradually  and  practically 
developed  out  of  slender  elements.  Some  parts  of  it,  indeed, 
were  settled  by  written  laws  and  compacts  between  the  two 
orders;  but  others  consisted  in-traditionaiy  forms  and  customs, 
which  were  hallowed  by  time,  and  revered  by  the  Bomans  as 
sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  their  forefathers  (more  majorum)- 
Hence  we  cannot  expect  that  everything  should  have  been  accu- 
rately defined ;  nor  be  surprised  that  owing  to  the  loss  of  >o 
many  ancient  authors  and  public  documents,  we  are  unable  to 
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describe  every  point  with  that  precision  which  we  could  desire. 
Political  power  was  so  widely  and  wonderfully  distributed  among 
the  sereral  bodies  of  which  the  republic  consisted,  viz.,  the  senate, 
the  magistrates,  and  the  remaining  body  of  the  citizens,  that  there 
could  be  no  fear  of  either  anarchy  or  military  despotism ;  for 
each  of  these  three  powers  was  at  once  a  check  upon  and  a 
support  of  the  others,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  each  to  win  and 
preserve  the  goodwill  of  the  others;  the  great  plans  of  the 
rqiublic  could  not  have  been  executed  except  by  the  harmonious 
oo-operation  of  all  parties.  The  consuls  carried  into  effect  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  convoked  the  people  to  the  assemblies, 
levied  the  troops,  determined  the  contingents  which  the  allies 
had  to  furnish  for  the  armies,  and  punished  the  offences  com- 
mitted by  the  soldiers  duriug  the  time  of  their  service.  The 
sums  necessary  for  military  purposes  were  voted  by  the  senate, 
and  when  this  was  done,  the  consuls  required  the  quaestors  or 
public  treasurers  to  take  the  money  from  the  treasury.  The 
senate  had  the  administration  of  the  finances,  or  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  state,  and  controlled  the  accounts  of  the 
censors  and  quaestors.  The  senate  was  also  the  high  court  of 
Justioe,  which  tried  all  crimes  committed  against  the  state,  settled 
disputes  among  the  allies,  and  sent  ambassadors  to,  and  received 
ambassadors  from,  foreign  powers.  The  number  of  ambassadors 
sent  by  the  senate  was  usually  three,  or  ten :  they  formed  a 
select  committee  of  the  senate,  as  it  were,  empowered  to  carry 
on  negotiations;  but  such  negotiations,  before  they  became 
valid,  required  to  be  sanctioned  or  ratified  by  the  senate  and 
people. 

The  political  rights  of  the  people  have  already  been  stated,  in 
the  account  of  their  gradual  growth  and  development.  The  people 
conferred  the  executive  power  upon  the  magistrates,  and  punished 
or  rewarded  them,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
used  their  delegated  authority.  Declarations  of  peace  and  war, 
and  treaties,  were  not  valid  until  they  were  sanctioned  by  the 
people.    A  Boman  citizen  could  not  be  condemned  to  death 
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exoept  by  the  people ;  and  before  tbe  tribes  had  voted  on  kii 
case,  he  might,  if  he  apprehended  condemnation,  withdraw  kdo 
yolnntary  exile.  This  was  a  wise  ciutom,  inasmuch  as  it  enabled 
the  people  to  retract  any  rash  or  uiyast  verdict ;  and  there  an 
several  instances  of  persons  who  thus  escaped,  and  were  after- 
wards triumphantly  recalled  from  exile.  Aiter  the  equalisatm 
of  the  orders  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  the  assembliea  of 
the  eoriae  and  tribes  still  continued  to  be  held,  but  only  for  set 
purposes,  such  as  the  election  of  certain  officers,  and  to  sanotioii 
particular  measures ;  otherwise  they  were  little  more  than  mere 
forms :'  the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  in  their  connection  witt 
the  tribes,  was  now  the  most  important. 

The  powers  of  these  three  bodies,  of  which  the  Bomaniepoblie 
consisted,  were  very  nicely  balanced,  and  their  efficiency  arose 
from  their  co-operation.  A  consul,  for  example,  required  a 
decree  of  the  senate  before  he  could  levy  an  army ;  and  his  treaties 
with  foreign  nations  were  inoperative  unless  they  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  and  people ;  after  the  dose  of  a  campaign 
also  he  might  be  taken  to  account  by  the  people,  for  he  was  a 
responsible  officer.  The  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not 
carry  on  the  administration  of  the  republic  without  the  goodwill 
and  co-operation  of  the  people,  or  of  the  tribunes  who  were  the 
organs  of  the  people,  and  could,  by  their  intercession,  prevent  the 
senate  coming  to  any  resolution.  The  people,  lastly,  were 
benefited  by  acting  in  concord  with  the  senate :  as  the  fanuing 
of  the  toUs,  public  lands,  mines,  and  the  contracts  for  publie 
buildings  were  regulated  by  the  senate,  and  as  the  chief  magis- 
trates had  power  over  the  life  and  death  of  the  citixens  in  tbe 
field,  the  people  had  every  inducement  to  concur  with  the  senate 
and  magistrates  so  long  as  they  did  not  overstep  the  bounds  of 
their  authority.  While  the  powers  of  the  republic  were  thoa 
equally  distributed  and  balanced,  Borne  was  happy  and  flourishing; 

'  The  curiae  m  tuch  altogether  went  diroqgh  certaiB  tonm  and  mhm 
ceased  to  meet,  and  were  reprrsonted  meetings  were  called  comUia  cvftoffr 
only  hy  thirty  headles  (lictifra)  who 
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but  when  one  power  began  to  predominate  oyer  the  others,  the 
equipoise  was  lost,  so  that  the  whole  fabric  fell  into  decay. 

Although  8  consul  united  in  his  person  the  highest  civil  and 
militarj  pQwer,  yet  he  was  not  allowed  to  exercise  the  latter 
witiiin  the  dty,  or  in  its  territory,  for  the  distanee  of  one  mile  all 
roond.  Unlimited  military  power  was  possessed  only  by  a 
dictator,  who  was  appointed  in  times  of  great  danger ;  but  the 
abuses,  which  in  former  times  dictators  had  made  of  their  power, 
are  no  longer  mentioned  in  the  period  we  are  here  speaking  of. 
The  most  important  office,  and  the  one  in  which  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  republic  was  most  energetically  manifested,  was  that 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  people ;  for  they  had  the  right  to  interfere 
in  everything,  stopping  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  and  magis- 
trates, and  affording  their  protection  to  the  injured  and  oppressed. 
Bui  they  had  no  judicial  power.  The  administration  of  justice, 
wbi^  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  consuls  into  those  of  the 
praetors,  had  been  greatly  facilitated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
jua  J^kmtmum,  The  judges,  appointed  by  the  praetor  to  decide 
upon  a  given  case,  were  taken  from  among  the  senators. 

The  administration  of  the  finances  was,  as  we  remarked  above, 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate.  The  public  revenue  consisted  of  the 
tribute  of  the  Eoman  citizens  and  the  Italian  allies,  of  the  rent 
paid  for  the  use  of  the  domain  land,  which  was  let  to  farm  like 
the  tolls,  of  the  port  and  import  duties,  of  the  produce  of  the 
mines,  salt-works,  and  of  the  booty,  all  or  part  of  which  was  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  The  accounts  of  the  public  treasury 
were  kept  by  the  quaestors  {gtutestores\  the  number  of  whom  was 
raised  in  B.C.  275  to  eight,  on  account  of  the  increased  business 
arising  out  of  the  conquests  which  Bome  had  made.  The 
quaestors,  like  other  public  functionaries,  were  assisted  by  clerks 
{judarii  ot  icridae),  who  were  mostly  freedmen,  and  who  fom\ed  a 
distinct  dass  of  persons :  owing  to  their  position,  they  had  no 
claims  to  any  of  the  higher  offices,  though  Cn.  Flavins,  one  of 
them,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  aedileship. 
The  police  of  Bome  was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  the  plebeian 
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AodilM,  and  afterwards,  with  more  extensive  powers,  in  tboae  of 
t)\e  ourule  aediles,  who  had  at  the  same  time  the  stqperiniendeBce 
of  the  temples  and  other  public  buildings;  but  in  times  of 
scarcity  a  praefect  of  the  corn-market  (jfratfectus  annonae)  was 
appointed,  who  had  to  take  care  that  a  sufficient  siqpply  of  food 
was  imported,  and  that  it  was  sold  at  a  fixed  price,  so  as  to  pre- 
vtMit  the  cost  from  being  beyond  the  means  of  the  poor.  No 
other  magistrate  had  such  extensive  power  over  the  public  and 
private  life  of  Roman  citizens  as  the  censors.  Their  msin 
business  from  the  first  had  been  to  draw  up  the  lists  of  the 
senators,  equites,  and  the  remaining  body  of  citizens,  and  to 
ascertain  and  register  the  amount  of  their  property.  But  as  a 
man's  property  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  his  conduct, 
the  censors  soon  became  the  superintendents  of  the  citizens' 
moral  conduct  also ;  and  their  influence  grew  to  an  extraordinary 
extent,  for  it  was  in  their  power  to  determine  a  person's  status 
in  society.  They  could  punish  by  their  censorial  mark  (noia 
eemtoria)  any  violation  of  a  citizen's  duty  towards  the  state,  his 
feilowooitisens,  or  his  own  position ;  dishonourable  occupations ; 
the  squandering  of  property ;  the  profanation  of  things  devoted 
to  religious  purposes;  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  and  a  great 
many  other  offences.  But  however  great  the  influence  of  the 
censors  might  be,  they  could  neither  deprive  a  citizen  of  his 
franchise,  nor  confer  it  upon  a  person  not  possessing  it ;  all  they 
were  empowered  to  do,  was  to  degrade  a  citizen,  that  is,  to 
remove  him  from  his  own  tribe  into  a  less  honourable  one  {(nbu 
$mwere)t  to  make  him  au  aerarian,  or  enter  his  name  in  the  tables 
of  the  Gaerites.  Such  a  punishment  however  was  not  permanent, 
for  the  censors  of  the  next  lustrum  might  always  restore  a  citizen 
to  his  former  position,  if  they  thought  his  conduct  entitled 
him  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  army,  its  regulation, 
according  to  the  centuries  instituted  by  king  Servius  TuUius,  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time  after  the  establishment  of  the 
commonwealth ;  but  the  perpetual  wars  which  followed  one 
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another  in  rapid  saocession,  and  which  made    the  Bomana 
acquainted  with  other  nations,  led  them  to  introduce  yarious 
changes  into  their  own  system.     In  the  earlier  times,  the  wars 
bad  fireqnently  lasted  only  a  few  days  or  weeks,  during  which  the 
loss  of  human  life  cannot  have  been  very  great,  the  hostile  armies 
being  generally  satisfied  with  ravaging  the  fields  of  their  enemies, 
and  with  carrying  away  as  much  booty  as  they  could.    But  after 
the  siege  of  Veii,  the  campaigns  had  become  longer  and  more 
serions ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  Bomans  gone  forth  triumphantly, 
and  with  fresh  yigour,  from  the  wars  with  the  Ghiuls,  than  they 
had  to  fight  against  the  Samnites,  Latins,  Etruscans,  Pyrrhus, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Italy,  with  whom  they  did  not 
straggle  for  the  possession  of  a  few  fields,  but  for  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy.     Whether  the  soldiers  received  any  pay  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  kings,  is  very  doubtfnl :  all  writers  agree  in  stating 
that  miHtary  pay  was  not  introduced  till  the  war  against  Veii, 
which  must  also  be  regarded  as  the  first  occasion  when  the 
Bomans  made  any  progress  in  the  art  of  besieging  a  town. 
Their  ordinary  mode  of  taking  a  place,  if  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise compelled  to  surrender,  was  to  undermine  its  walls;  for  the 
(trieu  or  battering-ram,  by  which  the  walls  were  shattered  to 
pieces,  was  an  invention  of  later  times,  and  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  Bomans. 

At  the  period  of  the  Gallic  war,  the  ancient  brass  armour  was 
exchanged  by  Camillas  for  iron  armour,  a  polished  iron  helmet 
being  a  better  protection  against  the  huge  swords  of  the  bar- 
barians. The  increased  value  of  brass  may  likewise  have 
oontributed  to  the  introduction  of  iron  for  military  purposes. 
Oamilius  is.  also  said  to  have  surrounded  the  shields  of  the 
soldiers  with  iron  rims.  The  original  shields  of  the  Bomans 
{cfypei)  were,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  of  brass ;  but 
after  the  Ydentine  war,  a  different  kind  of  shield  {senium)  was 
introduced,  which  consisted  of  a  wooden  frame  covered  with  the 
hide  of  an  ox.  At  the  same  time,  the  ancient  weapon  of  the 
front  Hues  was  exchanged  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  spear  (pilum) 
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867611  feet  long,  by  which  a  blow  might  be  warded  off,  and  wliich 
might  also  be  used  as  a  weapon  to  attack  the  enemy.  The 
Roman  sword  was  short,  resembling  a  krge  knife,  bnt  many  a 
battle  was  decided  by  it.         . 

A  legion,  according  to  Livy's  account,  consisted  at  the  time  of 
the  Latin  war,  of  five  divisions  or  battalions,  which  are  called 
hasiatitprincipeBy  triarUy  rorarii,  and  accetui.  The  rararii  weare 
slingers,  or  a  sort  of  light-armed  infSuitry,  like  the  later  veUteii 
the  accenn  were  a  reserve  which  followed  the  legion.  The  regular 
number  of  men  contained  in  a  legion  was  4500,  in  addition 
to  which  300  horsemen  were  always  attached  to  it.  Four  legions 
were  generally  levied  every  year,  and  the  allies  had  to  send  a 
contingent  of  double  the  amount.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
Bomans  were  compelled  by  circumstanoes  to  exceed  the  ordinazy 
number ;  as  in  the  war  against  the  Yolscians  in  B.C.  405,  when 
Bome  alone  is  said  to  have  sent  ten  legions  into  the  field.  The 
military  laws,  respecting  the  subordination  of  the  soldiers  and 
officers  to  their  commander,  were  extremely  severe,  as  is  attested 
by  numerous  examples ;  but  when  the  soldiers  were  resting  in 
their  camp,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  their  commander  to  amuse 
himself  with  lus  men  by  gymnastic  exercises  and  games  of  various 
kinds.  The  greatest  reward  bestowed  upon  a  general,  after  a 
successful  campaign,  was  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  city  in  a 
triumphal  procession ;  the  other  rewards  were  usually,  in  them- 
selves, simple  and  trifling,  and  were  given  to  common  spldian 
no  less  than  to  their  commanders ;  but  they  were  always  signifi- 
cant, and  incited  those  who  were  honoured  with  them  to  great 
deeds  in  the  service  of  the  republic. 

A  perfect  system  of  tactics  was  unknown  to  the  Bomans  till 
the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  who  was  not  only  an  able  general  himself 
but  a  writer  on  tactics,  and  who  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
Macedonian  system,  and  with  the  use  of  elephants  in  war.  It  is 
commonly  believed  that  the  Bomans  had  no  navy  before  tiie  first 
Punic  war;  but  this  opinion  is  contradicted,  partly  by  their 
treaties  with  Carthage,  and  partly  by  the  appointment  of  adminlt 
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(duumoiri  nawUea),  who  were  elected  every  year  from  b.o.  443* 
The  sliips  were  probably  frumlsbed  by  the  maritime  towns  subject 
to  Borne.  A  regular  fleet  of  vessels,  with  five  bendies  of  rowers, 
howeyer,  was  not  kept  up  by  the  Bomans  until  their  war  with 
Gflorthage. 

The  religion  of  the  Bomans,  which  was  so  wonderfully  inter- 
woven with  all  the  affairs  of  their  private  and  public  life,  both  in 
war  and  in  peace,  had  been  considerably  modified  by  the  intro* 
dnciion  of  Ghreek  divinities  and  modes  of  worship,  which  were 
engrafted  upon  the  ancient  Italian  religion.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  aediles  opposed  the  adoption  of  foreign  rites ;  for  in  times  of 
great  distress,  the  people,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Sibylline 
books,  would  have  recourse  to  them ;  hoping  to  obtain,  throu^ 
the  mediation  of  foreign  gods,  that  which  their  own  divinities 
seemed  unwilling  to  grant.  It  was  under  such  drcumstanoes 
that  the  image  of  Aesculapius  was  fetched  from  Epidaurus.  The 
worship  of  this  god  brought  to  Bome  a  number  of  Greek  physicians, 
who  undertook  to  cure  the  sick  by  ineuSatio,  that  is,  by  passing 
the  nights  in  the  god's  temple,  and  by  other  religious  ceremonies. 
The  ancient  worship  of  the  native  divinities,  being  thus  more 
and  more  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  fell  into  oblivion,  so  that 
in  many  instances  it  became  a  matter  of  mere  antiquarian  curiosity, 
and  was  as  obscure  and  unintelligible  to  the  Bomans  themselves 
as  it  is  to  ns.  The  auspices  still  continued  to  maintain  their 
ancient  dignity  and  authority,  for  public  undertakings  were  never 
eotered  upon  without  consulting  them.  Isolated  instances  of 
disregard  for  them,  however,  occur  long  before  the  Punic  wars ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  as  early  as  that  time  many  persons  regarded 
them  as  mere  forms,  or  used  them  hypocriticaUy,  as  a  means  for 
unjust  and  selfish  purposes.  At  Borne,  the  letter  of  the  religious 
laws  began*  at  a  very  early  period,  to  prevail  over  their  spiht ; 
until,  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  men  had  lost  all  religious  feeling, 
and  treated  religious  matters  either  with  perfect  indifference  or 
With  contempt. 

Intellectual  culture  is  a  delicate  plant,  which  cannot  well  grow 
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and  derelope  its  quiet  beauties  amid  the  troubles  of  destmotive 
wars ;  hence  its  progress  was  slow  among  the  people  of  Bome. 
Commerce  must  have  been  carried  on,  at  this  time,  to  a  ftrj 
great  extent  with  the  Etruscans  and  southern  Italians,  with 
whom  mercantile  intercourse  was  kept  up  even  in  war,  doling 
those  months  in  which  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  Boman 
merchant-ships  also  visited  Sicily,  and  even  Gartbage»  wbere 
they  were,  by  treaties,  allowed  to  trade.  But  from  Sardinia  and 
Libya,  they  were  excluded  by  the  jealousy  of  Carthage.  The 
main  source  of  wealth  among  the  Bomans,  and  their  most 
honourable  occupation,  was  agriculture:  the  greatest  ge&erak 
and  statesmen,  after  they  had  held  the  helm  of  the  republic  and 
gamed  victories  and  triumphs,  did  not  scruple  to  return  to  tho 
plough,  and  live  in  rutal  retirement,  disdaining  the  pomp  and 
splendour  which  in  other  times  and  countries  woidd  have  been 
inseparable  from  their  high  position.  Bustic  pursuits  produced 
and  nourished  the  highest  virtues  that  characterise  the  best  of 
the  Bomans ;  and  the  greatest  praise  that  a  censor  could  bestow 
upon  a  man  was,  that  he  was  a  good  husbandman  and  father. 
Their  mode  of  living  still  continued  to  be  extremely  simple:  their 
ordinary  food  consisted  of  a  kind  of  porridge  made  of  flour,  and 
of  the  fruits  of  the  fields.  Bread  was  made  at  home  by  tkc 
women.  In  the  time  of  the  Samnite  wars,  wine  was  thought  so 
precious,  that  even  the  libations  to  the  gods  were  mere  drops  of 
wine ;  and  one  Egnatius  Mecenius'  was  not  censured  for  having 
killed  his  wife,  because  she  had  drunk  wine  without  bis  know- 
ledge. The  majority  of  people  dwelt  in  huts,  or  small  cottages, 
and  slept  on  beds  of  straw ;  the  streets  were  not  yet  paved ;  but 
cleanliness  was  enjoined  by  religion  in  all  the  states  of  antiquily. 
Public  buildings,  however,  began  to  be  distinguished  by  their 
grandeur  and  splendour;  and  after  the  second  Samnite  war, 
private  houses  were  better  built  than  they  had  been  before;  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  city  must  then  have  assumed  a  stately 
appearance.    Down  to  the  age  of  Pyrrhus,  houses  were  covered 

•  Plin.  B.  y.  «▼.  14. 
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witb  wooden  shingles,  for  which,  after  that  time,  raintiles 
(im^riee$)  were  subsUtuted. 

Bat»  notwithstanding  this  general  simplicity  in  their  mode  of 
liTiBg,  symptoms  of  extravagance,  and  the  love  of  luxuries,  began 
to  Aow  themselves,  here  and  there,  at  an  early  period.  ^Thus, 
P.  Ccmeiios  Eufinns,  in  B.C.  275,  was  expelled  from  the  senate 
by  tlie  censors,  because  he  possessed  silver  vessels  to  the  amount 
of  ten  pounds ;  and  a  law  against  bribery  had  been  found  necessary 
as  early  as  B.C.  858.  How  easOy  the  rustic  simplidty  of  the 
KomaTiB  degenerated  into  baseness  and  brutality,  is  evident  from 
the  oonduct  of  the  Campanian  legion  at  Hhegium ;  and  from  the 
foci  that,  in  B.C.  83SS,  a  number  of  Soman  ladies  of  rank  were 
eofnvicted  of  having  poisoned  their  husbands.  The  conquest  of 
the  wealthy  dty  of  Tarentum,  and  the  splendid  booty  whick-was 
there  taken,  increased  the  taste  for  luxuries  of  every  kind,  and 
for  the  ornaments  of  Ufe.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  Boman 
history,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  luxuries  and  refinement  of 
the  Greeks  seldom  benefited  the  Bomans,  as  it  might  have  done ; 
and  numerous  cases  are  on  record  which  show  that  the  Bomans, 
hke  barbarians,  could  not  exercise  any  control  over  their  enjoyment 
of  novel  luxuries,  which  only  debased  them  through  their  intemper- 
ance and  want  of  moderation.  The  first  silver  coins  were  issued  at 
Borne  in  B.C.  2&9,  probably  on  account  of  the  extended  intercourse 
widi  foreign  nations.  Down  to  the  year  b.o.  800,  the  Bomans 
had  sHowed  their  beards  to  grow  freely,  but  in  that  year  Greek 
barbers  are  said  to  have  come  from  Sicily,  and  to  have  introduced 
the  custom  of  shaving.  In  later  times,  wealthy  Bomans  used  to 
keep  flhiTes,  whose  sole  duty  was  to  shave  their  masters ;  while 
the  majority  of  the  people  went  to  the  public  shops  of  the 
barbers,  which  were  great  places  of  resort  in  the  morning,  when 
Bombers  of  idle  loungers  assembled  there  and  talked  over  the 
news  of  the  day. 

literary  and  8cientifi,c  pursuits  were  still  foreign  to  the  Bomans; 
for  the  object  of  their  education  was,  on  the  whole,  no  other  than 
to  train  the  young  men  in  a  manner  that  would  make  them  good 
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citiseoB,  and  render  them  fit  to  serve  their  oonntiy  in  w«r  and 
peace.  The  young  nobles  received  the  instruction  which  vas 
thought  neoessaiy  for  these  purposes,  firom  Etruscan  teadien. 
The  arts,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  were  cultivated  to  a  oon- 
siderable  degree,  but  more  by  Etruscans  and  Greeks  residing  it 
Bome  than  by  the  Bomans  themselves ;  for  artists  were  not  beM 
in  any  high  esteem,  and  the  arts  never  flourish  where  th^  are 
not  honoured.  Painting  alone  seems  to  have  formed  an  ezoepdoi^ 
as  Fbbius  Pictor,  a  distinguished  painter,  received  his  surname 
from  his  art.  The  numerous  gold  and  silver  vessels,  which  were 
dedicated  in  the  temples,  indicate  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
republic.  After  the  subjugation  of  Latium,  we  hear  of  several 
equestrian  statues  being  erected  at  Eome;  and  the  numbers 
of  works  of  art,  which  were  carried  to  the  sovereign  city  from  the 
conquered  towns  of  Etruria  and  southern  Italy,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  statement,  that  after  the  taking  of  Yolsinii,  2000  statues 
were  carried  to  Eome.  The  first  sun-dial  was  set  up  at  Borne  in 
B.C.  293,  by  L.  Papirius  Cursor.  The  ignorance  or  want  of  skill 
of  the  Bomans  in  music  is  manifest  from  the  following  anecdote. 
The  Etruscan  flute-players  had  enjoyed  the  privil^e  of  taking 
their  meals  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter ;  and  when  the  senate  took 
this  privilege  from  them,  they  emigrated  to  Tibur.  As  there 
was  now  nobody  at  Bome  that  could  play  the  flute  at  sacrifices, 
the  senate  summoned  them  to  return,  but  they  refused.  The 
Tiburtines  were  thereupon  induced  to  make  the  flute-players 
drunk,  and  having  succeeded  in  this,  they  carried  them  in  their 
sleep  to  Bome,  where  their  ancient  privilege  was  restored  to 
them.  In  B.C.  364,  Etruscan  dancers  and  actors  (ftdVoiMtt 
hutrifmei)  were  invited  frt)m  Etruria  to  avert  a  plague,  from 
which  Bome  was  then  suffering.  Such  hired  actors  never  eigoyed 
any  estimation  at  Bome^  and  were  excluded  from  the  civic  fna- 
chise ;  but  free-bom  youths  had  their  own  amusements,  in  reciting 
comic  and  frivolous  songs  accompanied  by  dramatic  gesticulation. 
The  time  for  the  development  of  literature  was  only  just  beginning 
to  dawn ;  the  Bomans  of  that  period  were  more  ambitious  to 
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aoonnpiish  great  militaiy  feats,  and  to  display  bold  and  manly 
oonrage,  than  to  spend  their  time  in  the  refined  amusements  of  the 
Greeks,  who  in  their  sight  were  a  degenerate  race. 

Some  bad  long  been  connected  with  Carthage  by  treaties ;  and 
her  iftlations  with  foreign  powers  were  extended  in  b.o.  373» 
when  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  sent  an  embassy  to 
Borne,  and  concluded  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  conquerors 
of  Italy.  In  the  following  year,  the  city  of  ApoUonia,  on  the 
Ionian  gulf,  likewise  sent  an  embassy  to  Bome,  but  its  object  is 
not  known.  Bome  therefore  was  no  longer  a  stranger  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

TUB  FIRST    FUNIC  WAR — SICILY    THE    FIKST    SOMAIt   PROYINCB — IKTEBIVAI 
HISTORY   DUaiNQ  THE   PERIOD   OP   THE  FIRST   PUNIC   WAR. 

After  the  conquest  of  Italy,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Bomaos 
to  remain  peaceful  neighbours  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  in 
possession  of  all  the  fair  island  of  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  kingdom  of  Hiero,  and  the  north-eastern  district,  which 
was  ruled  over  by  the  Mamertines  of  Messana.  The  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  two  republics  had  become  too  manifest  daring  the 
war  of  the  Romans  against  Tarentum.  An  opportunity  ^ 
giving  vent  to  this  feeling  occurred  soon  after  the  taking  of 
Ehegium.  The  Campanians,  who  had  been  masters  of  that  tovB* 
had  been  allied  with  the  Mamertines,  who  were  likewise  ItalianBi 
and  who,  after  serving  as  mercenaries  in  Sicily,  had  taken  poe- 
session  of  Messana  in  the  same  base  and  cruel  manner  as  that  by 
which  the  Campanians  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Bhegium. 
The  fall  of  the  latter  town  deprived  the  Mamertines  of  their  only 
Mends  and  supporters.  In  conjunction  with  them,  the  Mame^ 
tines  had  spared  neither  the  possessions  of  the  Carthaginians  is 
Sicily,  nor  the  Greek  towns,  and  had  conquered  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  the  island.  King  Hiero  of  Syracuse  now  longed  to 
punish  them  for  the  outrages  which  they  had  committed  duriag 
many  years :  with  an  army,  which  he  had  formed  of  his  own 
subjects,  he  took  from  them  some  towns  they  had  subjugated; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Messana,  gained  a  dectsiTe 
victory  over  them,  in  which  their  commander  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  Mamertines  were  so  much  weakened  by  this  defeat,  that  they 
.  were  on  the  point  of  imploring  the  mercy  of  their  oonqueror, 
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when  they  were  saved  by  the  interference  of  a  Carthaginian  com- 
mander, who  was  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Messana;  for  the 
Carthaginians  foresaw  that  a  connection  between  the  Mamertines 
and  Hiero  might  draw  the  Eomana  into  the  island,  and  thua 
iuTolTC  them  in  a  struggle  with  Borne  for  the  possession  of 
Sicily,  the  complete  conquest  of  which,  they  fancied,  they  might 
no^r  easily  accomplish.  But  the  Mamertines  were  divided  among 
themselves ;  for  the  proffered  protection  of  Carthage  created  fear 
and  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  many  of  them,  who  would  have 
preferred  an  alliance  with  some  Italian  power.  As  Hiero  was 
neaSj  to  make  another  attack  upon  them,  no  time  was  to  be  lost; 
and  while  one  part  of  the  Mamertines  accepted  the  protection  of 
Carthage,  the  other  applied  for  assistance  to  Home.  It  was  now 
scarcely  six  years  since  Bome  had  inflicted  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment on  her  own  subjects,  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime 
as  the  Mamertines ;  and  she  ought  to  have  rejected  their  offer  of 
aDiance  with  scorn  and  indignation;  but  ambition,  and  the  love  of 
dominion,  prevailed  over  every  other  feeling.  The  mtgority  of  the 
senators,  indeed,  obeyed  the  laws  of  conscience  and  honour,  and 
rejected  the  proposal ;  but  the  consuls,  eager  for  war,  brought  the 
matter  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  in  their  jealousy  of 
Carthage,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war,  and 
of  rich  booty,  allowed  themselves  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  agree 
to  the  aUiance  with  the  Mamertines,  and  to  promise  them  their 
assistance.'  This  decree,  which  was  passed  in  B.C.  264,  is  a 
greater  disgrace  to  Bome  than  even  the  murder  of  C.  Pontius : 
it  shows  that  the  constitution  was  already  inclining  too  much 
to  the  democratical  side,  though  the  republic  itself  did  not  suffer 
tny  material  injury  from  this  state  of  things  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
As  in  the  meantime  Hiero  had  been  pressing  hard  upon  the 
Mamertines,  the  Carthaginian  party  admitted  a  Carthaginian 
ganison  into  the  acropolis,  and  Hiero  was  thus  obliged  to  give 
Qp  all  further  undertakings  against  the  place.  He  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  by  the  Carthaginians  to  make  peace  with  Messana ; 

1  Polyb.  i.  12. 
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and  as  the  BomanB  had  promised  their  assistance  only  againsi 
Hiero,  they  had  now  lost  every  pretext  that  could  justify  thai 
interference  on  behalf  of  the  lifomertines.    For  some  time  the 
Romans  seem  to  have  hesitated  as  to  what  course  th^  should 
pursue :  at  last  they  resolved  on  war  against  the  Carthaginians ; 
and  a  legate  of  the  consul  Appius  Gkudius  appeared  at  Bhegium 
with  an  army,  and  a  number  of  triremes  whidi  had  been 
furnished  by  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy,  for  the  Roman  fleet  had 
been  completely  neglected.    The  legate,  however,  was  prevented 
from  crossing  over  into  Sicily  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was 
stationed  in  Uie  straits :  he  therefore  sailed  in  a  boat  to  Messana, 
to  proclaim  to  the  Mamertines  that  the  "Raiwt**  would  deliver 
them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Carthaginians.    Soon  after  his 
return,  he  succeeded,  during  a  favourable  wind,  in  safely  readiing 
the  coast  of  Sicily  with  his  fleet.    Hanno,  the  commander  of  the 
Carthaginian  garrison  ai  Messana,  was  treacherously  compdied 
to  surrender  the  citadel  to  the  Romans.    Another  Carthaginian 
general  had  in  the  meantime  brought  an  army  to  Sicily,  and 
was  approaching  Messana  with  a  fleet.    He  called  upon  the 
Romans,  in  the    name    of   Carthage,    to  evacuate   Measana 
and  SicQy  before  a  certain  day;    and  as  they  refused,  the 
Carthaginians,  in  conjunction  with    Hiero,  but    in    separate 
camps,  began  to  blockade  Messana.    In  the  night  the  consul* 
Appius  Claudius  himself,  landed  with  fresh  legions  in  Sidly, 
and  drew  up  his  army  near  that  of  Hiero,  who,  being  beaten 
before   the    Carthaginians    could   send   him    any   assistance^ 
retreated  to  Syracuse.    The  consul  next  made  an  attack  upon 
the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  considerably  weakened 
their  forces  by  putting  to  death  all  the  Italian  mercenaries  serving 
in  their  army,  though,  being  emigrants  from  the  countries  which 
had  recently  been  subdued  by  Rome,  they  might  have  been  of 
great  service  to  the   Carthaginians.    But   the    latter    feared 
treachery :  the  consequence  was,  that  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Romans ;  whereupon  they  withdrew  among  their  subject-towns 
in  the  island,  to  spend  the  winter  there,  while  the  R/^munt 
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followed  up  thdr  victory  over  Hiero,  and  encamped  under  the 
walls  of  Syracuse.  But  nothing  dedsiye  was  accomplished,  for 
they  soon  retreated  to  Messana,  and  the  Syracusans,  who  had 
already  suffered  so  much  from  the  Carthaginians,  were  not 
inclined  to  continue  the  war  against  the  Bomans.  In  B.C.  268» 
the  eonsuls,  M'.Otaoilius  and  M'.  Valerius,  landed  with  their 
armies  in  Sicily,  without  any  obstacle,  and  Centoripa,  Agyrinm, 
and  Halaesa  surrendered  to  them :  sixty-seven  towns  in  all  are 
said  to  hare  submitted  to  Bome.'  When  the  consuls  approached 
Syracuse,  Hiero  complied  with  the  wishes  of  his  people,  and 
offered  peace,  which  the  consuls  gladly  accepted,  for  their  armies 
were  already  suffering  from  want  of  provisions.  The  long 
restored  all  the  Bonum  prisoners  to  freedom,  paid  down  a  contii- 
bution  of  200  talents,  and  became  the  ally  of  Bome.*  He 
faiibfully  kept  his  engagements ;  and  without  taking  any  active 
part  in  the  war  against  Carthage,  supported  the  Bomans  with 
money,  arms,  and  provisions.  The  peace  with  Hiero  may  be 
regarded  as  the  real  beginning  of  the  iirst  Punic  war,  though 
most  writers  date  it  from  the  passage  of  Claudius's  legate  into 
Sicily,  in  b.o.  264. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Carthage  might  reasonably  hope 
for  a  fortunate  issue  of  the  contest,  since  she  possessed  a  consi- 
derable navy,  large  and  fertile  dominions,  a  treasury  well  stocked 
by  the  tribute  of  her  subjects,  whereby  she  was  enabled  to  engage 
the  service  of  large  numbers  of  mercenaries,  and  a  long  expe- 
rienee  in  maritime  undertakings.  Bome,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
few  resources,  no  navy,  and  but  small  armies,  since,  as  yet,  no 
great  reliance  could  be  placed  on  her  allies ;  but  the  armies  she 
had  at  her  command  consisted  of  citizens  ready  to  fight  for  their 
eonntry  to  the  last :  she  had  courage,  perseverance,  and  firmness. 
Her  constitution  was,  at  that  time,  in  its  full  bloom,  while  that 
of  Carthage  was  already  in  its  decline.  Carthage  was  unable  to 
raise  armies  of  citizens :  she  was  obliged  to  form  them  of  foreign 

'  Diodor.  Eclog,  amiii.  5.  , 

*  Oroa.  ir.  7  ;  Polyb.  i.  16,  ipeaks  of  only  100  Uienti. 
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meroenaries,  who  might  be  formidable  in  war  for  a  time,  when 
commanded  by  a  great  and  experienced  general,  bat  might  also 
be  very  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  republic,  and  were  ever 
ready  to  rebel.  So  long  as  the  republic  was  able  to  pay  them 
well,  and  to  keep  the  enemy  away  from  AMca,  defeats  afieeted 
her  but  little,  and  Carthage  was  safe ;  but  when  at  lengtii  the 
Bomans  attacked  her  in  her  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
she  could  place  bo  reliance  upon  her  hired  protectors,  who  cared 
for  nothing  but  pay  and  booty,  the  fall  of  the  African  republic 
was  unavoidable. 

After  the  peace  with  Hiero,  the  Bomans  penetrated  into  the 
western  parts  of  Sicily.  Segesta  received  them,  and  concluded 
a  favourable  treaty  with  them ;  and  many  other  towns  followed 
its  example.  The  Carthaginians  did  not  make  their  appearanoe 
in  the  field ;  and  after  the  brilliant  campaign  of  the  consuls,  one 
would  have  thought  that  the  conquest  of  Sicily  would  be  a 
matter  of  small  difficulty,  and  that  peace  was  not  far  off:  but  the 
idea  of  driving  the  Carthaginians  from  the  island  altogether,  and 
of  making  themselves  masters  of  it,  did  not  occur  to  the  Bomam 
till  after  the  taking  of  Agrigentum.  This  town  was  def(raided 
by  Hannibal  the  son  of  Gisco,  and  in  B.C.  262  it  was  besieged 
bv  the  Bomans  for  seven  months.  They  exerts  themselves 
with  the  greatest  perseverance,  and  in  spite  of  very  un&vouraUs 
circumstances,  at  length  compelled  the  town  to  surrender.  The 
large  Carthaginian  garrison,  which  bad  been  stationed  widun  tbe 
extensive  walls  of  the  city,  was  allowed  to  escape,  and  many  of 
the  citizens  followed  them.  The  Bomans  then  took  possession  ai 
the  place,  and  indulged  in  aU  the  horrors  which  usually  aooom- 
pany  such  a  conquest  :^  25,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
sold  into  slavery,  and  the  city  was  plundered  and  ransacked  by 
the  soldiers,  who  were  eager  to  indemnify  themselves  for  tbe 
hardships  they  had  endured  during  the  long  siege.  AgrigcDtom 
was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Bomans,  and  exists  to  this  day, 

*  Polyb.  i.  17,  &c.  ;  Diodor.  S(^.  zxiii.,  &c. ;  Zonar.  viu.  10. 
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under  the  name  of  Girgenti,  attesting  its  former  greatness  by  its 
magnificent  rains. 

After  the  loss  of  Agxigentum,  Hanno,  who  had  been  sent  out 
to  its  relief,  was  re-called  and  heavily  fined.     While  the  Bomans 
were  making  progress  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  the  Cartha-< 
ginians,  who,  during  the  first  period  of  the  war  had  no  able 
generals,  were  in  danger  from  their  own  mercenaries,  who  were 
damorons  for  pay.    A  numerous  band  of  Gauls  was  destroyed 
by  a  treacherous  and  cruel  stratagem,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
going  over  to  the  enemy.    In  the  meantime  the  CarthaginiaD 
fleet,  which  ruled  over  the  sea,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy,  no 
part  of  which  could  be  protected ;  and  many  of  the  towns  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily  were  induced  by  fear  again  to  place  themselves 
under  the  dominion  of  Carthage.    This  turn  of  the  war  con- 
vinced the  Bomans  that  no  decisive  advantages  could  be  gained 
without  a  fleet,  and  that  victories  in  Africa  alone  could  bring 
the  war  to  a  dose.    The  senate,  therefore,  determined  to  build  a 
fleet,  and  attack  the  enemy  on  his  own  element.     The  woody 
diain  of  the  Apennines  furnished  the  timber,  and  a  Carthaginian 
quinquereme,  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium, 
and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  served  as  the  model 
after  which  they  built  their  first  ships  of  war.     One  hundred 
and  thirty  ships*  were  now  built,  within  sixty  days  after  the 
trees  had  been  felled.    Each  quinquereme  had  800  rowers  and 
200  marines.  As  the  Bomans  had  no  practised  rowers  or  saUors, 
the  men  were  trained  for  their  work  on  scaffoldings  on  shore, 
and  afterwards,  for  a  short  tune,  in  the  ships  themselves,  while 
they  lay  at  anchor.    All  this  was  done  in  the  greatest  hurry, 
as  the  condition  of  Sicily  did  not  allow  of  delay.    The  vessels 
thus  hastily  constructed  were,  of  course,  not  very  durable ;  and 
they  were  awkward  and  unwieldy  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Carthage.     But  the  Bomans  deserve  our  admiration  on  this 
oecaaion,  not  only  for  the  almost  incredible  rapidity  with  which 

*  Aoeording  to  Polybiaf  (i.  20)  tbit  fleet  confuted  of  120  ahipt,  10^ 
<|uiDqiieremet  and  20  triremes. 
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they  overcame  all  difficulties  and  proyided  thmnadreft  wift  • 
fleet,  but  also  for  tlie  boldness  with  which  they  at  once  Tenuirat 
upon  the.dangerons  dement,  the  sea. 

Meantime  a  Carthaginian  general,  Hamilcar,  had  oomnMBoed 
acting  on  the  offenatye,  and  was  Uodading  Selesta.  The  BomaB 
legate,  G.  CaediliQS,  had  been  beaten  by  him  in  aa  attempt  to 
relieve  the  town.  As  the  consuls,  Gn.  Gomdius  Scipio  and 
G.  Duilius,  B.C.  S60,  were  still  engaged  in  saperintending  the 
preparations  for  the  fleet,  the  praetor  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  in  Sicily  until  the  0<»i8alB  should  arrive.  Gn.  CondiBs, 
however,  sailed  to  Messana  as  socm  aa  poeaible  with  a  part  of 
the  fleet ;  but  he  was  credulous  and  stupid  enough  to  tSkm 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  go  and  take  possession  of  the  Ljparian 
islands :  a  Garthaginian  commander  lay  in  ambush,  and  on  his 
appearance  the  "Romans  were  seized  with  a  panic ;  they  fled  to 
the  shore,  the  consul  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  entire  squadron 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Garthaginians,  who  had 
ridiculed  the  maritime  undertaking  of  the  Bomans,  now  faneied 
that  they  could  destroy  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  fleet  before  it 
reached  Sicily;  but  their  calculation  was  wrong.  Alter  the 
defeat  of  his  colleague,  G.  Duilius  undertook  the  command.  He 
was  well  aware  that  the  ridicule  of  the  enemy  was  not  undeserved ; 
but  he  devised  a  means  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  his  awkward 
ships  available,  by  depriving  the  enemy  of  the  advantage  of  their 
superiority  in  manoeuvring  the  vessels,  and  by  changing  as  it 
were  the  sea-fight  into  a  land-fight.  He  provided  every  Bomai 
ship  with  a  boarding  bridge,  sufficiently  broad  for  two  or  three 
men  abreast :  these  bridges  were  thrown  upon  the  hostile  ship 
by  means  of  a  simple  mechanism*  and  took  hold  of  them  with 
grappling  irons. 

Prepared  in  this  manner,  G.  Duilius  went  boldly  out  to  meet 
the  enemy,  whose  fleet  was  ravaging  the  coast  of  Mylae.  The 
Garthaginians  hastened  to  battle  as  to  a  certain  victory,  and 
neglected  even  the  most  necessary  precautions.  Thirty  of  their 
ships,  which  were  first  attacked  by  the  boarding  bridges,  were 
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tsken;  and  tlie  others,  as  soon  as  they  came  near  enough, 
experienced  the  same  fate.  The  Carthaginians  aUlast  became 
hopeless,  and  took  to  flight,  fourteen  Carthaginian  ships  were 
destroyed,  3000  men  lolled  and  7000  made  prisoners,  while  the 
Bomans  do  noV^eem  to  have  lost  a  single  ship.  The  immediate 
reault  of  this  victory  was,  that  the  siege  of  Segesta  was  raised. 
C.  Duilius  was  rewarded  for  his  naval  victory,  the  first  that 
fiome  had  ever  gained,  not  only  with  a  triumph,  but  with 
distinctions  which  lasted  during  his  whole  life-time ;  for  he  was 
allowed  to  be  accompanied  home  in  the  evening  from  banquets 
with  torch-light  and  music,  and  a  column  (columna  roatrata) 
adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  captured  ships,  was  erected,  with 
an  inscription  recording  the  details  of  his  victory.' 

In  the  following  campaign,  B.C.  259,  the  Bomans  no  longer 
thought  it  necessary  to  direct  their  whole  force  against  Sicily, 
bat  while  the  consul  C.  Aquillius  undertook  the  war  in  that 
island  with  only  one  consular  army,  his  colleague  L.  Cornelius 
Seipio,  saQed  out  with  the  fleet,  to  make  an  attack  upon  Sardinia 
and  Corsica.  The  whole  of  the  former  island  was  subject  to 
Cartilage,  and  of  the  latter  at  least  the  coast.  Aleria  in  Corsica 
was  taken  by  the  Eomans,  and  a  Carthaginian  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Hannibal,  was  destroyed ;  whereupon  Hannibal  was 
put  to  death  by  his  own  men,  with  whom  he  had  escaped  to  the 
shore,  but  he  was  honourably  buried  by  the  Bomans.  Seipio 
now  landed  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and  carried  away  a  large 
number  of  prisoners.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Olbia,  however, 
a  numerous  Carthaginian  army  made  its  appearance  and  induced 
the  consul  to  retreat. 

Carthage  suflered  much  from  this  piratical  expedition  of  the 
Bomans ;  but  the  turn  which  the  war  had  tiiken  in  Sicily,  through 
the  diminution  of  their  forces,  was  even  more  injurious  to  the 

*  Some  fivgments  of  this  inteription  part  of  tn  accurate  rcBtoration  made 

are   atiU   extant;    but  whether  the  at  a  later  time  vrhen   the  original 

marble  ilaba  on  which  they  are  en-  monument  was  deairoyed,  is  a  matter 

graTed  are  the  original  ones,  or  formed  of  dispute  among  the  learned. 
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Romans ;  for  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar  took  seyeral  towns,  and 
killed  abouV  4000  Romans ;  his  operations  for  fortifying  what 
he  possessed,  as  well  as  for  reooTering  what  had  been  lost,  were 
so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  the  consul  Aquillius  was  compiled 
to  oouiine  himself  to  acting  on  the  defensive.  At  the  same  time, 
Rome  was  threatened  by  a  conspiracy  within  her  own  walls: 
4000  Samnites,  who  had  been  enlisted  for  the  service  of  the 
fleet,  were  quartered  at  Rome ;  there  they  fonnd  many  of  their 
countrymen  in  slavery,  and  their  sympathies  established  a  bond 
of  union  between  them  :  slaves  of  other  nations  also,  and  all  in 
fact  who  were  thirsting  for  vengeance,  were  readily  admitted  into 
the  conspiracy.  Three  thousand  slaves  are  said  to  have  thus 
joined  the  Samnites.  Their  intention  was  to  set  firs  to  the  city, 
and  rouse  the  whole  slave  population  to  rebellion.  But  the  plot 
was  communicated  to  the  senate  by  the  commander  of  the 
Samnites,  and  the  conspiracy  was  suppressed.  The  Boman 
ascendancy  in  Sicily  also  was  restored,  inB.o.  258,  by  the  consul 
A.  Atilius  Calatinus.  Myttistratum  had  been  besieged  by  the 
Romans  for  seven  months,  and  the  Carthaginian  garrison  still 
held  out ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  dying  of  hunger,  and  suiforiog 
intense  misery.  The  Carthaginians  at  last  quitted  the  plaee, 
leaving  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  to  settle  their  affairs  with  the 
Romans  as  well  as  they  could.  But  the  latter  had  no  mercy : 
the  town  was  taken  by  storm ;  nearly  all  its  inhabitants  were 
massacred,  and  the  few  survivors  had  to  spend  the  remaind^  of 
their  days  in  slavery.  From  Myttistratum  the  Romans  marched 
to  Camarina ;  but  on  their  way  thither  through  the  mountains, 
they  fell  into  a  danger  similar  to  that  which  threatened  the 
Romans  in  their  first  war  against  the  Samnites,  and  were  saved 
by  a  similar  act  of  heroism.  A  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  M. 
Calpumius  Flamma,^  with  a  bravery  equal  to  that  of  Leonidas 


'  It  it  tingvilar  that  the  name  of  pnrnins    Flanima,  Tarro   called  him 

this  gallant  officer  is  not  the  same  in  Caedidut,  and  Clraidint  Quadrigtfint 

all  aocQunts;  for  while  Livj  {£pit,  mentioned  him   under  the  name  of 

xrii.  and  xxiL  60)  caUt  him  M.  Gal*  Laberini.~See  GeUiua,  iii.  7. 
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at  Thennopylae,  opposed  the  whole  hostile  anny  in  a  narrow 
mcmntain  pass,  with  a  gallant  band  of  300  comrades,  while  the 
Eomans  gained  a  free  passage.  The  tribune  himself  was 
afterwards  found  bleeding  among  the  corpses  of  his  companions ; 
baft  his  life  was  saved.  .Gamarina  and  G«la  were  then  taken  and 
destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  or  sold  as 
slaves.  £nna  also  surrendered,  and  the  consul  appeared  before 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  near  Panormus,  but  the  enemy  did  not 
venture  to  come  forward. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  B.C.  257,  nearly  one-half  of 
Sicily  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the 
Bomans  had  only  recovered  what  they  had  previously  lost.  A 
naval  victory,  which  C.  Atilius  gained  off  Tyndaris,  gave  them 
fresh  hopes  of  terminating  the  war,  in  which  they  were  only 
wasting  their  strength.  Their  exertions  were  immense,  and, 
in  B.C.  256,  a  fleet  of  830  quinqueremes,  each  manned  by 
800  marines,  sailed  out  under  the  consuls,  L.  Manlius  and 
M.  Atilhifl  Eegulus,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  over  to  Africa. 
The  Carthaginians  met  them  with  350  quinqueremes,  which 
earned  150,000  men;  and  then  was  fought  the  greatest  naval 
action  that  the  world  had  yet  seen.  The  encounter  of  the  two 
fleets  took  place  off  Ecnomus.  The  Carthaginians  were  oom- 
nianded  by  Hamilcar,  the  ablest  of  their  generals,  and  by  Hanno. 
The  battle  which  ensued  was  decisive  and  destructive :  the  Car- 
thaginians were  completely  defeated ;  more  than  thirty  of  their 
•hips  were  sunk,  and  sixty-four  were  taken  with  their  crews, 
while  the  Eomans  lost  only  twenty-four."  While  the  consuls 
were  repairing  their  damaged  vessels,  in  order  to  sail  fop  Africa, 
Hanno  appeared  before  them,  suing  for  peace ;  but  his  suit  was 
fruitless.  The  Eoman  soldiers  left  the  Sicilian  coast  with  sad 
forebodings ;  but  Eegulus,  a  presumptuous  and  fool-hardy  man, 
suppressed  their  murmurs  by  threats  of  the  severest  punishment. 
Hamilear  and  Hanno  divided  the  remnant  of  their  fleet,  intending 
to  cruise,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunities  that 

•  Polyb.  i.  26,  &c 
N  2 
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might  occur  to  strike  a  blow  against  the  enemy ;  bnt  Haimo 
afterwards  altered  his  plan,  and  made  for  Carthage.  The  Romans 
landed  in  Africa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Clupea, 
which,  on  their  approach,  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  and 
occupied  by  the  Romans,  as  their  head-quarters.  From  this 
place  they  made  ravaging  excursions  over  the  country,  which 
was  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  covered  with  splendid  villas. 
The  Carthaginians  could  not  venture  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
field,  as  their  main  army  was  still  in  Sicily.  The  Romans  carried 
away,  as  booty,  everything  they  thought  worth  removing ;  and  a 
countless  multitude  of  prisoners,  and  herds  of  captured  cattle 
were  driven  to  Clupea.  At  the  dose  of  the  year,  the  consul, 
L.  Manlius,  returned  to  Rome,  with  a  portion  of  the  fleet  and 
27,000  prisoners ;  a  measure  which  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
for,  since  the  senate  cannot  have  been  so  short-sighted  as  to 
think  that  the  army  of  Regulus  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  of  Carthage. 

Whether  Regulus  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Africa,  or  whether, 
as  Polybius  says,'  it  was  his  own  wish  to  do  so,  in  order  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  dose,  so  that  his  successors  might  not  reap 
the  glory  of  subduing  Carthage,  is  a  doubtful  question ;  for  our 
authorities  contradict  one  another ;  at  any  rate,  we  may  here 
remark,  that  Regulus  is  one  of  the  characters  who  are  much 
overrated  in  history.  He  had  indeed  the  Roman  virtues  of  his 
age ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  a  great  general ;  and  he  enter* 
tained  a  presumptuous  confidence  in  his  own  good  fortune,  for 
which  he  had  afterwards  to  atone,  to  the  injury  of  his  coantrj 
no  less  than  of  himself. 

Early  in  B.C.  255,  Regulus  opened  the  new  campaign,  by 
laying  siege  to  the  town  of  Adis.  In  the  meantime,  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  brought  over  a  part  of  their  Sicilian  army^  bnt 
neither  their  commanders  nor  their  soldiers  had  any  ooorage. 
nor  did  they  yet  understand  the  nature  of  a  Roman  war ;  they 
therefore  withdrew  to  the  mountains,  although  their  caTahry 

•  I.  81. 
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and  elephants  miglit  have  been  used  in  the  plains  with  great 

effect  against  the  Romans.   Their  attempts,  from  their  position  in 

the  mountains,  to  relieve  Adis,  were  useless ;  their  infantry  was 

beaten  and  dispersed.    A  fearful  number  of  Carthaginians  is  said 

to  have  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  the  rest  retreated  within  the 

walls  of  their  city.     Tunis  was  taken  by  Begulus,  and  seventy* 

four  other  places  submitted  to  him.    The  Numidians  also  threw 

off  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  and  completed  the  devastation  of 

the  country.      In  this  campaign,  Begulus  is  reported  to  have 

encountered  on  the  river  Bagradas,  a  gigantic  serpent,  which 

measured  120  feet  in  length,  and  attacked  and  devoured  the 

aoldiers.    The  monster,  it  is  said,  could  not  be  overcome  until 

the  whole  Boman  army  attacked  iV^    Carthage  was  crowded  to 

excess  by  the  numbers  of  country  people  who  had  taken  refuge 

in  it,  and  who  began  to  suffer  from  famine  and  disease.     Under 

these  distressing   ^cumstanoes,  the  Carthaginians    sent    an 

embassy  to  the  Boman  camp,  to  negotiate  for  peace.     Begulus 

might  now  have  concluded  the  war,  and  obtained  for  Bome  an 

indemnification  for  the  great  losses  she  had  ahready  sustained ; 

but  bdieving  that  he  held  the  fate  of  Carthage  in  his  hands,  he 

wished  to  make  the  greatest  possible  use  of  his  supposed  power, 

and  thus  to  leave  nothing  whatever  for  a  successor  to  do.     He 

therefore  required  Carthage  to  give  up  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  to 

f^store  all  the  Boman  prisoners  without  ransom,  to  give  ransom 

for  those  who  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  to  pay  an 

umual  tribute,  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Bome,  to  renounce 

the  tight  of  carrying  on  any  war  without  the  sanction  of  Bome, 

to  snirender  all  ships  of  war  with  the  exception  of  one,  and  to 

^ist  Rome  in  her  military  undertakings  if  she  thought  fit  to  ask 

for  such  support.     To  these  insolent  and  exorbitant  demands  the 

Carthaginian  envoys  made  no  answer,  for  Carthage  was  yet  too 

strong  to  submit  to  such  humiliating  terms;    but  it  would 

*  This  tale,  though  it  was  related      tion  which  Naoviui  had  given  of  the 
V  Utj,  it  a  men  fable,  and  was  pro-     first  Punic  war. 
••klyderivcd^m  the  poetical  deserip- 
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probably  have  fallen  neyertbeless,  but  for  tbe  valoiir  and  skill  of 
one  man,  and  that  man  a  foreigner,  Xanthippua  of  Sparta. 

Xanthippas  was  engaged  in  the  servioe  of  the  Carthaginian 
army,  though  he  was  probably  not  a  common  mercenary :  he  nmst 
have  distinguished  himself  before,  and  acquired  fame  in  the  wan 
which  had  been  carried  on  in  Greece,  for  othervrise  it  would  be 
difficult  to  understand  how  he  could  have  gained  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  the  Carthaginian  people,  who  at  this  critical  momeait 
listened  to  his  advice,  and  intrusted  to  him  the  supreme  command 
of  their  forces.  He  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  ignorance  and 
inability  of  their  generals  were  the  only  causes  of  their  mis- 
fortunes. He  caused  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  i6  be 
enlisted,  and  mercenaries  to  be  taken  from  all  quarters  into  the 
sendee  of  Carthage,  and  when  he  had  trained  the  new  army 
outside  the  city,  it  became  so  obvious  that  through  his  influence, 
the  troops  were  animated  by  a  better  spirit,  that  fresh  hopes  of 
success  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  people."  He  taught  them  the 
use  of  elephants  in  war,  with  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
previously  unacquainted,  and  had  one  hundred  of  those  animals 
trained  for  this  campaign.  With  an  army  of  14,000  foot  and 
4000  horse  he  went  out  to  meet  E^ulus,  who  commanded  an 
army  of  upwards  of  80,000  foot.  The  Bomans  at  first  deq»ised 
the  bold  presumption  of  the  Greek,  but  the  confidence  and 
firmness  with  which  he  approached  soon  began  to  make  them 
uneasy.  A  well  arranged  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
elephants  and  cavalry  decided  the  victory  for  the  Carthaginians : 
the  whole  Soman  army  was  dispersed  or  annihilated,  and  Begnlos 
himself  was  taken  prisoner  with  600  men  i  80,000  are  said  to 
have  been  killed  in  the  battle ;  only  2000  escaped  to  Clupea. 
After  this  victory,  Xanthippus  had  the  wisdom  to  withdraw  from 
the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  foreign  city ;  and,  honoured  with 
rich  presents,  he  returned  to  his  own  country. 

Ser.  Fulvius  and  M.  Acmilius,  the  consuls  of  the  year,  now 
sailed  out  to  Africa  with  the  whole  of  the  Eoman  fleet,  consisting 

"  Polyb.  i.  82. 
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of  at  least  300  ships,  iu  order  to  rescue  the  garrison  of  Clapea, 

which  had  defended  the  town  most  gallantly  against  the  utmost 

efforts  of  the  Carthaginians  to  clear  their  country  of  the  remnant 

of  the-  hostile  army.     The  Soman  fleet  was  met  by  that  of 

Carthage  near  Gape  Hermaeum,  and  the  former  won  a  brilliant 

victory :  104  Carthaginian  ships  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed, 

and  30  to  have  been  taken  with  their  crews ;  about  30,000  men 

perished,  while  the  loss  of  the  Romans  is  stated  to  have  been 

trifling.^    After  this  victory  the  consuls  sailed  to  Clupea.   Here 

the  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  been  beaten  again,  whereby 

the  Romans  were  enabled  to  take  on  board  the  garrison,  which 

was  already  suffering  from  famine.    They  then  quitted  Africa, 

and  sailed  along  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily  towards  Syracuse. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the  Roman  fleet,  the 

oonmuuiders  of  which  had  disregarded  the  caution  of  experienced 

pilots,  was  overtaken  by  a  storm :  some  ships  were  thrown  upon 

the  harbourless  coast,  others  were  swallowed  up  in  the  waters. 

The  number  of  vessels  thus  lost  varies  in  our  authorities  between 

Mi  and  220."    The  whole  ooast,  from  Camarina  to  Pachynus, 

was  covered  with  wrecks  and  corpses.     On  this  occasion  Hiero 

^^M  the  part  of  a  true  friend  to  the  Romans,  providing  those 

who  had  escaped  with  food  and  clothing :  the  remnants  of  the 

fleet  assembled  at  Messana. 

This  great  disaster  of  the  Romans  raised  the  courage  of  the 
Carthaginians.  They  had  in  the  meantime  subdued  their  faithless 
"A^ects  in  Africa ;  and  having  learned  from  Xanthippus  a  system 
^  tactics  which  the  Romans  could  not  withstand,  they  sent  strong 
^bforoements  to  Sicily,  one-half  of  which  was  still  in  their 
P^^'^^ion,  and  where  they  made  new  conquests,  the  Romans 
^^^"'^fiiuiig  themselves  to  acting  on  the  defensive  among  the  moun- 
^*i>^  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  fearful  destruction  of  the  fleet 
f^ched  Rome,  the  senate,  far  from  desponding,  forthwith  decreed 
^^  building  of  a  new  fleet.    Two  hundred  and  twenty  ships 

"  I^olyb.  i.  36  ;  Diodor.  ExcerpL  xxiii.  14 ;  Orof.  W.  d ;  Eutrop.  ii.  22. 

^  Diodor.  I,  c^;'Oro».  iv.  9. 
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were  completed  within  the  short  space  of  three  months,  and,  m 
B.C.  254,  were  conducted  to  Sicily  by  the  consuls  Cn.  Comeliiit 
Scipio  and  A.  Atilius  Calatinus,  with  a  large  number  of  troops. 
Panormus  was  now  blockaded,  while  the  Carthaginian  gentfil 
did  not  dare  to  leave  his  quarters  near  Lilybaeum,  and  the  place 
was  soon  taken.  After  this  important  conquest,  many  of  the 
towns,  such  as  Tyndaris  and  Soloeis,  which  had  till  then  been 
faithful  to  Carthage,  surrendered  to  the  Romans ;  but  the  ships 
which  were  carrying  the  booty  to  Rome  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians.  As,  howevei^*  the  conquest  of  Sicily  proceeded 
but  slowly,  the  consuls  of  B.C.  252,  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio  and  C. 
Sempronius  Blaesus,  were  tempted  to  sail  once  more  to  Ainoa 
with  their  whole  fleet  of  260  ships.  The  Carthaginians  offered 
no  resistance,  and  the  Romans  laid  waste  the  coast  <^  the  Leaser 
Syrtis ;  but  they  soon  discovered  the  dangers  of  those  gulfs,  and 
it  was  not  without  the  utmost  exertions,  and  the  saarifioe  of  part 
of  their  booty,  that  they  escaped  firom  the  Syrtis.  They  steered 
towards  Panormus,  and  thence  endeavoured  to  sail  across  to  the 
coast  of  Italy.  But  when  they  arrived  in  sight  of  Cape  Palinums, 
they  were  surprised  by  a  fearful  storm,  in  which  150  shipe  were 
wrecked,  and  the  booty  they  had  brought  from  Africa  was  lost 
amid  the  waves.  This  second  disaster  at  sea  broke  down  the 
courage  of  the  Romans  on  that  element :  the  senate  resolved  thai 
the  fleet  should  not  be  restored  again,  and  that  only  sixty  ships 
should  be  kept  for  the  protection  of  the  Italian  coasts  and  of  the 
transports  which  had  to  be  sent  to  Sicily. 

But  though  the  Romans  had  renounced  the  sea,  they  were  still 
able  in  the  same  year  to  conquer  Idpara  and  Thermae,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sicily ;  and  the  Carthaginians  were  confined  to  the 
western  comer  of  the  island.  In  the  following  year,  the  T^myia 
were  arrayed  against  the  Carthaginians  in  the  territories  of  Selinui 
and  Lilybaeum  ;  but  not  being  able  to  overcome  their  fear  of  the 
elephants,  and  remembering  the  fate  of  Regulus,  they  did  not 
venture  upon  a  decisive  battle.  This  backwardness  induced  the 
Carthaginian  general,  who  had  come  over  with  a  large  army  and 
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130  dephants,  to  offer  batUe.  The  prooonsul,  L.  Caecilius 
Hetellas,  who  was  encamped,  in  B.C.  250,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Panonnas,  retreated  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  close  up 
to  the  wails  of  that  town,  where  he  had  his  fortified  camp.  He 
managed  the  battle  with  great  skill,  and  the  Carthaginians  were 
oomplstely  defeated :  many  fell  on  the  field  of  battle ;  others, 
who  endeayoored  by  swimming  to  reach,  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
wkich  tras  following  the  movements  of  the  army,  perished  in  the 
waves.  The  triumph  of  Metellus  was  adorned  with  a  great 
number  of  Carthaginian  officers  of  rank,  and  with  104  elephants, 
which  were  afterwards  killed  in  the  Circus. 

This  was  the  third  great  battle  that  had  been  fonght  during 
the  war;  and  it  was  the  last,  though  the  struggle  continued 
many  years  longer ;  for,  during  the  subsequent  period,  we  hear 
of  scarcely  anything  else  than  sieges,  which  were  conducted  in  a 
ilow  and  tedious  manner.  Sicily,  however,  which,  during  the 
whole  of  this  war  was  obliged  to  maintain  the  armies  and  fleets 
of  both  belligerent  parties,  and  was  ravaged  by  both,  was  partially 
Rduoed  to  that  condition  of  desolation,  which  was  completed  in 
the  Hannibalian  war,  and  from  which  it  has  not  recovered  to  this 
^y.  After  their  defeat  at  Panormus,  the  Carthaginians  evacuated 
Selinus,  whose  inhabitants  they  carried  to  their  great  fortress  of 
Lilybaeum,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Drepana,  was  now  the 
only  place  of  importance  they  possessed  in  Sicily.  Their  late 
defeat,  and  the  progress  of  the  Bomans  in  the  island,  induced  the 
Carthaginians  to  send  an  embassy  to  Bome  with  proposals  for 
peace,  or  at  least  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Begulus,  who 
Itad  now  been  their  prisoner  for  nearly  five  years,  went  with  the 
ambassadors,  under  a  promise  that  he  would  return  into  captivity 
if  he  could  not  prevail  upon  his  countrymen  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  Carthage.  He  was  permitted  to  be  present  at  the 
<^iBcassion  in  the  senate,  and  he  there  objected  to  the  peace  no 
less  vehemently  than  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners :  he  preferred 
his  honour  and  his  oath  to  all  the  enticements  of  his  firiends 
to  remain  behind  ;   and  in  order  to  remove  all  temptations,  he 
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pretended  that  a  slow  poison  had  been  administered  to  him,  wMdi 
would  soon  end  his  days.  He  then  withdrew  from  the  emlRtoes 
of  his  friends,  and  returned  to  Carthage,  where  he  is  said  to  ha^ 
been  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruel  tortures.  This  tstary  of 
the  embassy  of  Eegulus,  which,  through  poets  and  orators,  has 
become  more  celebrated  than  any  other,  is  quite  deyold  of 
historical  foundation.  Polybius,  the  most  ancient  and  trost-wortftry 
of  the  writers  on  those  times,  knew  nothing  of  it ;  it  is  in  aH 
probability  a  mere  fiction,  devised  partly  to  honour  the  mdor- 
tunate  man,  partly  to  excite  hatred  against  the  Carthaginians, 
or  to  justify  the  cruel  treatment  which  some  Cartfaaginum 
prisoners  experienced  from  the  family  of  Eegulus,  to  whidi  they 
had  been  given  over.^^  The  captivity  of  Eegulus  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  he  had  deserved  his  fate  by  the  overbearing  conduct 
and  hard'heartedness  with  which,  when  prosperous,  he  had 
treated  the  humbled  enemy.  His  return  to  Carthage,  even 
supposing  it  to  be  an  historical  fact,  was  no  more  than  his  duty; 
and  if  he  had  reason  to  fear,  it  was  his  own  fault. 

Bome  rejected  the  proposed  peace,  because  she  had  resolved 
not  to  lay  down  her  arms  until  all  Sicily  should  be  aiubdued. 
Hence  the  consuls  of  b.o.  250,  C.  Atilius  and  L.  Manlitis  Yulso, 
went  to  Sicily  with  four  legions  and  a  large  number  of  allied 
troops.  Their  success  at  Panormus  had  so  much  raised  the 
courage  of  the  Bomans,  that  the  senate  ordered  a  new  fleet  of 
200  ships  to  be  built  without  delay.  The  consuls  laid  Biege  to 
Lilybaeum,  which  was  fortified  by  every  means  which  the  art  of 
fortification  then  afforded.  The  Bomans  surrounded  the  town 
from  sea  to  sea  with  a  strong  line  of  fortifications,  and  their  fleet 
cruised  before  the  harbour,  and  guarded  its  entrance,  which  they 
afterwards  endeavoured  even  to  block  up  by  sinking  a  number  of 
ships,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  fortress 
and  Carthage.      The  faithless  mercenaries,  to  whom  the  delenee 

i^Zontr.  Tiit.lS;  Diodor.  j^no^.     598,  Ac,  Lectwret  on  Bom.  BUL 
lib.  xzir.  p.  566,  ed.  WetaeliDg:  oomp.      yoI.  i.,  p.  128. 
Niebuhr,  Hiit,  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  p. 
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wu  minuted,  would  have  sold  the  city  to  the  enemy,  had 'not 
n  honest  Achaean  of  the  name  oi  Alezo  disclosed  the  plot  to 
the  Carthaginian  commander,  who  could  only  insure  the  fidelity 
(tf  the  traitors  by  the  promise  of  greater  advantages  than  they 
eipeded  from  the  Bomans.  The  latter  in  the  meantime  conducted 
the  siege  with  considerable  success;  but  a  bold  Carthaginian 
admiral,  of  the  name  of  Hannibal,  kept  up  the  communication 
between  Carthage  and  Lilybaeum  by  making  his  way  through  the 
Boman  fleet,  and,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  Bomans, 
soeoeeded  in  introducing  reinforcements  into  the  place,  amid  the 
joyous  shouts  of  the  distressed  inhabitants.  This  success 
embddened  the  besieged  to  make  a  sally,  but  it  failed,  notwith* 
standing  their  great  exertions.  What  men,  however,  could  not 
sooomplish,  was  soon  afterwards  achieved  by  the  aid  of  a  storm, 
whidi  blew  in  the  direction  of  the  Boman  camp.  As  the  camp 
was  foU  of  oombustible  materials,  the  besieged  threw  fire  into  it 
during  the  storm,  which  caused  a  conflagration,  consuming  all 
the  engines,  towers,  and  galleries  of  the  Bomans,  who,  kfter  this 
loss,  confined  themselves  to  blockading  the  town,  in  order  to 
eompeiit  by  hunger  to  surrender ;  for  the  besieged  were  suffering 
from  scarcity,  in  consequence  of  which  epidemic  diseases  broke 
oat  among  them.  ■  The  Boman  fleet  was  still  stationed  near 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  while  that  of  Carthage  was  at 
Drepamu 

llie  Bomans  stOl  made  very  great  ^orts,  and  in  b.o.  349,  the 
ooBSttl,  P.  Claudius  Puloher,  led  a  supplementary  army  to  Sicily. 
His  presumption  and  fool*hardinees  cost  the  republic  the  lives  of 
thoasanda,  about  whom  he,  a  true  Claudian,  was  little  concerned. 
On  his  azrival  at  the  harbour  of  Drepana,  he  endeavoured  early 
in  the  morning,  and  contrary  to  the  auspices,  which  he  despised, 
to  enter  it  and  take  the  enemy  by  surprise ;  but  the  Carthaginian 
admiml,  Adherbal,  had  been  veiy  watchful,  and  as  the  enemy's 
fleet  was  entering,  he  led  Ms  ships  out  to  sea  in  a  long  line  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance.  Claudius  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  thwarted,  and  ordered  his  ships  to  retreat,  but  it  was 
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too  late ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  profiting  by  the  oonAnion  woi 
hurry  of  the  BomanB,  cut  off  their  retreat.  Ninety-three  th^e 
were  destroyed  or  taken,  and  only  thirty  escaped  with  the  eounL^ 
This  victory  was  a  very  easy  one,  and  the  loss  of  the  CartiiagmMt 
was  quite  insignificant.  They  now  reooyered  their  asoendawy 
in  Sicily,  while  at  Borne  the  most  vehement  indignatioB  bun* 
forth  against  the  presumptuous  oonsuL  The  senate  ordered  lam 
to  appoint  a  dictator,  and  then  to  lay  down  his  dignity  and  gm 
an  account  of  his  conduct.  Claudius,  who  scorned  the  eonuBMiid 
of  the  senate,  had  the  insolence  to  appoint  M.  Glydas,  tke  son  of 
a  freedman,  to  the  dictatorship.  The  Bomans  could  not  endure 
this  insult:  they  deprived  the  unworthy  man  of  his  ofllee;  and 
in  his  place  A.  Atilius  Calatinus  was  made  dictator,  dandius 
himself  was  diarged  with  high  treason  against  the  people;  but 
whether  he  was  pumshed,  or  escaped  on  account  of  a  thundor^ 
storm,  which,  according  to  some,  broke  out  during  the  aasemU^, 
and  thus  stopped  the  proceedings,  is  uncertain.  He  does  not 
sppear  however  to  have  long  survived  his  disgrace;  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  made  away  with  himself. 

During  this  period  of  the  war,  the  Boman  generals  wm  below 
mediocrity,  and  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  Carthagintana,  even 
before  the  appearance  of  the  great  Hamilcar  on  the  scene  of 
action ;  but  the  Bomans  had  the  advantage  of  better  aoldien 
than  the  mercenaries  of  the  enemy.  The  Carthaginians  followed 
up  their  victory  at  Drepana  with  great  energy.  H^ntiilMil  took 
the  Boman  provision-ships  from  the  harbour  of  Panormua, 
sent  them  to  Lilybaeum ;  while  Carthalo  destroyed  the 
part  of  the  remaining  Boman  fleet,  and  then  made  predafcaiy 
excursions  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  In  the  same  year 
another  great  disast^  happened  to  the  Bomana.  The  ooasal, 
C.  Junius,  the  colleague  of  Claudius,  had  arrived  with  sixty  ahipa 
near  Messana,  and  there  joined  the  remnant  of  the  Boman  tat. 
As  the  army  at  Lilybaeum  was  suffering  greatly  from  want,  he 
assembled,  partly  at  Messana,  and  partly  at  Syraooae,  a  large 

^  Polyb.  i.  51 ;  Bqtrop.  ii.  26;  oomp.  Diodor.  Sxoerpi.  zzit.  1. 
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convoy  of  SOO  transports  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  army. 
•A  detachment  of  this  convoy  was  sent  out  in  advance,  under  the 
protwiion  of  a  part  of  the  fleet,  while  the  consul  remained 
bfliyoid  at  Syracuse.  Carthalo,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  pur* 
mokg  these,  destroyed  a  large  number  of  the  transports,  and 
aeymteen  ships  of  war.  He  then  withdrew  into  the  river  Halycus 
to  wait  for  the  other  detachment,  which  was  commanded  by  the 
eonsid  himself,  who,  when  the  Carthaginians  came  out  of  the 
river  to  meet  him,  fled  towards  the  coast  of  Camarina.  A  storm 
was  threatening,  and  the  Carthaginians  retired  to  a  place  of 
•afefy ;  but  C.  Junius,  neglecting  the  approaching  danger,  exposed 
his  fleet  to  destruction.  He  lost  all  his  ships  of  war,  with  the 
axeeption  of  two,  and  his  transports  were  dashed  to  pieces.  The 
erews,  however,  were,  for  the  most  part,  saved,  and  with  these 
he  joined  the  land  army,  endeavouring  to  cover  his  loss  by  the 
conquest  of  Eryx,  the  only  one  that  Borne  made  in  that  year. 
Juxiias,  like  Claudius,  had  despised  the  warning  of  the  auspices, 
and  was  likewise  accused  before  the  people,  but  he  withdrew 
from  condemnation  by  going  into  voluntary  exile. 

The  series  of  misfortunes  which  the  Bomans  had  suffered 
induced  them  a  second  time  to  rtoounce  all  maritime  warfare, 
and  to  confine  themselves  to  keeping  up  a  few  ships.  The 
Carthaginians  being  now  the  sole  masters  of  the  sea,  Carthalo, 
in  B.C.  248,  landed  in  various  parts  of.  the  coast  of  Italy,  and 
avenged  the  sufferings  of  Africa  by  ravaging  the  country.^* 
But  as  all  these  successes  could  not  restore  the  exhausted 
lewoaroea  of  Carthage,  an  attempt  was  made  to  borrow  a  large 
awn  of  money  from  king  Ptolemy  Phikddphus  of  Egypt,  who 
howerer  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Carthage,  because 
he  wished  to  ranain  neutral. '^ 

In  these  difficult  drcumstanoes,  the  great  Hamilcar,  sumamed 
Barca,  that  is.  Lightning,  undertook  the  supreme  conunand  of 
the  Garthagittian  forces.  He  must  then  have  been  about  the  age 
of  thirty :  he  began  Ms  operations  with  unparalleled  boldness, 

^  Zonar.  ▼iii.  16  ;  Grot.  W.  10.         '^  Appian,  Stcul.  p.  92,  ed.  Sch weigh. 
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for  he  was  a  trae  militaiy  genius,  and  worthy  to  be  the  hAm  of 
Hannibal.  He  first  tamed  the  rebdlions  mercenaries  by  seven 
discipline,  and  then  sailed  out  to  plunder  the  coasts  of  Bmttim 
and  Locri.  On  his  return  in  B.C.  247,  he  landed  at  Panormufl, 
while  the  consuls,  L.  Caedlius  Metellns  and  N.  Fabias  Bvtoo^ 
were  continuing  the  sieges  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepana  with  aq)*- 
rate  armies.  Hamilcar  took  his  position  on  Mount  Herete  (the 
modem  Monte  Pelegrino),  where  he  maintained  himself  as  in  a 
fortress  for  a  period  of  three  years,  making  occasional  raTaging 
excursions  upon  the  coast  of  Italy  as  far  as  Oumae  in  Oampania. 
No  great  battle  was  fought  during  those-  three  years,  although 
the  hostile  armies  were  often  arrayed  against  each  othor,  and 
constantly  in  great  activity ;  but  Hamilcar  completely  paralysed 
the  Bomans,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  injuring  thenu 
His  object  was  to  wear  them  out,  and  gradually  to  form  an  army 
80  well  disciplined,  that  Bome  should  not  be  able  to  resist  it  la 
the  field.  Alter  the  third  year  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  his 
original  plan,  for  he  left  Hereto  and  took  possession  of  Eryx. 
In  this  town,  which  was  situated  on  a  mountain,  and  from  which 
the  communication  with  the  sea  was  much  more  difficult  than 
fiK>m  Hercte,  he  was  blodcaded  by  the  Bomans.  The  meroenariet 
who  had  served  under  him  felt  so  much  admiration  for  him,  ihaX 
no  one  ventured  to  undertake  anything  against  him.  We  camiol 
eater  here  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  petty  but  bloody 
engagemoits  which  took  place  during  this  period;  but  shaO 
relate  an  anecdote  which  shows  the  great  and  amiable  oharaoler 
of  Hasiilcar.  In  b.o.  243,  the  consul,  C.  Fnndanius,  fought  a 
battle  against  him.  Hamilcar  was  defeated  through  the  fault  of 
Ids  officers,  and  many  of  his  men  were  slain.  He  sent  to  tka 
conqueror  to  ask  for  a  truce  during  which  he  might  bury  has 
dead.  Fundanius  haughtily  replied,  that  he  ought  to  be  ooq- 
oemad  about  the  living  rather  than  about  the  dead.  A  short 
time  afterwards  another  battle  was  fought,  in  whidi  many  of  the 
Bomans  fell.  TVhen  Hamilcar  was  asked  to  allow  the  dead  to 
be  buried,  he  willingly  consented  to  do  so,  saying  that  he  carried 
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on  war  against  the  living  only.^^  This  answer,  wliich  was  no 
doubt  the  sincere  expression  of  his  feelings,  must  have  put  the 
fionums  to  the  blush; 

The  Bomans  had  now  become  convinced  that  the  war  could 
not  be- brought  to  a  dose  without  some  extraordinary  exertions, 
and  m  b.o.  242,  it  was  decreed  for  the  third  time  to  build  a  fleet. 
As,  however,  the  republic  did  not  possess  the  requisite  means, 
loans  were  contracted  with  wealthy  citizens  for  bmlding  and 
equipping  a  fleet  of  200,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  of 
300  ships.  The  money  thus  advanced  was  to  be  repaid  if  the 
war  should  turn  out  favourably.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was 
undertaken  by  the  consul,  G.  Lutatius  Catulus,  and  the  praetor, 
CI.  Valerius  Falto.  The  Eoman  ships  were  now  much  better 
httilt  than  they  had  been  at  first ;  the  maritime  towns  of  Italy 
were  also  able  to  furnish  more  sldlful  sailors  than  they  had  done 
before ;  and  it  seems  that  the  Eomans  had  no  longer  any  occasion 
to  make  use  of  boarding  bridges.  The  Carthaginian  fleet,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been  neglected  for  want  of  means,  whence 
tke  great  exertions  which  Carthage  made  at  last  were  not 
saffideni  Lutatius  Catulus  first  made  an  attack  upon  Drepana, 
which  was  nearly  taken,  but  he  received  a  severe  wound  which 
prevented  him  from  continuing  his  operations.  A  Carthaginian 
convoy  of  provisions  and  reinforcements  was  sent  to  Lilybaeum, 
Drepana,  and  Eryx,  and  this  fleet  arrived  at  the  Aegatian  islands. 
The  Carthaginians  wanted  to  take  Hamilcar  and  the  best  of  his 
soldiers  on  board  before  venturing  upon  an  open  sea-fight.  The 
BogunM,  who  were  cruising  along  the  coast,  would  have  lost 
cf^erything  if  they  had  allowed  the  enemy  to  carry  out  this  plan ; 
they  therefore  resolved  upon  attacking  the  Carthaginians,  who 
<keoepted  the  battle.  But,  owing  to  their  ships  being  heavily 
laden  with  com,  and  to  the  bad  condition  of  their  fleet,  which 
consisted  in  part  of  old  ships  and  had  been  got  up  in  too  great 
a  hurry,  the  Bomans  gained  an  easy  but  complete  victory :  68 
(3>rthaginian  ships  were  taken,  120  were  sunk,  and  the  rest 

»  Diodor.  Fragm,  VaUc  p.  60,  ed.  DindoiC 
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dispersed;  14,000  men  were  killed,  and  32,000  taken 
This  yictory,  which  decided  the  issue  of  the  war,  waa  gamed  ea 
the  10th  of  March,  B.C.  241.  Another  snooess  was  oiblaimd 
soon  after  at  Eryx,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  "R^M^^nft, 

The  Carthaginians,  being  totally  nnable  to  equip  a  new  teek, 
now  sued  for  peace  ;  the  n^otiations  were  oondootad  fay 
Uamilcar,  who  submitted  to  the  humiliating  terms  only  finon 
necessity,  not  despairing  however  that  a  day  would  come  in  wImIi 
he  might  take  vengeance  on  his  now  victorious  enemy.  The 
conditions  on  which  peace  was  oonoluded  were  as  foUowa :  the 
Carthaginians  were  to  evacuate  Sicily,  and  all  the  islands  between 
Sicily  and  Carthage;  to  abstain  from  war  with  Hiero  and  his aUies ; 
to  restore  all  Boman  prisoners  without  ransom ;  and  to  pay 
2200  Euboean  talents  by  twenty  yearly  instalments.  The  la«t 
point  was  altered  by  the  Eoman  people,  to  whom  the  peaee  was 
submitted  for  its  sanction,  to  the  effect  that  Carthage  ahouki  pay 
1000  talents  more,  and  that  the  number  of  yearly  iastdbsienls 
should  be  reduced  to  ten.^' 

This  peace  terminated  the  first  Punic  war  in  the  twenty-fbiirih 
year  after  its  commencement.  It  had  been  conducted  with 
immense  exertions  by  both  parties,  and  the  losses  which  the  two 
states  had  sustained  were  prodigious.  Bome  had  lost  700  ships 
of  war,  and  Carthage  500 ;  from  which  we  may  infer  the  number 
of  men  that  were  killed  or  led  into  slavery :  a  much  laiger 
number  must  have  perished  in  the  battles,  and  by  hunger  and 
epidemics.  Home  however  derived  new  strength  from  hat  »Rif^ 
and  she  was  yet  full  of  that  vital  principle  which  was  ever  capable 
of  renovation ;  hence  she  felt  her  losses  and  misibrtunea  less 
than  Carthage,  who  had  akeady  fallen  from  her  ancient  greatness^ 
and  was  obliged  to  trust  her  safety  to  foreign  mereenariea.  The 
dominion  which  Borne  had  acquired  over  Sicily  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean paved  the  way  for  new  conquests ;  and  it  soon  beeame 
manifest  that  the  national  hatred  between  the  two  repohlicsa 
which  had  been  nourished  and  increased  by  the  long  and  bloody 

tf  Polyb.  {.  62,  63;  oomp.  Hi.  27;  Zonar.  viii.  17;  Oros.  ir.  11. 
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war,  and  the  OTerweening  assumption  of  Eome,  would  not  aUow 
tbe  peaoe  to  last  mucli  longer  than  was  necessary  to  enable  both 
fVtikM  to  leather  strength  for  another  struggle. 

Aa  Sieily  was  a  distinct  country  by  itself^  the  Bomans  resolved 
to  gitva  it  a  constitution  different  from  that  adopted  in  the  case 
of  oonqueored  nations  in  Italy:  they  made  Sicily  a  Boman 
province  {provineia^^  that  is,  a  'country  out  of  Italy  which  had  < 
kwi  its  sovereignty,  and  was  under  the  administration  of  a  Boman 
governor,  who  was  sent  thither  every  year  with  the  title  of  praetor, 
or  proconsul,  and  had  supreme  dvil  as  well  as  military  power, 
{poietiaa  and  trnperiim).  The  governor  was  assisted  in  his 
adminiatration  by  quaestors,  and  a  train  of  other  officials.  The 
Roman  state  was  in  reality  the  owner  of  the  land  contained  in  a 
pTOvk&oe ;  or,  at  least,  the  provincials  were  not  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil  according  to  the  Roman  law,  and  were  aUowed  to  continue 
in  poasesaion  of  it  only  on  condition  of  paying  to  Bome  a  certain 
•Ti^QPTit  oi  taxes,  namely  a  tenth  of  the  wine,  oil,  olives,  and 
other  products  of  the  soil.  This  tax  was  let  to  farm  by  the 
eensora  at  Borne,  either  to  Bomana  or  to  wealthy  natives  of  the 
provinces.  Some  portions  of  a  province,  however,  might  remain 
the  property  of  the  provincials,  who  had  then  to  pay  a  land-tax, 
from  which  all  land  in  Italy  was  exempt.  The  provincials 
generally  did  not  serve  in  the  Boman  armies,  (for  they  were 
usually  dqirived  of  their  arms :)  whenever  they  did,  it  was  only 
aa  auxiliaries,  never  as  allies  of  Bome. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  all  the  towns  of  Sicily 
were  not  reduced  to  this  condition,  for  the  kingdom  of  Hiero, 
the  towns  of  Messana,  Tauromenium,  and  Netum,  became  civi* 
tatea  fo^deratae^  and  retained  their  territories  as  independent 
states.  Panormus,  Segesta,  Gentoripa,  and  others,  became  libera^ 

*  Thfl  atymology  of  the  word  pnh  it  woqM  metii  **  a  coontiy  pftying  • 

vincia  is  veiy  uncertain  ;  the  ancienU  tax  to  the  ruling  ttate ;  ^  it  may  per- 

ilerh«d  it  from  pro  and  vmcere  in  the  hapo  more  prohahly  he  regarded  as  a 

leaae  of  "  to  push  forward,**  or  **  to  contraction  of  providetUia,  and  if  bo, 

driTO  before  one  ;**  Niebuhr  oonnecta  it  would  signify  a  conntry  intrusted 

it  with  proventut,  according  to  which  to  the  care  of  some  one. 
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cioitaies,  that  is,  tbey  had  not  to  pay  any  taxes  (dedrnte)  to 
Borne. 

When  a  country  became  a  Roman  proyinoe,  it  gndaallj  ftA 
into  decay;  for  a  number  of  wealthy  strangers  or  SonaB 
speculators  usually  settled  in  it»  and  purchased  the  lands  ^ 
reduced  prices.  Hence  the  number  of  landowners  in  Sicify>  vs 
instance,  was  in  the  time  of  Cicero  extremely  small ;  and  of 
lew  who  thus  monopolised  the  land,  had  it  cultivated  by  bcndci 
of  slaves,  while  the  free  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  alijse^ 
poverty.  Such  a  state  of  things  aooounis  for  the  dreadfoi  sefw 
wars,  which  in  later  times  broke  out  in  Sicily. 

With  the  exception  of  the  transitory  rwolt  of  the  Sannit* 
soldiers,  all  the  Italians  had  been  quiet  during  the  loDgp^R^^ 
the  first  Punic  war,  a  fact  which  was  mainly  owing  to  tie  «»* 
moderation  with  which  Borne  treated  her  ItaHim  suijeets;  wog* 
their  weakness,  and  the  fear  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  oertainij 
would  not  have  been  very  lenient  rulers,  may  likewise  htsft  oo»* 
tributed  to  keep  the  Italians  quiet.  During  this  time,  we  W" 
Uttle  of  constitutional  changes,  for  which,  in  fact,  there  ^ 
scarcely  any  occasion.  In  B.C.  268,  Tib.  Coruncanius,  aptehcw''' 
was  made  pontifex  maximus,  and  was  the  first  of  his  order  wlio 
obtained  that  office ;  he  proved  to  be  a  more  distinguished  yf^^ 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.**  After  the  increase  in  the  nuinD* 
of  quaestors,  which  had  taken  place  shortly  before  the  outwetf 
of  the  war,  the  election  of  new  members  of  the  senate  wss 
longer  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  censors,  for  as  vacano^ 
occurred,  they  were  filled  up  with  those  who  had  been  qoaw****' 
and  as  the  quaestors  were  elected  by  the  people,  the  senate  my 
be  said  to  have  consisted*  at  this  time  of  wealthy  persons  no 
nated  by  the  people:  for  none  but  wealthy  persons  could  hopo 
obtain  any  of  the  higher  magistracies  ;  wealth  having  ^ 
acquired  the  influence  which  formerly  belonged  to  birth  ovij- 
Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  Funic  war,  the  ^^ 
republic  had  every  year  paid  the  sum  of  500  minae  to  defray 

«  Uv.  Epit.  xviil. ;  Cic  De  Leg.  ii.  21,  Dt  OraU  iii.  15,  BnU^  !*• 
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expenses  of  the  public  festivals  and  games,"  but  irom  that  time 
forward  the  aediles  were  obliged  to  undertake  the  payment  of 
those  expeiiaes ;  and  the  aedileship  being  an  introduction  to  the 
higher  offices,  the  latter  thus  became  inaccessible  to  any  except  the 
wealthy;  for  no  one  who  had  not  treated  the  people  with  splendid 
games  in  his  aedileship  could  hope  to  be  raised  to  greater  dignities. 
This  change,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
exerdsed  no  small  influence  upon  the  future  condition  of  the 
lepuhlio.  ^  B.C.  343,  a  second  praetor  was  appointed,  probably 
on  aoeoimt  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  Teserre  army  in  Italy,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  landing  on  the  coasts,  which  were  no 
k>nger  protected  by  a  fleet. 

In  B.C.  364,  Borne  saw  the  first  gladiatorial  exhibition;  it  was 
pnseated  by  B.  Junius  Brutus  at  the  exequies  of  his  father. 
How  much  those  games,  which  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
principal  amnsements  of  the  Bomans,  contributed  to  debase  and 
bitttatiae  their  national  taste  and  character,  no  expUnation  is 
needed  to  lender  manifest. 

^  DionyB,  viL,  p.  475,  ed.  Sylbui^. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

VlflTKSSB  OF  CAB9HA0S,  AND  IfB  LOSS  OF    SABDIlfIA — WAB8    AGAtllSr  TBI 
ILLTaiANS,    LIOUBIANB,  AND   OAUU— THS  CASCBAeilttAltt  Of  ffAlK— 
JTHS  SAOUHTIMB  WAK. 

The  peace  with  Carthage  had  scarcely  been  condnded  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Falerii  rose  against  Borne  (b.c.  241);  hot  this 
senseless  revolt  of  a  single  town  against  the  city  that  had  just 
acquired  the  dominion  of  Sicily,  and  had  humbled  the  power  of 
Carthage,  was  put  down  within  six  days,  and  a  large  number  of 
FaHscans  had  to  pay  for  their  fool>hardiness  with  their  lires. 
Bome,  however,  was  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustiofl ;  for  though 
she  had  not  seen  the  enemy  in  her  own  territory,  still  the  expen- 
diture of  such  immense  sums  of  money,  with  the  loss  of  no  less 
than  700  ships,  was  felt  veiy  severely.  She  th^efore  required 
time  to  recover  her  strength,  and  it  was  probably  not  without 
some  secret  satisfaction  that  she  witnessed  the  new  disasten 
which  befel  Carthage  immediately  after  the  peace. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  armies  of  Carthage 
consisted  mainly  of  mercenaries :  when  the  troops  returned  to 
Africa,  after  the  evacuation  of  Sicily,  Carthage  was  imable  to  pay 
the  arrears  due  to  these  clamorous  hordes,  which  consisted  of 
persons  from  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The  insurgents 
were  stirred  up  and  encouraged  by  the  Italian  deserters,  who 
dreaded  nothing  more  than  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Bomans. 
One  of  these  deserters,  Spendius,  a  Campanian,  made  himidf 
particularly  conspicuousy  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
gents. This  intestine  war  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
cruelty  and  brutality  on  both  sides,  and  Carthage  was  brought  to 
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the  brink  of  destniction,  for  at  times  its  whole  dominion  was 
eonfined  to  its  walls  and  fortifications,  all  the  surrounding 
eomitry  being  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  Carthaginian 
lubjects  in  Africa,  and  even  the  Punic  towns  of  Utica  and  Hippo, 
hkewiae  revolted,  being  unable  to  bear  the  heavy  burdens  imposed 
upon  them.  Utica  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  place  itself  under 
the  protection  of  Rome ;  but  the  Romans  were  generous  and 
honourable  enough  to  refuse  this  protectorate— a  conduct  forming 
a  stxange  contrast  to  the  fiuthlessness  with  which  they  acted 
towards  Carthage  soon  afterwards.  This  internal  or  African  war, 
which  ksted  for  three  years  and  four  months,^  was  brought  to  a 
cloae  by  the  great  Hamilcar  Barca,  who  was  aided  in  suppressing 
a&d  destroying'  the  rebels,  partly  by  their  own  acts  of  barbarous 
cruelty,  and  partly  by  the  generous  conduct  of  the  Romans,  who 
dechned  having  any  dealings  with  them,  and  protected  the  ships 
in  which  provisions  were  conveyed  to  Carthage. 

Baring  this  war  in  Africa,  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  in 
Sardinia  likewise  revolted,  and  massacred  the  Carthaginian 
colonists  in  the  island.  The  natives  of  Sardinia,  however,  rose 
Bgainst  the  mercenaries,  and  drove  them  from  the  island.  These 
men  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  who  eagerly 
seised  the  opportunity  of  making  a  new  conquest,  and  in  b.c. 
238  took  possession  of  Sardinia.  'The  natives,  perhaps  stirred 
vp  by  the  Carthaginians,  opposed  the  Romans,  and  continued 
their  hostilities  for  many  years,  with  one  short  interruption  in 
B.C.  935,  during  which  the  temple  of  Janus  at  Rome  was  closed, 
^^n,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  African  war,  the  Carthaginians 
attempted  to  chastise  the  rebellious  mercenaries  of  Sardinia,  they 
were  treated  by  the  Romans  as  if  they  were  attempting  to  commit 
^^  of  hostility  towards  Rome,  and,  not  being  yet  prepared  to 
^^cncw  the  struggle  with  her,  they  were  obliged  to  yield ;  Caithage 
w  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  in  both  of  which  however 
the  natives  manfully  continued  to  defend  their  liberty,  and  furthfr 

^^^oljb.  i.  88  ;  comp.  Lit.  zxi.  2.      erroneouslj  states  that  it  laited  four 
"•oiotui  (ixT.  1,   Edog.  p.    610)      years  and  four  months. 
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was  obliged  to  pay  a  oontribatioa  of  1200  taknts.  This  po" 
fidioos  conduct  of  Borne,  who  thus  took  advantage  d  ^ 
unfoiianate  condition  of  a  rival  lepablic,  was  contrary  to  iB 
law  and  conadenoe,  and  socli  as  to  warrant  the  condnsioB,  vm 
the  generosity  displayed  daring  the  African  war  must  haveana 
from  some  selfish  motives.  Bome's  treadieiy  excited  tiieitaoil 
indignation  at  Carthage,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  iccovtf 
strength  for  a  new  contest  with  her.  Hamilcar  was  theswilrf 
the  undertaking:  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  thersisingf^lii* 
prostrate  oountiy,  and  successfully  endeaTOored  to  render  n 
again  to  take  the  field  against  its  nnpiiiicipled  and  tveadia^ 
oppressors. 

In  the  year  in  which  the  Bomans  took  possession  of  Sttoa» 
and  Corsica,  they  had  to  carry  <m  a  war  against  the  Lig"** 
and  Boians,  whidi  lasted  as  long  as  that  with  the  ^^^^ 
those  islands ;  and  the  Ligurians  continued  in  nimM^  ^ 
years  after  peace  was  made  with  the  Boians.    ^ 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  had  been  q 
either  because  they  were  not  disturbed  by  any  fresh  immigW"** 
from  the  north,  or  because  they  rested  satisfied  in  the  belio  vi* 
the  Bomans  had  forgotten  them.     But  their  tranqniOi^  ^ 
disturbed  in  B.C.  232,  by  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  agt**" 
law  of  the  tribune  C.  Flamirflus,  in  spHe  of  the  most  vehcmfl* 
opposition  by  the  aristocratical  psrty.     His  law'  eoBt^t 
the  lands  whidi  had  been  taken  from  the  Gwils  in  the  Itf^ 
with  them,  and  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomass  s* 
wilderness,  should  be  distributed  among  the  Boman  ^^^^'f/ 
and  a  number  of  Romans  accordingly  settled  in  those  ^'^  j 
This  circumstance  is  said  to  have  made  the  Gauls  unea9> 
they  commenced  negotiations  with  their  Transalpio^        t^ 
among  whom  great  movements  were  going  on  at  the  tune; 
several  years  yet  passed  away  before  anything  was  undert*"^ 

•ThiiUwwu  ft  pZe&twtteni,  which      itance  of    the  kind  ^^J^i 
trqnirvd  the  force  of  law  without  a     Roman  history. — Cic  jO^  Sei»^ 
tenat^iccmultum.    It  is  the  first  in- 
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bT  the  Gauls.    The  oegotiations  with  the  Transalpine  Gauls, 
kowerer,  created  very  great  apprehensious  at  Borne. 

In  B.O.  229,  while  Borne  was  still  engaged  in  the  war  against 
the  Ltguriaiis,  she  became  iuTolved  in  another  with  the  Illy- 
rians  inhabiting  the  countries  which  at  present  form  the  south 
of  Dalmatia  and  the  north  of  Albania,  and  which  were  then 
gOTemed  by  a  princess  of  the  name  of  Teuta.  Her  husband  and 
predecessor,  Agron,  had  extended  his  dominion  over  a  part  of 
Bpirus,  oyer  Corcyra,  Epidamnus,  ApoUonia  and  Pharus,  and 
his  subjects  had  become  formidable  as  pirates  in  the  Adriatic  and 
Ionian  seas.  After  Ms  death  his  widow,  Teuta,  had  undertaken 
the  goTernment,  in  the  name  of  her  son  Pinneus,  who  was 
not  of  age.  The  lilyrian  pirates  had  plundered,  among  others, 
YSBsels  belonging  to  Italian  merchants,  and  had  carried  off  the 
men  as  captives.  The  Boman  senate  sent  ambassadors  to 
lUyricom,  to  demand  reparation.  Queen  Teuta  answered,  that 
she  would  take  care  that  in  future  no  public  injury  should  be 
done  to  the  Boman  people  by  her  subjects ;  but  that  she  could 
not  prevent  their  carrying  on  piracy,  which  was  a  national  custom 
of  the  lUyrians,  from  which  they  derived  their  means  of  living. 
The  noble  and  bold  answer  of  one  of  the  ambassadors,  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  Borne  to  punish  in  the  name  of  the  republic 
•uy  private  wTong,  and  to  give  succour  to  those  who  were  iigured, 
sod  that  the  bad  custom  of  the  Illyrians  must  be  abandoned, 
^usperated  the  queen  so  much,  that,  after  the  departure  of  the 
unhassadors,  she  despatched  assassins  who  slew  them.  As  soon  as 
this  riolation  of  the  law  of  nations  became  known  at  Bome,  war 
•  VM  dedared  against  the  Illyrians :  the  consuls  of  B.C.  229  were 
*ciit  out  with  an  army,  and  a  fleet  of  200  ships,  and  landed  on  the 
%rian  coast.  The  enemy,  though  attacked  in  their  own  country, 
^■Mde  but  little  resistance ;  many  towns  were  taken,  and  several 
%rian  tribes  were  reduced  to  submission.  The  Gh-eek  towns, 
which  had  been  subject  to  the  Illyrians,  placed  themselves  under 
^protection  of  Bome;  and  even  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  an  lilyrian 
lioble,  who  had  the  command  of  the  lilyrian  garrison  at  Corcyra 
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and  Pliarus,  treacherously  went  oyer  to  tke  Bomans.  In  the 
following  year,  Teuta  sent  an  embassy  to  Borne,  and  oonckidad  a 
peace,  by  which  the  Bomans  took  away  a  part  of  her  dominions, 
imposed  a  tribute  upon  her,  and  compelled  her  to  promise 
to  put  an  end  to  the  piracy  of  her  subjects.  The  Ill^nans  were 
further  commanded  not  to  keep  more  than  two  unarmed  yesseb. 
Demetrius  was  rewarded  by  the  Bomans  for  his  treacheiy  with 
some  districts  of  land,  and  the  possession  of  Fhama ;  but  as  he 
thought  his  sendees  were  not  sufficiently  acknowledged,  he  again 
began,  in  conjunction  with  other  Illyrians,  to  carry  on  piratical 
practices,  and  in  the  course  of  his  expeditions  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  Cydades,  whereby  he  afterwards  occasioned  a  eeoond 
lUyrian  war. 

In  this  manner  the  Bomans  became  the  real  benefactors  of  the 
islands  and  maritime  towns  of  Greece,  which  had  suffered  greatly 
from  the  Blyrian  pirates.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Bomans  seem 
never  to  have  entertained  the  thought  of  (a^ssing  the  Adriatic 
or  of  extending  their  dominion  over  the  countries  to  the  east  of 
it ;  but  different  ideas  appear  to  have  now  possessed  their  minds. 
It  is  surprising  to  observe  how  anxious  they  were  to  oourt  the 
friendship  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  felt  a  pride 
in  being  noticed  by  them,  for  embassies  were  sent  to  Athens 
and  to  Corinth.  The  former  city  honoured  the  Bomans  with 
its  friendship,  and  the  right  of  isopolity,  and  allowed  them  to 
become  initiated  in  the  Eleusiuian  mysteries,  while  Corinth 
conferred  upon  them  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  Isthmian 
games.' 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  Boians,  who  thought 
themselves  injured  by  the  settlement  of  the  Bomans  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  were  enabled  to  take  active  measures  to  pre- 
vent their  further  advance  into  their  territory.  They  had 
formed  alliances  with  the  Tauriscans  and  the  Insubrians,  in  the 
country  about  Milan,  and  were  joined  by  many  other  Celtic 

•  Polyb.  a.  12 ;  Zoiuur.  viii.  19. 
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whieh  are  known  to  us  under  tlie  name  of  Gaesatae.^ 
Hosts  cf  tlieae  Gaesatae  came  acfoes  the  Alps  in  b.g.  226,  Wd 
inyaded  Italy;  and  the  intelligenoe  of  their  arrival  filled  the 
Bomans  with  very  great  alarm.  The  most  extraordinary  pre- 
parationa  were  made  to  meet  these  enemies,  for  the  fears  and 
i^fyprebensions  of  Borne  were  even  greater  than  when  Hannibal 
descended  £rom  the  Alps.  A  general  levy  was  made  thiloughout 
Italy,  and  every  one  was  ready  to  take  up  arms,  as  all  looked 
v^th  horror  upon  the  invasion  of  these  northern  barbarians. 
An  anny  was  raised  which  amounted  to  800,000  men,  or, 
according  to  others,  even  to  800,000.  There  was  a  prophecy 
current  at  Eome  that  the  city  should  be  taken  by  the  Gauls  and 
Greeks ;  the  books  of  fate  being  consulted,  were  found  to  enjoin 
the  Bomans  to  bury  alive  in  the  forum  boarium  two  Gauls  and 
two  Greeks:*  by  this  sacrifice  they  hoped  to  satisfy  Fate,  and 
to  arert  the  impending  calamity.  The  consul  L.  Aemiliua  Papus 
was  aead  with  an  army  to  Ariminum,  his  colleague  G.  Atilius  being 
still  engaged  in  Sardinia,  and  a  corps  of  reserve  was  stationed 
in  Etmria.  The  Gauls,  unconcerned  about  the  army  at  Ariminum, 
majched  into  Etruria,  ravaged  the  country,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  Clusium,  a  distance  of  only  three  days'  journey  from  Borne. 
Here  they  learned  that  the  Eoman  army,  which  had  to  protect 
Efcrnria»  was  following  their  traces.  The  Gauls  immediately 
tumdd  round  to  meet  the  enemy ;  but  during  the  night  they  left 
their  cavahy  behind  9nd  marched  in  a  different  direction.  Next 
morning,  the  Bomans,  who  fancied  that  the  barbarians  had  taken 
to  flight,  pursued  the  cavalry ;  but  the  Gallic  infantry,  which  had 
been  lying  in  ambush,  now  rushed  forward  and  offered  battle. 
The  Bomans  lost  a  large  number  of  men,  and  took  refuge  on  an 
sminenoe  where  they  were  besieged  by  the  enemy.  The  blockade 
however  was  conducted  veiy  carelessly,  as  the  Gbuls  thought 
they  were  sure  of  their  prey.     But  when  L.  Aemilius  heard  of 

*  ProlMiblj  frmn  tbe  CelUe  gaeawn,  Genariet :  Zih  r6  /uffBw  ffrparf^uf. 
a  spear  or  javelin,  though  Polybius  '  Plat.  MareeU^  3  ;  Oros.  iv.  18. 
(ii.  22)  aawrta  that  it  lignifles  mer- 
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the  enemy's  invasion  of  Etarmia,  and  of  their  proceedings  thflxe, 
he  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  oountiymen.  He  saeoeeded 
in  rescuing  the  Boman  army  from  its  perilous  position,  and  the 
Qanis  withdrew  along  the  sea-coast,  in  order  to  carry  thdr  boo^ 
into  a  safe  place.  Aemilius  followed,  but  did  not  venture  to 
attack  them.  In  the  meantime  the  other  consul,  O.  Atiliaa,  had 
landed  at  Pisa  with  his  army  from  Sardinia,  and  leaning  that  the 
Gauls  were  not  far  off,  and  that  they  were  pursued  by  his  eolki^^Qe^ 
he  at  once  attacked  them.  A  most  destructive  battlo<w«s  fought: 
the  Qauls,  being  pressed  between  two  armies,  lost  the  gieater 
part  of  their  infantry,  and  the  cavalry  took  to  flight:  about 
40,000  Gauls  are  said  to  have  fallen,  and  10,000  were  taken 
prisoners. 

The  year  after  this  battle,  b.c.  224»,  the  two  oonsub  took  tbe 
field  against  the  Gauls,  and  compelled  the  Boians  to  sdbmit  to 
Borne.  In  that  year  the  Boman  legions  crossed  the  river  Po,  for 
the  first  time,  and  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Insubriana,  who 
being  supported  by  the  Transalpine  Gttuls  defended  themaetres 
very  gallantly  in  their  unprotected  country.  But  in  b.g.  283, 
the  consul  G.  Flaminius  gained  a  great  victory  over  them.  He 
fought  the  battle  against  the  will  of  the  senate;  for  some  said 
that  the  consuls  of  that  year  had  not  been  elected  in  due  farm, 
and  while  his  army  was  arrayed  against  the  enemy,  a  letter  ftom 
the  senate  arrived  in  the  camp,  summoning  him  and  his  ooUeagoe 
to  come  back  to  Borne ;  but  Flaminius  left  the  letter  nnopeBed 
until  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  when  he  afterwards  leanit 
its  contents,  he  still  refused  to  return.  The  agrarian  kw,  wluek 
he  had  carried  in  his  tribuneship,  was  a  point  whidi  the  aenatorial 
party  had  never  forgiven  him ;  and  he  may  have  had  teaaon  to 
dread  their  machinations  and  intrigues.  When  at  length  he 
complied  with  the  eommand  of  the  senate,  both  he  and  Ibs 
colleague  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  Mot.  The  war  agiiaat 
the  Gauls  and  Insubrians  was  brought  to  its  dose  the  year  after 
by  the  brave  consul,  M.  Claudius  Marcelius,  who,  with  his  own 
hand,  slew  Viridomanis,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls,  in  the  battle  of 
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CSastidiam.  After  this  defeat  the  Gauls  sued  f<Nr  peace,  which 
was  granted  them  on  condition  oi  their  acknowledging  the  sove- 
reignty of  Borne.  By  this  peace  the  Eomans  became  masters 
of  the  whole  plain  of  Lombardy,  which  they  called  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  and  afterwards  Gallia  Togata ;  and  in  order  to  secure  their 
new  acquintions,  they  established  the  colonies  of  Cremona  and 
Placeotia :  it  is  not  improbable  that  Mutina  was  founded  and 
fortified  about  the  same  time. 

In  the  year  B.C.  210,  the  faithless  conduct  of  Demetrius  of 
Phams  gave  rise  to  the  second  lUyrian  war.  He  had  ceased  to 
fear  the  Bomans,  because  he  thought  them  sufficiently  engaged 
with  the  Gauls ;  and  he  not  only  renewed  the  piratical  practices 
of  the  lllyrians  as  far  as  to  the  Aegean  sea,  but  even  attempted 
TO  make  himself  master  of  towns  which  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Borne.  The  Bomans,  therefore,  sent  the  .consul, 
li.  Aemilias  Paulua,  with  an  army  to  Dlyrioum.  He  took 
PkaruB  without  any  difficulty,  and  subdued  the  whole  of  Illyricum, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Bome  in  triumph.  Demetrius  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  with  whom  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  used  his  influence  to  stir  him  up 
againtt  the  Bomans,  whereby  he  prepared  the  way  for  future 
•rents. 

While  the  Bomans  were  thus  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
Sardinians,  Cormcans,  Idgurians,  Gauls,  and  Dlyrians,  the 
Carthaginians  had  been  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
reeonrer  their  strength,  and  to  establish  in  some  other  quarter 
the  power  they  had  lost  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Hamilcar  Barca 
was  the  man  who  conceived  and  carried  into  effect  the  wise  plan 
of  founding  a  Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain ;  a  country  which, 
night)  by  wise  management,  become  in  the  course  of  a  little 
time,  so  imited  with  Carthage,  as  to  enable  her  to  obtain  national 
armies,  one  of  the  principal  thmgs  of  which  she  was  in  want ; 
and,  besides  this,  it  offered  other  advantages  which  could  never 
have  been  derived  from  Sicily  or  Sardinia.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
Carthaginians  had*  possessed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Spanish 

o  2 
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coast,  bnt  Hamilcar'a  plan  was  to  subdue  the  Spaniards,  and 
then,  by  winning  their  affection,  to  change  them  gradually  into  a 
Punio  nation.  With  this  object  in  yiew,  he  treated  them  Idndlj; 
and  put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  manriages  between  CarthagH 
nian  men  and  Spanish  women.  He  had  come  to  Spain  in 
B.C.  238,  immediately  after  the  dose  of  the  African  war;  he 
conducted  the  administration  of  the  country  with  extraordinaiy 
wisdom,  and  procured  new  resources  for  Carthage  from  it,  by 
causing  the  silTer  mines  to  be  regularly  worked.  On  hia  death, 
in  B.C.  229,  he  left  the  command  to  Hasdrubal,  his  son-in-law, 
who  followed  the  same  system  as  his  predecessor,  and  founded 
the  town  of  New  Carthage  (Carthagena).  The  "R^wiaim  were  at 
this  time  apprehensive  of  the  invasion  d  the  Gbuls ;  and  in 
order  to  secure  themselves  against  any  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  Carthaginians,  they,  in  B.o.  228,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Hasdrubal,  in  which  they  recognised  the  right  of  Carthage  to 
rule  over  or  make  conquests  in  all  Spain  to  the  south  of  the 
river  Iberus  (Ebro),  but  stipulated  that  she  should  not  cross  tiiak 
river.*  Hasdrubsl  had  the  command  in  Spain  for  a  period  of 
eight  years :  he  was  assassinated  in  B.C.  221,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  who,  when  a  boy  nine 
years  of  age,  had  sworn  eternal  enmity  to  the  Bomans,  and  was 
now  about  twenty-six  years  old. 

Hannibal  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals,  not  only  of  anti- 
quity, but  of  all  ages ;  and  no  less  great  as  a  statesman  in  times 
of  peace,  than  at  the  head  of  his  armies.  The  character  wliicli 
liivy  has  drawn  of  him  is  unfair :  the  charge  of  inhumani^  or 
cruelty  is  expressly  contradicted  by  Polybius,  and  of  his  aB^ed 
faithlessness  not  a  single  instance  is  known.  He  was  a  man  of 
cultivated  mind;  intelligent  and  learned  Greeks  were  the 
favourite  companions  of  his  leisure  hours.     He,  like  his  father, 

*  Poljb.  ii.  IS,  ill.  27.    Livy  (nd.  rabie^iient  liege  tad  destnictkm  of 

2)  adds  thiit  according  to  thit  treaty  Sogantnm  would  indeed  have  been  a 

Saguntum  was  to  remain  free,  and  violation  of  the  treaty.    But  Poljbiuf 

nnder  the  protection   of  Rome.     If  denies  that  the  freedom  of  Saguntam 

thit  had  been  the  case,  Hannibal's  was  stipulated  for  iu  the  treaty. 
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eeems  to  baTe  possessed  irreaistible  personal  attractions,  which 
enabled  him  to  manage  and  guide  his  subordinates  withoat  any 
diificoltj ;  no  one  ever  ventured  to  oppose  liim,  notwithstanding 
the  exorbitant  demands  he  was  obliged  to  make  upon  the  faculties 
and  resoarces  of  those  under  his  command. 

Immediately  after  he  had  undertaken  the  administration  of 

Spain»  he  made  war  against  the  Olcades,  and  subsequently  upon 

the  Yaccaeans  and  Carpetamana,  by  whose  subjugation  the  Car- 

thaginiana  became  masters  of  Spain  as  far  as  the  river  Iberus, 

with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Saguntum.  His  next  operations 

were  directed  against  that  town,  by  interfering  in  its  disputes 

with  its  ueig^hbours.    The  Saguntmes»  who  were  weU  aware  of 

his  object,  applied  to  Bome  for  assistance ;  but  while  the  senate 

was  reaolving'  to  send  ambassadors  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of 

looking  into  the  aflFairs  of  Saguntum,  which  was  certainly  allied 

with  Bome,  Hannibal  had  commenced  the  siege  of  the'  place, 

B.o;  219.'      The  ambassadors  were  now  forthwith  dispatched 

with  directions  to  call  upon  Hannibal  to  abstain  from  hostilities 

^owaida  Sagantum,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  cross  over  into 

•^Aicaand  demand  of  the  Carthaginian  government  the  surrender 

of  HamiibaL     When  the  ambassadors  arrived  in  Spain,  Hannibal 

<^tmued  the  siege  without  paying  any  attention  to  them,  and 

they  accordingly  went  to  Carthage.    But  there  they  met  with  no 

l>etter  success.     The  Saguntines  in  the  meantime  defended 

^Itsmselves  with  truly  heroic  valour,  and  it  was  not  till  the  eighth 

'lumth  after  the  conunencement  of  the  siege  that  the  town  was 

taken  by  assault.     It  was  razed  to  the  ground.^     Hannibal 

withdrew  to  New  Carthage  with  immense  booty,  and  there  made 

^  necessary  preparations  for  his  invasion  of  Italy. 

Another  embassy  was  sent  to  Carthage,  but  it  was  received  as 
might  have  been  expected  after  so  long  a  period  of  irritation, 

J  \Arf  (xxL  6)plaee8  tbe beginniDg         'The  Roidadi  aflenrardt    rebuilt 

^theiiegeinB.c218,inconteqaeiice  Sagantum;  ruins  of  which  are  itill 

<v  which  he  it  obliged  to  awign  to  thii  Tiaible  near  the  town  of  Murviedro, 

7^  event*  which  mutt  haTO  occupied  which  in  fact  deriTet  its  name  from 

^  lewt  eighteen  months  them  (mm  vtUfti), 
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and  of  ardent  desire  to  take  vengeance  on  Borne  for  bff 
tieacherons  oonduct  in  reference  to  Sardinia.  The  Garthaginitns 
were  diyided  into  political  parties,  and  could  not  come  to  any 
resolution;  th^  were  neither  willing  to  admit  that  they  bad 
violated  any  treaty,  nor  to  inrrender  Hannibal:  one  of  tbe 
ambasaadora,  CL  Fabius,  then  made  a  fold  of  his  toga,  as  if  he 
was  oanying  something  in  it,  and  aaid^  *'Here  we  bring  you 
peace  and  war ;  choose  whichever  yon  please."  The  leader  of 
the  Carthaginian  senate  replied,  "Give  ns  whichever  yon  thinlc 
proper.*'  Fabioa  then  unfolded  his  toga  and  said,  "  Well,  then, 
I  offer  you  war ;  "  to  which  the  Punic  senators  answered,  ''We 
aooept  it,  and  shall  carry  it  on  in  the  same  spirit  in  wkkh  ^ 
aooeptit/'  The  Bomanambassadors  thereupon  quitted  Oirtfaage 

fbrthwith :  on  their  way  home  they  endeavoured  to  gvn  ^"^ 
the  Spaniards  and  Gauls,  but  their  proposals  were  soacnei  w 
r<geoted. 

Thus  was  ieoreed  the  second  Punic  war,  to  which  the  Sagim* 
tine  war  forms  only  a  prelude.  Down  to  the  time  when  Bsdow 
began  the  siege  ^  Saguntum  the  Bomans  had  acted  the  ptf^  ^ 
mere  spectators,  but  the  storm  which  had  been  gathering  in  ^ 
distant  horison  was  now  on  the  point  of  bureting  upon  the  f^ 
plains  of  Italy* 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

m  eiooiiD  poiaci  o»  zbb  iiAMimuuiH  wiii— coio^iTioif  ov  bomb  ahd 

iti.lt  aftek  thb  war. 


The  taking  of  Saguntum  was  the  occasion  indeed,  but  by  no 
means  tbe  cause,  of  the  second  Punic  war ;  this  must  be  sought 
to  in  the  deep  exasperation  of  the  Carthaginians  against  Eome, 
which  had  been  fostered  by  Hamilcar,  Hannibal,  and  the  patriotic 
puty  at  Carthage.  The  aristocratic  party  indeed  was  willing  to 
Mcrifioe  Hannibal  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace  with 
^ome;  but  the  popular  feeling,  and  the  influence  of  what  livy 
eiDs  the  Barcine  faction,  were  too  strong,  and  oyeiruled  the 
^Vpontion.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  been  glad  if 
tile  outbreak  of  the  war  could  have  been  delayed  for  some  time, 
^'^ttiiae  the  Qauls  were  as  yet  scarcely  redu<^  to  subnussion, 
and  the  second  Illynan  war,  whidi,  as  already  mentioned,  oom- 
'i'^cnced  in  B.C.  219,  must  haye  inclined  Bome  to  defer  engaging 
^  a  fresh  contest  with  Carthage.  But  these  very  circumstances 
>cem  to  haye  made  Hannibal  all  the  more  anxious  to  carry  his 
P^  into  effect  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  principal  scenes  of  this  war,  which  Idyy  calls  the  most 
^'^^orable  that  was  eyer  waged,  and  which  lasted  for  seyenteen 
y^ars,  from  B.C.  218  to  B.C.  201,  were  Italy,  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
^  last  Africa.  The  war  itself,  in  order  to  be  properly  under- 
*^ood,  must  be  diyided  iato  fiye  periods — 1.  Hannibal's  passage 
uurough  Spain,  Gaol,  and  across  the  Alps,  with  the  first  three 
years  of  his  success  in  Italy ;  from  B.C.  218  till  B.C.  215. 
••  The  subsequent  eyents,  down  to  the  taking  of  Capua,  when 
"^  star  began    to  sink,  and  the  Bomans  began  to  recoyer 
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somewhat  their  losses ;  from  B.C.  214  to  B.C.  211.  8. 
during  which  Hamiibal  placed  his  hopes  upon  Spain,  and  upon 
the  reinforcements  he  expected  from  his  brother  Hasdrabal,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  on  the  Metaurus ;  from  B.C.  211  to  B.C.  20f . 
4.  Hannibal*s  last  years  in  Italy  down  to  its  evacaation ;  from 
B.C.  207  to  B.C.  202.  And,  lastly,  5.  The  oonduaionof  the  war 
in  Africa,  down  to  the  peace  in  B.C.  201. — ^The  war  in  Ofmei 
began  simultaneously  with  that  in  Italy,  but  was  decided  in 
favour  of  Bome  in  B.C.  210  by  the  taking  of  New  Garbage, 
though  the  war  continued  down  to  B.C.  206.  The  Sicilian  war, 
from  B.C.  215  to  B.C.  210,  forms  only  an  episode  to  the  great 
and  bloody  drama.  The  Macedonian  war,  UrMch  arose  oat  of 
that  against  Hannibal,  in  B.C.  216,  was  carried  on  eontemporj- 
neously  with  the  latter,  but  an  account  of  it  will  be  girea  in  a 
separate  chapter.  ^ 

After  the^war  had  been  decreed,  Hannibal  assembled  his  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Carthage.  The  soldiers  weie 
attached  to  him  in  the  highest  degree,  for  his  appeaianoe 
reminded  the  veterans  of  his  father  Hamilcar.  He  acted  with 
extraordinary  caution,  and  while  he  enlisted  great  numbers  of 
Spaniards  to  accompany  him  in  his  expedition,  he  sent  othen  to 
Africa,  where  they  had  to  serve  as  garrisons,  and  might  be  kept 
as  a  kind  of  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  countrymen.  After 
intrusting  the  command  in  Spain  to  his  brother  Haadmbal,  he 
crossed  the  Iberus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer^  of  the  year 
B.C.  218,  with  an  army  of  90,000  foot,  12,000  horse,  and  ST 
elephants.  The  Spanish  tribes  which  were  imder  the  protection 
of  Bome  offered  little  resistance,  and  he  crossed  the  PyioMei^ 
not  far  from  the  sea,  where  the  mountains  slope  down  towuds 
the  coast,  a  portion  of  his  army  being  left  in  Hither-Spain  under 
the  command  of  Hanno.  When  he  approached  the  l^rreneee  a 
mutiny  broke  out  among  his  soldiers,  and  several  thonaandflb 
refusing  to  go  any  farther,  returned  home.  In  order  to  ehow 
that  he  would  not  compel  the  reluctant,  Hannibal  allowed 

»  Pol)b.  T.   1. 
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aH  who  were  unwilling  to  accompany  him  to  retom.  The 
iwaftining  army»  whidi  he  now  led  towards  the  river  Bhone, 
eoasiited  of  50,000  foot  and  9000  horse.  He  had  before  sent 
emyoya  to  the  Grauls,  to  ask  for  a  free  passage  thiongh  their 
eonntry ;  on  their  reMrn  they  brought  presents,  and  the 
aflaunmce  that  he  would  not  meet  with  any  resistance  between 
tke  Pyrenees  and  the  Bhone. 

When  the  Bomans  learned  that  it  was  Hannibal's  intention  to 
cvoea  the  Alps,  they  resolred  to  send  the  consul  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  with  an  army  and  fleet  to  Gktul,  and  his  colleague  Tib« 
S«mpionins  Longns  with  another  to  Sidly.  Had  Scipio  arrived 
with  his  fleet  before  Hannibal  had  left  Spain,  he  might  perhaps 
have  stopped  his  progress ;  but  the  Bomans,  who  underrated  the 
importance  of  their  enemy,  were  slow  and  awkward,  and  their 
army  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  inexperienced  recruits.  As 
it  was,  Hannibal  had  made  himself  master  of  Spain  as  far  as  the 
Pyienees,-before  the  Eoman  fleet  under  Scipio  set  sail,  and  when 
the  latter  arrived  at  Massilia,  having  sent  his  horsemen  up  the 
jBiver,  he  found  that  Hannibal  was  already  on  the  eastern  bank 
ef  the  Bhone.  Sdpio  then  returned  to  his  ships,  without 
mkiag  any  further  attempt  to  stop  the  enemy's  progress.  The 
Carthaginians  crossed  the  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boque- 
Boaure  at  Pont  St.  Esprit,  but  not  without  powerful  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Gtouls,  who  dreaded  the  starving  host  of 
invaders,  who  were  obliged  to  plunder  the  country  through  which 
tJiey  marched  in  order  to  maintain  themselves.  Hannibal,  to  avoid 
ooming  into  contact  with  the  Bomans,  had  proceeded  up  the  river. 
Near  the  confluence  of  the  Is^re  and  the  Bhone  he  formed  an 
attianee  with  the  chieftain  of  the  Allobroges,  and  advanced 
through  their  territory  as  flur  as  Yienne.  « Thence  he  turned 
towards  Chambery,  and  followed  the  course  of  the  Is^re  to 
its  source,  until  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Little  St. 
Bernard. 

When  Hannibal  reached  this  point  he  had  already  lost  a  con- 
siderable number  of  lus  men,  but  the  army  still  remaining  must 
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haye  been  saffioienily  large  to  require  all  the  prorisioiis  wM 
the  Alpine  tribes,  through  whose  territoiy  he  marched,  had  Ital 
up  for  the  winter.  Hence  those  tribes  resolutely  opposed  ikt 
progress  of  the  Carthaginians.  In  addition  to  these  diffifiolte 
Hannibal  had  to  struggle  with  the  se#rity  of  the  season,  «>tk 
snow  and  frost,  with  want  of  provisions,  and  the  oonseqacnt 
despondency  of  the  soldiers,  who,  aecostomed  as  they  were  to  a 
milder  dimate,  now  suffered  greatly  from  cxAd  and  hanger.  I> 
^ny  parts,  also,  it  was  necessary  to  clear  the  road  from  SM>«^ 
and  earth  which  had  fallen,  before  the  army  oonld  proceed.  W 
notwithstanding  aU  these  difficulties  Hannibal  crossed  ths  Aipi 
in  fifteen  days,  and  through  the  valley  of  Aosta  deseewM 
from  the  little  9t.  Bernard  into  the  plain  of  Turin,  wfca« 
no  one  was  expecting  him.' 

When  Hannibal  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  fire  W)iiti» 
after  his  departure  from  New  Carthage,  he  had  lost  nearly  aU  b* 
elephants,  and  his  army  was  reduced  to  20,000  foot  and  6000 
horse,  still  an  astonishing  number,  if  we  consider  the  inoMX^ 
difficulties  which  he  must  have  had  to  encounter.  The  want » 
decision  and  energy  with  which  the  Romms  acted  while  HaDXubv 
was  advancing,  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  tW 
they  believed  it  impossible  for  him  to  accomplish  his  pg^^ 
undertaldng,  and  that  if  he  should  reach  the  southern  side  of  th^ 
Alps,  his  army  would  be  in  such  a  condition  that  but  little  effort 
would  be  required  on  their  part  to  annihilate  it.  Hence  Scip^H 
who  ought  to  have  awaited  Hannibal's  arrival  at  the  foot  of  w* 
Alps,  had  lingered  at  Massilia.  He  sent  his  brother,  Gn.  CoHMv^ 
Sdpio,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  to  Spain,  and  then  w«» 
to  Pisa.    Ho  did  not  reach  the  river  Po  until  Hannibal  hw 


*  We  Imye  here  followed  the  rooto 
M  nuule  out  hj  Oenenl  Melville,  h 
to  the  corroctnoM  of  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt  livy*!  description  is 
unintelligible  in  tome  perts,  and  in 
othera  truly  ahiurd.  Melville*a  account 
of  Hannibal*s  march  through  Owl  and 


across  the  Alps  may  be  n»d  te  ^'^ 
De  Luc's  MuUrirt  du  Po'^^ 
Alpea par  Bannihal, avee  itne  (^ 
GtfniTo  et  Ptois,  1818,  0^-;J*2 
nao  is  made  of  the  papen  of  Cwi^ 
Melville,  whose  account  was  t«»^  ^ 
De  Luc*s  own  InvestigatloDS- 
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desoended  fh>mthe  Alps,  and  to  the  amaeeineiit  of  all  liad 
o?»ro(Miie  all  the  difficulties  irbich  nature  and  circnmstanoes 
had  piaced  in  his  way.  The  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  up  to  this 
momeat  had  been  kept  in  submission  by  the  Bomans,  now  sent 
^Foys  to  Hannibal  and  implored  lus  protection. 

Scqnoy  after  having  crossed  the  Po,  encamped  on  the  river 
TieiniiB   (£idao\  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia.      There  a 
hafcile  ensued,  in  which  the  Bomans  were  beaten  by  Hannibal's 
Spanish  and  Numidian  cavaby.   In  this  engagement  Sdpio  him- 
self receiTed  a  dangerous  wound,  and  his  life  is  said  to  have  been 
saved  only  by  the  gallant  spirit  of  his  youthful  son,  Publjnt, 
alierwarda  called  Scipio  the  Great,  or  Africanus.      The  Bomans 
now  perceived  that  they  had  been  labouring  under  a  delusion, 
and  had  miscalculated  the  strength  of  their  enemy.    They  called 
back  Tib.  Sempronius,  who  had  been  engaged  in  laying  waste 
the  coast  of  Africa.  Scipio  retreated  across  the  Po,  and  encamped 
in  the  neigh'bourhood  of  Plaoentia,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
SempraniQs,  who  was  sailing  with  his  army  towards  Ariminum. 
Hasaibal  likewise  crossed  the  Po  below  Plaoentia,  and  pitched 
his  camp  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Trebia,  with  the  view  of 
cutting  off  tke  retreat  of  the  Bomans.      In  the  meantime  Sem* 
fvonxua^  who  had  landed  at  Ariminum,  arrived*  and  reinforoed 
the  army  of  Sdpio,  who  was  still  suffering  from  his  wound,  and 
was  unaUe  to  undertake  the  conunand  of  the  army.     It  was 
perhaps  for  this  reason  that  Scipio  dissuaded  his  colleague  from 
venturing  upon  a  battle,  although  Sempronius  wished  it,  and 
thooght  it  a  disgrace  to  remain  idle.  Hannibal,  but  from  different 
motives,  was  equally  anxious  to  strike  a  blow,  for  he  was  siue  of 
^'ictoiy,  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  enemy  in  these  diBtriets,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters,  to 
give  his  soldiers  the  rest  of  which  they  w^re  so  much  in  wants 
<nd  to  organise  the  Gauls.     Sempronius,-  on  the  other  hand, 
who  had  no  experience  of  the  enemy,  faaoied  that  he  should  have 
sn  ea^  victory. 
The  two  armies  encamped  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river 
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Trebia,  which  is  veay  broad,  but  shallow,  and  divided  into  i 
number  of  small  streams :  the  banks  were  coTcred  witii  sbnbs, 
in  which  a  detachment  of  Hannibal's  troops  lay  in  ambiui 
Hannibal  provoked  the  Eomans,  and  enticed  them  to  cross  tk 
river ;  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  ensnared,  and  SemprofflW 
led  his  men  through  the  cold  and  icy  river.  There  was  at  the 
time  a  sprinkling  of  snow,  which  the  wind  blew  into  the  feces  of 
the  Romans.  When,  therefore,  they  arrived  on  the  opposite  bant 
the  soldiers  were  almost  frozen.  Hannibal,  who  had  conln^ 
to  keep  his  men  in  excellent  condition  for  fighting,  now  advanced 
to  meet  the  enemy.  The  Eomans,  thongh  already  defeated  oy 
the  severity  of  the  elements,  and  of  the  season,  fought  most 
bravely ;  but  were  beaten :  their  left  wing  escaped  to  Placentia, 
whither  they  were  followed  by  all  who  survived  the  day;  ^  ^°^ 
weather  became  so  tempestuous,  that  the  Carthaginians  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  pursue  the  enemy. 

The  army  at  Placentia  having  thus  escaped,  the  consuls » 
first  tried  to  deceive  the  senate  about  the  extent  ^  the  w« 
they  had  sustained,  but  the  truth  became  known  but  too  soon ' 
for  even  before  Hannibal  took  up  his  winter  quarters,  hi»  ^^^ 
spread  over  both  banks  of  the  Po.     The  Romans,  however,  tw 
to  their  genius,  did  not  despond :  and  with  confidence  in  ^«^ 
protection  of  the  immortal  gods,  they  exerted  all  their  powers 
preserve  and  secure  possessions  which  it  was  easy  to  los^ 
difficult  to  recover  when  once  lost.  New  armies  were  accordingij 
raised ;  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  Tarentum  and  other  towns,  w«J 
strongly  garrisoned,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  submission,  l^^ 
spring  of  B.C.  217,  the  consul,  C.  Plaminins,  went  with  his  ana; 
to  Ariminum,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  portion  of  the  bokd^ 
who  had  served  under  Scipio  the  year  before.    Flaminius*  ** 
may  have  been  rash  and  inconsiderate,  is  yet  greatly  mwrep'^ 
sented  in  history.  He  was  hated  by  the  aristocratic  party,  ^^^**^ 
in  his  tribuneship  he  had  carried  the  agrarian  law,  enacting  t 
the  ager  Gallicus  Picenus  should  be  distributed  among  the  pcopjj^ 
and  because  he  had  subsequently  supported  another  l*^  ^^^'^ 
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affected  the  pockets  of  the  insatiable  aristocrats.'     HannibaU 

muxMioerned  about  the  anny  at  ArimiDum,  which,  in  fact,  did 

not  andve  there  until  he  had  set  out  on  his  march/  went  from 

liuoca  through  the  marshes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 

Amo  into  Etruria.     During  this  difficult  and  dangerous  march 

which  lasted  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  Hannibal  rode  on 

his  only  remaining  elephant.  His  army  had  indeed  been  increased 

by  the  Gauls,  but  he  here  lost. a  great  number  of  men  and 

horses ;  and  he  himself  completely  lost  the  use  of  one  eye  while 

passing  through  those  marshes,  which  in  spring  must  have  given 

to  the  country  the  appearance  of  a  sea.    He  seems  to  have 

chosen  that  road,  because  no  one  expected  him  there.    After  his 

arrival  at  F&esulae,  he  proceeded  straight  towards  Some.  C.  Fla** 

niiimis,<wha  had  in  the  meantime  been  informed  of  the  enemy's 

movements^  broke  up  from  Ariminum  and  hastened  to  protect 

the  road  to  Home,  before  Hannibal  should  have  made  himself 

master  of  it.  'But  the  latter  had  advanced  .as  far  as  Clusium,  and 

retched  the  rocky  shores  of  Lake  Trasimenus,'  where  Flamiuius 

arrived  soon  after  him.     Hannibal  had  taken  up  his  position  on 

the  heights  ;  and  as  the  Bomans  pressed  forward  on  the  narrow 

path  between  the  hills  and  the  lake,  Hannibal  fell  upon  them. 

The  day  was  foggy,  and  the  Somans  unable  to  see,  and  attacked 

on  three  sides  at  once,  were  in  a  most  firightful  position.     The 

excitement  during  the  battle  is  said  to  have  been  so  great,  that 

an  earthquake,  which  took  place  at  the  time,  was  not  perceived 


'  The  kw  bere  alluded  to  vm»  c«r- 
fKd  bj  the  tribune,  Q.  Claudius,  in 
B.c2l8:  it  enactedp  that  no  icnator 
>ho«ld  be  pennitted  to  have  a  Ma- 
gomg  ship  of  more  than  300  amphorae, 
irblch  was  thought  sufficient  to  cany 
to  Rome  the  produce  <^  their  distant 
estates,  for,  to  enter  upon  mercantile 
Speculations,  in  which  the  nobles  at 
tUs  time  appear  to  hare  been  laigely 
engaged,  was  thought  dishonourable  to 
t  man  of  senatorial  rank.  But  the 
opposition  of  the  nobles  to  the  law  of 


Claudius  was  of  the  most  vehement 
kind. — Cicero,  t»  Verr,  v.  18. 

*  Flaminius  is  charged  with  having 
negleeted  the  celebration  of  the  Feriae 
Latinae,  previously  to  going  to  Arimi- 
num; but  the  charge  is  hypocritical 
and  ludicrous,  for  surely  Hannibal 
would  not  have  waited  till  the  Feriae 
were  over ;  and  in  fact  Flaminius,  as 
it  was,  arrived  too  late  at  Ariminum. 
Livy  (zxii.  3)  mentions  some  other 
chai^  which  are  equally  absurd. 
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by  the  oombaUnts.^  Fifteen  tliousiind  Boniaas  peridied  tA  tte 
Bpoty  many  of  whom  were  driven  into  the  Like  and  drowned; 
the  rest  e8cq>ed  to  an  Etnuoan  village.  Flaminins  hiUMifwn 
among  the  slain.  Hannibal,  whose  object  it  was  to  create  lor 
himself  a  power  in  Italy,  as  a  means  of  humbling  Bome  to  tiw 
dust,  distributed  the  Boman  prisoners  among  his  army  to  be 
guarded,  while  he  allowed  the  Italian  allies  of  Bome  to  reton  to 
their  homes  without  ransom.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  mt 
plan  not  to  wage  war  against  the  Italians,  but  to  make  tM 
believe  that  he  was  fighting  against  Bome  on  their  bw« 
Immediately  after  the  battle  of  lake  Trasimenua,  Hannibal  heard 
that  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius,  who  was  stationed  at  ArimimnB  to 
protect  the  province  of  Gaul,  had  sent  a  detachment  to  90b» 
C.  Flaminius :  as  soon  as  this  detadiment  fell  in  with  the  d^ 
ihaginians,  most  of  the  men  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rtsaiiBOff 
were  taken  prisoners. 

When  the  news  of  this  memorable  defeat  reached  Bome,  and 
the  praetor  announced  to  the  assembly  of  the  people  that  th^ 
had  su£Fered  a  great  loss,  the  consternation  was  immenae;  si^ 
in  these  distressing  dreumstances  it  was.  resolved  to  ^p^^  * 
dictator.    As  the- consul  Cn.  Servilius  was  absent,  the  peopl^ 
a  thing  which  had  never  been  done  before-selected  CL  Pate^ 
Maximus  to  the  office,  and  M.  Minuoius  was  appoistfld  hv 
magister  equitum.     Fabius  has  a  glorious  name  in  hiflteiyi  ''^ 
in  many  respects  it  is  well  deserved,  for  he  was  a  calm,  canti^ 
and   persevering  general,   and  his  recovery  of  Tarentui»»  ^" 
B.C.  209,  was  a  great  military  achievement;  but  his  P^''^ 
character  does  not  merit  the  praise  that  is  commonly  bestow«o 
upon*  him,  for  his  subsequent  opposition  to  the  great  Scipio»^^ 
was  still  quite  a  young  man  when  Fabius  had  reached  theheig* 
of  his  fame,  arose  from  mere  personal  jealousy  and  envy :  P^ 
could  not  contemplate  without  grief  the  rising  greatness  of  Sop*^ » 
and  it  is  clear  that  he  would  rather  have  seen  Hannibal  vietopo^ 
than  see  him  conquered  by  Sdpio.     M.  Minucius  was  a  g^^ 

»  PliD.  Hut.  Nat,  ii.  86  ;  Liv.  xxii.  5. 
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of  the  directly  opposite  kind,  for  he  was  bold,  ambUious,  and 
hatty«  A  new  army  was  formed,  partly  of  those  who  had 
siurnred  tiie  day  on  lake  Trasimenns,  and  partly  of  fresh  leries ; 
the  want  of  soldiers  was  so  great,  that  even  freedmen  were 
eoHaied. 

After  the  battle  of  Trasimenns,  Hannibal  was  expected  to 
mardi  straightway  to  Borne ;  bnt  he  went  towards  Spoletom, 
from  the  conqneat  of  which  Boman  colony  he  hoped  to  derive 
important  advantages.    But  that  town  held  out,  and  remained 
&Hhiul  to  Borne ;  and  as  Hannibal  had  a  great  aversion  to  pro-* 
traeted  ai^^*  he  broke  up  and  marched  into  Picenum,  which 
aboonded  in  provisions  for  his  army.    There  he  took  up  his 
summer  qaaitflva, .  which  are  as  necessary  in  Italy  as  winter 
quarters  are  in  the  northern  countries.     The  question  which 
must  here  present  itself  to  every  reader,  is,  why  did  not 
Haambal  march  against  Bome,  and  endeavour  to  take  it  at 
a  time  when  the  greatest  consternation  was  prevailing  in  the 
cityP     The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  drcomstances  of  the  case.      Bome  was  then  a  strong 
fortress  and   could  not  be  easily  taken,  and  to  blockade  it 
would  have  required  a  very  hrge  army.     But  what  was  pro- 
bably of  greater  weight  with  him,  was  the  condition  of  his  own 
*nny :  hia  soldiers  were  suffering  from  a  cutaneous  disease,  in 
<^onaequenoe'of  their  stay  in  the  unhealthy  country  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  of  their  subsequent  passage  through  the  marshes  of 
Btruria.    The  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  the  vicinity  of  Bom^ 
during  the  summer  months,  might  have  destroyed  his  whole 
>nny.    la  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  his 
i^ope  of  success  was  mainly  based  upon  a  coalition  of  the 
Italians  against  Bome;  but  though  from  the  moment  of  his 
"Vfiral  in  Italy  he  had  treated  the  Italians  with  great  generosity, 
>ti]l  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  rouse  them  against  Bome. 
"^ese  were  sufficient  reasons  to  deter  a  general  like  Hannibal 
l^m  the  attempt  to  take  Bome  by  force  j  and  he  accordingly  led 
his  army  southward,  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.     His 
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march  from  Ficenom  to  Apulia  was  a  aeries  of  calamities  far 
those  districts ;  for,  as  the  walls  of  most  of  the  towns  had  beta 
destroyed  by  recent  earthquakes,  Hannibal  meeting  with  litde 
resistance,  obliged  the  people  to  fiiniish  his  army  with  tlie 
necessary  provisions:  while  his  soldiers  ravaged  the  country, 
the  dictator  Fabios  followed  them  at  a  short  distance,  harassittg 
the  enemy,  and  always  pitching  his  camp  on  lofty  hills,  so  that 
Hannibal  compared  the  fioman  army  to  a  dond  hovering  on  die 
mountains.*  Hannibal's  object  was  to  gain  the  Via  Latins  and 
the  town  of  Casinum,  and  then  to  see  what  effect  lus  position 
would  produce  on  the  Italians.  But  by  some  mistake  Hannibal's 
guide  led  the  army  to  Casilinum  instead  of  Casinum;  and 
owing  to  this  unlucky  accident  Fabius  got  ahead  of  the  enemy, 
and  out  off  his  retreat  between  Casilinum  and  mount  Callicala. 
When  Hannibal  discovered  the  mistake,  he  saved  his  army  by  a 
stratagem  t  he  caused  bundles  of  brushwood  to  be  fastened  to  the 
horns  of  8000  oxen,  which,  fire  having  been  set  to  the  wood, 
were  driven  towards  the  Romans.  When  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  the  animals  advanced,  the  Bomans  were  frightened  by  the 
lingular  spectacle,  and  quitted  their  favourable  position,  which 
was  immediately  occupied  by  Hannibal,  who  then  returned  through 
Samnium  to  the  frontiers  of  Apulia  and  the  Frentanians.  Here 
he  was  again  met  by  Fabius,  who  ventured  upon  petty  skirmishes 
in  which  the  Romans  gained  some  advantages,  which  led  them 
to  believe  that  if  an  effort  were  made,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  chase  the  enemy  from  Italy,  and  that  his  being  stiU  ia 
the  country  was  owing  only  to  the  excessive  caution  of  the 
dictator.  Hence,  as  some  advantages  had  been  gained  by 
Minudus,  a  law  was  passed  at  Bome  enacting  that  the  magister 
equitum  should  have  equal  power  ^th  the  dictator,  and  the 
command  of  one-half  of  the  army.'  On  this  occasion,  Fabius 
showed  real  greatness  of  mind,  for  he  not  only  brooked  the 
insult,  preferring  to  be  feared  by  a  prudent  enemy  to  being 
praised  by  a  foolish  people,  but  even  saved  from  utter  destmctiQp 

•  LiT.  zztt.  SO.  7  Ur,  xxii.  25 ;  Polyb.  iii.  ICS ;  Plut.  Mk.  9. 
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the  rash  Mmadus,  who  had  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  an 
engagement  with  the  Carthaginians.  This  act  of  generosity 
induced  Minucins  to  resign  his  power,  and  his  deliverer  now 
terminated  the  campaign  of  the  year  in  as  favourable  a  manner  as 
drcumstanoes  would  allow.  He  was  tbenoefortb  distinguisbed 
by  the  honourable  surname  of  the  Slack  (Cunctaiar) ;  and  Ennins 
Mog  of  him : — 

Uniu  homo  nobii  ametando  lestituit  ram.^ 

Soon  after  these  occurrences,  Eabius  laid  down  his  dictatorship^ 
and  the  consuls  who  now  resumed  their  command  followed  his 
plan  of  operation,  but  without  being  able  to  effect  anything 
.  dedsive. 

Hannibal  spent  the  winter  in  Apulia,  wbere  he  was  in  rather 

diatresaed  circumstances,  for  the  produce  of  the  fields  had  been 

curied  into  the  fortified  towns  before  his  arrival,  and  he  had 

great  difficulty  in  providing  food  for  his  army.    His  position  was 

aH  the  more  precarious,  because  up  to  this  time  he -had  not  been 

joined  by  one  of  the  Italian  nations.     These  circumstances, 

together  with  the  advantages  which  they  had  gained  in  Spain 

AAd  Italy,  raised  great  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  Somans ;  but  a 

fearful  day  was  yet  awaiting  them,  a  day  which  would  have  been 

i^ion  ruin  to  any  other  republic.    The  consuls  of  the  year 

B.C.  216  were  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  a  patrician  who  cherished  a 

profound  hatred  of  the  people,  and  G.  Terentius  Yano,  who  is 

Bftid  to  have  been  a  butcher's  son,  and  to  have  risen  by  demagogic 

artifices.*    These  consuls,  who  were  expected  to  put  an  end  to 

^  war  at  one  blow,  led  into  the  field  an  army  of  80,000  foot 

^  upwards  of  6000  horse.    With  these  forces  they  entered 

•Apulia,  and  pitched  their  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aufidus, 

^ot  lax  from  the  little  town  of  Cannae,  where  th^  kept  their 

*  Cicero,  Ik  Off,  i.  24 ;  SO.  ItaL  the  low  birth  of  Yam,  and  the  rabee- 

^^  ol5,  9ic  quent  historj  of  the  man  cannot  bo 

^v>  xxii.  25.    It  mntt  be  ob-  well  reconciled  with  Litj'i  account. 
"«r^  that  Polybini  doet  not  mention 
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•tores.  Hannibal  had  no  elephants  left,  but  his  cavidiy  wai 
excellent.  Cannae  was  taken  by  him  under  the  very  eyes  of  tb6 
Bomans,  who  were  timid  and  not  inolined  to  Tentore  upon  a 
dediiTe  battlei  though  the  consul  Yano  was  anxioas  to  stake 
the  blow.  After  a  long  delay,  for  whidi  it  is  difficult  to  aoooant, 
the  fiital  battle  was  fou^t,  on  the  second  of  August'^  It  is  said 
that  Hannibal  had  taken  up  such  a  position,  that  a  high  wind, 
which  usually  rose  at  noon-tide,  blew  the  dust  into  the  he» 
of  the  Bomans,  and  that  on  the  day  before  the  battle  he  had 
ordered  the  fields  to  be  ploughed  in  order  to  increase  the  dust 
The  Bomans  advanced  against  the  retreating  centre  of  the  Ganla, 
but  were  outflanked  on  both  sides  by  the  Afiricans,  and  though 
tired  were  obliged  to  maintain  the  fight  against  the  latter.  The 
Boman  cavahry  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  Spaniards,  and  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  the  Bomans  were  pressed  together  send 
out  to  pieces.  Forty-seven  thousand  Bomans  and  almost  as 
many  allies  covered  the  field  of  battle,  and  among  them  were  the 
consul  Aemilius  Paulus,  eighty  senators,  and  a  number  of  persons 
who  had  been  invested  with  the  highest  offices  of  the  repMk, 
The  surviving  Bomans  capitulated,  and  surrendered  on  condition 
thai  Hannibal  should  commence  negotiations  with  Borne  for  their 
ransom.  Yarro  escaped  with  a  few  horsemen  to  Yenusia,  and 
another  small  detachment  threw  itself  into  Ganusium ;  but  Hon* 
nibal,  unconcerned  about  the  latter,  marched  towards  Capua. 

The  consternation  and  paralysis  which  the  news  of  this  total 
defeat  of  so  numerous  an  army  produced  at  Borne  are  indescrib- 
able ;  but  the  Bomans  did  not  sink  under  the  misfortune  i  when 
Yarro  returned,  the  senate  went  out  to  meet  and  thank  him  ftr 
not  having  despaired  of  the  republic :  and  when  Hannibal  sent 
messengers  to  Borne  to  effect  the  ransom  of  the  8000  Boman  pn- 
soners,  the  senate,  stirred  up  by  a  vigorous  speech  of  Hho  sten 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  bade  them  return.  The  Carthaginiaa 
envoys  who  csme  with  proposals  of  peace  were  not  admitted  into 
the  city,  and  a  truly  Boman  severity  was  shown  towards  the 

w  OeUiiii,  T.  17  :  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  IS. 
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niifbrtiinate  men  wko  had  survired  the  fearful  day  of  Cannae,  fo^ 
tlicy  weie  treated  as  dishonoured  persons  and  sent  to  serve  in 
Sicily  in  order  to  wipe  off  their  disgrace.  The  Bomans  endea- 
touped  to  propitiate  the  gods  by  saoriiices,  and  the  historian 
?aUua  Pietor  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Delphi,  to  learn  frdm  the 
onide  of  Apollo  what  would  be  the  end  of  all  these  nusfortones. 
It  daaenres  to  be  mentioned,  that  ampng  the  sacrifices  offered  up 
at  that  time  there  were  two  pairs  of  human  beings,  a  male  and  a 
female  Gaol,  and  a  male  and  a  female  Greek." 

Maharbal,  the  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  had 

Mhised  Hamubal,  to  march  against  Borne,  immeaiately  after  the 

batUe  of  Cannae ;  but  Hannibal  kept  steadily  to  his  original 

pbn  of  destroying  Eome  through  the  Italians,  as  whose  delivenv 

he  wanted  to  i^pear.    This  drew  upon  him  the  reproach,  that  he 

blew  better  Kow  to  win  a  victory  than  how  to  make  use  of  it« 

His  plan  however  now  seemed  to  be  near  its  realisation^  for 

anmediatdy  after  the  fhtal  batUe,  a  number  of  the  Italian  cities 

^  towns^  abamdcmed  the  cause  of  Borne,  and  Joined  the  Car- 

thi>ginisno.     This  was  the  case  more  especially  in  southern 

I^!r«  where  tile  people  still  remembered  their  ancient  liberty, 

md  fdt  the  vreigfat  of  the  Boman  yoke ;  but  even  in  central. 

Itdy  many  towns  went  over  to  Hannibal*  so  that  Borne  was 

^bnost  confined  to  the  same  extent  of  country  as  it  had  possessed 

pnvumaly  to  the  conquest  of  Samnium.    Hanmbal  waa  thus. 

joined  by  AteUa,  Colatia,  the  Hirpinians,  the  Samnites  with  the. 

^'^'^Bptton  of  the  Fentrians,  the  Bruttians,  Lucanians,  Burrentum, 

iKsrly  all  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coasts,  and  all  the  Gauls  in  the 

'^^^  of  Italy ;  but  as  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  his  army  at 

^«xpettse  of  lus  Italian  fdHes,  he  was  unable  permanently  to 

*^<^  them  to  himself. 

He  had  commenced  n^tiations  with  Capua,  even  before  the 

°>^  of  Cannae.    This  town  was,  next  to  Bome,  the  most 

• 

I'^'P^^v^t  oity  in  Italy ;  but  wealth  and  luxuries  had  rendered 
^  dtiaens  unwarlike  and  effeminate.    They  stood  to  Bome  in 
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the  forourable  relation  of  Isopolites,  and  the  great  funflka  d 
Capua  were  connected  by  intermarriage  with  those  of  Borne; 
but  in  spite  of  all  this  Capua  now  turned  against  Borne,  piobtlilf 
in  the  vain  hope  of  becoming  the  mistress  of  Italy,  if  her  zin) 
should  perish.    This  hope  was  fostered  by  Hannibal,  and  vkVi 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  he  appeared  in  Gampania»  eveiTthiog 
was  prepared  for  the  revolt    The  only  circnmstanoe  that  bw 
Capuahesitatefbr  a  moment,  was  the  fact  that  800  of  the  nobk^ 
Campanians  were  engaged  in  Sicily  in  the  service  of  Borne, «» 
were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  ci^ 
But  this  scruple  was  got  over:  Capna  ungratefully  desertw 
fiome,  and  concluded  a  favourable  treaty  with  Hannihsi*   1* 
retained  its  independence,  and  was  allowed  to  select  firom  snuv^ 
the  Roman  captives  800  of  the  noblest,  as  a  secoiiiSr  ^  ^ 
800  Campanians  in  Sicily.    The  people  of  Capua  fuithcc  com- 
mitted the  outrage  of  putting  to  death  all  tke  Bomans  that  woe 
staying  within  its  walls.     In  his  inarch   through  Can^MD^ 
Hannibal,  who  had  as  yet  no  port  by  means  of  which  he  o^ 
keep  up  a  communication  with  Carthage,  attempted  to  inv^* 
himself  master  of  Cumae,  Naples,  and  Nola;  but  he  was  vb^ 
oessful,  and  at  the  last  of  these  places  he  even  sustained  a  ff^ 
loss.    He  entered  Capua  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters  th^ 
He  had  now  reached  the  highest  point  of  his  gloiy*    It  ^  "^ 
that  his  stay  in  the  effeminate  city  of  Capua  corrupted  his  am* 
and  destroyed  its  discipline.    It  may  be  that  the  luxnriousj^ 
led  at  Capua  rendered  his  men  disinclined  to  endure  the  ^^"^^T 
which  they  had  hitherto  borne  dieerfully ;  but  it  must  at 
same  time  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  it  was  ^P^'^    ,  ^ 
him  to  recruit  his  army  from  Spain,  Africa,  or  Gaul ;  that  he 
lost  the  best  of  his  men  in  the  previous  battles ;  and  that  he 
no  means  of  completing  his  reg^ents,  exoept  by  enlistiDg^^*'^ 
recruits.    These  circumstances  alone  are  perhaps  '^^^^^ 
account  for  the  fact,  that  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  the  C:*<^ 
ginian  army  appears  to  have  been  very  different  from  what  u 
before.    The  senate  at  Carthage,  where  Hannibal's  victo/ic* 
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sOenoed  all  opposition,  had  decreed  to  send  him  reinforcements 
immediately,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae;  but  the  decree  was 
Gained  into  effect  with  great  sluggishness.  Some  reinforcements^ 
however,  most  have  reached  him  before  he  took  np  his  winter 
quarters  at  Capua.** 

Rome  made  almost  incredible  exertions  to  restore  her  armies. 
The  management  of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  the  dictator 
HL  Junius ;  and  besides  8000  slaves  who  were  purchased  of 
their  masters  by  the  state  on  credit,  and  formed  into  two  regi- 
ments, even  gladiators  were  enlisted  to  serve  in  their  usual  arms. 
^f^laUt  these  efforta  were  made,  Rome  was  suffering  from  extreme 
^coreity  of  provisions.     It  is  therefore  a  very  remarkable  fact, 
tliat  Hannibal,  supported  as  he  now  was  by  many  Italians,  while 
Some  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  appears  from  this  time  forward 
less  and  less  able  to  cope  with  the  Romans,  and  that  the  latter 
aoquired  new  strength  every  day.     In  B.C.  215,  Hannibal  made 
two  nnsnccessTul  attempts  upon  the  fortified  camp  of  the  praetor, 
H.  Claudius  liCarceUus,  at  Nola,  and  sustained  considerable  losses; 
whereas  the  Romans,  in  the  same  year,  began  to  restore  their 
suthority  in  Campania.    The  Campanians  behaved  like  cowards, 
imd  aUowed  themselves  to  be  shut  up  like  sheep  in  a  fold.     A 
O&rthaginian  detachment  under  Hanno,  which  tried  to  relieve 
them,  was  beaten  by  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Beneventum ;  and  Hannibal,  seeing  himself  thwarted, 
*PP«ff8  to  have  lost  for  a  time  his  former  energy ;  for  though 
^  had  now  received  reinforcements  from  Carthage,  still  he 
'^cd  the  Romans  to  blockade  Capua  without  making  any 
*^^pt  to  save  the  place.     He  lingered  in  Apulia  and  Lucania, 
'^'^^g  some  petty  conquests,  and  left  Capua  to  its  fate.     At 
^gth,  however,  he  appeared  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  finding 
the  Romans  nnwilling  to  accept  a  battle,  he  marched  along  the 
via  Latina  towards  Rome,  and  crossed  the  river  Liris  near 
^''^S^^.    As  he  proceeded,  the  city  of  Rome  was  thrown  into 
*  state  of  the  greatest  alarm ;  but  he  did  not  find  a  favourable 

u  Lir.  xziu.  18. 
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reception  anywhere.  Ct.  FuWias,  who  was  oondadting  the 
blockade  of  Capua,  was  called  back  to  protect  Eome.  This  was 
just  what  Hannibal  wished ;  but  the  Carthaginian  of&oer  wIk> 
had  been  left  behind  to  introduce  provisions  into  Capua,  or  to 
relieve  it  if  he  could,  was  quite  unfit  for  his  post,  and  did  not 
succeed.  Hannibal,  in  the  meantime,  had  pitched  his  camp  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  near  the  C<^ne  gate; 
but  when  Fulvius  arrived  and  offered  battle,  Hannibal  dedined 
it,  and,  satisfying  himself  with  ravaging  the  conntry,  returned 
to  Campania,  and  thence  to  Bhegium.  Capua  continued  to  be 
blockaded  by  another  Boman  army. 

Hiero  of  Syracuse,  the  faithful  ally  of  Eome,  died  in  B.C.  SI6, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Hieronymns,  who,  thinking 
that  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  Eome  would  not  be  able  to  raise 
her  head  again,  began  to  treat  the  Romans  with  contempt,  and 
to  negotiate  with  Hannibal.  The  latter  made  all  possible  con- 
cessions, on  condition  of  Hieronymns  renouncing  the  fiiendship 
of  Eome.  But  the  tyrannical  rule  of  Hieronymns  exasperated 
his  subjects,  and  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  months  he  was  mur- 
dered. Two  Carthaginians  of  Syracusan  origin,  Hippoci  ates  and 
Epicydes,  now  usurped  the  government  of  Syracuse,  and  them 
the  Eomans  immediately  tried  to  win  over  to  thehr  interest ;  but 
as  the  usurpers  openly  declared  against  Eome,  an  army  was  8«it 
to  Sicily  under  M.  Claudius  MarceUus,  B.C.  dl4.  Marcellus  laid 
siege  to  Syracuse  and  afterwards  blockaded  it,  but  it  was  not 
taken  till  B.C.  212,  when  Marcellus  made  himself  master  of  the 
place  by  treachery.  The  siege  of  Syracuse  is  remaikabk  on 
account  of  the  engines  which  Archimedes  is  said  to  have  used 
in  its  defence.  It  is  related  that  he  destroyed  the  woi4es 
of  the  Eomans  by  means  of  burning-glasses ;  but  this  seems 
to  be  a  fiction ;  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is,  that  by 
his  superior  skill  in  mechanics  he  constantly  thwarted  the 
attempts  of  the  Eomans  with  the  battering-rams,  and  destroyed 
their  military  engines.  After  taking  the  town,  Marcellus  did 
not  allow  the  soldiers  to  destroy  it,  but  he  treated  its  inhabitants 
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with  barbarous  cruelty :  those  who  were  not  sold  as  slaves  were 
diiven  out  into  the  open  fields,  where  they  died  of  hunger ;  and 
many  represented  themselves  to  be  slaves  that  they  might  escape 
starvation.^ 

Another  example  of  similar  cruelty  was  exhibited  in  B.C.  211, 
in  the  reconquest  of  Capua,  though  in  this  case  the  Bomans  had 
kad  greater  provocation  than  in  Sicily.  Capua  was  not  destroyed 
indeed,  but  the  Bomans  raged  against  its  inhabitants  with  all 
imagmable  fury.  Before  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the 
^^nnans,  the  most  distinguished  persons  had  made  away  with 
themselves,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
others  killed  their  wives  and  children.  When  the  Boman  soldiers 
tiered  the  city,  they  acted  like  infuriated  demons :  ail  the  nobles 
were  thrown  into  chains,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  driven 
from  their  homes,  the  senators  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  town  except  slaves  and  freed-men. 
The  whole  territory  of  Capua  was  made  domain  land  of  the 
5«nan  republic" 

In  B.o.  213,  Hannibal,  after  a  long  siege,  gained  possession 
^  Tarentum,  but  it  was  retaken  in  B.C.  209  by  Qt.  Fabius 
Maximus,  the  place  being  treacherously  delivered  into  his  hands 
oy  the  very  persons  whom  Hannibal  had  intrusted  with  the 
^mmand  of  its  garrison.  The  subjugation  of  Sicily  had  been 
«>nipleted  the  year  before  by  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Laevinus ; 
^  most  of  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy,  being  intimidated  by  the 
^'^^Biple  <tf  Syracuse  and  Capua,  now  abandoned  the  cause  of 
Hannibal,  whose  situation  became  more  and  more  difficult,  and 
'Iwto  power  was  reduced  from  day  to  day.  His  brother 
™dmhal  was  now  his  only  hope. 

^^  the  beginning  of  this  war  in  B.C.  218,  the  Bomans  had 
'^t  On.  Cornelius  Scipio  to  Spain,  to  conduct  the  war  against 
***  ^^•HhagiBJatts  under  Hasdrubal.  There  he  was  soon  joined 
V  Us  Ivother  Publius.    The  two  Scipips  remained  in  Spain  for 

*^l)lodir»  BsBurpt,  VaL  p.  €8,  ed.  Diodorf;  oomp.  &xerfi.  Valm,  p.  699. 

*♦  Liv.  xzviii.  AS, 
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a  number  of  years,  ever  harassing  the  Garthagmians,  and  keeping 
Hasdrubal  engaged;  so  that  when,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
he  was  expected  to  march  into  Italy  and  co-operate  with  bis 
brother,  they  prevented  him  from  doing  so,  and  gained  consider- 
able advantages  over  the  Carthaginians,  whom  they  conquered 
near  Ibera,  in  B.C.  216,  and  near  Dliberis,  in  B.C.  215.  About 
the  same  time  Syphax,  king  of  the  Masasylians  in  the  west  of 
Numidia,  formed  a  connection  with  the  Scipios,  and  a  Boman 
fleet  sailed  to  Africa.  Syphax  attacked  Carthage,  but  was 
defeated  by  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  who  was  then  allied 
with  Carthage.  But  in  B.C.  212  the  Scipios  experienced  the 
inconstancy  of  fortune,  for  both  were  slain  within  thirty  days  of 
each  other,  and  their  armies  were  nearly  annihilated.  The 
remnants  of  the  army  were  saved  only  by  the  heroic  conduct  of 
L.Mardu8,'  who,  by  the  most  desperate  efifbrts,  prevented  the 
enemy  from  reaping  all  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  The  Bomans, 
by  these  defeats,  lost  all  their  possessions  south-east  of  the 
Iberus,  and  Hasdrubal  now  made  serious  preparations  for  invad- 
ing Italy.  At  Bome,  the  consternation  was  so  great  that  no  one 
was  found  willing  to  undertake  the  command  in  Spain,  until  at 
length,  in  B.C.  211,  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio,  the  son  of  P.  Scipio  who 
had  been  killed  in  Spain,  came  forward  and  offered  to  go.  As 
he  was  then  only  24  years  old,  and  was  still  in  mourning  for  his 
father,  many  objected  to  his  age,  as  well  as  to  the  ominous  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  in  mourning.  But  as  he  was  extremely 
popular,  the  people  gave  him  the  command  with  the  title  of 
proconsul,  and  provided  him  with  all  that  was  neoessaiy  for  hi8 
bold  undertaking.  This  young  man,  who  was  to  be  the  oonquefoi 
of  Hannibal,  is,  next  to  him,  the  greatest  hero  in  this  war.  He 
is  said  to  hUve  distinguished  himself  as  early  as  the  battle  on  the 
Ticinus;  and  throughout  his  career  he  displayed  a  d^ree  of 
military  talent  inferior  to  that  of  Hannibal  alone.  He  was 
especially  famous  for  his  great  piety,  and  while  at  Bome,  went 
every  morning  to  pray  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol: 
whether  this  religious  feeling  was  genuine  or  merely  assumed,  no 
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one  can  say,  but  it  made  him  immenBely  popular  with  the 
superstitious  multitude.  As  a  citizen  he  was  proud  and  haughty, 
and  in  matters  where  his  personal  feelings  were  concerned,  he 
eYen  despised  the  laws  of  his  country,  thus  setting  an  evil 
example. 

On  his  arriyal  in  Spain,  in  B.C.  211,  he  found  the  army  which 
he  had  to  command  in  a  state  of  complete  disorganisation.  The 
great  control  he  exercised  over  himself,  the  belief  in  his  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  gods,  and  the  success  with  which  he  com- 
menced operations,  soon  inspired  his  soldiers  with  such  coniidenoe, 
that  no  enemy  seemed  invincible.  He  soon  avenged  his  father  : 
according  to  some  accounts,  he  had  not  been  in  Spain  more  than 
seven  days  before  he  took  the  strongly-fortified  and  populous 
town  of  New  Carthage ;  *^  and  C.  Laelius,  his  friend  and  com- 
panion, was  despatched  to  carry  the  news  of  this  happy  event 
to  !Rome.  The  capture  of  this  important  place  was  an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  seem  to  have  taken  litde  trouble 
to  relieve  it,  perhaps  because  Hasdrubal's  attention  was  wholly 
directed  towards  Italy,  after  the  conquest  of  which  he  may  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  recover  what  might 
be  lost  in  Spain.  Scipio  next  traversed  the  southern  part  of 
Spain,  and  took  many  of  the  allied  towns  of  the  Carthaginians, 
among  which  Astapa  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  It 
was  besieged  by  Marcius,  and  as  its  citizens  foresaw  that,  owing 
to  their  staunch  fidelity  to  Carthage,  they  would  be  treated  in  a 
cruel  manner  if  their  town  should  be  captured,  they  fought  with 
desperate  bravery:  when  nearly  all  had  fallen,  the  last  fifty 
survivors,  in  accordance  with  an  oath  which  they  had  taken, 
mnrdered  all  the  women  and  children,  burnt  all  the  treasures 
they  possessed,  and  at  last  made  away  with  themselves.^''  In 
B.C.  209,  Hasdrubal  assembled  a  large  army  near  Baecula,  which 
was  joined  by  many  Iberians  under  his  brother  Mago,  and  by 

U  It  is  however  more  than  probable      zxvi.  41,  &c.,  xxvii.  7. 
tlMit  h«  did  not  take  that  town  till  the        ^  Liv.  zxviii.   22 ;'  Appian.    Ifvh 
year  aliter^  i«e.  b.o   210.    See   Liv.     pan.  B9, 
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Numidians  under  Masinissa.  The  whole  hostile  foree  conaisted 
of  75,000  men  and  86  elephants,  and  Scipio  hesitated  as  to 
whether  he  should  attack  so  formidable  an  army,  for  his  own 
forces  amounted  to  scarcely  one-third  of  those  of  the  enemy. 
Want  of  provisions  at  length  obliged  him  to  offer  battle,  and  he 
gained  the  victory ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  Masinissa  from 
going  to  Gades ;  nor  did  Hasdrubal  think  it  unsafe  to  set  out 
for  Italy  in  B.C.  208.  Hasdrubal  had  previously  formed  con- 
nections with  the  Gkiuls,  so  that  in  marching  through  their 
country  and  across  the  Alps  he  met  with  no  resistance.  He 
reached  the  southern  foot  of  the  Alps  in  B.C.  207,  having  com- 
pleted his  mai'ch,  it  is  said,  in  two  months.  Hannibal  was 
unprepared  for  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  though  he  had  long 
been  looking  forward  to  it.  Hasdrubal  laid  siege  to  Plaoentia, 
but  was  unsuccessful,  and  lost  a  great  deal  of  time.  Another 
unfortunate  circumstance  was,  that  the  letters  wliich  he  sent  to 
his  brother  Hannibal  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  who 
thus  became  acquainted  with  his  whole  plan  of  operation.  The 
consul  Livius  Salinator  afterwards  encamped  against  him  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Metaurus  in  Umbria,  where  he 
was  soon  joined  by  his  colleague  C.  Claudius  Nero,  who  had 
until  then  been  operating  against  Hannibal.  When  Hasdrubal 
became  aware  of  Nero's  arrival,  he  attempted  to  retreat  during 
the  night  across  the  Metaurus,  but  being  deserted  by  bis  guides 
and  unable  to  find  a  ford,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Romans  while 
wandering  along  the  river's  bank.  In  the  ensuing  battle  his 
whole  army  was  routed  and  cut  to  pieces.  A  Roman  cut  off  the 
head  of  Hasdrubal,  and  afterwards  flung  it  into  the  camp  of 
Hannibal,  who,  on  seeing  it  and  the  captive  Carthaginians,  at 
once  perceived  that  the  fate  of  Carthage  as  well  as  of  himself 
was  sealed.  The  Carthaginian  lion  thenceforth  confined  himself 
to  the  territory  of  the  Bruttians,  who  remained  faithful  to  him. 
He  maintained  himself  on  the  defensive ;  and  being  convinced 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  remain  much  longer  in  Italy,  he 
erected  a  monument  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia  (ou  mount 
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LBcmiom,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Bnittium),  with  an  inscription 
giviog  an  account  of  his  Italian  campaign.  It  was  afterwards 
seen  bj  Polybius,  who  made  use  of  it  for  his  narrative  of  the 
Hannibalian  war.^ 

After  the  departure  of  Hasdrubal  from  Spain,  the  Carthaginians 
still  had  two  armies  in  that  province,  but  it  soon  became  evident 
that  Hasdrubal  had  been  the  soul  of  all  their  undertakings,  and 
that  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisoo,  and  Mago  were  not  able  to 
supply  his  place.  They  indeed  continued  the  war  against  the 
Bomans,  but  Sdpio,  in  a  succession  of  battles,  gradually  drove 
them  back,  and  after  their  defeat  at  Baecula  compelled  them  to 
take  refuge  at  Gades.  The  Spaniards  became  aware  that  they 
were  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  that  the  only 
object  of  the  latter  now  was  to  extort  from  them  money  and  the 
means  of  living.  Hence  they  began  to  refuse  obedience,  and  endea- 
voured to  drive  them  from  the  Peninsula.  Gades  even  shut  its  gates 
against  Mago,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Borne.  Hasdrubal 
sailed  to  AMca ;  and  Mago  led  the  remainder  of  his  troops  to 
the  Baleanan  islands.  Thence  he  afterwards  crossed  over  to 
Liguria,  with  the  view  of  establishing  himself  there  and  attacking 
the  Bomans  in  Etruria,  which  then  began  to  show  symptoms  of  a 
rebellious  spirit  ;^^  but  his  hopes  were  disappointed. 

The  Bomans  were  now  masters  of  Spain.  Sdpio  remained 
there  upwards  of  three  years,  engaged  in  chastising  the  towns 
which  had  been  faithless  to  Bome.  During  this  period  an  occur- 
rence took  place  which  is  particularly  remarkable,  because  it  is 
the  first  perceptible  symptom  of  the  discontent  which  was 
gradually  rising  among  the  Italian  allies  of  Bome.  They  were 
obliged  to  furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Boman  armies  far  surpassing 
in  numbers  that  of  the  Bomans  themselves,  and  they  appear  to 
have  begun  to  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  dtizens  of  Bome.  An  insurrection  broke  out  among  the 
allies  who  served  in  Scipio's  army :  they  chose  an  Umbrian  and 
A  Latin  for  their  leaders,  and  gave  them  the  title  and  ensigns  of 

V  Polyb.  Hi.  33.  w  Liv.  kx.  19. 
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Boman  coubuIb.     The  affair  was  of  a  very  serious  nature,  but  the 
deep  cunning  of  Scipio  deceived  the  insurgents.     He  promised 
them  their  pay,  and  invited  them  to  come  to  New  Carthage; 
and  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  confidence,  he  ordered  the 
Boman  garrison  to  quit  the  town  before  the  mutineers  entered. 
But  while  the  hitter  were  assembling  in  the  market-place,  the 
garrison  returned  and  compelled  the  rebels  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
Scipio,  who  put  thirty-five  of  the  most  guilty  to  death.     The  chas- 
tisement of  some  Spanish  chiefs  was  the  last  act  of  Scipio  in  Spain. 
But  before  returning  to  Borne  he  crossed  over  to  Africa 
whither  he  was  invited  by  Syphax,  who  had  sometimes  been  at 
war  with  Carthage,  and  sometimes  her  ally,  but  was  now  in  a 
sort  of  neutral  position.     When  in  B.C.  206  Scipio  arrived  in 
Africa  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  this  potentate,  which  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  realisation  of  Sdpio's  great  plan.    He  had 
'from  the  first  been  persuaded  that  the  war  with  Carthage  must 
be  brought  to  a  dose  in  Africa  itself.     He  was  still  pro-consul, 
and  now  went  to  Bome  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  legitimate  age. 
But  owing  to  the  extraordinary  popularity  he  enjoyed,  the  people, 
notwithstanding  the  jealous  opposition  of  Fabius  and  his  party,'* 
unanimously  elected  him  consul  for  the  year  B.C.  205,  along  with 
P.  licinius  Crassus.    But  after  he  had  been  made  consul,  and 
Sicily  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  his  province,  with  permission 
to  cross  over  to  Africa  if  he  should  think  it  desirable  for  the  good 
of  the  republic,  the  same  factious  party  of  Fabius,  supported  by 
the  senate,  refused  him  the  means,  without  which  he  cotdd  not 
carry  his  plans  into  effect :  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  of  Bome,  but  of  all  Italy,  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  formed 
an  army  of  volunteers ;  the  towns  of  Etruria  and  Umbria  distin- 
guished themsdves  above  all  others  by  their  enthusiasm  for  die 
young  hero.    A  large  fleet,  and  an  army  of  7000  volunteers, 
were  thus  soon  assembled  and  followed  Sdpio  to  Sicily.     Han- 
nibal was  still  tanying  in  Bruttiom,  but  in  this  confinement  he 

»  Liv.  xxyiiu  40,  &c. 
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resembled  a  lion  surrounded  by  hounds ;  whoever  attacked  him 
paid  dearly  for  it.  From  Sicily,  Scipio  made  an  attack  on  Locri, 
which  was  taken ;  but  the  avarice  of  one  of  his  lieutenants,  d. 
Pleminius,  gave  rise  to  the  charges  against  Scipio,  that  he 
neglected  the  discipline  of  his  army,  that  he  lived  in  luxury  at 
Syracuse,  that  he  assumed  Greek  manners,  and  spent  his  time  in 
reading  Greek  authors.  Commissioners  were  accordingly  sent 
by  the  senate  to  examine  the  state  of  things  in  Sicily;  but 
everything  was  found  in  the  best  order,  and  all  suspicions  were 
removed. 

The  taking  of  Locri  was  the  only  event  of  any  consequence  in 
the  year  of  Scipio's  consulship :  it  seems  that  he  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  making  preparations  for  crossing  over  to  Africa, 
which  he  did  in  the  following  year,  B.C.  204,  his  friend  and 
legate,  G.  Laelius,  having  proceeded  thither  before  him.  Scipio 
landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Utica,  with  an  army  of  17,000 
foot  and  several  thousand  horse."^  It  is  surprising  that  Carthage, 
which  a  few  years  later  appears  in  possession  of  a  fleet  of  600 
ships,  did  not  make  any  attempt  either  to  meet  the  fleet  of  Scipif* 
or  to  prevent  his  landing.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  howevei', 
either  by  the  unwarUke  spirit  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  did  not 
think  of  any  danger  until  they  saw  it  before  their  own  eyes,  or 
by  supposing  that  there  were  disputes  or  treachery  in  the  senate 
^hich  rendered  speedy  measures  of  defence  impracticable. 
Syphax  being  induced  by  his  love  of  Sophonisba,  the  daughter 
of  Hasdrubal,  to  disregard  his  alliance  with  Scipio,  had  again 
joined  the  Carthaginians  with  his  army.  Masinissa,  king  of 
^umidia,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  also  been  in  love  with 
Sophonisba,  but  was  deprived  of  her  by  Syphax,  promised  Scipio 
^  support,  but  secretly,  for  he  was  at  the  time  in  aliianoe  with 
Carthage. 

After  landing  in  Africa,  Scipio  was  met  by  three  armies,  one 


.     The  pliuw  where  he  Innded  and     tuUamL     Cwamr,  BiU,  Oiv,  ii.  24  ; 
ptcbod  his  camp  wu  known  in  after     Oroe.  It.  22* 
timea  hy  the  name  of  CaUra  Oor- 
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under  Haadnibal  whkh  bad  been  bnniedly  assembled,  anolber 
nnder  tbe  command  of  Sypbax,  and  a  tbird  under  tbat  of 
Masinissa.  Scipio,  tberefore,  was  obliged  to  keep  on  tte 
defensive ;  but  MasiniBsa  led  the  Carthaginians  out  to  an  uado^ 
taking  which  he  had  treadieroualy  preconcerted  with  Scqaob* 
who  lay  in  ambush  waiting  for  the  enemy,  and  fell  upon  tbemas 
toon  as  they  appeared.  Masinissa  then  went  over  to  tbe  Bomans. 
The  utmost  confusion  prevailed  among  the  Carthaginians,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  fell  by  the  sword.  Aft^  this,  Sypban  and 
Hasdrubal  took  the  field  against  Scipio.  Their  tents  were  made 
of  straw  and  branches,  which  in  the  hot  climate  of  Afiica  aoon 
became  as  diy  as  touch-wood.  The  Bomans  contrived  to  set 
them  on  fire,  and  amid  the  conflagration  which  ensued,  tiie 
Carthaginians  allowed  themselves  to  be  butchered  like  aheep. 
Syphax,  like  a  true  barbarian,  now  abandoned  the  cause  of  hil 
allies,  and  withdrew  to  his  own  kingdom,  where  he  was  attad:ed 
by  Masinissa  and  C.  LaeHus.  He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  a  great  part  of  his  kingdom  was  given  to  Masinissa,  who  now 
married  Sophonisba.  But  as  Scipio  demanded  her  surrendor, 
because  he  mistrusted  her,  Masinissa  poisoned  her  to  prevent  her 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Boman.  Scipio  had,  in  tbe  mean* 
time,  made  an  attempt  to  blockade  Utica,  but  without  suooeas. 

Carthage  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that,  with- 
out the  return  of  Hannibal,  aU  her  bopes  were  vain.  In  b.c.  $0% 
having  received  the  command  to  quit  Italy,  he  unhesitatingly 
obeyed  the  summons  of  his  country,  and  landed  at  Adrumetmn. 
He  went  to  meet  Scipio  on  the  river  Bagradas,  and  having  M 
all  hope  of  success,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  great  Boman, 
in  which  he  recommended  the  peace  for  which  negotiati<m8  had 
already  oommenced.  The  two  heroes  saw  each  other  for  tbe  first 
time  with  silent  admiration.  Hannibal  was  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  peace  was  the  only  means  of  saving  Carthage; 
and  Scipio  too  was  not  unwilling  to  grant  it,  for  he  had  reason 
to  fear  lest  a  successor  should  be  sent  from  Bome  to  reap  the 

"  Appian.  De  Rep.  Ptm,  1 8,  &c. 
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fruits  of  his  labours.    The  conditions  which  he  had  proposed 

were  hivd  indeed,  yet  mild  in  comparison  with  those  which  Car- 

thi^e  was  afterwards  compelled  to  accept.     A  truce  had  been 

oo&duded,  during  which  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Bome  to  obtain 

the  sanction  of  the  senate  to  the  terms  of  the  peace.    But  when 

the  Carthaginians  found  that  the  forces  of  Hannibal  were  still 

considerable,  they  were  vexed  at  the  steps  they  had  taken,  and 

began  to  insult  the  Bomans  in  every  possible  way,  being  resolved 

<moe  more  to  try  their  fortune.     The  folly  of  the  Carthaginian 

peo{^  thus  broke  off  all  negotiations,  for  as  they  had  their  general 

Hannibal  among  them  they  fancied  themselves  invincible.    He, 

although  he  severely  censured  their  childish  belief,  was  obliged 

tQ  give  way  to  their  enthusiasm.     The  war  was  now  decided  by 

the  fatal  battle  of  Zama,  in  B.C.  202.  Hannibal's  army  consisted 

of  50,000  men  and  80  elephants;   that  of  Sdpio  of  24,000 

n^iis  whom  he  drew  up  in  columns,  leaving  large  intervals 

between  them  to  enable  the  elephants  to  escape,  which  spaces 

were  then  to  be  filled  up  by  the  cavalry  so  as  to  prevent  the 

^uru  of  the  elephants.     The  pkn  succeeded  admirably.     The 

Carthaginians  fought  like  lions,  but  Scipio's  skill  and  presence 

of  mind  decided  the  victory.  The  greater  part  of  the  Carthaginian 

army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  remainder  dispersed.     Hannibal 

himself  escaped  with  a  few  companions  to  Adrumetum,  and 

thenoe  to  Carthage,  where  the  senate,  unable  to  continue  the 

var,  had  already  commenced  fresh  negotiations  for  peace.    It 

was  fortunate  for  Carthage  that  Scipio  himself  was  anxious  to 

^^nag  the  war  to  a  dose.    Hannibal  too  advised  his  countrymen 

to  submit  to  necessity.    But  the  terms  which  Scipio  now  offered 

were  much  harder  than  those  which  he  had  proposed  at  first. 

Carthage  was  to  retain  its  territory  in  Africa  and  its  own  consti- 

-tation,  but  to  deliver  up  all  Boman  deserters  and  captives  without 

'^'^m,  to  surrender  its  whole  fleet  with  the  exception  of  ten 

^'^'cmes,  and  all  elephants,  none  of  which  were  thenceforth  to  be 

^'Buied  for  purposes  of  war :  Carthage,  further,  was  not  allowed 

^  carry  on  any  war  without  the  sanction  of  Bome;  it  was  obliged 
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to  indeniiiify  Masinissa  for  all  the  losses  lie  had  sustained,  and  to 
recognise  him  as  king  of  Numidia ;  it  had  to  pay  to  Borne  10,0M 
Euboean  talents  by  instahnents  in  fifty  years,  that  is  200  amwiaSf. 
It  was  further  commanded  to  give  a  large  number  of  hostsge^ 
and  to  provide  the  Boman  army  in  Afiiea  with  all  that  was 
necessary  for  its  maintenance,  until  the  peace  should  be  lauW 
at  Rome  by  the  senate  and  people.  Some  of  the  Carthagimm 
nobles  opposed  these  terms,  and  Hannibal  in  just  indigBatkm 
seized  one  of  them  and  dragged  him  down  from  the  tribinA 
This  exasperated  the  whole  party,  and  Hannibal  escaped  only  by 
declaring  that-  owing  to  his  long  absence  from  Carthage  he  aw 
forgotten  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  country.  The  p»* 
was  not  ratified  at  Bome  till  the  year  B.C.  201 ;  for  the  conanl 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  the  successor  of  Scipio,  hoped  to  prolog 
the  war,  that  he  himself  might  have  the  glory  of  bringing  it  to  « 
dose.  Scipio  then  returned  with  his  army  to  Sicily,  and  thence 
to  Bome,  where  he  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph,  adorned  by 
Syphax,  who  ended  his  days  as  a  prisoner  at  Alba. 

Italy  had  suffered  enormously  during  the  sixteen  years  tw* 
Hannibal  and  his  army  were  in  the  country;  for  the  hkxwy 
battles  which  had  been  fought,  the  ravaging  marchesof  the  hoflt* 
troops,  and  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  flourishing  towns* 
had  laid  waste  the  country  far  and  wide,  while  the  levies  w 
troops,  both  by  the  Bomans  and  by  their  enemies,  had  aiiDO» 
depopukted  whole  districts  of  Italy.  But  still  the  Boman 
republic  was  far  more  powerful  at  the  dose  of  the  war  than  «W 
had  been  at  the  beginning.  The  Boman  dominion  in  ^^1  ^ 
soon  restored,  and  the  people  in  the  southern  part  of  it  ^ 
chastised  for  their  faithlessness.  Several  colonies  were  cstablisnea 
there ;  as  much  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  fl"' 
poverished  Bomans,  as  for  that  of  securing  the  possession  of  ^ 
country.  Scipio's  veterans  were  rewarded  with  assigtun*''** 
land  in  Lucauia  and  Apiilia.  The  Gkiuls  in  the  north  of  I**v 
likewise  were  reduced  to  obedience  by  the  praetor  L.  Funu^*  ^ 
B.C.  200,  and  were  kept  in  check  by  reinforcements  sent  to  tW 
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Roman  colonies  in  those  districts.  But  the  internal  distress  of 
Borne,  as  well  as  of  the  other  Italian  towns,  must  have  formed  a 
strong  contrast  with  this  outward  prosperity :  the  prices  of  all 
provisions  and  commodities  had  risen  to  an  enormous  height ; 
and  if,  in  addition,  we  consider  the  heavy  claims  that  had  been 
made  upon  the  people,  it  may  readily  be  inferred  that  the  middle 
classes  most  have  been  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion.  This 
condition  of  affairs  produced  that  wide  gulf  between  the  wealthy 
and  the  poor,  of  which  we  shall  see  the  lamentable  results  about 
half  a  century  later.  Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  the  republic 
had  been  nnder  the  necessity  of  raising  a  public  loan,  and  the 
money  was  to  be  paid  back  to  the  creditors  by  three  instal- 
ments;^ but  the  Macedonian  war  involved  Eome  in  fresh 
difiBculties,  and  she  was  obliged  to  pay  her  debts  in  lands. 

At  the  close  of  the  Hannibalian  war,  the  Boman  dominion 
extended  over  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  a  great  part 
of  Spain ;  even  Carthage  and  Numidia  were  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dence on  Eome.  The  annihilation  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  had 
made  the  Bomans  masters  of  the  sea.  They  were  thenceforth 
obliged  to  keep  a  navy  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
communication  with  their  possessions  out  of  Italy,  and  to  convey 
troops,  ammunition,  and  provisions  to  and  fro ;  but  the  Bomans 
never  looked  upon  the  navy  as  a  thing  of  first-rate  importance : 
the  service  in  the  fleet  was  at  all  times  considered  less  honourable 
than  that  in  the  army  ;  and  the  commerce  which  had  been 
carried  on  by  the  Carthaginians,  in  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
was  not  kept  up  by  the  Bomans.  Bome  seems  to  have  now 
tieoome  conscious  of  her  vocation  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world ; 
^or  henceforth  her  great  object  was  to  conquer  foreign  countries, 
^d  to  derive  from  them  all  the  advantages  she  could.  The 
simplicity  and  frugality  of  the  good  old  times  were  fast  dis- 
appearing, and,  in  their  train,  the  virtues  and  noble  sentiments 
of  former  ages ;  the  gold  that  was  carried  to  Bome  from  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  Carthage  exercised  a  sad  influence  upon  both  the 
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public  and  the  domestic  life  of  the  Bomans,  and  engeadend  ia 
the  baser  natures  among  them  a  desire  for  war,  merely  for  tht 
sake  of  plunder  and  rapine. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Borne  was  now  at  the  hog^t  ^ 
her  political  power  and  greatness,  and  remained  there  for  a  loQg 
time  before  the  evils,  the  seeds  of  which  had  been  aown»  becane 
visible ;  for  the  mighty  council  of  the  senate  oonsisted  of  nn 
trained  in  the  hardships  of  war,  who  dun^  to  the  piincqik*  ^ 
the  constitution  with  a  tenacity  which  kept  its  spirit  alife  from 
generation  to  generation,  in  a  manner  to  which  cor  own  ooontiyi 
England,  aflPords  us  the  most  striking  paralleL     The  higbes^ 
offices  of  state  were  now  no  longer  confined  to  a  body  of  pn* 
vileged  patricians,  but  were  accessible  to   all  men  who  Jis» 
distinguished  themselves  in  war,  or  could  show  a  long  ^  ^ 
illustrious  ancestors.     We  have  already  noticed,  that  an  iijonous 
principle  had  been  introduced,  inasmuch  as  wealth  alao  b» 
become  one  of  the  great  recommendations  to  the  high  ttn^ 
tracies.    In  those  families,  who  had  a  right  to  adorn  their  houaM 
with  the  images  of  their  ancestors,  a  warlike  spirit  was  k^taUv^ 
and  their  members  seized  upon  every  opportunity  oi  gaining 
military  distinctions.     Hence  war  followed  upon  war,  and  oon* 
quest  upon  conquest.    The  people  themselves,  on  the  other  haoot 
often  took  up  arms  with  great  reluctance ;  for  these  victories  ana 
conquests  contributed  more  to  increase  the  lustre  of  the  bow^ 
families  and  the  senate,  than  to  add  to  the  happiness  and  po^ 
perity  of  the  thousands  who  had  shed  their  blood  in  the  wai** 
Another  circumstance  which  compelled  Borne  to  engage  in  ^^ 
upon  war  was  her  dependence  upon  her  allies  in  Italy,  to  fono»^ 
employment  for  whom  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  a  suocetfioa 
of  contests.     Borne,  further,  like  every  other  military  republic, 
was  the  natural  enemy  of  those  among  her  neighbours  who  dia 
not  bow  down  to  her  supremacy ;  and  who  could  resist  the  forco 
of  arms  wielded  by  such  experienced  hands,  which  did  not  rest 
until  their  enemy  lay  prostrate  ?  Who  could  resist  a  sysUin  ot 
policy,  which,  without  regard  to  right  and  justice,  employed  every 
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means  that  could  be  devised,  cunning,  fraud,  flattery,  and  violence, 
for  the  purpose  of  ensnaring  its  victims  P 

The  Uannibalian  war  had  made  the  Boman  name  known  far 
and  wide,  so  that  foreign  princes  became  anxious  to  form  connec- 
tions or  alliances  with  Borne.  Hostile  collisions,  however,  were 
sure  to  follow.  And  Bpme,  with  all  her  martial  spirit,  could  not 
bave  become  the  mistress  of  the  world,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
nature  and  internal  condition  of  the  states,  which  came  in  contact 
with  Rome,  either  as  friends  or  as  foes.  It  is  a  truth  well 
established  by  both  ancient  and  modem  history,  that  states 
whose  institutions  have  become  obsolete,  or  are  in  opposition  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  have  lost  their  moral  vigour  and  energy, 
gradually  decay  of  themselves,  or  are  overthrown  by  other  powers 
whidi  are  in  the  full  bloom  of  development.  The  states  which 
had  grown  out  of  the  vast  monarchy  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  Greece  itself,  were  in 
this  predicanaenty  and  hence  when  they  came  in  contact  with  all- 
absorbuig  Bome  they  were  unable  for  any  length  of  time  to  resist 
the  power  of  her  anna. 

Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Bome 
as  early  as  B.C.  273  '^  in  B.C.  201,  the  Boman  senate  was 
appointed  guardian  of  young  Ptolemaeus  Epiphanes,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  disturbances  and  confusion  in  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt*  which  were  occasioned  and  fostered  by  the  vices  of  its 
rulers.  Macedonia,  which  was  hostile  towards  Egypt,  had  lost 
the  vigour  and  energy  by  which  it  had  risen ;  and  Syria,  which 
was  now  governed  by  Antiochus  III.  or  the  Great,  was  fast 
hastening  towards  the  fate  of  all  eastern  monarchies ;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  its  alliance  with  Macedonia,  it  was  unable  to 
resist  the  policy  and  arms  of  Bome  when  they  began  to  be 
directed  against  it.  The  Greek  republics  were  oppressed  by  the 
Macedonian  kings,  who  aimed  at  the  supremacy  of  Greece ;  and 
they  were  further  weakened  by  interual  dissensions  and  convul- 
sions,'no  less  than  by  the  inroads  of  the  Gallic  hordes.  Most  of  the 

3  Liv.  JF/Mt.  14  ;  Eutrop.  ii.  15.     Vide  p.  257. 
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Greeks  were  devoid  of  republican  virtues,  though  proud  of  those 
of  their  ancestors,  and  the  majority  sought  comfort  and  recreation 
by  plunging  into  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures.  The 
Achaeans,  who  had  gained  some  insight  into  the  evil  oonsC' 
quences  of  the  internal  divisions  of  Greece,  had  established  a 
confederacy,  by  which  they  hoped  to  restore  order  and  peace 
among  themselves ;  but  they  were  opposed  by  another  league, 
formed  by  the  Aetolians,  who  were  more  distmguished  for  their 
warlike  and  predatory  spirit  than  for  their  civil  virtues.  Both 
leagues  had  one  object  in  common,  the  defence  of  Greece  against 
the  encroachments  of  Macedonia;  but  the  difference  of  then* 
nationalities  soon  produced  mutual  jealousy  and  enmity  between 
them,  which  enabled  the  Bomans  to  make  use  of  the  Aelohans 
against  the  Achaeans,  who  in  their  turn  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Macedonia.  The  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor, 
was  then  governed  by  Attains  I.,  who  was  an  ally  of  Bome  at 
the  time  when  Bome  and  Macedonia  were  at  war  with  each  other. 
This  state  of  affairs  in  the  east  rendered  it  possible  for  Bome  to 
stir  up  wars  in  those  countries  whenever  it  suited  her  interests. 
The  republic  of  Bhodes,  whose  navy,  commerce,  arts,  and  intel- 
lectual culture  were  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  was  likewise 
allied  with  Bome,  and  proved  of  great  service  to  her  in  her  wars 
with  the  eastern  powers. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 
wins  AGAimnr  philip  of  Macedonia — c.  flamininus  proclaims  thk 

IVDKPBlfDBIfGB  OF  GRKECB — WAB8  AGAINST  ANTIOCHUS,  THE  ABTO- 
UARSy  GAI^TlANSy  AHJ>  THE  OAULS  IN  THE  NOBTH  OF  ITALY — 
DEATH  OF  CANNIBAL  AND  SCIPIO. 

Theke  can  be  no  doubt  that  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Hannibalian  war  had  taken  refuge  at  the  court 
of  Philip  of  Bfaoedonia,  had  roused  the  king's  apprehension  of 
the  growing  power  of  Bpme;   and  it  was  unquestionably  this 
Apprehension  which  led  the  Macedonian  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Aetolians ;  for  the  Bomans,  as  we  have  seen,  had  ahready 
gained  a  firm  footing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  by  the 
Buhjngation  of  the  Llyrians.     In  the  spring  of  the  year  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  Eome's  power  seemed  to  be  com- 
pletely broken,  Philip  also  conduded  a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  in 
vbich  the  latter  agreed  to  give  up  to  the  king  all  the  possessions 
of  the  Bomans  east  of  the  Adriatic.    But  as  the  Macedonian 
•Dibassadors,  with  the  document  of  the  treaty,  were  on  their  way 
OBck  to  Macedonia,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  who 
instead  of  being  discouraged  by  this  evidence  of  the  additional 
power  thus  acquired  by  their  conqueror,  displayed  a  truly  heroic 
spirit,  and  sent  the  praetor  M.  Valerius  Laevinus  with  a  fleet  oi 
50  sail  to  Tarentum,  whence  he  crossed  over  to  Illyricum.     The 
first  Macedonian  war  was  thus  commenced  in  B.C.  215,  and 
"Wted  till  B.C.  205 ;  but  it  was  conducted  without  energy  by  the 
^*"iiwi8  as  weU  as  by  Philip,  the  latter  not  exerting  all  the  powers 
nc  had  at  his  command,  and  the  former  being  obliged  to  direct 
^^eir  main  force  against  Carthage. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  war,  the  Bomans  took  Oricum,  and 
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Apollonia  also  fell  into  their  hands,  Philip  who  was  besieging  it 
being  put  to  Hight.*  After  this,  the  king  made  some  progress  ii 
lilyricum,  and  conquered  Atintania  and  the  Ardyaeans,  but «» 
still  unable  to  afford  any  assistance  to  Hannibal  in  Italy :  by  his 
mistrust,  cruelty,  and  arbitrary  proceedings,  he  lost  the  oonfidenoe 
of  his  allies,  who,  in  consequence,  were  easily  prevailed  upon  to 
join  the  Eomans.  When,  therefore,  in  B.C.  211,  Capua  had  been 
recovered  by  the  Bomans,  the  AetoUans  deserted  the  cause  of 
Philip,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Borne,  in  whidi  it 
stipulated,  that  all  the  places  that  might  be  conquered  by 
united  forces  should  be  treated  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  towns 
and  the  soil  should  belong  to  the  Aetolians,  and  the  inhabitants 
with  all  their  moveable  property  to  the  Bomans.  It  was  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Aetolians  that  the  Bomans  also  formed 
connections  with  king  Attalus  I.  of  Pergamus,  and  other  princes 
and  states.  Greece  was  split  into  parties,  but  the  conduct  of 
the  Aetolians  drew  so  much  odium  on  themselves  as  well  as  ob 
the  Bomans,  that  Philip  again  began  to  be  looked  upon  by  ths 
Greeks  as  their  natural  protector ;  in  which  diaracter  he  went  from 
lilyricum  to  the  assistance  of  the  Achaeans,  who  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  Spartan  l^lachanidas.  The  Bomans  in  the  mesa- 
time  contrived  to  foster  discord  among  the  Greeks,  with  a  view 
of  availing  themselves  of  any  favourable  oppbrtunities  which 
might  occur  for  establishing  their  influence  in  Greece ;  but  thdr 
attempt  to  gain  a  footing  in  Peloponnesus  failed,  Philip  maintaining 
himself  so  successfully  against  the  Aetolians,  that,  unsupported 
as  they  were  by  the  Bomans,  they  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peaces 
which  was  granted  to  them  in  B.C.  207,  on  rather  humiliating 
terms.  After  this  a  Boman  army  of  10,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of 
35  sail,  landed  at  Dyrrachium ;  but  the  Epirots  were  tired  of  the 
vexatious  war,  and  brought  about  a  peace  between  the  Bomans 
and  Philip  in  B.C.  205.  The  Eomans  gave  up  Atintania,  and 
allowed  Philip  to  establish  himself  in  Epirus. 

But  neither  party  had  any  honest  intention  in  concluding 

*  Liv.  xriT.  40. 
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this  peace.  The  Bomans,  in  particular,  were  only  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  of  reoorering  what  they  thus  gave  up ;  while  Philip, 
on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  the  peace,  secretly  supported 
the  Carthaginians  both  with  money  and  with  troops  :  hence,  in 
the  battle  of  Zama,  many  Macedonians  who  served  it  the  Car- 
thaginian army  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Eomans.  About 
the  same  time,  Philip  formed  an  alliance  with  Sang  Antiochns  of 
Syria,  the  object  of  which  was  to  rob  Egypt  of  her  possessions  on 
the  eoaata  of  Thrace  and  Asia.  This  led  to  a  war  with  the  Rhodians 
and  Attalus,  whose  interest  it  was  to  protect  the  possessions  of 
Egypt ;  bnt  Philip  and  Antiochns  gained  their  end.  The  former 
conquered  the  whole  of  the  Thraciau  coast,  so  that  his  power 
and  influence  now  extended  -from  Thrace  to  the  island  of  Crete. 
Athens  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  inpoTerished,  but  it  was  allied  with  Bome.  Some  Aearna- 
dans  had  impiously  presumed  to  yiolate  the  mysteries  of  De- 
meter  at  Eleusis,  and  being  discovered  were  put  to  death  by  the 
exasperated  multitude.  This  induced  the  Acamanians,  and 
Philip  their  ally,  to  marc^  against  Athens,  and  take  vengeance 
for  the  outrage.  A  body  of  Macedonians  ravaged  the  territory 
of  Athens,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city.  The  distressed  Athenians 
implored  the  protection  of  Bome,  which  thus  obtained  a  welcome 
pretext  for  renewing  the  war  with  Philip. 

The  senate,  and  the  ambitious  nobles  at  Some,  desired  nothing 
80  miM^  as  the  renewal  of  hostilities ;  but  the  people,  who  were 
suffering  severely  from  the  consequences  of  the  Hannibalian  war, 
rejected  the  scheme  of  a  fresh  military  undertaking  The  ruling 
party, however, gained  their  object  notwithstanding,  and  the  second 
war  against  Macedonia  was  decided  upon  in  b.g.  200:  for  an  em- 
basey^  which  had  been  sent  to  Philip  to  request  him  to  abstain  from 
hostilities  towards  Athens,  had  no  effect ;  and  the  Boman  people 
were  made  to  believe  that  Philip,  if  he  were  not  checked,  might 
become  a  second  Hannibal.  This  war,  which  lasted  till  B.C.  197, 
broke  thepower  of  Macedonia,  and  laid  thefoundationof  the  Boman 
dominion  in  the  east.     As  it  had  been  determined  to  attack  the 
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enemy  in  his  own  country,  the  consul  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  B.c. 
200,  led  his  army  across  the  Adriatic ;  and  having  spent  the 
winter  at  Apollonia,  opened  the  campaign  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  Philip,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Asia,  hastened 
back  to  Europe,  defeated  the  Athenians,  and  marched  into 
Thessaly,  where  he  maintained  himself  against  the  Athamanians, 
Dardanians,  and  Aetolians,  who  had  again  joined  the  Bomans 
and  invaded  Thessaly.  The  Bomans  gained  little  or  no  advantage. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Sulpicius  Gralba  was  succeeded  by 
Yillius  Tappulus,  but  he  too  was  unable  to  make  any  progress. 
In  B.C.  198,  however,  matters  began  to  assume  a  different  aspect, 
for  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  who  was  then  consul,  and  Lad 
received  the  Macedonian  war  as  his  province,  hastened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  into  Greece.  He  was  then  scarcely  thirty- 
three  years  old,  but  he  was  a  skilful  and  vigorous  commander, 
and  a  statesman  who  understood  the  art  of  deceiving  all  parties. 
The  Macedonian  fortresses  on  the  frontier  were  strongly  fortified, 
and  their  main  camp  was  near  Antigoneia,  a  position  an  attack 
on  which  would  have  been  most  perilous  to  the  enemy.  Flami- 
ninus saw  that  everything  was  hopeless  in  that  district,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  marching  away,  when  an  Epirot  chief  of  the  name 
of  Charopus  sent  him  a  guide,  who  led  a  corps  of  4000  Bomans 
round  a  dangerous  mountain-pass  into  the  rear  of  the  Maoe- 
donians.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  their  destination,  a  signal 
was  given,  and  the  Macedonians  were  at  once  attadced  in  both 
front  and  rear.  Philip  perceiving  that  his  retreat  would  soon  be 
cut  off,  quitted  the  post,  and  marched  with  his  army  across  the 
mountains  into  Thessaly,  which  was  invaded  by  the  Aetolians. 
Flamininus  in.  the  meantime  penetrated  farther  into  Epims, 
where  all  the  towns  threw  their  gates  open  to  him.  He  tlien 
proceeded  to  Phocis,  made  himself  master  of  Elatea,  and  took  np 
his  winter  quarters. 

King  Attains,  the  Bhodians,  and  the  Boman  fleet,  were  in  the 
Aegean  sea.  The  Achaeans  had  been  in  alliance  with  Philip,  and 
if  at  this  moment  he  had  consented  to  give  up  Corinth  to  them. 
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they  would  not  have  abandoned  his  cause  ;  but  as  it  was,  they 
now  deserted  him,  and  joined  the  Bomans,  even  before  the  taking 
of  Elatea,  although  they  hated  the  Romans  no  less  than  the 
Aetolinns,  on  account  of  the   miseries  which  Laevinus  had 
inflicted  on  the  Greeks  in  the  first  war  against  Macedonia. 
'Flamininus  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Thebes,  and  compelled 
the  Boeotians  also  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Home.    Thus 
strengthened,  the  Bomans  gained  possession  of  the  whole  of 
southern  Thessaly,  which  now  became  the  scene  of  the  war. 
About  the  month  of  June,  B.C.  197,  the  Bomans  and  Mace- 
donians met  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scotussa,  a 
district  which,  from  a  line  of  small  lulls,  had  obtained  the  name 
of  Gynosoephalae  (Dogs'-heads).  After  some  delay  and  hesitation 
on  both  sides,  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
was  crushed  by  the  more  pliable  legions  of  the  Bomans.    The 
contest  was  decided,  however,  by  the  Aetolian  cavalry:'  8000 
Macedonians  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  6000  were  taken 
prisoners.     Philip,  who  had  now  lost  all  expectation  of  success 
in  his  military  operations,  fled  to  Larissa,  and  thence  to  Tempe, 
where  he  began  to  negotiate  for  peace.    Flamininus,  who  feared 
lest  his  laurels  should  be  snatched  fix>m  him  by  a  successor,  and 
perceived  the  ill-feeling  towards  the  Bomans  which  prevailed 
among  the  Aetolians,  hastened  to  conclude  a  peace  on  the  follow- 
ing terms :  Philip  was  to  restore  all  the  Greek  towns  to  inde- 
pendence, and  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  them ;  he  was  to 
deliver  up  his  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  five  ships ;  he  was  not 
to  be  allowed  to  keep  more  than  500  heavy-armed  soldiers ;  he 
was  to  pay  1000  talents,  600  at  once,  and  500  by  ten  annual 
instalments ;  and,  lastly,  he  was  to  give  hostages,  among  whom 
was  his  own  son  Demetrius. 

The  object  of  Flamininus,  in  concluding  this  peace,  was  not  to 
destroy  Macedonia,  but  to  establish  in  Ghreece  a  condition  of 
things  in  which  the  powers  of  the  several  states  should  be  evenly 
balanced.      The  Aetolians,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  that 

•  Polyb.  xviii.  6. 
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Macedonia  should  be  completely  cruBhed ;  and  they  insisted  the 
more  strongly  upon  the  necessity  for  this,  because  they  knew 
that  the  victory  over  the  Maoedonians  had  been  mainly  owiag 
to  themselves.  The  unfortunate  consequences  resulting  to  the 
Aetolians  from  this  feeling  became  but  too  soon  manifest.  The 
object  of  Rome  in  the  war  against  Philip  was  now  gained,  for 
the  Maoedonians  were  driven  out  of  Greece,  their  power  was 
broken,  and  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  &om  which  Eome  had 
nothing  to  fear.  Various  expectations  had  been  entertained  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  Borne  would  make  use  of  her  victory  in 
regard  to  Greece ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of 
her  policy,  Flamininus,  at  least,  seems  to  have  acted  from  a  sincere 
love  and  admiration  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  Isthmian  games,  in 
B.C.  196,  he  proclaimed  the  freedom  and  independence  of  all  the 
Gh-eek  cities  and  islands  which  had  been  under  the  dominicNii  of 
Macedonia :  the  multitude,  intoxicated  with  joy,  saluted  him  as 
the  restorer  of  their  freedom ;  and  their  loud  and  often  repeated 
shouts  of  delight  and  applause  made  it  evident,  that  among  all 
the  blessings  of  human  life  the  people  valued  none  higher  than 
their  freedom.  When  the  festive  games  were  over,  iniiy|ftT|iyn 
crowds  gathered  round  their  liberator,  garlands  of  flowers  were 
showered  upon  him  from  all  sides,  and  the  pressure  was  so  great 
that  even  his  life  was  in  danger. 

Flamininus  and  his  army  remained  in  Peloponnesus  for  some 
years,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  movements  of  the 
Aetolians  and  of  Antiochus,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating, in  conjunction  with  ten  Roman  commissioners,  the  afiairs 
of  Greece.  Corinth  was  restored  to  the  Achaeans,  but  the  RAmtty^f 
kept  possession  of  the  fortresses  of  Acrooonnthus,  Chalcis,  and 
Demetrias,  until  matters  with  Antiochus  should  be  settled 
Thessaly  became  an  independent  republic:  the  Oi^estians,  who 
inhabited  a  part  of  Macedonia,  from  which  they  had  revolted, 
received  a  republican  constitution.  Euboea,  Phocis,  Ambntaa, 
FhthiotiB,  aud  Athens,  likewise  became  republics:  and  £lia» 
Messenia,  and  Laconia,  independent  states.      Athens  further 
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obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Deios,  Paros,  and  Scyros.     Some 

symptoms  of  the  evil  policy  of  Borne,  however,  appeared  in  the 

fad,  that  Eumenes,  the  son  of  Attains,  was  left  in  possession  of 

Aegina,  and  also  received  the  towns  of  Orenm  and  Ereiria :  it 

was  the  same  selfish  and  dishonest  policy  which,  in  B.C.  195, 

after  war  had  been  decreed  against  Nabis  the  cmd  tyrant  of 

Sparta,  and  after  Flamininns  had  compelled  him  to  surrender 

Argoa,  led  the  Eomans  to  conclude  a  peace  with  him,  by  which 

he  was  aUowed  to  retain  his  dominions,  in  order  that  the  Achaeans 

might  idways  have  an  enemy  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Qieece  thus  could  not  enjoy  any  long  and  refreshing  peace.    It 

cannot  be  denied,  for  the  subsequent  history  proves  it  inoon* 

MaUy,  that  Rome  fostered  dissensions  among  the  Greeks,  in 

order  that  it  -might  have  opportunities  of  acting  as  arbitrator 

among  them :   a  Boman  party  also  was  gradually  formed  in  many 

pvts  of  Greece,  which  was  busily  engaged  in  furthering  the 

aehemes  of  Borne,  the  influence  of  which  soon  became  visible 

tlffou^out  the  country.    In  addition  to  this,  the  Bomans  knew 

well  that  there  was  no  reason  for  fearing  too  great  unanimity 

among  the  G^reeks,  or  any  hearty  or  permanent  co-operation  of 

the  different  states.     In  the  summer  of  b.g.  194,  Flamininns, 

having  completed  his  regulations  in  Greece,  returned  to  Bome 

b  triumph. 

Antiochus  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Philip  as  early  as  B.C. 
202,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
P^'^^^ons  of  Egypt  in  western  Asia.  He  afterwards  invaded 
Aaia  Minor ;  but  at  the  time  when  Flamininns  proclaimed  the 
^dependence  of  (Greece,  it  was  demanded  by  the  Bomans  that 
-^i^uochus  too  should  restore  freedom  to  all  the  Greek  cities  in 
^^;  but  he  replied  that  the  Bomans  had  no  right  to  interfere 
i&  the  affairs  of  Asia.  After  having  spent  the  whiter  at  Ephesus, 
he  advanced  in  B.C.  196  as  far  as  the  Hellespoat,  and  took  pos- 
^^ion  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  which  he  claimed  on  the 
^'ound  of  its  having  been  conquered  by  one  of  his  ancestors, 
"e  there  fortified  the  deserted  town  of  Lysimachia,  an  act  which 
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etill  more  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans.  They  declared 
to  him,  several  times,  that  every  attempt  on  his  part  to  make 
conquests  in  Europe  would  be  loo|ced  upon  as  an  act  of  hostility 
towards  Rome. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  east,  Hannibal  had 
been  obliged  io  quit  his  country  in  B.C.  196,'  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intrigues  of  lEU)me,  and  partly  through  the  hostility 
of  the  party  opposed  to  him  and  his  family,  which  he  had  exas- 
perated by  the  abolition  of  a  number  of  abuses  in  the  administration 
of  his  country.  He  had  introduced  a  series  of  salutary  reforms, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  restore  Carthage  to  strength  and  rigonr; 
but  his  plans  were  thwarted,  and  he  now  took  refuge  in  the 
kingdom  of  Antiochus,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  inspire  with 
courage  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Bome  with  vigour  and 
energy,  and  for  that  purpose  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Egypt 
and  Macedonia.  It  was  fortunate  for  Rome  that  Antiochus  was 
not  able  to  appreciate  the  advice  which  the  great  Carthaginian 
gave  him,  and  was  even  led  to  suspect  his  honesty.  These  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  fact  that  the  Romans  were  at  that  time 
engaged  in  Spain  and  against  the  Boians  and  Insubriana  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  delayed  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  some  years. 
In  B.C.  193,  the  Aetolians,  dissatisfied  in  the  highest  degree  with 
the  results  of  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Philip,  and  disap- 
pointed in  their  hope  of  the  rewards  which  they  thought  they  hid 
a  right  to  expect,^  invited  Antiochus  to  come  over  into  Greece. 
They  imagined  that  with  the  assistance  of  a  king  whose  empire 
extended  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  frontiers  of  India,  no  power 
would  be  able  to  resist  them.  Antiochus  himself  was  a  haughty 
and  presumptuous  man,  who  by  no  means  deserves  the  surname 
of  Great  with  which  history  has  honoured  him ;  and  his  empire, 
though  immense  in  extent,  was  as  weak  as  that  of  the  Persians 
had  been  of  old.  The  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  also  had  become 
effeminate  and  unwarlike. 

s  Corn.  Nop.  ffannib,  7.     lAvj,  xzziii.  45,  pkocs  the  flight  of  HanniU) 
one  year  later.  'Polxh.  xviil.  28. 
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In.  the  same  year,  B.C.  192,  in  which  Antiochus,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Aetolians,  crossed  over  into  Europe,  and  but  a  short 
time  before  his  arrival  in  Greece,  the  Eomans,  under  C.  Flami- 
ninus,  in  conjunction  with  the  Achaeans,  and  for  their  protection, 
canied  on  a  war  against  Nabis  of  Sparta,  who  was  defeated : 
the   district  of  the  Eleutherolaoones  was  detached  from  Lace- 
daemon  ;  and  Nabis  was  to  pay  400  talents  by  instahnents  of  50 
talents  in  the  course  of  eight  years,  and  to  restore  Argos  to  the 
Adiaeans.     The  feeling  of  the  Greeks  towards  the  Bomans  was, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  very  hostile,  although  the  Bomau 
garrisons  were  now  withdrawn  from  the  three  fortresses  of  Aero- 
oorinthus,  Chalds,   and  Demetrias:   all  Greece  was,  in  fact, 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  being  against,  and  the  other  in 
favonr  of  Bome ;  nay,  there  was  scarcely  one  province  in  Greece 
in  which  the  people  were  honestly  attached  to  Bome,  and  all 
would,  perhaps,  have  openly  declared  against  her,  had  it  not  been 
repugnant  to  their  feelings  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Aetolians.      Under  such  circumstances  Antiochus  landed  at 
Demetrias  in  Thessaly  with  a  small  army,  for  he  had  been  too 
impatient  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his  forces  from  the  interior  of 
Asia.     From  Demetrias  he  proceeded  to  Euboea,  where  he  took 
posaession  of  the  fortified  towns.     In  Boeotia,  where  the  feeling 
against  Bome  was  s^ngest,  his  arrival  was  hailed  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.    But  both  Antiochus  and  the  Aetolians 
soon  found  themselves  disappointed  in  their  expectations;  for 
the  Aetolians  had  hoped  that  the  king  would  land  in  Greece  with 
an  overwhelming  army,  and  the  king  had  anticipated  that  he 
should  be  supported  by  the  Aetolians  with  greater  forces  than 
they  had  at  their  command :  the  hope  of  a  general  rise  of  the 
Greeks,  which  the  Aetolians  had  also  held  out  to  Antiochus,  was 
not  realised,  although  the  king  penetrated  into  Thessaly  and 
Acamania.    In  b .  c.  1 9 1 ,  the  consul  M' .  Adlius  Glabrio  advanced 
into  Thessaly ;  and,  having  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Philip* 
proceeded  southward.    Antiochus  and  the  Aetolians  retreated  to 
Thermopylae.    The  Aetolians  occupied  the  heights;   but  no 
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sooner  were  they  chased  from  their  position  by  the  legate 
M.  Porciua  Cato,  than  the  whole  army  of  Antiochus  took  to 
flight.  The  king  made  for  Chalcis,  wliere  he  had  apoit  the  pfe- 
ceding  winter  in  sensual  pleasures.  But  he  soon  quitted  that 
place  also,  and  returned  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  gaTe  ordcra  for 
a  general  levy  throughout  his  vast  empire. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  at  Thermopylae,  the  Aetolians 
were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  willingly  granted  to 
them  by  the  Bomans,  because  they  were  anxious  to  secure  them- 
aelves  in  their  rear,  that  they  might  be  able  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  Antiochus  in  Asia  without  being  disturbed  by  the  hosti- 
lities of  the  Aetolians.  Philip  was  accordingly  ordered  to  abstain 
from  hostilities  against  them,  in  order  that  he  too  might  have  no 
pretext  for  extending  his  influence  or  dominion  in  Greece.  He, 
therefore,  returned  to  Macedonia;  and  not  taking  any  part  io 
the  war  against  Antiochus,  made  some  conquests  in  Athamania 
and  in  the  country  of  the  Dolopians. 

Antiochus  thought  himself  perfectly  safe  in  Aaia,  and  it  was 
only  on  the  suggestion  of  Hannibal  that  he  kept  possession  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  Meantime,  a  Eoman  fleet,  about  half 
of  which  was  furnished  by  the  Rhodians,  was  cruising  in  the 
Aegean.  Hannibal  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
Phoenician  fleet,  but  was  unable  to  join  that  of  Antiochus,  which 
was  commanded  by  Polyxenidas.  The  Eomans,  who  were  further 
assisted  by  king  Eiunenes  of  Pergamus,  gained  a  victory  over 
the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  and  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  it. 
Antiochus,  who  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation  by  this 
defeat,  gave  up  the  Chersonesus,  and  the  fortresses  of  Lysimacfaiit 
Sestos,  and  Abydos,  with  all  the  ammunition  and  provisions 
which  they  contained,  and  retreated  to  Sardes,  where  he  spent 
the  winter.  The  Boman  consuls  of  the  year  B.C.  190  were 
L.  Cornelius  Sdpio  and  C.  Laelius.  The  former,  a  brother  of  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  though  he  had  as  yet  given  little  proof  of 
any  extraordinary  talent,  obtained  the  command  against  Antioehus 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother,  who,  in  order  to  make  up 
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for  the  deficiency  of  Lucius,  accompanied  him  to  Asia  in  the 
sabordinate  capacity  of  legate.  The  Sdpios  arrived  in  Asia  with 
an  army  of  about  20,000  men,  while  that  of  Antiochus  consisted 
of  70,000 :  no  sooner  had  the  Ilomans  landed,  than  they  were 
met  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  as  the 
haughty  Syrian  refused  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  Sdpio, 
the  matter  was  left  to  the  decision  of  a  battle,  which  was  fought 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magnesia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sipjlus.  The  motley  host  of  Antiochus,  notwithstanding  his 
Repliants  and  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  was  unable  to  resist  the 
Boman  legions ;  and  the  latter  gained  a  decisive  victory.  They 
were  commanded  by  L.  Scipio  alone,  his  brother  being  either  ill,  or 
unwilling  to  take  part  in  the  contest,  and  Lucius  thus  gained  for 
himself  the  honourable  surname  of  Asiaticus.  Antiochus  fled  to 
Syria,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Boman  consul  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  was  granted  to  him  on  the  following  terms,  which, 
however,  were  not  ratified  at  Bome  till  the  year  b.c.  188  :  Anti- 
ochus was  to  give  up  to  Bome  all  his  dominions  in  Asia  Minor 
west  of  Mount  Taurus ;  to  abstain  from  interfering  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Boman  allies  in  Europe ;  to  give  up  all  fais  ships  of 
war  and  to  retain  not  more  than  ten  merchant  vessels ;  to  keep 
no  elephants ;  to  raise  no  mercenaries  in  any  of  the  countries 
allied  with  Bome ;  to  pay  down  2500  tidents  at  once,  and  12,000 
more  by  instalments  of  1000  a  year;  to  deliver  up  Hannibal 
Thoas,  and  other  enemies  of  Bome  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
dominions ;  and  lastly  to  give  his  younger  son  Antiochus  as  a 
Hostage  to  the  Bomans.  All  these  conditions  were  complied 
with;  but  Hannibal  escaped,  and  continued  for  some  years  longer 
to  be  Bome's  formidable  enemy.  When  the  king  had  consented 
to  these  terms,  L.  Scipio  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Magnesia, 
on  the  Maeander. 

The  power  of  the  Syrian  empire  was  thus  broken  for  ever : 
it  was  weakened,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  the  countries  which 
it  had  been  obliged  to  give  up,  but  by  the  relation  of  dependence 
into  which  it  entered  with  Bome;   for  just  as  Carthage  had 
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an  ever-watchful  and  treacherous  neighbour  in  Masiniasa,  so 
Antiochus  was  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  Eumenes  of  Pergamus 
and  the  Bhodians,  both  of  whom  were  always  ready  to  further 
the  ambitious  ends  of  Rome.  Eumenes  was  rewarded,  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Romans,  with  the  Tbracian 
Chersonesus,  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Lydia,  Lycaonia,  and  the  towns  of 
Ephesus,  Tralles,  and  Telmessus  :  a  few  of  the  Greek  dties  oa 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  honoured  with  immtmities,  and  an 
increase  of  their  territories ;  and  the  Ehodians  received  Lyda 
and  Caria  as  far  as  the  river  Maeander.*  As  yet  the  Romans 
would  rather  give  away  kingdoms  than  rule  over  them :  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  feeling  that  they  were  the  conquerors,  and  had 
fought  (such  was  their  vaunting  pretence)  for  the  independence 
of  their  allies,  and  of  the  Greeks.  In  B.C.  189,  the  year  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  consul  On.  Manlius  Yulso  succeeded 
Scipio  in  Asia,  while  his  colleague,  M.  Fulvius,  went  into  Aetolia, 
the  western  parts  of  the  empire  being  now  in  a  state  of  compa- 
rative peace.  The  Aetolians  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for 
their  conduct;  for  they  had  shown  hostile  feelings  towards 
Rome  ever  since  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  when  they  were  dis- 
appointed in  not  receiving  the  rewards  which  they  had  anticipated 
for  having  decided  the  contest  between  Eome  and  Macedonia  ;* 
but  it  was  in  vain  that  they  reminded  Rome  of  the  services 
which  they  had  rendered  to  her  in  former  times ;  it  was  not  till 
thjey  had  sent  three  different  embassies  that  peace  was  granted 
to  them,  at  the  time  Avhen  M.  Fulvius  was  besieging  Ambracia. 
The  Romans  were  then  prevailed  upon  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Bhodians,  and  especially  by  the  eloquence  of  the  Athenian  Leon. 
The  terms  of  the  peace  were  as  follow :  the  Aetolians  recognised 
the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people ;  they  were  to  regard  the  enemies 
of  Rome  as  their  own ;  they  were  not  to  allow  an  army  of  any 
enemy  of  the  Roman  allies  to  pass  through  their  country ;  and 
they  were  to  pay  down  at  once  200  talents,  and  300  more  by 
annual  instalments  of  50. 

*  Lit.  zxxviii.  38,  &c. ;  Polyb.  JExcerpt.  de  Leg.  xxit, 

<  8eo  p.  829. 
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WhUe  M.  Fulvius  was  thus  engaged  in  Aetolia,  his  colleague, 

Manlius  Yulso,  anxious  to  do  something  from  which  he  might 

deriye  fame  and  wealth,  made  a  campaign  against  the  Gaktians 

in  Fhiygia,  a  part  of  which  country  bore  the  name  of  Galatia, 

or  Gallo-Graecia,  where  those  Gallic  tribes  had  been  settled  for 

nearly  a  century.    During  the  period  of  their  settlement  in  Asia, 

these  Ganls  had  amassed  immense  wealth  by  their  predatory 

excursions,  and  had  almost  become  Hellenized,  though  they  still 

remained  very  warlike.     In  alliance  with  Antiochus,  they  had 

attacked  Eumenes;  and  CTcn  after  the  peace  of  Eome  with 

Antiochus,  they  continued  their  hostilities.     The  war  which 

Manlius  Yulso  carried  on  against  them  inflicted  great  sufferings 

upon  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor.    After  a  severe  defeat 

which  the  Galatians  sustained  near  Mount  Olympus,  in  Mysia, 

they  were   chased  by  their  conquerors  as  far  as  the   river 

Halys.    They  then  sued  for  peace,  which  they  obtained,   on 

condition  of  their  abstaining  from  predatory  excursions,  and, 

keeping  quiet  ^thin  their  own  territory.  From  this  time  forward 

the  Galatians  Hived  in  perfect  submission  to  Bome.    Ariarathes, 

king  of  Cappadocia,  who  likewise  dreaded  an  attack  of  the 

Bomans,  sent  the  sum  of  200  talents  along  with  his  request  for 

P^&oe,  which  he  thus  obtained  at  a  far  cheaper  price  than  he 

must  otherwise  have  paid  for  it. 

^^^lule  the  Bomans  had  thus  been  extending  their  power  in 

^  east  with  gigantic  strides,  peace  had  been  disturbed  in  the 

north  of  Italy  by  the  Ligurians,  Insubrians,  and  Boians,  who 

uad  been  stirred  up  by  a  Carthaginian  of  the  name  of  Hamilcar. 

The  war  against  them  began  as  early  as  b.o.  200,  and  lasted  for 

^''^^y  years ;  but  its  history  is  very  obscure.    Many  a  smaU  but 

bloody  battle  was  fought ;  for  the  Ugurian  tribes,  althopgh  poor, 

<ltfended  themselves  with  such  determination,  that  the  Bomans 

had  no  choice,  but  were  obliged  either  to  extirpate  or  expel  them 

'Torn  their  mountaina.     The  Bomans  gained  numerous  victories, 

•^  many  a  triumph  was  celebrated;  but  it  was  not  till  B.C.  181 

«ftt  the  consuls,  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus  and  M.Baebius  Tamphilus 
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wlio  marched  against  the  Ligurians  with  an  anny  of  50,000niai 
oompelled  them  to  submit  to  Borne,  when  a  portion  of  theiD,tk 
Apuanian  Ligurians,  with  their  wives  and  duldren,  were  trsai^ 
planted  to  Samnium.  In  the  course  of  this  war  the  colonies  o^ 
Placentia  and  Cremona  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  towns 
which  had  been  inhabited  by  the  Boians  experienced  a  aimiltf 
fate,  so  that  in  after  times  scarcely  their  sites  were  known.  1^ 
whole  people  of  the  Boians  seems  to  hare  been  extirpated,  and 
their  country  was  thenceforth  occupied  by  the  colonies  of  BodohMj 
Modena,  Parma,  Lucca,  and  others. 

After  the  brilliant  campaign  of  P.  Sdpio  in  Spain,  the  deptftot 
of  Mago,  and  the  surrender  of  Gades  in  B.C.  205,  the  daminioa 
of  Rome  seemed  to  be  finally  established  in  Spain.  The  Bomans 
kept  a  standing  army  there,  which  usually  consisted  of  ♦'^^ 
legions,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  submission  of  mi« 
Spaniards,  attempts  to  shake  off  the  Boman  dominion  still  ooo- 
tinuing  to  be  made  from  time  to  time.  Lidibilis,  a  chief  of  toe 
Ilergrtcs,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  Spain,  who  tm 
before  been  in  alliance  with  the  Bomans,  revolted  in  B.C.  W5i 
immediately  after  the  departure  of  Scipio ;  but  the  insui^*^ 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  peace  was  restored  for  a  tun*- 
Afterwards,  when  the  Bomans  were  engaged  against  the  Lign"""* 
and  Macedonians,  that  is,  subsequently  to  B.C.  197,  the  '^  ° 
affairs  in  Spain  again  became  unsettled,  until  order  was  restore^ 
in  B.C.  195,  by  the  consul  M.  Poroius  Cato,  who  won  the  hewj* 
and  confidence  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  justice  with  which  he  aw* 
towards  them ;  but  what  he  gained  by  his  humanity  and  J0*w^ 
he  also  secured  by  his  deep  cunning.  Most  of  the  Spanish  to^ 
being  strongly  fortified,  Cato  is  said  to  have  sent  circnhffs  to 
magistrates  of  a  large  number  of  towns,  with  orders  not  to  opc» 
them  before  a  certain  day  appointed  by  him.  Each  circular  co 
tained  a  command  to  raze  to  the  ground  the  walls  of  the  town 
which  it  had  been  addressed,  and  threatened  the  ^aobe£^ 
with  the  severest  punishments.  As  there  was  no  time  Vff 
towns-people  to  communicate  with  one  another,  and  as  the  i'' 


•^T**^. 
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iMtaaU  of  etch  place  believed  that  they  only  had  received  the 
eonimaiid,  all  obeyed,  and  when  they  learned  the  truth  it  was  too 
late,  for  the  work  of  destraction  was  done.'  Thenceforth  the 
Spaniards  continued  io  live  in  peace,  until  they  were  provoked 
by  the  faithlessness,  cruelty,  and  avarice  of  their  Boman  governors. 
In  B.C.  181  a  great  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were 
joined  by  the  Celtiberians ;  but  though  the  Bomans  gained  several 
victories,  still  the  Spaniards  were  never  completely  reduced,  till 
in  B.o  179,  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  two 
great  tribunes,  concluded  treaties  of  peace  with  some  of  the 
Spanish  tribes,  the  terms  of  which  were  so  honourable  and  fair, 
that  the  people,  with  the  greatest  willingness,  laid  down  their 
arms.  With  that  kindness  and  humanity  which  form  so  striking 
a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  family  of  the  Gracchi,  he  gave 
settlements  and  homes  to  the  poor  among  the  Spaniards,  and 
conferred  sach  substantial  benefits  upon  them,  that  for  many  years 
his  name  was  remembered  among  them  with  the  deepest  gratitude. 

The  establishment  of  a  Boman  colony  at  Aquileia,  in  Istria, 
provoked  the  Istrians  to  a  determined  resistance.  They  dreaded 
the  loss  of  their  independence,  and  in  B.o.  178,  a  war  with  them 
broke  out,  which,  however,  did  not  last  much  longer  than  one  year ; 
for  after  three  of  their  towns  were  destroyed,  and  their  king  had 
fallen,  they  submitted  to  Bome,  in  b.o.  177.  About  the  same 
time  Sardinia  and  Corsica  revolted,  and  showed  a  desperate 
determination  not  to  yield ;  but  the  Sardinians  were  subdued  by 
Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  and  the  immense  number  of  prisoners 
that  were  sold  as  slaves  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  proverbial 
expression  Sardi  vendles. 

After  the  peace  with  Antiochus,  Hannibal  had  escaped  to 
Frusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  a  cunning  and  greedy  but  cowardly 
prince,  who  was  then  at  war  with  Eumenes,  and  whom  Hannibal 
endeavoured  to  stir  up  to  energetic  measures.  The  Bomans 
well  knew  that,  so  long  as  Hannibal  was  alive,  it  was  in  vain  to 
hope  for  peace  in  the  east ;  when,  therefore,  his  influence  became 

7  Lit.  zzxiv.  17 ;  Appisn,  De  Reb.  Hisp,  41 
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kAOwn  at  "Bamid,  ambassadors  were  sent  into  Asia,  and  amoog 
them  G.  Flamininns,  to  demand  of  Pnisias  lus  sniiender.  The 
timid  king  refused  to  deliver  him  np  indeed,  but  told  the 
ambassadors  where  they  might  seize  him.  When  the  Boman 
had  surrounded  his  bouse,  and  he  saw  that  escape  was  impossibk^ 
he  took  poison,  which  he  had  carried  about  him  for  8<Mne  time^ 
for  he  foresaw  what  would  be  his  fate.  Thus  died  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  all  ages,  B.C.  183.' 

His  conqueror,  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Africanus,  died  about  the 
same  time.    He  was  accused,  in  B.C.  187,  bj  M.  Porcius  CatOi 
who  hated  the  whole  fiunily  of  the  Scipios  because  they  wen 
fond  of  Greek  manners  and  the  Greek  mode  of  liying,  of  haviiig 
embeszled  part  of  the  money  which  had  been  paid  by  Antiocbos; 
he  was  called  upon  to  answer  the  charge  before  the  senate,  snd  to 
state  why  he  had  not  rendered  an  account  of  the  monej  thsi  had 
been  taken  in  the  war  against  the  Syrian  king.  The  day  appointed 
for  this  purpose  was  the  anniyersaiy  of  the  batUe  of  Zama :  SdiHO 
summoned  the  people  to  the  Capitol,  to  offer  thanks  to  Jupiter, 
and  said  that  the  day  was  ill  suited  for  litigation.    The  multitttde 
joyfully  accompanied  him,  and  his  accusers  did  not  afterwards 
renew  their  attacks.    But  Sdpio  soon  left  Bome,  and  died  in  his 
villa  at  Litemum,  perhaps  in  the  same  year  in  which  Hannibal 
died.'    The  people  for  many  generations  believed  that  his  spirit 
had  soared  up  to  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  and  that  a  serpent  of 
supernatural  size  guarded  the  access  to  his  tomb,  which  was 
shaded  by  a  myrtle.    Lucius  Sdpio  was  also  involved  in  Ae 
charge  which  had  been  brought  against  his  brother  Publins. 
Lucius  had  been  willing  to  defend  himself  by  producing  his 
account-books;  but  Publius  snatched. them  from  his  hands, 
declaring  that  it  was  improper  to  annoy  for  a  trifling  sum  a  maa 
who  had  conferred  such  benefits  on  the  state.  Lucius  was  neve^ 

•  The  yew  of  his  death  however  if  •  Some  place  Seipio*s  death  in  m.c 

uncertain,  for  some  of  the  ancients  185,  others  in  ac.  Ip7,  otheitsgiiB 

placed  it  one  or  two  years  later.     See  in  a.c.  183.    See  Lit.  zzzix.  52 ; 

Com.  Nep.  Sannib.  13;  liv.xxxix.  comp.  xxxviiL  SO,  ke. ;  Oe.  Jk  Sh 

56«  comp,  with  61,  ^*^'  ^' 
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tlieless  condemned,  and  ids  property  confiscated.  He  bore  his 
miafortone  with  truly  Boman  greatness  and  resignation.  His 
innocence  was  afterwards  established,  and  prosperity  seemed  once 
more  to  dawn  upon  him ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  it  long,  for 
lie  died  in  B.o.  185.  Two  of  the  greatest  Romans  thns  disap- 
peared from  the  stage  of  history  about  the  same  time:  the 
influence  they  had  exerdsed  upon  their  age  was  great  for  evil  as 
for  good,  although  the  former  did  not  show  its  fruits  immediately. 
It  is  now  time  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  state  of  morality  among  the 
Bomans,  and  at  their  progress  in  arts  and  literature. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

MOmAUTT  AHD  HAlfNBU  09  THB  BONAM8 — THE  AATB  AND   UTKRATUUt. 

Tt  is  a  general  belief,  among  both  ancient  and  modoro  wriien^ 
that  after  the  victories  oyer  Macedonia  and  Antiochus,  the  love  of 
luxuries,  and  all  the  yices  that  accompany  ararioe  and  rapacity, 
broke  in  upon  the  Bomans  with  irresistible  force.  That  at  this 
time  these  vices  began  to  manifest  themselves  in  aD  their 
hideousness,  is  indeed  true  enough  -  but  those  victories  were  not 
the  cause  of  the  evil ;  they  only  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  developing  that  of  which  the  causes  lay  much  deq>er.  One 
of  the  main  causes  was  the  general  demoralisation  which  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  almost  uninterrupted,  cruel,  and  destructivo 
wars.  The  poor  had  become  utterly  impoverished :  a  middle  dasa 
scarcely  existed  at  all,  and  the  wealthy  had  amassed  enormous 
riches,  the  spoils  of  conquered  nations.  Of  the  treasures  eon- 
veyed  to  Eome  we  may  form  a  notion  from  the  fact,  that 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  could  speak  of  the  sum  of  36,000/.,  wbirh 
he  was  charged  with  having  appropriated  to  himself,  as  a  trifle.' 
The  enormous  wealth  which  some  of  the  Romans  had  acquired 
suddenly,  and  without  much  labour,  produced  the  same  eSecta 
among  them  as  money  generally  has  upon  persons  who  unex- 
pectedly become  rich,  without  being  previously  accustomed  to 
the  uses  of  money.  Accordingly,  the  enjoyments  which  the 
Romans  now  sought,  and  in  which  they  attempted  to  imitate 
their  Greek  neighbours,  were  of  a  coarse  and  vulgar  kind :  the 
ancient  simplicity  and  frugality  of  their  mode  of  living 


1  LiT.  xxzviU.  55;  Gelliot,  !▼.  18,  vii.  19  ;  Diodor.  Fragm.  ViOic,  p.  78, 
ed.  Dindorf. 
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abandoned,  and  they  addicted  themselves  to  disgusting  gluttony 
and  debauchery.  A  slave,  who  was  a  good  cook,  now  fetched  a 
higher  price  in  the  market  than  any  other  slave.'  Splendid 
buildings  began  to  be  erected,  and  luxuries  of  every  description 
found  their  way  into  Borne,  supplanting  the  rustic  simplicity 
of  former  times.  As  early  as  B.C.  216,  the  tribune  G.  Oppius 
had  found  it  necessary  to  restrain  the  extravagant  luxuries  of 
the  Boman  women  of  rank,  by  an  enactment  forbidding  any 
woman  to  wear  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  to  wear  any 
gay-ooloured  dress^  to  ride  either  at  Bome  or  in  any  other 
town  and  iU  immediate  vicmity  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  two 
horaes,  except  on  great  religious  occasions.'  Twenty  years  later, 
in  B.C.  195,  the  women  became  very  clamorous  about  this  law, 
and  dcBBianded  its  repeal :  it  was  in  vain  that  Gato,  then  consul,  in 
a  speech  addressed  to  the  people,  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of 
the  salutary  nature  of  the  law;  its  abolition  was  at  once  effected 
by  the  exertions  of  the  women.  A  general  licentiousness  and 
mocai  depravity,  especiaUy  among  females,  became  still  more 
maoifiBSt  about  nine  years  later,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus  had  been  introduced  into  Bome  from  southern 
Italy,  and  were  celebrated  at  night  with  the  grossest  violations  of 
att  decorum  and  morality.  A  strict  inquiry  was  made  into  the 
matter :  the  guilty  were  punished,  and  a  decree  of  the  senate 
fbrbade,  imder  the  severest  penalties,  the  solemnisation  of  these 
oigKS,  both  at  Bome  and  throughout  Italy.**  Another  example 
of  the  morality  of  these  times  was  exhibited,  in  B.C.  192,  by  the 
ooDsul  L.  Qninctius  Flamininus,  the  brother  of  the  conqueror  of 
Macedonia.  While  he  was  encamped  in  Gisalpine  Gaul,  he  had 
with  him  a  Garthaginian  youth,  to  whom  he  had  become  attached 
in  a  most  unnatural  manner,  and  who  often  lamented  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  gladiatorial  exhibition.  Fhunininus  soon  found  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying  the  brutal  curiosity  of  the  youth,  for 

'  LiT.  xzxiz.  6.  ing  the  decree  of  the  lenate  vm  dis- 

'  LiT.  xxztT.  1.  covered  in  1640  at  Beri,  in  Muthem 

*  IdT.  zxxiz.  18 ;   Yaler.  Maxim.  Italy f  and  is  at  present  preserved  in 

vi.  3  sec  7.     A  brazen  table  contain-  tlie  imperial  muaeom  of  Vienna. 
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one  day,  wlifle  they  were  feasting  in  theur  teut,  there  oame  a 
noble  Boian,  who  with  his  children  took  refuge  in  the  ocmsnl's 
camp.  Flamininns  asked  his  contemptible  fayouiite,  whether  he 
would  like  to  see  a  Gbul  dying,  and  scarody  had  the  youth 
answered  in  the  affirmatire,  when  Flamininns  struck  the  Boian's 
head  with  his  sword.  When  the  unfortunate  man  staggered  out 
of  the  tent  to  implore  the  mercy  of  others,  Flamininus  ran  him 
through  with  his  sword.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  oocuireiioe, 
until  the  year  b.o.  184,  when  Cato,  in  his  oensorship,  moat 
unsparingly  attacked  Flamininus  for  his  brutal  conduct  on  tliis 
and  other  occasions,  and  expelled  him  firom  the  senate.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  such  moral  depravity  was  as  jei 
very  general ;  for  the  cases  which  we  have  noticed  are  rather 
symptoms  of  what  was  quietly  developing  itself,  than  typea  of 
the  general  character  of  the  age,  since  even  fifty  years  later 
Polybius  saw  so  much  that  was  excellent  in  the  character  of  the 
Bomans  that  he  placed  them  far  above  his  own  oountiymeii. 
Nevertheless,  embezzlement  of  the  public  money,  extortions  in 
the  provinces,  and  acts  of  wanton  violence,  now  began  to  be  of 
'common  occurrence. 

Cato  was  at  this  time  a  singular  phenommon :  he  was  a  tme 
representative  of  the  good  old  times.  It  was  now  cnstooiaffy 
for  Bomans  of  rank  and  education  to  derive  their  mannen  and 
literary  tastes  from  the  Gh'ceks ;  but  Cato  formed  an  exoeptiaii 
to  this  rule,  for  he  despised  the  Greeks  as  a  corrupt  and  efficmioato 
race,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  far  advanced  in  yeaiB  that  lie 
made  himself  acquainted  with  their  language  and  literature.  Re 
displayed  the  greatest  activity  in  all  departments  of  hfe,  both 
public  and  private ;  and  there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  he  was 
not  great.  But  all  his  exertions  to  stop  the  current  of  coimptioiiy 
and  to  restore  the  times  of  which  he  himself  was  a  living  example* 
were  useless,  as  isolated  attempts  under  similar  circamstaaoes 
necessarily  are.  It  has  been  supposed  that  his  conduct  was  in  a 
great  measure  mere  afifectaiion,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  siidi 
an  opinion :  he  was  an  ancient  Boman  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
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word,  beat  npon  seeing  the  soyereignty  of  his  country  established 
everywhere;  and  his  somewhat  rough  and  uncouth  manners 
formed  a  strange  contrast  with  the  foreign  customs  adopted  by 
his  oontemporaries. 

With  regard  to  religion,  superstition  of  a  very  gross  kind  was 

still  one  of  the  principal  features  in  the  character  of  the  Bomans, 

though  it  was  at  one  time  more  prominent  than  at  others. 

Even  human  sacrifices  were  not  entirely  abolished.  The  auguries 

and   auspices,  a  welcome  leading-string  for  the  people  in  the 

hauds  of  the  high  magistrates  of  the  republic,  continued  to  be 

observed  as  before,  and  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  all 

public  affairs ;  but  the  ancient  piety  and  reverence  for  the  gods 

gradually  disappeared,  and  the  sacrifices  and  festivals,  which 

had  formerly  been  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  gods  with  rustic 

simplicity,  were  now  regarded  chiefly  as  amusements  and  shows 

for  the  multitude,  and  became  more  pompous  as  the  people 

became   more    accustomed    to    splendour    and    magnificence. 

The  higher  and  educated  dass  began  to  show  symptoms  of 

scepticism,  and  a  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  religious  rites ; 

and  after  this  time  we  not  unfirequently  meet  with  instances  of 

an  open  disregard  of  the  ordinances  of  religicm.    The  Qreek 

worship  had  gradually  become  established  at  Bome  as  in  the 

rest  of  Italy,  and  the  ancient  gods  of  the  land  were  forgotten,  oi 

identified  with  those  imported  from  abroad. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Bomans,  and  Italians 
generally,  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  and  literature  of  the 
Greeks,  long  before  any  conquests  had  been  made  beyond  the 
Adriatic.  This  is  evident  from  the  works  of  art  that  have  been 
and  are  still  discovered  in  Umbria  and  Etmria,  and  firom  the 
temains  of  theatres,  such  as  that  of  Tusculum,  which,  it  is 
probable,  was  built  long  before  the  second  Funic  war,  and  whidi 
implies  the  performance  of  dramas  of  either  Greek  or  Italian 
growth.  But  the  first  symptoms  of  the  dawn  of  a  Latin  literature 
did  not  appear  until  about  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war.  The 
first  productions  were  translations  almost  servile,  or  imitations 

q3 
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of  Greek  models.  A  national  literatoie,  anch  as  miglit  be 
considered  the  spontaneous  and  peculiar  growth  of  the  Boman 
mind,  was  never  developed  at  Home;  its  elementa,  indeed, 
existed,  but  the  predominant  influence  which  Gieek  litcntme 
acquired  among  the  Eomans  prevented  their  combination.  The 
ancient  Boman  poetry,  of  which  only  a  faint  echo  has  reached 
our  times,  and  its  old-fashioned  Satumian  metre,  fell  into 

k 

oblivion  from  the  time  that  Q.  Ennius  (bom  in  B.C.  239)  intro- 
duced the  Greek  hexameter  into  Latium.  The  influence  exoied 
by  the  example  of  Ennius  was  supported  by  the  strong  predilec- 
tion which  all  the  illustrious  Bomans,  as  for  example  the  Sctpioa, 
had  for  everything  Greek,  and  the  rapid  increaae  of  wbidi 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  a  Gato,  who  looked  upon  this  fbreigii 
influence  as  dangerous  to  both  public  and  private  virtoe,  wa» 
unable  to  check.  A  new  channel  was  thus  opened  for  poetiy 
among  the  Bomans,  and  the  ancient  one  was  abandoned  and 
forgotten. 

The  earliest  Latin  poet  that  we  meet  with  is  Livius  Andzonicns. 
He  10  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Tarentum,  who  was  earned 
to  Bome  as  a  slave,  but  was  afterwards  emancipated.  He  made 
an  abridgment  of  the  Homeric  Odyssey  in  the  Satamian  metn^ 
and  composed  tragedies,  which,  like  the  Atellanae  or  andenl 
national  comedies  of  the  Italians,  were  performed  on  scaffoldings 
in  the  Circus.  These  dramas,  however,  the  first  of  which  was 
produced  at  Bome  in  B.C.  240,  were  imitations  of  Greek  models.* 
On.  Naevius,  who  served  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  poet  of  great  talent^  wrote  comedies  and  tragedies 
of  a  similar  kind,  as  well  as  a  poem  on  the  first  Punic  war  in  the 
ancient  metre.*  He  died  in  B.C.  208,  in  exile  at  Utica,  because 
he  had  offended  some  Boman  nobles,  especially  the  family  of  tha 
Metelli/  d.  Ennius,  who  was  bom  at  Budiae,  near  Tarentum, 
in  B.C.  239,  wrote  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  a  work  in  hexa- 
meter verse  called  Annales,  in  which  he  related  the  events  of 

•  ac«ro,  Brut.  18,  Jk  Senect,  U ;         •  Gellius,  I  c,  v.  12. 
Gelliui,  xviL  21.  7  Cicero,  BnU,  15. 
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Roman  histcNry  from  the  eoriiest  times,  but  more  particularly  the 
war  against  Hannibal,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
poem.  He  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  lired  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries.  M.  Accius  Plautus, 
bom  at  Sarsinae  in  Umbria  in  b.c.  227,  gained  the  greatest 
eminence  as  a  comic  poet  and  actor:  his  twenty  plays,  still 
extant,  are  free  imitations  of  the  Greek  comic  writers;  they 
abound  in  wit ;  his  characters  are  drawn  in  a  masterly  manner ; 
and  the  plot  is  always  managed  with  the  greatest  sHU  and 
dereroess.  Plautus  has  often  been  undervalued,  but  a  sound 
and  unbiassed  critical  examination  has  shown,  and  ever  will 
show,  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  real  poetical  geniuses  of  whom 
Borne  can  boast.  M.  Pacuvius,  a  nephew  of  Ennius,  was  bom 
at  Tsrentum,  in  B.C.  221 :  he  likewise  distinguished  himself  in 
dramatic  poetry,  in  which  he  took  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  for 
Ids  modeb.  Terentius,  who  was  born  in  B.C.  195,  and  whose 
most  aetive  period  accordingly  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later 
time  than  that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  was  a  worthy 
ancoeasor  of  Plautus.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Carthaginian 
.  slare,  but  to  have  been  restored  to  freedom  by  his  Roman  master. 
It  is  certain  that  he  becai^e  the  intimate  friend  of  P.  Cornelius 
Sdpio  the  younger,  and  of  C.  Laelius,  and  that  he  produced  a 
number  of  comedies,  which  though  inferior  to  those  of  Plautus 
in  wit  and  originality,  are  refined  and  tasteful  imitations  of  the 
works  of  Menander  and  other  Greek  poets.  If  to  these  names 
we  add  those  of  other  poets  whose  productions  may  have  been 
of  lees  merit,  and  are  now  lost,  such  as  Caecilius  Statius, 
Afranius,  L.  Attius,  sad  L.  Pomponius,  it  must  be  owned  that 
during  the  period  after  the  first  Punic  war,  poetry,  and  more 
especially  the  drama,  was  at  Rome  thriving  most  luxuriantly, 
while  in  Greece  real  poetry  was  fast  dyiiig  away.  But  these 
splendid  beginnings  did  not  lead  to  any  great  results,  for  the 
Bomans,  generally  speaking,  remained  mere  imitators  of  the 
Greeks ;  their  ordinary  pursuits  of  war  kd  them  to  admire  the  glar 
diatoril  games  of  the  Circus,  more  than  the  sublime  conc^tiona 
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of  the  dramatic  muse,  whence  tragedy  never  accpiired   aay 
popularity  among  the  Romans. 

The  earliest  Latin  prose  writers  were  chroniclers  or  amialislii  I 
who  related  the  history  of  their  country,  from  year  to  year,  with 
little  regard  to  any  internal  connection  among  the  events,  and 
probably  with  still  less  attention  to  beauty  of  style  in 
narrations.  The  first  we  meet  with  is  CL  Fabius  Pictor,  a 
senator,  who  distinguished  himself,  in  B.C.  225,  in  the  war 
against  the  Grauls,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Delphi  in  the 
second  Punic  war.  He  is  frequently  censured  by  Poiybins  te 
his  partiality  towards  his  native  country.  Many  of  his  suooesson, 
such  as  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  Nnmerius  Fabius  Pictor»  Albinns, 
Cn.  Aufidius,  wrote  their  annals  in  the  Greek  language,  piobabfy 
with  the  view  of  rendering  them  intelligible  to  the  Groeka,  and 
proving  td  them  that  the  history  of  Rome  was  not  unwovihy  of 
their  attention.  The  first  who  raised  the  art  of  historioal  conn 
position  to  something  like  the  dignity  which  ought  to  cJuracterise 
it,  was  the  indefatigable  M.  Gato,  who  wrote  a  work  entitled 
'*  Origines,"  containing  a  history  of  Rome  and  Italy,  in  wbidi 
he  gave  an  aocoxmt  of  the  origin  of  the  various  cities  of  Italy. 
It  carried  the  history  down  to  the  year  B.C.  150.  This  work, 
with  those  of  the  earlier  chroniclers,  is  imfortunately  ket ;  aD  of 
them  that  has  come  down  to  us  consists  of  a  few  isolaled 
fragments. 

The  cultivation  of  public  oratory  is  inseparably  connected  witli 
a  fr'ee  government :  it  was  therefore  practised  at  Rome  from  very 
early  times ;  but  the  science  of  the  art  did  not  keep  pace  with 
its  practical  application  to  the  purposes  of  public  life,  ainoe  il 
was  to  Greek  rhetoricians  that  the  Romans  applied  for  the  prin* 
dples  of  oratory.  These  Ghreek  rhetoridans  were  very  popidsr 
at  Rome,  although  they  wero  regarded  by  the  government,  and 
by  a  few  men  of  the  old  school,  as  persons  who  oorropted  the 
stem  virtues  of  the  Romans.  The  same  dass  <^  fi»eigners  gave 
to  the  Romans  a  taste  for  philosophical  specuktioa  ako ;  and 
when,  in  b.c.  155,  the  Athenians  sent  an  embassy  to  Roms^ 
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cooflisiiiig  of  the  three  philosophers,  Cameades,  Diogenes,  and 
Critolaiis,  their  influenoe  became  so  great  with  the  young  nobles, 
that  Gato  carried  a  decree  ordering  them  forthwith  to  quit  the 
city.  But  their  remoTal  could  not  prevent  the  study  of  philo- 
scvphj;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  gradually  acquired 
oQviftiderable  influenoe  over  the  best  men  of  the  republic,  while 
those  of  the  Epicureans  found  zealous  advocates  among  persons 
of  xfuik  and  wealth. 

Lf^gal  knowledge  and  skill  form  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Unmans,  from  the  earliest  down  to  the  latest  times.    Juris- 
prudence  was  cultivated  by  all  their  statesmen,  in  connection 
with  their  offices  in  the  state,  the  duties  of  which  they  could  not 
have  discharged  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  legal  and 
oonstitutional  affairs ;  and  eveiy  educated  Boman  youth  learned 
hy  heart  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  groundwork  of  the 
whole  Boman  law.    The  medical  art  seems  to  have  been  originally 
oonfined  to  snrgeiy,  and  the  practices  of  the  priests  of  Aesculapius; 
hut  in  B.C.  219,  the  Greek  physician,  Archagathus,  came  to  Bome 
and  there  established  the  first  medical  shop  (medieina),  with  baths 
and  wards,  to  which  the  sick  resorted  for  the  purchase  of  their 
n&edidnes.*     The  shops  of  the  physicians,  like  those  of  the 
barbers,  were  the  common  resorts  for  loungers  of  every  descrip- 
tioii,  who  there  assembled  and  talked  over  the  news  of  the  day. 
Astronomy  had  been  studied  chiefly  for  superstitious  purposes, 
but  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  heavens  seem  to  have 
been  recorded  from  early  times.    The  most  ancient  account  of 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  being  predicted  with  accuracy  occurs  in 
the  year  B.C.  16S,  just  before  the  battle  of  Pydna.    It  was  fore- 
told by  G.  Sulpiciue  Gfallus,  a  man  very  familiar  with  Greek 
learning  and  literature,  who  announced  it  in  order  that  the 
soldiers  might  not  be  frightened  by  its  occurrence. 

The  love  of  works  of  art  had  by  this  time  greatly  increased 
among  the  Bomans ;  nevertheless,  Bome  cannot  boast  of  having 
ever  produced  an  artist  that  could  be  compared  with  any  of  the 

•  Plin.  ffiiC  iVof.  zziz.  6. 
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great  masters  ia  Greece,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  depertment  of 
architecture.  As  Boman  painters  of  some  celebrity,  we  may 
mention  Fabius  Pictor,  and  the  poet  Pacavius.  The  fondness  of 
the  Romans  for  t-he  arts  was  chiefly  displayed  in  their  canyii^ 
to  Some  and  to  their  villas  whatever  they  coold  collect  in  the 
conquered  countries,  whidi  they  deprived,  not  only  of  ihat 
freedom,  but  also  of  their  ornaments.  When  we  trace  these 
robberies,  in  which  the  most  splendid  productions  of  Greciaa  lit 
were  dragged  to  Borne  from  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
then  remember  the  barbarous  conduct  oi  scmie  of  the  Boman 
conquerors,  who,  far  frx>m  having  any  sense  or  appreciation  of 
the  precious  treasures  they  were  amassing,  treated  them  in  a 
manner  worthy  only  of  barbarians,  mistalpng  tasteless  pomp  and 
gorgeous  display  for  taste  and  refinement,  we  may  indeed  wonder 
at  Uie  overwhelming  power  of  Borne,  before  whidi  every  other 
human  power  was  obliged  to  bow ;  but  we  cannot  hdp  lamenting 
the  fate  of  the  nations  that  had  to  bear  the  yoke  of  such  rukrs; 
the  only  consolation  is,  the  thought  that  without  Rome's  inter- 
vention, still  fewer  remnants  of  ancient  art  would  have  readied 
our  time,  and  that  this  was  the  chosen  way  of  Providence,  through 
which  a  better  state  of  things  was  gradually  prepared. 

The  Romans  never  vrere  a  commercial  nation,  but  as  their 
population  and  dominion,  and,  along  with  them,  their  wants  and 
luxuries  also,  increased,  the  number  of  merchants,  and  the  extent 
of  their  transactions,  must  have  increased  in  proportion.  In  the 
earliest  times  all  commerce  and  trade  had  been  left  to  the  clients, 
slaves,  and  foreigners,  as  such  occupations  were  thought  degrading 
to  a  Boman  citixen ;  but  about  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
and  afterwards,  persons  even  of  the  highest  rank,  more  especially 
the  equites,  did  not  scruple  to  engage  in  extensive  commercial 
enterprises.  The  equites  were,  for  the  most  part,  wealthy  capi- 
talists ;  they  carried  on  usury  in  the  provinces,  where  thdr  profits 
were  much  larger  than  at  Bome,  because  the  rate  of  interest  in 
the  foimer  was  not  regulated  by  any  law:  in  like  manner  they 
purchased  com 'in  distant  countries  and  carried  it  to  Rome^ 
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where  they  sold  it  often  at  a  very  high  price.  Even  Cato,  who 
was  otherwise  a  xealous  upholder  of  the  aiicieiii'Boman  mannen, 
IB  said  to  have  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  well-trained  slaves. 
Baty  notwithstanding  all  this,  trade,  and  more  especially  all  retail 
trade,  continued  to  be  looked  upon  as  unworthy  of  a  Eoman,  and 
remained,  on  the  whole,  in  the  hands  of  the  lower  classes, 
epecially  of  foreigners  and  slaves. 

Agriculture,  which  had  been  the  foundation  of  Home's  great- 
ness, remained  for  a  long  time  the  only  honourable  occupation  of 
free-bom<  Bomans;  but  by-and-by  they  were  taught  by  their 
foreign  conquests  that  it  was  easier  to  enrich  themselves  by  the 
plunder  of  war  than  by  toil  and  labour  in  the  field.  Hence  the 
ancient  pursuits  were  gradually  abandoned  to  slaves,  who  now 
cultivated  the  extensive  estates  of  their  masters,  and  rendered  it 
impossdble  for  the  small  landowners,  who  had  been  a  most  useful 
and  respectable  body  of  men,  to  compete  with  them.  This 
change  in  the  mode  of  life  was  also  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  decline  and  corruption  of  manners,  which  ever  since  th^ 
time  of  the  first  Punic  war  had  become  more  and  more  depraved. 
The  numerous  kiws  that  were  enacted  after  that  war,  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  a  better  moral  conduct,  are  a  sufiident 
proof  that  corruption  was  spreading,  even  if  there  were  no  other 
evidence.  The  manners  of  the  people,  indeed,  became,  in  some 
measure,  polished  and  refined  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks,  but  that  refinement  was  mere  outward  tinsel,  for  in 
spirit  the  Eomans  became  only  more  barbarous,  greedy,  and 
cruel,  by  the  succession  of  prosperous  wars.  At  home,  the  same 
spirit  was  fostered  by  the  frequent  ^gladiatorial  exhibitions,  which 
were  introduced  in  B.C.  264  and  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity, 
became  an  ordinary  amusement  at  the  burial  of  wealthy  persons, 
even  of  women.  Such  funeral  games  were  usually  combined  with 
feasting  the  people,  a  distribution  of  meat  or  corn  being  made 
among  them.'  The  new  refinement  manifested  itself  chiefly  in 
the  effeminacy  of  private  life,  in  indulgence  in  Greek  and  Asiatic 

•  Lit.  zlL  28. 
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luxuries,  in  costliness  of  dresses,  in  the  number  and  qoafi^  of 
slares,  in  precious  furniture  and  the  luxuries  of  the  table ;  in  sH 
which  the  Bomans  indulged  as  much  as  barbarians  usually  do 
when  once  they  become  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  dTilised 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  avarice  and  prodigality,  and  cruelty 
towards  conquered  nations  and  slaves,  increased  no  less  among 
private  persons  than  in  the  government ;  yet  livj  says'*  that  all 
this  was  scarcely  the  first  symptom  of  the  future  corruption* 

u>  zzxix.  6. 
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CHAPTEK  XX. 

-WABS  AOAIICR  PCBSBTO  OF  MACSDONIA  AMD  OBICTHIU%  XIITO  OF  ILLTBJCUH 
X — AXmiUm   PAULU8    IM    ORBBCR  AHD   SPIEUS — ^KOMK^S    CONDUCT     TO- 
WARDS BOTPT    AKO   EHODESy  AlfD    BB&    ABLATION    TO    OTHER   8TATEB 
— ^KTSNTS  DOWN  TO  THE  BEEAKINO  OUT  OF  THE  THIBD  PUNIC  WAR. 

In  the  meantime  things  had  been  going  on  in  Greece  which 
again  brought  Borne  and  Macedonia  into  hostile  collision.  As 
long  as  the  Eomans  were  engaged  against  Antiochus,  and  in 
want  of  assistance,  they  treated  Philip  of  Macedonia  with  appa- 
rent liberality,  though  in  fact  th^  never  trusted  him;  and  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  Soman 
policy,  made  great  exertions  to  reyiye  and  increase  the  power  of 
bis  kingdom.  JSe  was  the  more  active  in  this  respect,  as  he  did 
not  derive  from  the  Syrian  war  the  advantages  which  he  had 
expected.  In  Thessaly  and  Athamania  he  made  some  conquests ; 
and  he  increased  his  army  beyond  what  was  permitted  by  the 
terms  of  his  peace  with  Bome.  The  Eomans  at  first  conmved  at 
these  proceedings,  but  at  the  same  time  contrived  in  secret  to 
prepare  the  way  for  his  destruction.  The  Greek  cities  in  Thrace, 
of  which  Philip  had  made  himself  master,  and  the  timid  Eumenea 
of  Pergamus,  sent  embassies  to  Bome,  in  B.C.  182,  to  complain 
of  the  king's  conduct.  Their  appearance  was  very  welcome  to 
the  Bomans,  and  commissioners  were  forthwith  despatched  to 
inquire  into  Philip's  proceedings.  They  treated  him  in  a  very 
humiliating  manner,  and  ordered  him  to  evacuate  all  places 
beyond  the  ancient  boundaries  of  his  kingdom.^  Philip, 
exasperated  at  this  command,  told  the  Bomans,  that  as  justice 

^  lAw,  xadz.  28,  Slc  ;  Polyb.  xxiii.  4. 
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could  not  be  obtained  firom  tbem  he  should  be  obliged  to  bbA  it 
by  other  means.  The  Roman  senate  now  openly  and  ^ad^ 
listened  to  any  charges  against  the  king,  whom  they  regarded  as 
an  obstinate  horse  that  must  be  compelled  to  obey  by  aevarer 
means  than  the  bit.  But  in  order  to  avert  the  danger  ithitk 
threatened  to  burst  upon  him  before  he  was  sufficiently  prepared, 
Philip  sent  his  younger  son,  Demetrius,  a  noble  youth  of  very 
captiyating  manners,  to  effect  a  peaceable  settlement  of  & 
disputes.  Demetrius  gained  his  end,  but  the  Romans  treadier- 
ously  availed  themselves  of  his  presence  to  exdte  jealousy,  envy, 
and  hostility,  between  him  and  his  elder  brother  Perseus,  who 
was  the  son  of  Philip  by  a  concubine.  By  the  distinctioiis  and 
favours  shown  to  his  brother,  Perseus,  a  man  of  an  angry  and 
mistrustful  disposition,  was  easily  induced  to  bring  cahimnknifi 
accusations  against  him  before  his  father,  mdlip,  being  thus 
deodved,  was  reluctantly  prevailed  upon  to  get  rid  of  Demetzina, 
by  causing  him  to  be  poisoned  at  Heradea;  but  three  years 
afterwards,  in  b.o.  179,  he  himself  weighed  down  by  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  son,  died  at  the  age  of  about  60  yean :  and  his 
kingdom,  stronger  and  more  powerfhl  than  it  had  been  for  a 
long  time,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Perseus. 

The  Roman  senate  recognised  him  as  king,  and  renewed  with 
him  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  with  his  father.    Bui 
Perseus  hated  the  Romans  as  cordially  as  his  father  did.    In 
talent  he  was  much  inferior  to  Philip :  his  besetting  sin  was 
avarice,  and  it  was  this  which  ultimately  brought  about  his  rain. 
This  vice  did  not  at  first  appear  in  his  character ;  he  was  even 
liberal  and  generous,  and  thereby  succeeded  in  forming  oomiec- 
tions  against  the  common  enemy  in  lUyricum,  Thrace,  Syria, 
Bithynia,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly.     He  negotiated  moreover  with 
Carthage,  and  intended  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  his  father's,  to 
induce  the  Bastamae,  a  barbarous  nation  on  the  banks  of  the- 
Danube,  to  invade  Italy.    Some    of  these  connections  woe 
cemented  by  marriages ;  Perseus  himself  mamed  a  daughter  of 
Seleucus  the  Fourth,  and  Prusias  of  Bithynia  married  a  sister 
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of  PeraeuB.  The  Greeks  also  began  to  look  upon  him  as  the  man 
who  was  able  to  restore  the  Macedonian  empire ;  and  they  were 
ready  to  assist  him*  if  he  would  endeavour  to  drive  the  Bomana 
fgom  the  oooatriea  east  of  the  Adriatic,  though  as  yet  few  ventured 
to  declare  openly  for  him,  because  their  cities  were  closely  watched 
bj  Boman  emissaries,  and,  because  in  many  places,  such  as 
Bhodes,  the  Soman  party  was  more  powerful  than  its  adver- 
saries. As  Perseus  was  not  allowed  to  keep  a  fleet,  he  made 
preparations  for  abandoning  his  maritime  towns,  and  devoted  all 
his  attention  to  the  increase  of  his  finances,  the  strengthening  of 
his  land  forces,  and  the  filling  of  his  arsenals  with  ammumtion. 
If,  with  all  his  resources,  Perseus  had  known  how  to  keep  the 
friends  he  had  gained,  and  could  have  brought  himself  to  part 
with  the  money  which  he  had  promised  as  subsidies  to  his  allies, 
he  might  have  succeeded  in  resisting  the  power  of  Bome  for  a 
long  time.  His  fiulure  in,  these  respects  made  his  fall  inevitaUe. 
Eumenes  had,  in  the  meantime,  become  alarmed  at  the  grow- 
ing  power  of  Macedonia;  and  in  B.C.  172  he  went  to  Bome  to 
direct  ^  attention  of  the  senate  to  the  cause  of  his  iqpprehensiont 
while  a  Bhodian  embassy  endeavoured  to  represent  Eumenes 
himself  as  aiming  at  the  supremacy  of  all  Aaa.  On  his  return 
from  Bome  an  attach  was  made  on  his  life  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Delphi  Ajb  he  was  passing  on  a  narrow  foot-path  along  a 
pi^pice,  some  hidden  persons  rolled  huge  blocks  of  stone  upon 
him  from  above.  He  was  thrown  down  the  precipice,  and  picked 
up  almost  lifeless,  but  he  recovered,  and  returned  to  Asia  by  way 
of  Ck)rinth.'  Perseus  was  suspected  of  having  been  the  instigator 
of  the  attempt,  but  on  being  called  upon  to  deliver  up  certain 
persons  who  ei^joyed  his  especial  favour  and  were  believed  to 
have  been  concerned  in  the  affair,  he  not  only  asserted  his 
innocence  but  refused  to  surrender  his  friends.  These  circum- 
stanoes  accelerated  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Bome,  which 
Perseus  himself  declared  in  B.C.  171.  The  Bomans  were  not 
sufficiently  prepared,  and  were  taken  by  surprise ;  but  still  the 

'  Lit.  xlii.  15;  Appian,  2>e  22e5.  Maced.  p.  521,  ed.  Schweigh. 
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opportunity  of  oyerthrowing  Macedonia,  and  of  puttiDg  tlie 
countries  east  of  the  Adriatic  on  an  entirdy  new  footing, 
highly  welcome  to  them.  The  consul,  P.  Lidnius  Crassos, 
Perseus  and  his  army  in  Thessaly.  The  king  showed  great 
resolution,  and  refused  the  absolute  submission  whieh  the  eonsnl 
demanded ;  for  he  relied  upon  the  Greeks,  nearly  all  of  whom 
supported  him,  and  were  full  of  confidence  in  his  success.  Thar 
insolence  towards  the  Bomans,  in  which  they  indulged  on  e?efy 
occasion,  was  severely  punished ;  many  of  the  G^reek  maritinie 
towns  were  destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants  sold  as  dares. 
Home's  anticipations  of  this  war,  however,  were  not  realised; 
instead  of  being  able  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  a  single  campaign, 
as  they  had  confidently  hoped,  it  was  protracted,  and  Pearsois 
even  gained  some  advantages  over  them :  he  might,  in  fret,  have 
arushed  them  if  he  had  been  more  active  and  dreomspeet 
Eumenes  seems  to  have  despaired  of  the  success  of  the  Romans, 
for  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  Macedonia.  The  Bastamw 
had  already  set  out  on  their  expedition  against  Italy.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Bomans  found  it  necessary  to  take  more 
energetic  measures,  as  the  people  began  to  be  impatient  of  the 
protracted  war.  In  B.C.  168,  the  aged  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  was 
raised  to  the  consulship,  and  he,  along  with  the  praetor  On.  Oeta- 
vius,  set  out  without  delay  for  his  province  of  Macedonia.  Near 
Pydna,  on  the  22d  of  June,  was  fought  the  decisive  battle,  whkA 
at  once  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  The  contest 
was  decided  in  a  single  hour :  the  infantry  was  cut  to  pieces,  and 
the  cavalry  dispersed. 

The  defeated  king,  having  lost  all  confidence,  fled  to  the  island 
of  Samothraoe,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  its  invioUble  sanctuary;  but 
being  overtaken  by  the  praetor,  Cn.  Octavius,  he  surrendefed. 
The  unhappy  king  and  his  son  afterwards  adorned  the  triumph  of 
Aemilius  Paulus.  Perseus  died  at  Alba,  where  he  was  kept  as  a 
atate  prisoner ;  and  his  son  is  said  to  have  earned  his  bread  by 
practising  the  art  of  turning.  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  made  a  most 
cruel  use  of  his  victoiy.    Macedonia  was  plundered,  and  ten 
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Soman  commiBsioners  were  sent  into  the  country  to  settle  its 
affairs.  It  was  declared  free  under  the  protectorate  of  Eome ; 
but  the  terms  imposed  upon  it  were  so  hard,  that  this  mock 
freedom  ground  down  the  people  more  effectuaUy  than  slaveiy. 
The  country  was  cut  up  into  four  districts,  the  inhabitants  of  one 
of  which  were  not  allowed  to  inter-marry  with  those  of  the 
others,  or  to  acquire  property  in  them ;  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
which  had  been  worked  vigorously  ever  since  the  time  of  Philip, 
were  abandoned ;  the  people  were  also  prohibited  from  felling 
timber  to  build  ships ;  so  that  the  country  gradually  sank  into 
a  state  of  poverty  and  helplessness.  Half  the  tribute  which  had 
been  paid  to  the  kings  was  thenceforth  paid  to  Borne. 

Grenthius  of  Illyricum  had  provoked  the  Bomans  even  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Perseus,  by  the  piracy  which  his 
subjects  carried  on  in  the  Adriatic ;  but  his  alliance  with  Mace« 
donia  decided  the  outbreak  of  the  third  Illyrian  war,  especially 
as  be  had  thrown  into  chains  two  Boman  ambassadors  whom  he 
had  taken  prisoners  in  that  part  of  Illyricum  which  was  subject 
to  Borne.  The  praetor,  L.  Anicius,  undertook  the  command 
against  him,  and  within  thirty  days  the  war  was  brought  to  a 
dose.  The  country  was  cut  up  into  three  cantons,  and  governed 
in  the  same  manner  as  Macedonia. 

The  cruelty  of  M.  Aemilius  Paulus,  who  is  usually  described 
as  one  of  the  noblest  characters  in  Boman  history,  became  mani« 
fest  immediately  after  his  victory  over  Perseus.  iVom  Mace* 
donia  he  marched  southward  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
Everywhere,  the  party  which  espoused  the  cause  of  Bome 
received  soilitary  reinforcements  to  crush  their  opponents.  The 
Achaean  league  was  required  to  pass  a  decree,  that  all  who  had 
supported  Perseus  should  be  put  to  death.  The  Achaeans 
reasonably  demanded  that  the  Bomans  should  name  the 
offenders;  but  this  was  refused,  and  the  Bomans  insisted  upon 
their  demand :  at  length  they  condescended  to  make  out  a  list 
of  upwards  of  1000  of  the  most  illustrious  Achaeans,  who  were 
to  quit  their  country  and  to  proceed  to  Italy,  where  their  cause 
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was  to  be  tried.  One  of  these  unfortunate  men  was  FolybiDs 
the  historian,  who,  however,  by  his  talents  and  knowledge  gaiaeA 
the  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  Bomans,  and  was  thus 
placed  in  more  iayourable  circumstances  than  his  oountiymen. 
On  their  arrival  in  Italy,  they  were  not  tried,  as  they  had  hoped 
to  be,  but  were  distributed  among  the  towns  of  Etruria,  and  kept 
there  as  hostages  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years ;  and  when  2n  the 
seventeenth  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  eountiy,  their 
number  had  melted  dpwn  to  300 — a  proof  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  treated  by  those  who  had  promised  to  ded 
with  them  according  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity. 

Before  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  returned  to  Italy,  he  crowned  sB 
he  had  previously  done,  by  punishing  Epirus  for  what  Italy  had 
suffered  from  Pyrrhus  more  than  a  century  before.  Some  of  die 
Epirots  had  indeed  ventured  to  take  up  arms  agmnst  tlie 
Bomans ;  but  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus  they  remained  ipetfMj 
submissive,  and  did  not  anticipate  that  the  Bomans  would  take 
vengeance  upon  them.  Aemilius  Paulus,  however,  in  passing 
through  their  country  on  his  return  to  Italy,  took  up  his  quarters 
among  the  Molossians,  who  were  commanded,  under  penalty  of 
death,  to  deliver  up  all  their  gold  and  silver.  When  this  wss 
done,  and  the  defenceless  people  now  fancied  themselves  in  per- 
fect safety,  the  soldiers  on  a  sudden  fell  upon  them.  No  less 
than  15,000  Epirots  were  massacred  or  sold  into  slavery,  and 
seventy  towns  were  destroyed.  Sueh  was  the  conduct  of  a  man 
who  is  often  cited  as  an  example  of  mildness  and  humaintf ! 
It  would  have  been  cruel  enough,  in  the  course  of  a  destructive 
war ;  but  perpetrated,  as  it  was,  among  a  peaceful  and  unsus- 
pecting people,  it  was  a  piece  of  unpardonable  brutality.' 

The  conquest  of  Macedonia,  the  immense  wealth  whidi  had 
been  brought  to  Bome,  and  the  annual  tribute  which  the  con- 
quered had  to  pay,  filled  not  only  the  public  treasury,  bat  the 
pockets  of  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  affiairs;  and  it  is 
chiefly  from  this  time  that  we  must  date  the  formation  at  Bome 

'  Liv.  xlv.  27—34. 
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of  the  fatal  golf  between  enormous  wealth  and  absolute  poverty. 

The  well-stocked  treasury  rendered  it  thenceforth  unnecessary  to 

levy  the  poll-tax  or  iribtUim,  on  Boman  citizens.^    The  haughty 

and  domineering  spirit  of  Borne  now  no  longer  scrupled  to  display 

itself  on  every  occasion ;  and  it  became  more  and  more  manifest, 

that  it  was  her  plan  to  subjugate  all  nations  who  were  yet  in  the 

enjoyment  of  apparent  freedom,  or  whom  she  had  reason  to  fear. 

The  first  sign  of  this  intention  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  war 

against  Perseus.    Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  belief  that  Bome 

being  engaged  elsewhere  would  not  be  able  to  defend  her  allies, 

bad  invaded  Egypt,  which  was  under  the  protectorate  of  Bome. 

The  guardians  of  youug  Ptolemy  YI.  (Philometor)  had  daimed 

for  their  ward  Phoenicia  and  Coelosyria,  and  Antiochus  not  only 

refused  to  comply  with  their  demand,  but  occupied  Pelusium 

with  a  strong  garrison.     B^t  as  Ptolemy's  brother,  Ptolemy 

Physcon,  was  in.  the   meantime  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 

Alexandrians,  and  protested  against  Antiochus  remaining  in 

possession  of  Cyprus  and  Pelusium,  Antiochus  in  B.C.  168  again 

entered  Egypt.    The  two  brothers  now  applied  for  and  obtained 

the  assistance  of  Bome;  and  a  Boman  embassy,  which  was 

forthwith  despatched  to  Egypt,  met  Antiochus  not  far  from 

Alexandria.    PopiUius  Laenas,  one  of  the  ambassadors,  required 

the  king  to  quit  Egypt ;  and  as  Antiochus  gave  an  evasive  answer 

PopiUius  drew  a  circle  round  him,  and  demanding  a  positive  reply 

before  he  stepped  beyond  it,  compelled  him  to  leave  the  country. 

Words  of  a  Boman,  who  spoke  as  if  the  world  belonged  to  him, 

thus  accomplished  what  otherwise  could  have  been  effected  only 

by  force  of  arms. 

The  same  haughty  contempt  was  shown  towards  all  those  who 
had  openly  or  secretly  espoused  the  cause  of  Perseus.  The  iurst 
against  whom  the  Bomans  intended  to  direct  their  arms  were  the 
Bhodians,  who  for  the  last  140  years  had  been  allied  to  Bome. 
When  the  Bhodians  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  escape  from 
the  vengeance  of  their  former  allies,  they  sent  ambassadors, 

<  Plin.  xxxiii.  17  ;  conip.    Lir.  xlv.  40 ;  Veil.  Pat  L  9. 
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whom  ike  hauglitj  senate  refused  even  to  listen  to.  Time 
Bhodians  who  had  secretly  supported  Perseus  made  away  witk 
themsdves  or  took  to  flight.  At  length,  however,  the  "PliAi^^fi** 
were  pardoned ;  but  th^  had  to  submit  to  the  hardest  oonditiQH : 
they  were  deprived  of  the  honour  of  being  Soman  aiOiee ;  tkj 
were  required  to  give  up  their  possessions  in  Lyda  and  Cani^  to 
oease  levying  on  vessels  that  passed  through  their  sea,  iiie  toll 
from  which  they  had  derived  most  of  their  wealth,  and  to 
recognise  the  supremacy  of  Bome. 

Eumenes  of  Porgamus  intended  to  go  to  Eome  and  pay  in 
person  his  homage  to  the  senate ;  but  he  was  forbidden  to  travel, 
because  he  was  suspected  of  having  been  secretly  allied  witk 
Perseus.     Other  rulers  recognised  the  supremacy  of  Bome  with- 
out hesitation.    Among  these  were  Prusias  of  Bith3nAia»  who 
degraded  himself  so  far  as  even  iq  call  himself  the  freedman  of 
Bome,  and  to  loss  the  threshold  of  the  Boman  curia;  Masiniasa, 
who  governed  his  kingdom  in  the  name  of  Bome;   Seknciis 
Nicator  of  Syria,  Ariarathes  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  two  longs  of 
Egypt.     lu  the  last  of  these  countries,  PhUometor  and  the  eon- 
temptible  Physcon  had  again  become  involved  in  diqMites ;  and 
as  Physcon,  contrary  to  all  fairness,  had  obtained  the  favonr  of 
Bome,  in  B.C.  162,  the  kingdom  was  divided  between  .them;  but 
the  ''division  was  so  arranged  by  the  Boman  senate  as  to  keep 
alive  the  seeds  of  discord,  whereby  the  two  brothers  neoessaiily 
weakened  each  other.    In  like  manner,  means  were  devised  of 
breaking  the  power  of  Syria ;  for  Demetrius,  the  heir  to  tlie 
throne,  was  kept  at  Bome,  where  he  lived  as  a  hostage ;  and 
Antiochus  Y.  (Eupator)  though  only  nine  years  old,  was  declared 
king  in  b.o.  164,  in  order  that  the  senate  might  act  as  his 
guardian,  and  thus  govern  the  weakened  kingdom  according  to 
the  interests  of  Bome.     After  this,  Boman  ambassadors  caused 
the  Syrian  fleet  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  elephants  trained  for 
war  to  be  mutilated  or  killed,  so  that  the  kingdom  of  Syria 
became  perfectly  powerless.    All  these  princes,  moreover,  were 
strictly  watched  by  Boman  emissaries,  so  that  nothing  could  be 
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done  or  attempted  without  the  knowledge  of  Borne,  which  had 
thus  thrown  ita  net  over  them.  By  these  means  the  senate 
obtauied  information  about  all  the  states  which,  sooner  or  later, 
wfln  to  be  subjugated  by  its  overwhelming  power.  There  were 
only  two  powers,  Carthage  and  the  Achaean  confederacy,  which 
seemed  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Boman  policy,  but  their 
destruction  had  long  been  in  contemplation  and  was  secretly 
prepaiing. 

The  period  between  the  victory  over  Macedonia  and  the  third 
Punic  war  (b.c.  149)  is  very  barren,  and  presents  scarcely  any 
event  of  general  interest.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  Romans  at 
that  time  began  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  Alps,  that  they  gra- 
dually made  themselves  masters  of  the  coast  of  Ligmia  as  far 
as  Spain,  that  they  subdued  the  Dalmatians,  and  made  them- 
wlves  complete  masters  of  Corsica.  In  Spain  the  war  still  con- 
tiiiued,  and  was  conducted  with  great  vigour,  against  the  Celti- 
berians.  The  Bomans  there  acquired  one  tract  of  land  after 
another,  as  there  was  no  national  bond  among  the  Spanish 
tribes,  all  of  which  would  have  willingly  recognised  the  supre- 
i^'uu^  of  Borne,  had  she  been  inclined  to  make  peace  on  tolerable 
^^nns;  but  what  she  wanted  was  absolute  submission,  and  her 
conduct  was  such  that  no  one  could  trust  her.  In  this  manner, 
war  broke  out  afresh  each  time  that  a  new  commander  arrived  in 
Spain ;  and  before  that  country  had  a  really  great  man  capable 
^  avenging  the  wrongs  it  was  suffering,  two  tragic  catastrophes 
^^^^^onred  in  Africa  and  Greece:  Carthage  was  destroyed,  and 
^^'^eece  lost  its  fireedom. 


a 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

EBB  THIBD  PUNIC  WAB,  AND  THB  DESTRUCTION  OP  CASXBAOB^-FlNAl 
SUBJUGATION  OF  MACBDONU  AND  ACHAIA,  AND  THE  DEBTBUdlON  OF 
OOBINTH. 

The  peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  Carthage  in  bc.  901 
lasted  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  fifty  years,  during  which  the 
Carthaginians  did  not  give  the  Romans  a  single  cause  of  oo/Of 
plaint ;  but  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  two  republics  and 
Masinissa  proTcd  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance  to  Carthage ; 
and  the  injustice  of  the  Romans,  who  were  to  act  as  mediaton^ 
at  length  drove  the  Carthaginians  to  despair;  of  which  their  larf 
and  fatal  struggle  was  the  result.  Masinissa,  in  the  neighbour- 
ing country  of  Numidia,  not  only  acted  as  a  watchful  spy  ovtr 
what  was  going  on  at  Carthage,  but  was,  it  would  aeem,  secretly 
authorised  to  harass  and  annoy  his  neighbours  in  any  way  withcAt 
fear  of  being  called  to  account  by  the  Romans.  Tn  B.C.  182  he 
took  possession  of  the  rich  district  of  Emporia,  about  the  Leaser 
Syrtis,  which  Syphax  had  given  up  to  Carthage.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, not  being  permitted  to  carry  on  war  without  tbesanofcioa 
of  Rome,  brought  complaints  against  him  before  the  Roman 
senate.  After  many  deliberations,  ambassadors  were  indeed 
sent  to  Africa  to  investigate  the  matter,  but  with  secret  instmo- 
tions  to  favour  Masinissa,  and  strictly  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  finally  obliged  in  B.C.  174  not 
only  to  give  up  that  tract  of  country,  with  many  flourishing 
towns,  but  to  pay  to  Masinissa  the  sum  of  600  talents.  Cato, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  ambassadors,  and  whose  ambition  had 
not  been  sufficiently  flattered  bv  the  people  of  Carthage,  looked 
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with  envy  and  hatred  upon  the  African  republic,  which  was  still 
great  and  prosperous ;  and  the  resolution  was  soon  ripened  in 
his  mind  to  exert  all  his  powers  to  bring  about  the  destruction 
of  a  state,  which,  though  outwardly  flourishing,  was  already  in  a 
condition  of  inward  decay,  and  would  perhaps  have  soon  perished 
of  its  own  disease.^  That  republic,  in  which  the  democratical 
party  appears  to  have  gained  the  upper  hand,  was  distracted  by 
internal  discord ;  *  and  although  the  number  of  real  patriots  must 
baye  been  yery  great,  yet  many  citizens  seem  to  haye  been  in  the 
pay  of  Rome  or  of  Masinissa,  and  these  were  zealously  engaged 
in  furthering  the  objects  of  the  enemy.  The  patriots  at  length 
carried  a  decree,  by  which  forty  senators  were  sent  into  exile  as' 
traitors  to  their  country.  The  exiles  fled  to  Masinissa,  whose 
cause  they  had  supported,  and  with  whom  they  found  a  cordial 
welcome.  At  last,  about  B.C.  152,  the  Carthaginians,  tired  of 
their  forbearance,  and  of  their  fruitless  solicitation  of  Rome's 
mediation,  took  up  arms  to  defend  their  own  rights  against  the 
Nmnidian  aggressor.  Masinissa  was  at  this  time  more  powerful 
than  the  Carthaginians,  whose  armies  still  consisted  of  mer- 
cenaries. Though  upwards  of  ninety  years  old,  he  led  his  own 
forces  into  the  field ;  and  haying  to  fight  against  an  unskilful 
Carthaginian  general,  he  completely  defeated  his  enemies,  and 
compelled  them  to  accept  a  humiliating  peace,  and  to  recetye 
back  the  exiles.  All  this  was  done  in  the  presence  of  Roman 
ambassadors,  who  merely  acted  the  part  of  idle  spectators. 

But  the  time  had  now  oome  for  Rome  to  carry  out  her  long- 
dierished  plan ;  f<>r  her  suspicion,  that  it  was  Masinissa's  inten- 
tion to  make  himself  master  of  Carthage,  may  not  haye  been 
withofut  some  foimdation.  Cato,  in  the  Roman  senate,  incessantly 
urged  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  rival  republic,  which  had 
once  sent  a  Hannibal  into  Italy ;  and  he  concluded  all  the  speeches 
he  deliyered  at  this  time  with  these  words :  '*  ceterum  censeo 
Oarthaginem  esse  delendam."  P.  Cornelius  Soipio  Nasica  was 
wiser  than  Cato,  and  opposed  his  plan,  because  he  justly  thought 

1  Appian.  Pan.  69. 
r2 
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that  80  long  as  Eome  bad  to  be  on  her  guard  against  a  rivil 
republic,  his  fellow  citizens  would  be  under  a  useful  restraint, 
And  be  prevented  from  abandoning  themselves  to  frivolous  and 
reckless  passions  and  haughty  insolence.  He  was  convinced  that 
it  would  be  a  misfortune  for  Borne  to  be  deprived  of  a  neighbour 
who  coiild  inspire  her  with  fear ;  and  he  well  knew  that  it  was  in 
the  struggles  with  that  mighty  rival  that  Borne  had  acquired  her 
greatness  and  strength.  It  may  also  be  that  he  was  influenced 
by  a  feeling  of  humanity  for  the  unfortunate  Carthaginiana ;  but 
however  this  may  'have  been,  Cato's  opinion  prevailed,  being  moie 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  policy  of  Bome.  The  Soman 
Embassadors,  on  their  return  from  Africa,  gave  a  most  glowing 
account  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  long 
been  making  preparations  for  the  conflict  with  Masinissa,  which 
they  foresaw  was  inevitable.  The  senate  took  the  Carthaginians 
to  account  for  their  conduct  towards  Masinissa;  desponding 
and  broken-hearted,  they  sent  envoys  to  Bome,  where  they  were 
ambiguously  required  to  make  reparation  to  Bome,  but  were  at 
the  same  time  assured  that  nothing  should  be  done  against  them. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  assurance,  and  under  the  pretext 
that  the  Carthaginians  had  broken  the  peace  of  their  own  aeooid, 
the  consuls  M*.  Manilius  and  L.  Marcius  Censorinus,  in  b.o.  149, 
assembled  an  army  of  8000  foot  and  4000  horse  in  Sicily.  There 
other  Carthagmian  ambassadors  were  expected,  and  when  they 
appeared  the  consuls  declared,  that  as  Carthage  was  divided 
into  parties,  Bome  must  have  some  security :  thc^  accordingly 
demanded  that  800  members  of  the  most  distinguished  £unilies 
should  be  delivered  up  as  hostages.  The  demand  was  complied 
with ;  and  when  the  submission  of  Carthage  was  in  this  manner 
secured,  the  consuls  conveyed  their  forces  over  in  a  large  fleet, 
and  landed  at  Utica,  whieh,  from  despair,  had  already  thrown 
itself  into  the  arms  of  Bome.  There  Carthaginian  ambassadors 
^S^n  appeared  before  the  consuls,  who  now  declared  themaelTes 
^^7  to  treat  with  them  on  any  point  that  had  not  been  settled 
^  oi-e ;  but  the  ambassadors  were  told,  that,  as  a  further  security 
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for  the  maintenance  of  peaop,  Cartilage  must  deliver  up  all  her 
arms  and  military  engines.  This  command,  hard  as  it  was,  was 
obeyed.  Eotnan  commissioners  were  sent  into  the  city,  who 
carried  away  2000  catapults  and  800,000  suits  of  armour ;  and 
the  Carthaginians  now  naturally  thought  that  Rome  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied.  But  when,  after  this,  the  consuls  further 
demanded  that  the  dty  of  Carthage  should  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  that  its  inhabitants  should  build  for  themselves  another  town 
at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  sea-ooast,  the  exasperation 
of  the  Carthaginians  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  all  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  instantly  shut,  and  ail  the  Romans  and  Italians 
who  happened  to  be  within  the  walls  were  put  to  death.  Despair 
gave  the  people  courage,  and  all  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last 
rather  than  yield  to  so  treacherous  and  infamous  an  enemy ;  the 
senators  declared  that  they  would  perish  with  Carthage. 

The  people,  being  seized  with  an  almost  frantic  madness, 
contrived  in  every  possible  way  to  supply  the  means  of  defence 
in  the  place  of  the  arms  of  which  they  had  been  so  treacherously 
deprived ;  and  every  one,  without  difference  of  rank,  age,  or  sex, 
endeavoured  to  do  his  best  in  defending  and  protecting  the 
devoted  dty.  There  were  BtUl  70,000  inhabitants  who  made 
the  most  desperate  efforts,  and  were  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
The  Romans  had  not  anticipated  so  determined  a  resistance  to 
their  last  demand,  and  ima^ned  that  the  city  might  be  taken 
without  any  difficulty.  But  they  were  mistaken:  the  consuls 
were  not  skilful  commanders,  and  several  assaults  upon  the 
strong  and  lofty  walls  of  the  dty  were  energetically  repulsed* 
The  Carthaginians  themselves  made  several  sallies,  and  on  one 
occasion  the  Romans  were  saved  only  by  the  prudence  and  reso- 
lution of  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio,  the  son  of  Aemilius  Paulus,  who 
served  in  the  army  as  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers.  Hasdrubal, 
a  Carthaginian  general  who  lived  in  exile,  and  with  an  army  of 
fellow-exiles  conducted  the  war,  independently  of  Carthage, 
against  Masinissa,  was  now  recalled  and  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  outside  the  dty,  where 
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Phameas  commanded  the  light  cavalry.  Both  of  ihem  perfonned 
very  brilliant  feats  against  the  Bomans  during  their  foragii^ 
excursions  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  but  Phameas  after- 
wards turned  traitor,  and  went  over  to  the  enemy.  The  consal 
of  the  year  B.C.  148,  L.  Calpumius  Piso,  and  the  pFKior 
L.  Mancinus,  were  not  more  successful  than  their  predecessors; 
and  this  circumstance  increased  the  confidence  and  entbosiasm 
of  the  besieged,  who  still  kept  up  their  communication  with  the 
sea.  Masinissa,  in  the  meantime,  withdrew  his  forces,  as  he 
began  to  fear  the  Bomans ;  but  he  died  in  the  same  year,  leaying 
his  kingdom  to  his  son  Midpsa.  Sdpio,  who  had  been  appointed 
executor  of  his  will,  now  increased  the  Boman  army  by  the 
Numidian  cavalry.  In  this  memorable  year  Cato  also  died,  at 
the  age  of  85  ;  and  in  Macedonia  a  pretendcir  arose,  under  the 
name  of  Philip,  who  claimed  the  throne,  found  many  followers,  and 
defeated  the  Boman  generals ;  soon  after  which  the  Achaeans 
also  took  up  arms  against  Bome. 

All  these  events  contributed  to  increase  the  hope  of  the  Car- 
tha^nians  that  they  might  yet  be  successful ;  but  the  Bomans 
also  became  aware  that  their  failure  was  owing  only  to  the 
inactivity  and  inability  of  their  commanders.  They  according 
raised  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Aemilius  Paulns,  to  the 
consulship  for  the  year  b.o.  147,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained 
the  legitimate  consular  age,  and  assigned  to  him  Africa  as  his 
province.  He  was  afterwards,  like  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal, 
honoured  by  the  surname  of  Africanus.  He  is  usually  pnused 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Bomans,  and  he  fully  deserves  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  him  as  far  as  his  generalship  is  concerned ;  but 
his  greatness  is,  nevertheless,  over-estimated,  for  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  but  too  well  aware  of  his  eminence,  and  that  he  made 
a  show  of  his  great  qualities.  He  was  the  affectionate  firiend  of 
Laeliua,  the  pupil  and  admirer  of  Polybius,  and  the  patron  of 
Terence  and  Paaaetius ;  but  he  never  displayed  that  lofty  great- 
ness of  soul  which  we  admire  in  the  dder  Scipio.  As  a  politician, 
he  was  consistent    throughout    his   life,  and  an  unflinching 
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conservatiTe  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word :  he  was  bent  on 
upholding  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  his  days,  eyen 
though  he  might  clearly  see  that  it  was  based  on  injustice,  and 
must  lead  to  min.  After  his  arrival  in  Africa,  his  first  object  was 
to  restore  discipline  among  the  troops,  and  to  cut  off  the  supplies 
which  had  till  then  been  introduced  into  Carthage  from  the  sea. 
He  then  compelled  Hasdrubal  to  retreat,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Megara,  a  suburb  of  Carthage :  on  his  attempting  to 
stop  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  the  Carthaginians  set  about 
digging  a  new  entrance,  and  secretly  built  a  fleet  of  600  sail. 
The  appearance  of  this  fleet  produced  the  greatest  consternation 
among  the  Bomans,  and  had  the  Carthaginians  possessed  sufficient 
resolution  to  attack  the  enemy's  fleet,  they  might  have  destroyed 
it  completely.  On  one  occasion,  a  band  of  Carthaginians,  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  death,  made  a  sally  from  the  city 
and  set  the  Eoman  engines  and  towers  on  fire ;  but  the  Bomans 
soon  restored  what  was  destroyed,  and  carried  on  the  siege  with 
fresh  vigour  until  the  approaching  winter  put  an  end  to  their 
operations. 

Scipio  employed  this  interval  in  takmg  the  town  of  Nepheris, 
from  which  Carthage  had  obtained  many  of  its  provisions.  The 
command  of  the  army  was  continued  to  him  for  the  year  B.o.  146, 
in  the  spring  of  which  he  renewed  the  attacks  upon  the  dty. 
The  inhabitants  had  by  this  time  been  reduced  to  a  most  frightful 
state  of  famine,  during  which  Hasdrubal,  who  had  assumed  the 
supreme  power,  introduced  what  may  be  termed  a  reign  of  terror. 
At  length  the  Bomans  succeeded  by  night  in  taking  possession 
of  the  harbour  of  Cothon,  and  in  scaling  the  last  of  the  three  walls 
by  which  Carthage,  which  was  situated  on  a  peninsula,  was 
protected  on  the  land  side.  The  enemy  was  now  within  the  city, 
and  the  struggle  which  ensued  was  one  of  the  most  heart- 
rending conceivable.  Prom  the  harbour  three  streets,  lined 
with  houses  of  six  stories  each,  led  to  the  citadel  of  Bozra 
or  Byrsa,  whither  Hasdrubal  had  withdrawn.  The  contest  was 
carried  on  in  all  the  streets  and  iiouses  for  six  days,  and  the 
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houses  were  conquered  one  by  one,  by  brealdiig  thiouglL  the 
walls  from  room  to  room  and  fiom  house  to  house.  At  tk/t 
same  time  the  struggle  went  on  upon  the  flat  roofe  of  the  hooaes 
as  well  as  in  the  streets,  and  the  cries  and  moaningB  of  the 
wounded  and  dying,  mixed  with  the  shouts  of  the  caia- 
batants,  rendered  the  scene  one  of  extreme  horror.  The  lume 
in  the  city  was  so  great,  that  the  Hving  appeased  their  himger 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellow-citizens.  By  uupanUeied 
exertions  the  Romans  at  length  reached  Byrsa,  the 
point  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  temple  of  A< 
Scipio  then  ordered  the  three  streets  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  in  t 
short  time  the  whole  city  was  in  a  blaze.  On  the  scTenth  day 
some  Carthaginians  came  from  the  citadel  to  Scipio,  entreating 
him  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  This  request  was  granted ; 
but  he  refused  to  pardon  900  Roman  deserters  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  citadel.  50,000  men  and  women,  carrying  ohve 
branches  in  their  hands,  immediately  came  forward,  and  were 
sold  as  slaves  by  the  conqueror.  Hasdrubal,  with  the  Roman 
deserters,  then  took  possession  of  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  bat 
here  his  courage  fuled  him:  he  fled  to  the  conqueror,  and 
implored  his  mercy ;  while  the  deserters  set  fire  to  the  tempiei 
and  perished  in  the  flames.  Hasdrubal's  wife,  braver  than  her 
husband,  and  indignant  at  his  cowardly  conduct,  threw  hersdf 
with  her  children  into  the  flames. 

The  destruction  of  Carthage  was  now  complete :  the  scenes 
of  terror  and  despair  which  Scipio  had  witnessed  are  said  to 
have  drawn  tears  into  his  eyes,  and  stirred  up  in  his  nund 
gloomy  forebodings  of  the  fate  which  awaited  his  own  native 
city.'  The  Roman  senate  passed  a  decree,  that  every  building  in 
Carthage  should  be  razed  to  the  ground :  the  territory  of  Utios 
was  increased  by  the  annexation  of  a  part  of  the  Carthaginian 

'  Ho  repeated  to  his  friend  Polybiiu,  who  wai  pretent,  the  following  *^ 
hoe*  from  the  Iliad  (ir.  164)  :— 
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domiiiioB;  and  the  republic  of  Carthage  became  a. Roman 
province  under  the  name  of  Africa,  which  like  other  provinces 
was  governed  by  a  Roman  proconsul  or  praetor.  Scipio  celebrated 
ft  magnificent  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome.  A  state  had 
tkus  perished  in  which  Rome  lost  what  could  never  be  restored 
to  her — a  noble  rival.  Instead  of  the  commei'cial  fleets  which 
had  hitherto  visited  aU  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  there  were 
now  no  ships  except  transports,  which  carried  to  Rome  provi- 
sions and  slaves,  or  wild  beasts  to  amase  and  brutalLse  the 
populace,  and  pirate. boats,  which  increased  in  proportion  with 
the  conquests  of  Rome.  The  site  of  ancient  Carthage  was 
carsed ;  and  when  afterwards  the  noble  C.  Sempronius  Ghracchusi 
founded  a  colony  there,  he  established  it,  at  some  distance  from 
the  site  of  the  old  city,  under  the  name  of  Junonia ;  but  the 
new  town  soon  assumed  the  name  of  Carthage,  and  prospered 
so  well,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  our  era  it 
became  the  seat  of  a  Christiaa  bishop.  About  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  it  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals ; 
and  in  a.d.  698  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs.  At 
presait  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage  is  discernible  only  by  heaps 
of  rains.     . 

The  insurrection  in  Macedonia,  to  which  we  referred  above, 
had  by  this  time  been  quelled.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country 
too  soon  discovered  that  the  freedom  which  Rome  had  given  to 
ihem  was  worse  than  slavery ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  feel- 
ing that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  duped  by  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Andriscus,  a  Thracian  by  birth,  and  a  runaway 
gladiator,  who  in  B.C.  149,  came  forward  in  Thrace  and  giving 
himself  out  to  be  a  son  of  the  late  king  Perseus,  called  himself 
Philip.  The  discontented  people  of  Macedonia,  after  a  short 
resistance,  submitted  to  him  in  the  hope  that  he  would  ddiver 
them  from  the  yoke  of  Rome,  lie  entered  into  connection  with 
Carthage,  defeated  the  praetor  P.  Juventius  Thalna,  who  was 
sent  against  him,  and  invaded  Thessaly.  The  whole  affair 
became  more  serious  than  could  have  been  expected ;  but  in  B.C. 

R  3 
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148,  Q.  Caedlius  Metelliu  was  tent  against  him  as  praetory  and 
after  sereral  skirmishes  a  deciaiTe  battle  was  fought  in  the  ndgh- 
boorhood  of  Pydna,  in  which  the  impostor  was  completely 
defeated.  Andriscus  fled  to  Thraoe,  bat  being  dehYered  op  to  ths 
Romans  by  aThradan  chief,  he  adorned  the  triumph  of  MfteBns, 
who,  from  his  Macedonian  victory,  obtained  the  surname  of 
Maoedonicus.  In  B.C.  143  another  pretender  arose  in  Macedonia, 
who  likewise  declared  himself  to  be  a  son  of  Persens,'  but  he  was 
defeated  by  the  quaestor  L.  Tremellius.  After  these  insunrectioos 
Macedonia  lost  its  nominal  freedom,  and  was  oonstitated  a  Bomaii 
province. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  Greece  also  was  to  be  deprived 
of  the  last  shadow  of  its  freedom.  On  the  advice  of  Gato  and 
Scipio,  the  three  hundred  survivors  of  the  Achaean  hostages  had 
been  allowed,  in  B.C.  151,  to  return  to  their  country.  Some  of 
them  were  old  men,  but  all  of  them  were  burning  with  an  impla- 
cable hatred  of  the  Romans.  Had  the  Achaeans  made  common 
cause  with  Andriscus,  they  might  have  entertained  a  reasonahk 
hope  of  being  able  to  resist  the  enemy ;  but  that  opportunity 
was  neglected,  and  now  they  were  led  to  believe  by  their  soose- 
less  leaders,  Critolaus  and  Diaeus,  that,  single-handed  as  th^ 
were,  they  might  expel  the  Romans  from  their  country.  The  long 
peace  which  they  had  eigoyed  had  been  spent  in  idleness  and  in 
the  eigoyment  of  sensual  pleasures,  so  that  they  were  altogether 
unprepared  for  the  evil  days  which  now  overtook  them;  yet 
they  were  fool-hardy  enough  to  venture  upon  a  contest  vrith  a 
power  before  which  none  had  hitherto  been  able  to  stand.  The 
Bomans,  who  had  long  formed  their  plans,  were  waiting  only 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  carry  them  into  effect.  This  was 
offered  in  the  struggle  between  the  Achaean  confederal^  and 
Sparta,  which  wanted  to  make  itself  independent  of  the  league. 
When  Sparta^ was  attacked  by  the  Achaeans,  it  appealed  to  the 
Romans,  who,  being  at  the  time  engaged  in  the  subjugation  of 

*  Some   call    him  Alexander,  and      Liv.,£^(^53;  Eutrop.iT.  15;  Zootf. 
others  the  second  Pacudo-Philip ;  see     ix.  28 ;  Varro,  Ih  Re  Bust,  n.  4. 
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Carthage,  aeted  with  great  caution ;  but  as  soon  as  they  per- 
ceived that  the  fall  of  Carthage  was  inevitable,  they  spoke  in  a 
different  tone,  and  under  the  pretext  of  a  desire  to  prevent 
further  disturbances  within  the  confederacy,  arising  from  the  dif- 
ferent elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  they  demanded  that 
those  places  which  had  not  been  united  with  the  confbderacy 
at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Perseus  should  be  separated  from 
it.     Those  places  were  Sparta,  Corinth,  Argos,  Heraclea  near 
Mount  Oeta,  and  Orchomenos  in  Arcadia.     Whcfn  this  demand 
^was  announced  to  the  assembly  of  t^e  Achaeans  at  Corinth,  the 
Boman  ambassadors  were  attacked,  insulted,  and  driven  out  of 
the  theatre.     The  demand  was  indeed  a  glaring  iigustice,  but  the 
Achaeans  ought  to  have  yielded  to  a  positive  necessity.     The 
Homana,  who  were  still  engaged  in  the  contest  with  Carthage, 
brooked  the  insolence,  and  only  demanded  reparation  for  it. 
Several  embassies  passed  between  Achaia  and  Bome,  but  as  the 
enraged  and  mad  party  of  Biaeus  and  Critolaus  wished  for  war, 
the  Boman  ambassadors  sent  by  Cl.'Caecilius  Metellus  were  again 
insulted,  and  war  was  at  once  declared  against  Bome  and  Sparta. 
Metellus  accordingly,  after  having  reduced  Macedonia,  entered 
Greece  in  b.o.  147.     Critolaus  had  advanced  northward  as  far 
as  Thessaly,  probably  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  form  con- 
nections with  the  Pseudo-Philip  ;  but  the  pretender  was  defeated 
before  the  Achaeans  reached  Thermopylae.     When  Critolaus 
heard  of  the  approach  of  Metellus,  he  retreated  into  Locris, 
where  he  was  overtaken  by  the  Bomans,  and  his  army  was  dis- 
persed like  chaff.    Critolaus  himself  was  never  heard  of  afterwards : 
he  probably  perished  in  the  marshes  on  the  sea-coast.     All  Greece 
^^  in  the  greatest  consternation. 

In  the  meantime  a  Boman  fleet  landed  a  body  of  troops  on 
the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  which  ravaged  the  country  in 
^  barbarous  manner ;  and  as  Metellus  advanced  southward,  the 
^inhabitants  of  Thebes  quitted  their  city  and  fled  into  the 
mountains.  But  the  Boman  general  used  his  victory  with  great 
Q^oderation,  for  in  his  heart  he  pitied  the  Greeks,  and  would 
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willingly  have  spared  them,  if  their  own  insdent  oondoot  kad 
permitted  him.    When  he  reached  Megara,  L.  Mnimnfaa,  wko 
had  been  elected  consul  for  the  year  B.C.  146,  hastened  to  tife 
the  command  against  the  Achaeans.  MomminB  had  no  tympaAm 
with  the  Greeks ;  he  was  a  man  without  education,  and  all  ke 
desired  was  laurels  for  himself,  and  treasures  for  Borne.    Dimos 
was  now  commander  of  the  Achaeans :  having  adiated  all  the 
slave  population,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  the  amount  of 
12,000,  he  assembled  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinlii, 
fancying  that  he  should  be  able  to  defend  the  isthmus.     All  pro- 
posals of  peace  had  been  treated  by  him  with  the  utmost 
contempt  and  recklessness.    But  in  the  valley  of  Leucopetra  the 
Achaeans  were  so  completely  defeated,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  face  the  enemy  again.    The  army  in  its  flight  past 
Corinth  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  so  mudi,  that  they 
also  took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  hills.    Diaeua  himself  fled 
to  Megalopolis,  where  he  killed  his  wife,  and  burnt  himself  with 
his  whole  household.     On  the  third  day  after  the  battle.  Mum- 
mius  entered  Ck)rinth,  which  was  fOled  with  the  most  splendid 
works  of  Ghredan  art.    The  Bomans  indulged  in  unrestrained 
plunder,  and  then  reduced  the  town  to  a  heap  of  ashes.    The 
remaining  part  of  the  male  population  was  put  to  the  sword, 
while  the  females  and  children  were  sold  as  slaves.     Thebes  and 
Chalcis  experienced  the  same  fate.      All  the  costly  treasores 
accumulated  at  Corinth,  which  had  not  been  destroyed  by  the 
conquerors,  were  shipped  for  Bome  ;  and  the  rudeness  and  igno- 
rance of  Mummius  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  his  telling  the 
sailors,  that,  if  any  of  the  works  of  art  should  be  lost  or  damaged 
during  the  voyage,  they  would  have  to  restore  them  at  their  own 
expense. 

The  good  days  of  Qreeoe  were  now  passed  for  ever;  and 
though  afterwards  some  of  the  Boman  emperors  treated  ths 
country  with  kindness  and  reverence  for  its  past  greatness,  still 
it  never  recovered  its  ancient  splendour.  Those  Greeks  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  were  restored  to  nominal  freedom, 
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but  all  natioxtal  ties  between  them  were  destroyed ;  the  territory 
of  Govinth  became  Boman  domain  land ;  and  Greece  was  formed 
iuio  a  Boman  province  imder  tbe  name  of  Achaia.  Polybias  on 
this  ooeaaion  had  to  perform  the  sad  duty  of  acting  the  part  of  a 
mediator  between  the  conquerors  and  his  unfortunate  country- 
man, for  whom  he  contrived  to  obtain  several  favours,  and  whom 
he  tried  to  accustom  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Mummius  was 
honoored  with  a  triumph  and  the  surname  of  Achaicus.  The 
fiiU  of  Carthage  took  place  in  July,  that  of  Corinth  in  September, 
B.C.  146. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THB  WABS  IM  EPAIN — ^YlBIATHUB^yUMAHTlA — INSUBItaCtlOlf  OP  TUB 
SLATES  IN  81CILT — THB  KINGDOM  OF  PBBGAMIIS. 

Boms  had  found  it  oomparaiiTely  easy  to  conquer  two  of  the 
wealthiest  republics  of  antiquity ;  but  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
subdue  nations  flourisliing  by  agriculture  and  animated  by  a 
strong  love  of  their  country  and  freedom,  was  a  lesson  which  she 
learned  in  the  protracted  war  against  the  tribes  of  Spain,  who  main- 
tained their  independence  as  their  most  precious  good  with  the 
most  resolute  determination  against  their  oppressors.  Home's 
unjust  proceedings  became  every  day  more  glaring  and  intolerable. 
In  B.C.  179,  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  by  his  kindliness  and 
fairness,  had  made  the  Celtiberians  the  friends  of  Some,  but  he 
had  forbidden  them  to  build  any  more  towns  in  their  country. 
Some  years  after,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Segeda  had  obliged  the 
citizens  of  some  smaller  Geltiberian  towns  to  relinquish  their 
homes  and  settle  at  Segeda,  and  when  fortius  reason  they  wished 
to  enlarge  the  extent  of  their  own  city,  the  Boman  senate,  refer- 
ring to  their  treaty  with  Gracchus,  interfered.  The  Segedans 
refused  to  obey :  they  also  declined  to  send  any  reinforcements  to 
the  Boman  armies,  and  to  pay  their  usual  tribute.  A  fresh  war 
accordingly  broke  out  in  B.C.  158.  The  consuls,  M.  Fulviaa 
Nobilior  and,  in  the  year  following,  M.  Claudius  Marodlua, 
fought  against  the  Celtiberians  with  varying  success.  Marodlus 
was  a  noble-minded  man,  and  in  his  heart  he  respected  the  people 
who  were  struggling  for  nothing  but  their  independence.  He 
therefore  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  peace  for  them  on  fair  terms ; 
but  the  haughty  senate  at  Bome  refused  to  treat  with  them  except 
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on  condition  of  their  absolute  snbmission.  Maroellus  then  con- 
trived to  gain  their  confidence,  and  instead  of  using  force,  pre- 
vailed upon  them  by  persuasion  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Borne 
on  terms  which  in  their  drcumstances  were  quite  reasonable. 
But  after  his  departure  from  Spain,  L.  Liduius  LucuUus,  and  still 
more  the  praetor  Ser.  Sulpidus  Gkdba,  aft^  having  suffered  a 
severe  defeat,  called  forth  by  their  avarice  and  cruelty  a  general 
insurrection  in  Lusitania ;  for  although  after  some  resistance  the 
Lusitanians  south  of  the  river  Tagus  voluntarily  submitted  and 
assembled  without  their  arms,  Gblba  ordered  them  aU  to  be 
massacred.  Among  the  few  who  escaped  on  that  fearful  day 
was  Yiriathus,  destined  one  day  to  become  the  avenger  of 'his 
country's  wrongs.  Cato  brought  an  accusation  against  Galba 
for  this  act  of  wanton  cruelty,  and  the  man  would  have  been 
condemned  to  death  had  he  not  implored  the  mercy  of  the 
Boman  people. 

Yiriathus,  a  Lusitanian,  is  said  to  have  been  at  first  a  shepherd, 
then  a  robber,  and  in  the  end  he  became  a  general,  who,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  judgment  even  of  his  enemies,  showed  in  the  field  of 
battle  not  only  the  greatest  courage,  but  the  most  eminent  talent 
and  skilL  He  rallied  around  him  as  many  of  his  countrymen  as 
he  could,  and  with  them  he  waged  war  against  the  Bomans  for 
a  period  of  eight  years.'  Being  himself  accustomed  to  a  free 
life  in  the  mountains,  being  robust,  hardened,  adroit,  always 
cheerful,  and  dreading  no  danger,  he  was  beloved  by  his  oountry- 
inen ;  he  knew  how  to  manage  them,  and  to  keep  alive  in  them 
the  desire  to  defend  their  freedom.  It  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  relate  with  what  skill  he  wore  out  the  Boman  armies,  how  he 
^^^  present  everywhere  with  his  light  cavalry,  how  he  dispersed 
his  enemies  and  then  conquered  them  one  by  one ;  but  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  principal  events.     Q.  Fabius  Mazimus 

'  Appian,  Hiapan,  60,  &c.;  Lir.  murdered  in  B.C.  140,  theee  -writen 

Epit  52 ,  and  Florus,  ii.  1 7,  state  that  include  the  time  that  he  fought  among 

^o  omied  on  the  war  for  fourteen  the  Lusitanians  against  LucuUus  and 

years  ;  but  at  he  did  not  comment  Gklba,  that  is,  thej  begin  their  calca- 

hostilities  tU    b.c.  148,  and  aa  he  was  latiou  in  n^c.  153. 
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Aemilianus  and  Q.  Fabius  Maximns  Serrilianus  both  ex] 
hia  Yaloar,  prudence,  and  skill.  In  B.C.  141,  Serviliamis 
eluded  a  peace  with  him,  in  whidi  Viriathus  was  reoognked  ai 
the  friend  and  ally  of  Borne,  and  the  Lositaniana  Were  left  n 
possession  of  their  country.  The  war  thus  aeemed  to  be  aam* 
duded,  but  the  Bomans  could  not  get  over  the  feeling  tliai  ikMgj 
had  treated  Viriathus  too  much  as  their  equal ;  and  the  veiy  iwadL 
year,  B.C.  140,  the  consul  CI.  Servilius  Caepio  faithlessly  TioUitod 
the  peace  and  renewed  the  war.  While  Bedrnus  Junius  Bmtn 
was  engaged  in  another  part  of  Spain,  Viriathus  waa  indaoed  to 
enter  into  fresh  negotiations  for  a  treaty;  but  Gaepio  aecnklf 
hired  some  Lusitanian  assassins,  who  entered  the  tent  of  their 
leader,  and,  finding  him  asleep,  cut  his  throat,  and  then  xetomed 
to  the  Boman  camp  to  receive  their  blood-money. 

After  the  murder  of  Viriathus,  the  lAisitanians  were  no 
able  to  hold  out  against  their  enemies :  they  had  loat  thdr 
and  were  without  confidence  in  themselves.  In  B.C.  188)  the 
consul  D.  Junius  Brutus  subdued  the  whole  of  Lnaitama ;  and 
in  the  peace  which  he  concluded  with  the  conquered  people,  ht 
assigned  to  those  who  had  served  under  Viriathus  the  town  and 
district  of  Valentia,  on  the  south*eastem  coast  of  Spain,  when, 
owing  to  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  dimate,  they  entiiely  kHt 
their  warlike  spirit.  Brutus  was  the  first  Boman  that  eroased  tits 
river  Minius  (Minho)  and  entered  the  territoiy  of  the  GaUaea, 
whence  he  derived  the  surname  of  Oallaicus :  he  celebrated  his 
triumph  in  B.C.  133. 

A  more  determiued  resistance  was  offered  to  the  Bomana  by 
the  dty  of  Numantia,  in  the  country  of  the  ArevadL  This  dty, 
the  ornament  of  Spain,  has  gained  the  admiration  of  all  ages 
for  the  heroic  manner  in  which  its  dtizens  asserted  their  libcffy 
to  the  last.  It  was  situated  on  an  eminence,  surrounded  by 
rocks  and  forests,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Durius  (Dooro),  and 
ditches  and  mounds  protected  the  approach  from  the  pkoB.' 

s  Ruint  of  Um  anrlent  town  are  still  vinble  in  tha  ndghboiubo^d  of  Som, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  rivor  Douro. 


. 
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The  war  against  Numantia  began  in  B.C.  143,  and  was  carried 
an  BueeeasiTely  by  CaedlioB  Metellns,  and  Q.  Pompeius,  who  as 
prapraetor  liad  been  unfortunate  against  Viriathus.     He  laid 
oege  to   Numantia,  but  in  B.C.  140   his  position  became  so 
despecBte  that  he  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Komantines,  which,  however,  from  fear  of  the  senate,  he  after- 
wards denied;  whereupon  the  war  was  resumed.    In  B.C.  137 
tke  oofDsul  G.  Hostilins  Manoinus  also  fought  without  success : 
he  was  driren  from  his  camp,  and  his  army  was  placed  in  so 
peiiloiis  a  situation  that  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  very 
hnmiKating  peace,  and  even  that  he  could  not  have  obtained  but 
for  the  mediation  of  young  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  who  was 
then   serving  in  the   army   as  quaestor,  and  in  whom  the 
Numantines  had  confidence  from  the  recollection  of  the  noble 
oonduci  of  his  father*    The  Uomana  obtained  safe  departure  on 
eonditioii  that  Numantia  should  remain  fr«e  and  independent, 
and  be  treated  as  a  friend  of  Bome.    When  this  peace  was  laid 
before  the  senate  to  receive  its  sanction,  the  senate  with  one 
accord  declared  it  invalid,  and  decreed  that  Mancinus  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  enemy,  in  order  to  annul  the  peace  legally. 
But  the  Numantines  acted  in  a  nobler  spirit  than  the  Eomans : 
they  refused  to  accept  the  person  of  the  consul,  maintaining  that 
the  breach  of  public  confidoice  could  not  be  atoned  for  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  consul.     Gracchus  escaped  sharing  the  fate  of 
Mancinus  only  through  his  great  popularity  with  the  people  of 
Borne:    it  is  not  improbable  that  the  shameful  and  unjust 
conduct  of  the  Soman  aristocracy  on  this  occasion  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  his  noble  mind,  and  roused  his  holy  indignation. 
After  this,  some  years  passed  away  without  the  Eomans  gaining 
any  great  advantages,  and  it  now  became  evident  that  the 
war  could  not  be  brought  to  a  dose  unless  Bome  made  greater 
exertions  and  placed  her  armies  under  the  command  of  the  ablest 
man  she  poss^sed.    Sdpio  Africanus,  the  destn^er  of  Carthage, 
was  accordingly  again  elected  to  the  consulship  for  the  year  B.C. 
134,  and  forthwith  went  to  Numantia  to  crush  that  noble  people 
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also.     The  first  thing  lie  did  was  to  render  the  army,  wliibb  haA 
become  desponding  and  disorganised,  fit  for  actiye  aerrioe.    He 
received  reinforcements  from  Jugurtha,  the  grandson  of  liaa* 
niasa,  and  set  about  constractiug  a  fourfold  line  of  fortifieaims 
round  the  city,  in  order  to  effect  by  hanger  what  had  been  ii 
▼ain  attempted  by  the  sword.   All  endeaYours  of  the  NamaatiBei 
to  break  through  these  fortifications  failed.    On  one  occaaioB, 
however,  some  Numantines  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Lutia.      Their  valour  excited  unrntasl 
admiration,  and  all  Lutia  offered  them  assistanoe.     Scipio,  who 
had  foUowed  the  Numantines,  then  committed  an  outrage  wtidi 
would  be  pardoned  only  in  a  savage ;  he  ordered  the  hands  of 
400  citizens  of  Lutia  to  be  cut  off,  because  they  wefe  reac^  to 
support  Numantia.*    The  besieged  were  soffaring  from  frigiutfai 
famine,  having  for  some  time  been  feeding  on  the  oorpsea  of 
their  feUow-citizens,  and  Sdpio  now  called  upon  them  to  snrrenda 
at  discretion.    The  Numantines  begged  for  a  truce  of  three  days, 
that  they  might  consider  what  course  to  take.     The  request  was 
granted,  and  the  time  was  spent  by  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Numantines  in  destroying  their  wives  and  children.    Tk» 
slaughter  was  so  great,  that  when  on  the  third  day  the  galea  were 
thrown  open,  only  a  small  number,  whose  features  hardly  resem* 
bled  those  of  human  beings,  came  out  and  surrendered  to  the 
enemy.      The  city  of  Numantia  was  destroyed  in  b.o.  ISS,  and 
its  territory  distributed  among  the  neighbouring  tribes.    The 
districts  conquered  by  D.  Brutus  and  Scipio  received  the  consti- 
tution of  a  Eoman  province,  and  Spain  being  exhausted  by  pro* 
tracted  and  bloody  wars  remained  quiet  for  a  time ;  but  about  the 
year  b.o.  100,  new  insurrections  broke  out,  and  in  B.C.  98,  the 
consul  T.  Didiua  had  again  to  fight  against  the  Celtiberians :  it 
was  under  him  that  Sertorius  first  became  acquainted  with  Spain 
and  the  Spaniards.* 

During  this  period  of  incessant  foreign  warfare,  Itaty  was 
outwardly  in  the  ei\joymeut  of  perfect  peace,  and  increasing  in 

»  Appl»n.  //upon.  94.  ♦  Plutarcb,  Serior.  3  ;  CSelliui,  ii.  27. 
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wealth  and  population,  fiat  Sdpio,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
high  conservative  principles,  saw  that  things  could  not  go  on 
much  longer  as  they  were,  in  his  censorship,  B.C.  143,  ordered 
that,  after  the  general  purification,  public  prayers  should  be 
oflfered  up,  not  as  had  been  done  until  then,  for  the  increase  of 
the  republic,  but  for  its  preservation.  A  scourge,  however, 
came  upon  the  Bomans  from  a  quarter  whence  they  had  least 
expected  it.  By  the  conquesta  which  Borne  had  made  in  Africa, 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Spain,  the  number  of  slaves  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire  had  increased  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  they 
were  sold  in  the  markets  for  a  mere  trifle.  The  free  population 
of  Sicily  had  been  extremely  reduced  in  the  wars  with  Carthage, 
of  which  it  had  been  the  scene,  and  afterwards  by  famine  and 
plagues ;  and  the  large  tracts  of  domain  land  in  the  occupation 
of  wealthy  Bomans  or  Sicilians,  were  for  the  most  part  used  as 
pastures,  on  which  whole  bands  of  slaves  tended  the  flocks  of 
thdr  masters.  Among  these  slaves  who  were  treated  with 
harshness  and  oruelty,  Eunus,  a  Syrian,  himself  a  slave,  acquired 
great  influence  by  his  religious  enthusiasm  and  other  artifices. 
He  associated  himself  with  Gleon,  a  Gitician,  and  in  b.g.  134  at 
£nna  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection  of  the  slaves, 
which  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  island,  and  in  a  short 
time  aboul  70,000  slaves  had  rallied  round  these  two  leaders. 
Sunus  even  assumed  the  diadem,  and  called  himself  King 
Antiochtts.  Humanity  when  insulted,  and  when  its  most  sacred 
^^hts  are  trampled  on,  always,  sooner  or  later,  takes  terrible 
vengeance  on  its  oppressors  ;  and  such  was  the  case  in  Sicily, 
which  in  all  parts  exhibited  the  most  frightful  scenes  of  horror 
and  murderous  fiiry :  all  free  men  who  could  not  make  their 
^cape  were  massacred,  and  several  Boman  armies  were  defeated 
by  the  infuriated  hordes.  But  as  the  undertakings  of  the  separate 
leaders  were  generally  conducted  without  a  regular  plan,  and  as 
the  insurgants  did  not  know  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
Motorics,  the  consul,  P.  Bupilius,  in  B.C.  132,  took  Tauromenium, 
*^d  compelled  the  slaves  to  retreat  towards  Enna,  where  he 
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defeated  them.  Upwards  of  20,000-  of  them  were  put  to  the 
Bword,  and  many  were  nailed  on  crosses  along  the  high  roads  in 
order  to  terrify  those  who  were  yet  in  arms.  The  life  of  Eunos, 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  was  spared,  but  he 
died  in  a  prison  at  Morgantia. 

About  this  time,  in  B.C.  133,  died  Attalus  Philometor,  king 
of  Pergamus,  with  whom  the  dynasty  of  the  Fergamenian  princes 
became  extinct.  Although  the  last  of  them  was  one  of  the 
worst  specimens  of  eastern  despots,  whose  greatest  delight  wai 
in  preparing  poison  and  putting  his  nearest  relatives  to  death, 
still  his  kingdom  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  througk 
the  industry  of  his  subjects,  who  were  a|nong  the  foremost  at  that 
time  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  sciences  and  learning.  In  hit 
will,  Attalus  bequeathed  his  kingdom  and  all  his  treasures  to  the 
Roman  people.  They  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon 
his  kingdom  as  their  property,  and  the  wiUby  which  it  was  made 
over  to  them  had  probably  been  drawn  up  by  the  imbecile  king 
in  compliance  with  the  command  of  the  Romans ;  a  fact  which  is 
clearly  alluded  to  by  the  ancients  themselves.*  The  wealth 
which  now  poured  in  upon  Rome  marks  more  distinctly  than  even 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  the  beginning  of  that  degenerate  con- 
dition in  which  we  find  the  Romans  in  the  history  of  the  last 
century  of  the  republic ; '  for  now  all  the  luxuries  and  with  them 
all  the  vices  of  the  east  invaded  Italy  like  an  epidemic  disease. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Attalus,  Aristonicus,  a  natural  son 
of  Eumenes,  the  father  of  Attalus,  came  forward,  refusing  to 
recognise  the  will  of  Attalus,  and  claiming  the  kingdom  as  his 
lawful  inheritance.  He  found  many  supporters  among  the  people 
of  Pergamus,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  general  insur- 
rection of  the  Lydians  and  lonians.  The  war  which  now  ensued 
lasted  longer  than  any  one  could  have  anticipated,  for  the  consul 
P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who,  in  B.C.  131,  was  sent  ag^st  the 
insurgents,  with  a  very  strong  army,  was  more  anxious  to  enrich 

*  See  Hont.  Carm.  ii.  18,  5 ;  Salluvt,  Prasm,  p.  189,  ed.  BipooL 
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himself  than  to  subdue  the  enemy.     After  the  expiration  of  his 

Gonsulship  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho  enemy  and  was  lolled ; 

but  his  successor,  M.  Ferpema,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  war  to 

a   close.     Aristonicus  was  taken  prisoner  at  Stratonicea,  and 

carried  to  Home  in  triumph,  where  he  was  strangled  in  prison. 

Perperna  died  immediately  after  his  victory,  and  the  conquest  of 

Asia  was  conipleted  in  B.C.  129  by  his  successor,  M*.  Aquillius. 

Mithridates  Y.,  king  of  Pontus,  who  had  assisted  the  Bomans  in 

the  war  against  Aristonicus,  now  received  Phrygia  as  a  reward, 

and  the  renaainder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  became  a  Koman 

province  under  the  name  of  Asia.     This  conquest  in  the  east, 

besides  the  vices  and  luxuries  with  which  it  made  the  Bomans 

acquainted,  also  contained  the  seeds  of  new  wars  which  they 

afterwards  had  to  wage  against  the  king  of  Pontus. 

Within  the  last  120  years,  Bome,  by  her  successive  and  victorious 
wars,  had  established  her  dominion  in  nearly  all  the  countries  on 
the  Mediterranean:  Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica,  and  the  minor  islands 
round  the  coast  of  Italy,  were  acquired  in  the  first  two  Punic 
wars  ;  and  the  whole  territory  of  Carthage  was  the  prize  gained 
in  the  third  and  kist  struggle  with  her  Punic  rival.     Macedonia 
and  Blyricum,  together  with  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  Greece 
(embracing  Peloponnesus  and  Ghreece  proper)  had  likewise  become 
Boman  provinces.     After  the  departure  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Spain  also  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Bome,  although  the  brave 
and  patriotic  Celtiberians,  the  Lusitanians  and  other  tribes  con- 
tinued boldly  to  maintain  their  independence  against  the  tyran- 
nical oppression  of  Bome,  and  were  not  entirely  reduced  even 
after  the  destruction  of  Numantia,  though  the  countiy  was 
constituted  a  Boman  province.     The  most  recent  acquisition  of 
Bome  was  the  province  of  Asia.     Her  dominion  in  the  north  of 
Italy  was  now  more  firmly  established  than  ever,  the  warlike 
tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Po  having,  after  many  a  useless 
struggle,  been  obliged  to  submit ;   and  the  Bomans  had  even 
ventured  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  Alps. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

IKTERNAL  CONDITION  OP  &OMB,  AMD  HER  RBLATION  TO  F0RBI6.H  If  AXIOMS. 

The  oonstitntion  of  the  Roman  republic,  which  had  attained 
its  perfect  deyelopment  previously  to  the  outbreak  of  the  seoooad 
Punic  war,  had  for  a  time  been  secured  in  its  healthful  wortJog 
by  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  dtizeus,  by  their  reToenoe 
for  the  laws,  and  for  the  sanctity  of  oaths.  But  when  these 
virtues  disappeared  ;  when  the  acquisition  of  wealth  became  the 
sole  and  absorbing  object  of  their  exertions;  when  Mth  wis 
violated,  and  religion  neglected  and  despised ;  then  the  ocmsti* 
tution,  although  not  a  particle  of  it  had  been  changed,  was 
found  wholly  inadequate  to  its  purposes,  and  instead  of  a  biesaiiig; 
became  the  soiurce  of  great  misfortunes ;  for  it  is  not  the  mere 
form  of  a  constitution  that  makes  a  nation  happy ;  that  depends 
upon  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  nation  itself.  Borne  was  in 
the  singular  position  of  a  state  with  a  constitution  framed  and 
intended  for  a  single  city,  which  city  yet  had  aimed  at,  and 
gradually  acquired  the  dominion  of  the  world,  without  ailowkig 
those  whom  it  conquered  to  share  either  in  the  good  or  the  evil 
of  its  constitution,  but  keeping  them  in  the  relation  of  subjeeti 
to  a  sovereign.  The  Roman  senate,  a  body  of  men  of  tiw 
greatest  firmness,  prudence,  and  cunning,  was  ever  increaaog 
its  power  and  influence,  and  foreign  nations  and  kings  had  to 
obey  its  commands ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  people,  no* 
no  longer  the  ancient  plebeian  commonalty,  strove  to  obtain  and 
ei^joy  more  and  more  of  the  advantages  acquired  in  long  and 
bloody  wars.  The  larger  the  body  of  Roman  citizens  became^ 
the  more  their  influence  upon  all  public  matters  increased,    ^ut 
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there  was  among  them  a  class  whicli  threatened  sooner  or  later 
to  become  most  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  state :  these  were 
the  poor,  and  the  freedmen,  with  their  children ;  for  the  class  of 
freedmen  was  limited  to  the  four  city  tribes,  and  it  was  at  all 
times  easy  to  bribe  them  and  to  use  them  as  tools  for  the  worst 
purposes.     The  poor  had  sunk  into  the  most  abject  poverty ; 
and  Polybina^  showed  his  clear  insight  into  political  matters, 
when  he  predicted,  that  the  constitution  of  Eome  would  be 
destroyed  by  her  own  people.     The  tribuneship  had  entirely 
dhanged  firom  its  original  character,  for  shortly  after  the  time  at 
whicli  we  bare  now  anived,  the  tribunes,  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
obtaiaofid  the  rank  of  senators,  according  to  a  law  of  C.  Atinius, 
which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  long  remained  in  force. 
They  acted  in  many  cases  like  real  despots ;  there  are  instances 
in  which  tbey  threw  both  the  consuls  into  prison,  because,  at  a 
levy  of  troops,  they  refused  to  oomply  with  their  wishes.     At 
another  time,  a  censor  was  ordered  to  be  thrown  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  and  was  saved  only  by  the  interference  of  other 
tribones.     Similar  wild  acts  of  the  tribunes  are  not  unfrequent 
during  this  period.     It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  year 
B.C.  167  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  devise  some  check  upon 
the  power  of  the  tribunes ;  for  it  was  enacted  by  the  Aelian 
and  Fnfian  law  that  the  assemblies  convoked  by  the  tribunes 
should,  like  the  oomitia  centuriata,  be  liable  to  be  dissolved  by 
signs  in  the  heavens,  such  as  thunder  and  lightning.     As  the 
observation  and  interpretation  of  these  signs  belonged  to  the 
augurs,  they  thus  obtained  a  veto  upon  the  transactions  of  the 
tribunes,,  just  as  the  tribunes  had  a  veto  on  those  of  the  govern- 
ment.    It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  Bomans  here,  for  a 
good  purpose,  made  use  of  a  means  in  which  they  themselves  had 
ceased  to  have  any  faith.     The  enlisting  of  soldiers  was,  at  this 
period,  often  a  source  of  vehement  contention,  and  the  consuls 
at  levies  often  committed  acts  of  injustice  and  favouritism.   This 
led  to  a  law,  passed  in  B.o.  152,  which  enacted  that  thenceforth 
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the  soldiere  should  be  drawn  by  lot,'  and  that  every  txibase 
shoold  have  the  right  of  exempting  ten  of  the  men  thus  dimwn 
from  being  drafted  for  the  legions.  / 

The  distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeiaiw  fai^  long 
ceased  to  be  of  any  political  importance ;  and  while  the  nmnber 
of  patrician  families  was  decreasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  tliat  of 
illustrious  plebeians  was  constantly  increasing ;  another  distme- 
tiou,  however,  had  gradually  been  formed  betweoi  what  w«fe 
called  the  iUmtres  or  optimaiea,  that  is,  the  nobles,  and   tlie 
common  or  obscure  people  (o&sevn),  between  whom,  however, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  legal  inequality ;  for  the  distiiictioii 
being  founded  upon'  nothing  but  feeling  and  custom,  was  aci 
in  any  way  recognised  by  the'  law.     How  much  the  number  of 
patricians  must  have  been  reduced,  and  how  little  the  people  at 
this  time  heeded  the  distinction  between  patricians  and  pkb^ane, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in  B.C.  ISl,  both  the  eenaorB 
were  plebeians,  without  there  having  been  any  contest  or  diapiite 
about  it.     The  class  of  persons  who  had  gradually  atept  into 
the  place  of  the  old  patrician  aristocracy  consisted  mainly  of 
wealthy  and  distinguished  plebeian  families,  whose  title  to  the 
high  offices,  originally  founded  upon  personal  merit  and  ability, 
had  by  custom  and  practice  become  hereditaiy.     Th^,  therefore, 
now  formed  a  new  aristocracy,  and  in  their  turn  were  as  exduaive 
and  as  oppressive  to  the  people  as  the  patricians  had  been  to  the 
plebeians.     Their  great  rallying  point  was  the  senate,  m  wlucb, 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Hannibalian  war,  the  number  of 
plebeians  had  far  exceeded  that  of  the  patricians.     Persoas 
belonging  to  families  of  which  no  member  had  as  yet  filled  any 
of  the  great  offices  of  the  state,  who  aspired  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  republic,  were  termed  novi  hommes,  or  upetaitB» 
in  contradistinction  to  those  whose  ancestors  had  been  invested 
with  these  offices ;  and  owing  to  the  jealous  exdusiveness  of  the 
illustrious  families,  a  notnta  homo  rarely  succeeded  in  ndsiag 
himself  to  the  consulship.    Besides  the  free  population  in  Borne 

^  Applaii,  ^tQMm.  49. 
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and  Italy,  there  were  now  lai^e  numbers  of  slaves,  who  were 
employed  in  works  which  had  formerly  been  performed  by  free 
men :  in  consequence  of  this  the  citizens  became  idle,  neglected 
agricolture,  and  indulged  in  vice  and  debauchery ;  while  a  large 
daas  of  free  men  was  deprived  of  the  means  of  gaining  a 
subeiatence. 

The  constitution  having  reached  its  complete  development,  thp 
legislative  enactments  had,  for  a  long  time  past,  been  chiefly  ot 
a  disciplinarian '  character :  these  laws,  which  were  repeatedly 
enacted  and  enforced,  were  intended  to  check  the  growing  love 
of  luxuries  in  the  dress  and  mode  of  living  of  the  Bomans.' 
Thus  the  Orchian  law,  in  B.C.  181,  limited  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  allowed  to  meet  at  repasts  ;*  and  the  Fannian  law,  in 
B.C.  161,  limited  the  expenditure  to  be  incurred  at  banquets. 
This  latter  law  was  afterwards  reinforced,  and  more  strictly 
defined,  by  the  Didian  and  Idcinian  laws.*    But  these  and  mau> 
other  enactments  which  interfered  with  the  practices  of  private 
life  could  not  stop  the  rapid  progress  of  the  curi'ent.    In  order 
to  prevent  the  high  offices  of  the  republic  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  young  and  inexperienced  persons,  some  restrictive 
regulations'  seem  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Hannibalian  war ;  but  in  b.o.  180,  the  tribune  L.  Villius  carried 
a  law'  defining  the  lowest  age  at  which  a  person  should  be 
eligible  to  the  several  magistracies :  this  law  enacted  that  a  can- 
didate for  the  quaestorship  should  be  at  least  thirty-one  years 
old ;  for  the  aedileship,  thurty-seven ;  for  the  praetorshi]T,  forty ; 
and  for  the  consulship,  forty-three.'    It  had  also  been  found 
necessary  to  suppress  the  practice  of  bribing  judges  with  presents; 
and  we  And  that  as  early  as  B.C.  S04,  the  tribune  M.  Cincius 
Alimentus  carried  a  law'  forbidding  that  custom. 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  the  dty,  and  the  larger 

3  Leffea  mrnptwuriae.  ^  Liv.  xxv.  2. 

*  Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  1 8.  "  Liv.  xl.  44 ;  Cicero,  Jk  Off.  li.  J  7. 

*  Macrol).  I,  c  ;   Gelliut,  ii.  24;  *  Lex Cineiamuneralis,9ec Cicero 
cv.  8  Ik  Seneri.  4  ;  Tacit.  AmuU.  xi.  5  ; 
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extent  of  the  republic,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  administEataan 
to  be  altered  and  modified  according  to  csrcomstanoea*  The 
jurisdiction  within  the  city  had  been  exerdaed  by  the  praelor 
and  popular  courts :  in  B.o.  243,  a  second  praetor  was  appointed, 
either  to  administer  justice  to  the  many  strangers  settled  al 
Rome,^**  or,  as  some  beMeve,  to  command  the  army  of  reaorre  in 
Italy  when  the  consuls  were  engaged  abroad.  Tbe  jurisdiotioii 
of  these  praetors,  however,  extended  only  to  civil  cases  9ad 
minor  offences ;  those  which  affected  the  well-being  of  the  state, 
and  all  criminal  cases,  being  tried  by  the  people,  who  for  this 
purpose  elected  quaettorei  parricidU,  Aiter  the  publicatioiL  of 
the  Flavian  table  the  patricians  had  devised  several  new  legal 
formulae,  which  they  kept  secret,  until,  in  B.C.  202,  the  juriai 
Sex.  Aelius  Catus  made  them  known  to  tbe  people^  and  thus 
offered  them  every  facility  for  acquiring  legal  knowledge.  But 
as  the  laws  became  more  and  more  numerous  and  complicated, 
the  litigant  parties  began  to  employ  patrons  or  advocates  to  plead 
their  causes.  This  custom  had  become  very  general  after  the 
year  b.o.  258,  when  the  iUustrious  Tib.  Coruncaniua  was  the  first 
plebeian  pontifex  maximus.  At  the  time  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  legal  disputes  were  indeed  so  firequent,  that  the  praetor 
alone  could  not  get  through  the  business;  and  accordingly 
assistants  were  given  to  him  under  the  title  of  ceiUiimviri^  three 
of  whom  were  chosen  from  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  ao  that 
the  whole  body  amounted  to  105.  Out  of  this  body  the  praetor 
nominated  for  each  particular  case  the  Judices  who  formed,  at 
least  after  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  a  sort  of  jury. 

The  great  power  whidi  the  Roman  governors  possessed  in  the 
provinces,  and  the  temptations  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  provincials,  to  which  they  were  exposed,  led  to  a  law  being 
carried  in  B.C.  149,  by  the  tribune  L.  Calpumius  Piso,''  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission,  before  which  the  provincials  might 
bring  an  action  against  any  governor  who  had  been  guilty  of 
extortion  during  his  administration.    Laws  with  the  same  or 

^  Praetor  peregrimu,  "  Lex  CMpwrma  de  pecumiit  repehmdii* 
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aimilar  objects,  such  as  to  prevent  bribery  at  elections,'^  high 
treason  agamst  the  republic/^  and  peculation,'^  were  afterwards 
repeatedly  enacted,  but  generally  with  little  effect ;  for  the  love 
of  money  and  power  deadened  eveiy  other  feeling,  and  the  judges, 
generally  speaking,  were  not  much  better  than  those  whose  acts 
of  injustice  they  were  called  upon  to  punish.  The  provinces, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  which  Greek  was  spoken,  were 
gradually  Eomamsed  by  the  armies  which  were  kept  there,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Latin  language. 

The  duties  of  a  dty  police  vrere  performed  as  before  uuder 
the  direction  of  the  plebeian  aediles;  and  the  censors,  in 
many  cases,  were  very  active,  not  only  to  preterve  the  andeut 
mode  of  life,  but  to  embellish  the  city  with  various  useful  and 
ornamental  works.  Thus  in  B.o.  174,  the  censors  ordered  the 
streets  of  Borne  to  be  paved,  and  the  roads  outside  the  dty  to 
b^  covered  with  gravel :  aqueducts,  bridges,  temples,  and  other 
public  buildings  were  constaructed  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the 
soverdgn  dty;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica,  when  in  B.C.  1 84  the  censors  had  commenced 
building  a  theatre  for  the  performance  of  dramatic  compositions, 
in  order  to  check  the  Rowing  love  of  pleasure  and  idle 
amusements,  caused  all  the  building  materials  that  had  been 
brought  together  to  be  sold  by  public  auction,  and  a  decree  of 
the  senate  forbade  the  erection  of  any  building  in  whidi  the 
people  should  witness  the  plays  in  a  sitting  attitude,  dther  within 
the  dty  or  at  a  distance  of  less  than  one  mile  from  it."  As 
the  number  of  slaves  rendered  the  dty  rather  unsafe  at  night, 
watchmen  were  appointed,  whose  duties  began  at  sun-set,  and 
who  were  under  the  superintendence  of  a  commission  called  the 
qumqtiemri.  This  office  had  been  instituted  soon  after  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus. 

The  more  Borne  had  come  into  contact  with  foreign  powers, 

w  Leges  de  ambUu,  m  Liy.  JBpit,  48  ;  Veil  P»t.  i.  15 ; 
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and  the  more  complicated  were  her  relations  with  them,  the 
greater  opportunity  had  she  of  developing  her  dangerous  poli<7, 
the  only  olij®^  ^^  whidi  were  her  own  aggrandisement  and  the 
destruction  of  other  states.  The  Roman  ambassadors  who  were 
sent  to  Africa,  Greece,  and  Asia,  were  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  those  oountries,  though  they  often  went  under  Uis 
pretext  of  establishing  peace  and  friendship.  They  oontriYed  to 
find  out  the  weak  points  of  a  state,  and  the  means  of  overthrow- 
ing it ;  to  sow  the  seeds  of  confusion  and  discord,  and  of  future 
wars,  which  might  be  commenped  as  soon  as  the  interests  of 
Rome  should  make  them  desirable.  The  stronger  among  the 
foreign  states  and  princes  were  disarmed  and  disabled  by  all  the 
intrigues  that  cunning  and  fraud  could  devise,  while  the  weaker 
were  made  friends  of,  and  often  allowed  the  eigoyment  of  appa- 
rent freedom  until  it  suited  the  purpose  of  Rome  to  subdue 
them:  all  her  allies  were  closely  watched  and  made  to  bear 
burdens  as  heavy  as  could  have  been  imposed  if  they  had  been 
subjects.  Nations  and  kings  too  weak  to  inspire  Rome  with  fear 
were  often  treated  haughtily  and  despotically,  in  order  to  provolcs 
their  resentment,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  specious  pretext  for 
attacking  and  subduing  them.  That  vaunted  disinterestedness 
and  generosity  which  the  Romans  sometimes  showed  towards 
others  was  therefore  nothing  else  than  the  dictate  of  a  subtle 
and  cunning  policy,  which  never  scrupled  to  make  small  or 
momentary  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  gaining 
greater  advantages.  In  this  manner  Rome  gradually  threw  the 
net  of  her  policy  over  all  nations,  often  without  their  being  awaie 
of  it  until  it  was  too  late.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  believe  that 
Rome  was  hurried  on  to  the  dominion  of  the  world  by  a  sort  of 
fatality  of  which  she  herself  was  unconscious :  all  her  steps  and 
movements  were  weU  matured  and  calculated  before-hand ;  one 
victory  led  her  to  another ;  and  the  more  cautiously  she  acted, 
the  better  she  succeeded.  Her  work  was  facilitated  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  powers  against  which  she  fought  were  in  a 
■tate  of  weakness  and  decay. 


FINANCIAL   AFFAIBS.  3S9 

The  many  and  important  conquests  which  Borne  had  made 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy  naturally  increased  the  reyenues 
of  the  republic.     Before  these  new  resources  had  been  opened 
to  her,  the  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  wars  had  often 
drained  the  public  treasury,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse    to   public  loans  of  money  to  meet  the  unavoidable 
expenditure ;  but  such  momentary  embarrassments  and  difficulties 
had  no  evil  eflPects  upon  the  state,  which  was  not,  like  Garthajf^e, 
dependent  solely  upon  a  well-stocked  treasury,  but  upon  the 
vigour,  energy,  and  virtue  of  its  citizens.     On  two  occasions, 
about  the  end  of  the  first  and  in  the  course  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  the  state  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  artificially  raising 
the  ordinary  value  of  its  coinage,  as  a  means  of  paying  its  debts,  ^" 
of  receiving  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  and  of 
renewing  the  salt  monopoly ;  but  even  these  thinffs  did  not  affect 
the  financial  administration  of  the  senate ;  and  the  entire  social 
life  of  the  Bomans  was  characterised  by  a  love  of  strict  order 
and   honesty.    The  generals,    on  the    whole,    conscientiously 
delivered  up  to  the  treasury  the  booty  which  they  had  acquired 
in  foreign  countries,  though  isolated  instances  of  peculation  are 
now  and  then  mentioned.     It  was  not  till  after  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia  that  the  republic  became  really  wealthy,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  poll-tax  was  taken  off  from  the  Boman  citizens.     Be- 
sides the  large  sums  which  were  occasionally  carried  to  Bome  after 
victories  and  conquests,  the  state  derived  a  regular  revenue  from 
the  tribute  of  its  allies  and  the  provinces,  whose  inhabitants 
were   burdened   with  a  heavy  property  tax,  and  with  many 
ordinary  as  well  as  extraordinary  payments  and  services  to  the 
governors  and  their  often  numerous  retinue ;  from  the  tithes*' 
and  rents  of  the  public  domain  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  where 
many  wealthy  persons  held  their  estates  as  tenants  of  the  Roman 
republic ;  from  tolls,**  and  from  the  rent  of  salt-works,  mines, 
and  pasture  lands.     The  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  slaves 
when  manumitted  also  formed  an  important  source  of  revenue, 

^  Plia.  HiH.  Nat,  xxxiii.  13.  *'  Deeumae, 
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as  the  Tnamimitwaon  of  aUves  was  a  matter  of  very  freqaeot 
oocQirenoe. 

Home's  Davy,  notwithstanding  her  wars  with  Carthage  and 
Antiochua,  never  rose  to  a  flourishing  condition ;  for  the  service 
of  the  navy  was  thought  degrading  to  a  citizen,  and  the  marines 
were  taken  only  from  the  lower  classes  or  from  the  Ghreek  maritime 
f  towns  of  Italy.    It  was  her  allies,  and  especially  the  Bhodians, 

who  provided  Bome  with  fleets  when  they  were  wanted,  for  the 
fleets  of  Syria,  Macedonia,  myricnm  and  Carthage  were 
destroyed.  In  her  land-forces,  in  the  art  of  besieging,  and 
in  the  engines  and  instruments  necessary  for  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  had  by  this  time  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, as  the  Romans  always  adopted  from  their  enemies  that 
which  appeared  to  them  nsefrd  or  likely  to  improve  their  own 
system.  Rome  had  now  outwardly  attained  the  highest  degree 
of  prosperity,  ind  nothing  seemed  able  to  check  her  in  her 
victorious  progress  towards  the  snpremai^  of  the  world :  but 
already  a  fatal  disease  was  secretly  working  her  ruin;  it  had 
eaten  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  state  :  this  was  the  cancer 
of  poverty,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  avarice,  extravagance, 
cruelty,  treachery,  and  licentiousness,  on  the  other.  The  tims^ 
for  applying  suitable  remedies  had  been  allowed  to  pass  away, 
and  the  noble-minded  men,  who  now  came  forward  to  put  their 
hands  to  the  work  of  reform,  fell  victims  to  their  own  adiemes, 
or  were  crushed  under  the  influence  of  vice  and  tyranny. 
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/  CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TlBm.ltra    AMD  GAID8  SRHPBOlflUS  aRACXJHUSy  THSI&  LBGTBLATION  AND 

f 

DBSTRUCTION. 

Wb  haye  Htlierto  accompanied  the  Homans  in  their  victorious 
career  abroad,  and  seen  how  by  the  success  of  their  arms,  sup- 
ported by  a  firm  and  cunning  policy,  they  subdued  the  nations 
all  around  the  Mediterranean,  and  reached  a  power  before  which 
every    other  state  that  ventured  to  compete  with  them  was 
cmmbled  into  dust;    but  henceforward  our  attention  will  be 
mainly  engaged  by  the  violent  internal  shocks  and  convulsions 
which  the  republic  had  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
things  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.    From  these  internal 
oonvulsions  there  arose  a  series  of  the  most  fearful  of  all  wars, 
those  of  citizens  against  citizens,   which  destroyed  the  vital 
energies  of  the  state,  leading  finally  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
republican  government,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy 
under  which  the  empire  eked  out  its  miserable  existence  for  a 
period  of  about  600  years. 

For  a  long  time  no  portion  of  the  domain-land  of  the  republic 
had  been  distributed  among  the  citizens;  and  as,  during  the 
incessant  wars,  many  of  the  small  landed  proprietors  had  been 
obliged  to  neglect  their  farms,  and  finally  to  sell  them  to  their 
wealthier  neighbours,  the  former  had  sunk  deeper  and  deeper 
into  poverty,  while  the  wealth  of  the  latter  had  been  increasing 
at  an  enormous  rate.  This  state  of  things  seems  to  have  been 
worst  in  Etruria. 
During  the  long  internal  peace  which  Home  had  enjoyed,  the 
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power  of  the  senate  gradually  became  so  firmly  established  and 
so  vast,  that  the  aggembUes  of  the  people  were,  in  many  lespecU, 
little  more  than  toots  in  the  liande  of  the  aristocracy  or  the 
optiniates.  The  elections  of  the  high  magistrates  were  anything 
but  free,  Bince  the  illustrious  families  were  in  the  exdusiTe  pos- 
seasion  of  the  most  important  and  Incratire  offices.  These  opli- 
maU»,  as  they  were  called,  accumulated  their  neatth  in  the 
provinces,  and  at  home  amused  and  oormpted  the  peof^  by 
distributions  of  money  or  food,  by  games,  spectades,  and  bribea. 
In  purchasing  the  estates  of  the  small  landed  proprietors,  to  whom 
the  republic  originally  owed  her  greatness,  they  had  acquired 
immeose  tracts  of  land  which  were  cultivated  by  bands  of  slaves:, 
while  a  large  class  of  reduced  freemen,  without  a  home  or  bread, 
were  wandering  about  in  the  country  with  their  wires  and 
children,  not  having  a  foot  of  land  which  they  could  clum  as 
their  own,  though  they  were  told  that  they  were  the  lords  of  the 
earth  I '  At  Borne  itself  things  were  no  better :  a  numerous 
populace  had  gradually  been  formed,  which,  without  propoty  or 
industry,  threatened  sooner  or  later  to  become  most  dangerous 
to  the  safety  of  the  state,  as  th<7  might  be  used,  by  any  one 
who  chose  to  buy  them,  for  the  worst  of  purposes.  Many 
undoubtedly  saw  the  abyss  at  the  verge  of  which  the  repuhlte 
had  arrived,  but  no  one  had  the  courage  to  interfere.  At  length 
tliere  arose  two  illustrious  plebeians,  who  were  resolved  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  and  thereby  to 
save  the  republic  from  ruin.  TheB&  were  the  two  brothers 
Tiberius  and  Cuius  Sempronius  Qracchua,  sons  of  that  Tib. 
(iracchus  who  hod  distinguished  himself  in  Spain  by  his  justice 
and  humanity,  and  of  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Scipio, 
B  woman  renowned  above  all  others  in  lioman  history  for  ber 
intellect,  her  affection,  her  greatness  of  soul  and  the  refinement 
of  her  manners.  Sempronia,  the  sister  of  the  two  Gnkcchi,  was 
mtirried  to  the  younger  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage.  Their 
birth  alone  entitled  them  to  look  forward  to  the  greatest  honour* 
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which  the  republic  could  bestoiy ;  and  the  education  which  they 
had  received  principally  at  the  hands  of  their  excellent  mother 
gave  them  another  claim  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  time  in 
which  they  lived  pointed  out  to  them  the  part  they  had  to  act 
in  the  history  of  their  country. 

•  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  was  nine  years  older  than  his 
brother  Caius :  his  mind  had  been  trained  by  Cornelia,  and  im- 
proved by  intercourse  with  Greek  philosophers  and  rhetori- 
cians ;  and  like  most  other  Eoman  nobles  he  had  learnt  much 
in  the  practical  school  of  the  camp,  for  he  had  served  in  the  last 
war  against  Carthage,  and  in  that  against  Numantia  he  had 
saved  the  lives  of  20,000  Boman  citizens  by  a  treaty  which  he 
prevailed  upon  the  Spaniards  to  conclude.  It  ia  said  that  on 
liis  march  to  Spain,  as  he  passed  through  the  fertUe  country  of 
Etruria,  his  just  indignation  was  roused  by  the  sight  of  number- 
less slaves  in  chains,  who  cultivated  the  -  extensive  estates  of 
the  wealthy  aristocrats,  while  thousands  of  free  citizens  were 
pining  in  poverty.  His  generous  and  noble  soul  was  seized 
with  a  deep  sympathy  for  suffering  humanity,  which  led  him, 
after  his  return  from  Spain,  to  try  the  only  remedy  that  seemed 
yet  practicable.  Seventy  years  before  this  period,  Q.  Laelius  is 
said  to  have  perceived  the  evil,  and  to  have  thought  of  attempting 
a  cure,  but  he  gave  up  the  idea  in  despair. 

The  Licinian  agrarian  law  had  limited  the  domain-land  to  be 
occupied  by  one  person  to  600  jugera,  and  had  ordained  that  all 
who  were  thus  tenants  of  the  republic  should  pay  a  small  annual 
rent ;  but  how  little  this  law  was  observed  even  in  the  life- 
time of  the  kw-giver  and  by  himself,  we  have  abready  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  :  as  the  lav  itself  still  existed,'  having  never  been 
repealed,  the  neglect  of  it  was  an  abuse  which  any  one  had  a 
right  to  denounce  and  to  remove.  Tiberius  Gracchus  determined 
to  renew  the  Licinian  law.  All  those  who  possessed  more  of  the 
public  land  than  the  kw  permitted  were  oonoerned  in  the  matter; 
they  were  the  aristocracy,  and  they  resolved  to  make  a  most 
dctermiued  opposition  to  any  plan  for  driving  them  from  their 

83 
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possessions.  The  object  of  Ghscchus  was,  by  taking  away  the 
surplus  from  the  present  occupants  and  distributing  it  amoag 
the  poor,  to  afford  the  latter  the  means  of  living,  and  tluis  to 
change  them  from  an  impoverished  and  idle  populace  into 
industrious  husbandmen.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  inti- 
midated by  the  threats  of  his  opponents :  his  humanify,  affability, 
and  kindness,  his  straightforward  and  upright  conduct^  and  lus 
generous  interference  with  the  Numantines,  had  secured  him  the 
greatest  popularity  at  Bome;  and  when  he  presented  himself 
as  a  candiiLftte  for  the  tribuneship,  he  was  elected  without  an/ 
jdifiiculty,  for  the  year  B.C.  183. 

'  His  plans  were  well  known,  and  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  time,  such  as  Appius  Claudius  his  father-in- 
law,  and  P.  Mudtts  Scaevola  the  great  jurist,  although  they 
knew  that  they  themselves  would  be  losers  by  his  scheme,  were 
generous  enough  to  support  him  with  all  their  influence.  En- 
couraged by  these  and  other  friends,  Qracchus  brought  forward 
a  biU  enforcing  the  licinian  law,  with  these  modifications :  that 
any  man  who  had  two  sons  might  have  S50  jugera  beyond  lus 
own  500,  for  each  of  them ;  that  the  distribution  of  the  surplus 
and  unassigned  public  land  in  equal  jj^ortions  among  the  poor 
should  be  conducted  by  a  permanent  college  of  three  men 
{triummri) ;  and  that  the  lots  assigned  should  not  be  transferable 
by  purchase  or  sale.  The  abstract  legality  of  this  measure  no  one 
can  dispute,  for  the  state  was  the  real  owner  of  all  public  hmd, 
and  those  who  occupied  it  were  in  fact  nothing  but  tenants-at- 
will  of  the  state«  But  the  abuse  and  violation  of  the  Licinian  law 
had  so  long  been  connived  at,  that  people  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  looking  upon  their  possession  of  public  land  as  if  it  had 
been  their  own  property ;  and  accordingly  many  had  laid  out  laige 
sums  of  money  upon  such  land,  or  had  erected  buildings  upon  it, 
while  others  had  bond  fide  purchased  tracts  at  their  full  value,  for 
no  one  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  state  would  ever  reclaim 
its  property.  Now  with  regard  to  buildings,  the  law  of  Gracchus 
contained  a  clause  enacting  that  they  should  be  valued,  and  that 
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tfcibse  who  had  erected  them  sbcmld  receive  their  value  ii\  money 
from  the  poblic  treasuiy.  Had  there  been  a  similar  clause  to 
indemnify  those  who  had  purchased  public  land  at  its  real  value, 
all  reasonable  demands  would-  have  been  satisfied,  though  it 
would  not  by  any  means  have  allayed  the  opposition ;  but 
unfortanately  this  point  was  neglected. 

The  senatorial  or  aristocratic  party  offered  a  desperate  resistance 
to  the  bOI,  and  had  recourse  to  the  most  disgraceful  means  to 
defeat  Gracchus;  he  was  called  a  demagogue,  a  rioter,  and  a 
mutineer;    and  a  sort  of  conspiracy,  headed  by  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica  and  Q.  Pompeius,  was  entered  into  against  him. 
His  opponents  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  their  side  one  of  his 
colleagues,  M.  Octavius,  who  was  prevaQed  upon  to  put  his  veto 
on  the  bill.   As  Octavius  would  have  been  a  loser  by  the  measure, 
Gracchus  offered  to  make  good  the  loss  out  of  his  own  means,  if 
Octavius  would  give  up  his  opposition.     This  offer  was  refused, 
and  Gracchus  now  implored  and  entreated  him,  but  intimated 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  Octavius  persisted  he  should  be  obliged 
to  proceed  to  extremities,  and  propose  to  the  people  to  deprive 
him  of  his  office  of  tribune.     As  Octavius  still  persevered,  his 
deposition  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  carried.   This  act  of  Gracchus 
has  often  been  censured  very  severely,  because  it  was  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  Bome ;  but  the  necessity  of  the  case 
compelled  Gracchus  to  act  as  he  did ;  and  after  all,  the  citizens 
of  a  republic  surely  have  the  right  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  office 
if  he  does  not  discharge  his  duties  to  their  satisfaction.     How- 
ever, the  antagonists  of  Gracchus  had  now  got  a  handle  against 
him,  and  they  branded  the  deposition  of  Octavius  as  a  violation 
of  the  constitution. 

After  this,  the  agrarian  law  was  carried  without  opposition, 
and  a  permanent  triumvirate  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
two  Ghracchi  and  Appius  Claudius.  The  people  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  attachment  to  and  admiration  of  Gracchus,  but  in  the 
senate  he  was  insulted  in  the  grossest  manner,  and  the  aristocracy 
set  all  their  engines  at  work  to  thwart  and  obstruct  him  in 
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carryiDg  the  law  into  effect.  About  this  time,  m< 
in  Home  with  the  will  of  Attains,  who  had  jnst  died,  and  had 
left  his  treasures  and  kingdom  to  the  Boman  people.  Qiaedtm 
availed  liimself  of  this  opportunity  to  bring  in  a  btH*  U>  ik$ 
effect  that  the  money  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  people 
should  be  distributed  among  those  who  redeiTed  aasigiuiieote  of 
land,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  purchase  cattle,  and  the  implemeikli 
necessary  for  husbandry ;  or,  according  to  others,  that  the  mon^ 
should  be  distributed  among  those  for  whom  no  land  could  be 
provided.  He  is  further  said  to  have  proposed,  or  at  least  to 
have  contemplated  proposing,  several  other  measures  deaig;iied  ts 
limit  the  power  of  the  senate,  to  secure  the  right  of  appeal  fivm 
the  senate  to  the  people,  and  to  shorten  the  time  that  dtisens 
were  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army. 

But  his  opponents  gradually  succeeded,  by  calumnies  and  mis- 
representations, in  making  the  fickle  populace  look  npon  their 
benefactor  with  suspicion  and  mistrust ;  and  even  the  abaord 
report  that  he  was  aiming  at  kingly  power  found  credenoe  amonf 
them.  Gracchus  began  to  see  that  if  he  were  not  pTX>teeted  by 
his  sacred  character  as  tribune,  his  life  would  be  in  the  greatesl 
danger ;  and  he  accordingly  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
tribuneship  for  the  following  year.  It  was  unfortunate  for  him 
that  the  election  took  place  at  the  time  when  the  oountry-people 
were  occupied  with  the  harvest,  and  could  not  oome  to  Borne,  so 
that  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  electors  were  unable  to  attend. 
The  first  two  tribes  had  already  voted  in  his  favour,  when  iht 
opposition  party  stepped  in,  and  declared  the  proceedings  to  be 
illegal.  A  want  of  firmness  in  the  tribune  who  presided  at 
the  election,  and  the  ensuing  disputes,  occupied  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  the  business  was  to  be  resumed  on  the  following  mom* 
ing.  Gracchus,  who  knew  that  the  optimates  wcm  phmmng  bis 
destruction,  went  about  with  his  child,  imploring  the  proteotioa 
of  the  people ;  and  a  large  crowd  conducted  him  home*  watching 
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abofit  his  house  all  night.      In  the  morning  he  himself  waa 

doubtful  whether  he  should  go  to  the  assembly  or  not ;  but  his 

friends  ur^d  him  not  to  despair.    The  people  were  assembled  in 

the  open  space,  or  area,  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  senate 

was   holding  its  meeting  in  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Fides, 

whence  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  oould  be  observed.    As 

the  election  was  going  on,  Gracchus  was  informed  by  a  £riend> 

that  as  the  consuls  refused  to  use  force  against  the  people,  the 

senators  themselTes  were  preparing  to  come  to  the  assembly  and 

kill  him.     The  people,  on  hearing  that  his  life  was  in  danger, 

made  preparation  to  repel  fcnroe  by  force.     P.  ^pio  Nasica,  a 

wealthy  and  vehement  aristocrat,  seized  this  moment,  and  called 

upon  the  senators  to  follow  him  and  save  the  republic.     The 

senators,  led  by  Nasica,  and  armed  with  sticks,  dubs,  and  the 

legs  of  the  benches  on  whic^  they  had  been  sitting,  rushed  among 

the  people,  and  knocked  down  or  killed  all  who  opposed  them. 

Gracchus  himself  was  slain  in  the  tumult,  and  his  body,  along 

with  those  of  800  others,  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.    Jiiany  of 

his  friends  were  afterwards  sent  into  exile,  or  put  to  death,  by 

the  infuriated  optimates,  in  most  instances  without  any  judicial 

verdict.     The  sacred  head  of  the  popular  party  had  thus  fallen 

in  the  noblest  contest  in  which  a  statesman  could  be  engaged,  in 

a  contest  for  the  protection  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed ;  but 

his  agrarian  law  was  still  in  force,  and  the  triumvirs  continued 

their,  operations,  M.  Fulvins  Flaccus  being  appointed  in  the 

place  of  Tib.  Gracchus.     Scipio  Nasica  went  to  Pergamus,  in 

order  to  escape  from  the  fury  and  indignation  of  the  people,  and 

never  saw  his  country  again. 

The  spirit  of  the  murdered  Tiberius  survived  in  the  college  of 
the  tribunes,  who  through  him  had  become  aware  of  the  greatness 
of  their  power;  but  the  less  noble-minded  among  them  were 
driven  to  excess  and  ambitious  efforts,  which  could  lead  to  no 
good.  In  B.C.  132,  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage  and 
Numantia,  returned  from  Spain  :  he  approved  of  the  murder  of 
lus  brother-in-law,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  senatorial 
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greatest  exasperation  in  Italy ;  and  when,  in  the  following  year, 
the  proposal  of  M.  Fulvios  Flaccos,  a  man  of  honest  intentions 
bat  of  impetuous  temper,  who  was  then  consul,  that  all  the 
Italians  who  desired  it  should  receive  the  Boman  franchise,  was 
rejected,  several  Italian  towns  seem  to  have  risen,  to  demand 
with  arms  in  their  lumda  what  Home  so  obstinately  refused. 
Fregellae,    which  seems  to   have   been   foremost  among  the 
olaimants,  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  praetor  L.  Opimius. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  further  attempts  of  the  kind,  the  senate 
had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  ia  not  uncommon  in  republics : 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  were  sent  away  from  the  city ; 
C.  Ghracchua  being,  in  b.o.  126,  sent  to  Sardinia  as  quaestor  to 
the  consul  L.  Orestes ;  and  Flaocus  into  Gaul,  to  support  the 
Massilians  against  the  Salluvii,  a  Celtic  people  on  the  banks  of 
the  !fthone,  who  had  invaded  the  territoiy  of  Massilia.    Flaccua 
succeeded  in  defeating  them,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Boman  dominion  in  southern  Graul.    The  war  there  was  con- 
tinued for  several  years  against  the  Allobroges  and  Arverni :  in 
B.C.  122  the  proconsul  C.  Sextius  Calvinus  founded  the  town  of 
Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix);   and  in  the  following  year,  Q.  Fabius 
Maximns  made  the  southern  part  of  Gbiul  a  Boman  province, 
whence,  that  part  of  France  bears  to  this  day,  the  name  of 
Provence.     In  order  to  secnre  the  Boman  dominion  in  Graul,  the 
consul  Q.  Marcius,  in  b.o.  118,  founded  the  colony  of  Narbo 
Marcius,  the  modem  Narbonne.  -^ff^ 

But  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  Bome  itself;  by  the  removal 
of  the  popubir  leaders  the  optimates  gained  only  a  short  respite, 
and  the  temporary  delay  of  a  movement  the  progress  of  which 
it  was  impossible  to  prevent.  G.  Gracchus,  like  his  brother,  had 
been  trained  for  public  life;  but  he  possessed  more  talent  and 
stall  as  a  politician  and  an  orator :  although  more  vehement  than 
Tiberius,  he  had  the  same  noble  and  disinterested  patriotism, 
and  his  impressive  eloquence  gained  for  him  the  greatest  popu- 
larity. But  the  murder  of  Ids  brother  having  destroyed  all  his 
hopes,  and  to  some  extent  paralyzed  his  energy,  he  would 
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willingly  have  kept  aloof  from  aU  participation  in  public  aflEain, 
had  he  not  been  urged  on  by  the  spirit  of  his  brother,  who  is 
said  to  have  appeared  to  him  in  his  dreams,  and  by  the  shamefdl 
conduct  of  the  optimates,  which  even  the  meekest  of  men  oould 
not  have  borne.  They  contrived  means  to  keep  him  in  Sardinia 
as  long  as  possible ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  he  suddenly 
appeared  in  Rome,  B.C.  124,  without  haying  asked  leave  of 
Orestes.  He  defended  his  conduct,  and  was  acquitted ;  but  his 
opponents  neglected  no  opportunity  of  annoying  him  with 
calumnies  and  charges  which  had  not  a  shadow  of  troth,  and 
only  placed  his  innocence  in  a  more  conspicuous  light.  Not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  whole  body  of  optimates  he 
was  elected  tribune  for  the  year  B.C.  123. 

His  first  measures  were  directed  against  the  murderers  and 
enemies  of  his  brother ;  and  he  accordingly  proposed  that  any 
person  who  had  been  deprived  by  the  people  of  one  office  should 
not  be  eligible  to  another ;  but  this  bill  he  afterwards  withdrew 
at  the  request  of  his  mother.  His  second  rogation  was,  that  any 
one  who  had  put  to  death  or  sent  into  exile  a  Roman  citixen, 
without  a  formal  trial,  should  be  liable  to  a  public  prosecution. 
After  these  preliminary  measures,  he  renewed  the  agrarian  law  of 
his  brother,  the  carrying  of  which  into  eifect  had  been  obstrocted 
in  every  possible  way.  After  this,  he  proposed  a  comprehoisiye 
series  of  laws,  some  of  which  were  carried,  and  all  of  which  wen 
intended  to  raise  the  lower  classes,  to  remove  abuses,  and  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  senate.  One  of  them  ordained  that  the 
soldiers,  besides  receiving  pay,  should  also  be  equipped  by  the 
state ;  and  that  no  one  should  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army 
before  the  completion  of  his  seventeenth  year ;  another  enacted 
that  public  granaries  should  be  established,  from  which  at  certain 
times  the  poor  were  to  receive  corn  at  a  very  low  price.' 
A  third  was  devised  to  establish  that  the  order  in  whidi  the 
centuries  were  to  vote  in  the  comitia  should  be  determined  bf 

7  This  Uw  remained  in  force  till     by  another  aimilar  ler  fntmeitiaria. 
ntraut  B.C.  74,  when  it  WM  supplanted      Cicero^  BrtU.  62,  De  C^.  iL  21. 
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lot.^  A  fourth  forbade  the  putting  of  a  Boman  citizen  to  death, 
eKoept  by  the  command  of  the  people  themselves.  These  enact- 
meata  secured  to  C.Gracchus  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
popularity,  and  he  was  re-elected  tribune  for  B.C.  12%,  without 
any  dii&culty. 

He  entered  upon  the  second  period  of  his  legislative  activity' 

with  a  reform  of  certain  courts  of  justice,^'  in  which  all  cases  of 

mal-adminiBtration  were  tried,  and  which  had  hitherto  been 

compoaed  of  senators  exclusively.    Justice  had  been  administered 

there  with  the  most  barefaced  partiality,  and  the  judges  had 

allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed  to  an  almost  incredible  extent. 

This  evil  was  felt  most  severely  by  the  provincials,  when  they 

had  occasion  to  complain  of  Boman  governors  who  had  been 

guilty  of  extortion  or  oppression ;  for  the  judges  in  such  cases 

were'  men  of  the  same  dass,  and  often  in  the  same  predicament, 

as  the  accused:  at  any  rate  they  had  the  same  interests ;  andihe 

spoils   of  the  provinces   filled  the  pockets  not  only  of  the 

governors,  but  also  of  their  judges.     The  right  possessed  by  the 

provinciala  of  bringing  an  action  against  a  governor  for  extortion, 

was  in  fact  rather  a  misfortune  for  them  than  an  advantage. 

C.  Oracchus  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  this  abuse  by  enacting, 

that  thenceforth  the  courts  which  investigated  such  cases  should 

be  composed  of  equites,^'  or  the  wealthy  capitalists,  who  formed 

a  sort  of  middle  class  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people, 

and  who  seemed  to  be  a  desirable  equipoise  to  the  senators.     By 

this  law  he  gained  over  to  his  plans  the  wealthiest  and  most 

respectable  citizens,  and  gave  a  serious  blow  to  the  power  of  the 

senate.     The  equites  seem  thenceforth  to  have  supplied,  at  least 

to  some  extent,  the  place  of  the  popular  courts  also,  for  after 


^  It  itf  more  than  doubtful  whether 
this  law  was  ever  carried  or  even 
fropoeed. 

'  We  here  assign  certain  measures 
to  his  second  tribnneship,  but  it  must 
be  observed  that  our  authorities  do 
not  distinguish  the  time  at  which  the 
iteveral  laws  were  brought  forward. 
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11  Appian,  De  Bell  Oiv,  i.  22} 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  6 ;  Cicero,  m  Verr,  i.  16. 
According  to  Plutarch  (C7.  Qraeck. 
5),  the  judicia  were  composed  of  300 
equites  and  300  senators,  but  accord- 
ing to  Livy  {EpU.  60)  of  600  equites 
and  300  senators. 
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aooompaiiied  liim  to  kill  hinL  A  prodamation  having  been  nude 
pramiamg  thai  if  any  one  would  bring  the  head  of  Flaccus^  cr 
Gfaodioa,  he  should  receive  its  weight  in  gold,  one  Septimnkii 
cat  off  the  head  of  Ule  latter,  and  having  increased  its  weight  hj 
pouring  molten  lead  into  it,  brought  it  to  Opimius  to  receive  tk 
reward.  The  number  of  the  shin  in  this  afi&ay  is  said  to  hate 
amounted  to  3000,  the  bodies  of  whom,  together  with  those  d 
the  popular  leaders,  were  ofdered  by  Opimius  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Tiber.  All  the  friends  of  Graodius  who  fdl  into  the  hands 
of  their  oiemies  were  thrown  iuto  prison  and  there  strangled ; 
when  the  optimates  were  satiated  with  blood,  they  oommitted 
the  blasphemous  mockery  of  dedicating  a  temple  to  Conooid. 
Some  of  those  who  bdonged  to  the  party  of  Gracchus  became 
renegades :  among  them  we  find  C.  Papirius  Garbo,  who,  when 
raised  to  the  consulship,  in  B.C.  120,  defended  Opimias  against 
the  tribune  CL  Decius,  who  brought  an  action  against  him  for 
having  put  to  death  Boman  citizens  without  a  trial.  Gaiho 
became  the  favourite  of  the  aristocracy,  but  he  found  aformidabk 
opponent  in  L.  licinius  Grassus,  whose  sister  licinia  had  bees 
married  to  G.  Gracchus,  and  who  drove  Garbo  to  despair  and 
suicide.  This  was  the  first  important  blow  which  the  victorious 
party  received;  but  Grassus  himself  afterwards  changed,  and 
became  one  of  their  champions. 

The  blessings  which  the  Gracchi  had  so  ardently  desired  to 
confer  upon  their  country  were  not  realised :  the  agrarian  law 
was  not  observed;  and  the  wealthy  optimates  continued,  as 
before,  to  purchase  the  lands  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  or  to 
drive  them  from  their  farms ;  while  the  equites,  being  greatly 
intimidated  by  the  outrages  of  the  aristocracy,  showed  at  first 
little  independence,  and  were  found  in  the  end  to  be  as  accessible 
to  bribery  and  corruption  as  the  senators  had  been.  Things,  in 
fact,  went  on  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  done  before, 
until  they  were  brought  to  a  crisis  in  the  war  against  Jugurtluu 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

FO&UOlf    WABa    DUKINO  THB  PERIOD  OF  THE  O&AOCHI — ^THB  JUOUBTBINS 

-WA& — C.  Ml&IUS  AND  L.  00BMSUU8  BULLA. 

We  Lave  already  mentioned  the  conquests  which  the  Romans 

made  in  Gaul  during  this  period :  we  must  here  add  that  the 

Balearian  islands  were  subdued  by  Q.  Metellus,  in  B.C.  123  ; ' 

and  the  Dalmatians,  who  henceforth  appear  as  subjects  of  Rome, 

by  his   brother  L.  Metellus,   in  B.C.   117.'    But  a  far  more 

important  war  was  that  against  the  usurper  Jugurtha,  Idng  of 

Numidia,  of  which  we  have  a  masterly  account  by  Sallust.     It 

derives  its  importance,  not  so  much  from  the  great  efforts  which 

were  made  on  both  sides,  as  from  the  circumstance  that  it  shows 

the  moral  degradation  into  which  the  Romans  had  sunk ;  for 

here  we  clearly  see  that  no  crime  or  treachery,  either  in  war  or 

in  peace,    was  thought  disgraceful  if  it  only  yielded  gain  and 

profit,  and  how  at  Eome  everything  could  be  accomplished  by 

money.     The  corruption  of  the  senate  as  well  as  of  the  people, 

and  of  the  commanders  as  well  of  the  soldiers,  was  displayed 

openly  and  without  shame. 

Micipsa,  the  son  of  Masinissa,  had  been  king  of  all  Numidia ; 
that  is,  of  the  country  between  Morocco  and  Tripolis.  Before  his 
death,  in  B.C.  118,  he  gay e  his  kingdom  to  his  two  sons,  Hiemp- 
sal  and  Adherbal,  and  to  his  adopted  son  Juguhha ;  and  the 
three  princes  were  to  govern  their  kingdom  as  colleagues. 
Jugurtha,  as  a  highly  talented  and  captivating  youth,  had 
attracted  Micipsa's  attention  at  an  early  age ;  but  when  the  king 
discovered  that  the  youth  far  excelled  his  own  sons,  he  was 
prompted  by  a  feeling  of  jealousy  and  fear  to  send  him  with  an 

>  Liy..^.60;  Orot.v.  13.  *  LiT.J^.62. 
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anny  to  Spain,  to  assist  Sdpio  in  his  war  against  the  Nnmaii- 
tines,  hoping  that  the  yonng  man  wooid  never  Tetani  to 
Numidia.  In  Spain,  Jugnrtha  gained  the  friendship  of  Scipio, 
and  when  he  went  back  to  Africa,  Scipio  gave  him  a  reoommenda- 
tory  letter  to  Micipaa,  who  not  only  became  reconciled  to  him, 
but  in  his  will  placed  him  on  an  equality  with  his  own  sons. 
Jognrtha  had  become  anc£iiainted  with  the  venality  of  the  Bontans, 
smne  of  whom  are  said  to  have  even  stimnlated  him  to  bring  abont 
a  revelation  and  place  himself  alone  on  the  throne  of  Nnmidia. 
The  three  princes  oonld  not  possibly  continue  to  rule  together  in 
peace  and  concord.  Hiempsal,  bemg  prond  and  ferodoos, 
provoked  Jugnrtha,  who  took  revenge  by  causing  him  to  be 
murdered,  in  B.C.  11 7.  Jugnrtha  also  made  an  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  Adherbal,  but  it  failed,  and  Adherbal  hastened  to 
Borne  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  senate.  The  Bonuuu 
were  at  first  inclined  to  investigate  the  matter,  but  the  ten  com- 
miasioners,  among  whom  K  Opimius  was  the  most  oonspionous, 
were  so  overwhelmed  with  the  golden  bribes  of  Jugurtha  that 
they  decided  everything  according  to  his  wishes.  The  king- 
dom was  now  divided  between  the  two  princes,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  best  part  was  assigned  to  Jugurtha ;  but  this 
did  not  satisfy  him :  new  quarrels  arose,  and  Adherbal  was 
besieged  in  his  capital  of  Cirta,  and  killed,  in  B.C.  112.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Boman  ambassadors  again  took  him  to  account,  for 
he  bribed  or  deceived  them  in  the  most  audacious  manner.  The 
tribune,  C.  Memmius,  now  showed  his  noble  indignation  at 
these  disgraceful  proceedings  in  Numidia,  and  by  revealing  the 
scandalous  conduct  of  the  Boman  ambassadors  compelled  the 
senate  to  deciee  war  against  Jugurtha  in  B.C.  111.  The  consul, 
L.  Calpumius  Bestia,  and  his  legate,  M.  Aemilius  Scauros,  who 
had  previously  been  one  of  the  ambassadors,  accordingly  led  an 
army  into  Africa.  The  war  was  for  a  time  conducted  honestly, 
but  the  Bomans,  seeing  that  they  might  derive  greater  advan- 
tages by  negotiations  than  by  arms,  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
enemy,  who  nominally  submitted  to  them.  The  whole  transaction, 
however,  was  a  mere  farce,  for  the  Boman  commandmn  were 
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induced  by  bribes  to  let  Jagurtha  violate  the  terms  of  the  peace 
in  any  way  he  pleased. 

When  these  things  became  known  at  Borne,  tbey  excited  the 

greatest  exasperation  among  those  in  whom  the  sense  of  honour 

had  not  yet  become  extinct.    The  bold  and  eloquent  tribune, 

C.  MemmiuSy  again  exposed  the  whole  revolting  system,  and 

Jagurtha  was  summoned  to  Eome  to  account  for  his  conduct. 

He  came,  but  even  now  he  might  have  escaped  punishment,  had 

he  not  had  the  audacity  to  murder  Massiva,  a  grandson  of  Masi« 

nissa,  who  was  staying  at  Eome.      Immediately  afterwards, 

Jugortha  quitted  Bome  with  these  words,  '*  Oh,  the  venal  city  1 

it  will  parish  as  soon  as  it  can  find  a  purchaser."'    Future  ages 

saw  the  truth  of  tlus  prediction,  for  in  a.d.  193,  Didius  Julianus 

literally  purchased  the  sovereignty  of  the  Eoman  empire.     The 

senate  now  annulled  all  transactions  with  Jugurtha,  and,  in  B.C. 

IIO,  sent  the  consul,  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus,  with  an  army  to 

Africa.  He  conducted  the  war  in  a  careless  and  slovenly  manner; 

and  the  time  for  the  consular  election  having  arrived,  he  went  to 

Bome  to  attend  the  comitia,  leaving  the  command  of  the  army 

in  the  hands  of  his  brother  Aulus,  who  allowed  himself  to  be 

imposed  upon  by  the  cunning  Numidian  in  such  a  manner  that 

he  was   surrounded  by  the  enemy,  lost  his   camp,  and  was 

compelled  to  submit  to  a  most  humiliating  peace.      The  senate, 

howeyer,  refused  to  ratify  it. 

At  this  time  of  misfortune  and  internal  discord  between  the 
senate  and  people,  d.  Caecilius  Metellus,  who  was  made  consul 
for  the  year  B.o.  109,  undertook  the  command  against  Jugurtha. 
He  conducted  the  war  for  two  years  in  a  manner  which  deserves 
the  highest  praise;  for  he  was  above  the  vices  of  his  age, 
incorruptible,  disinterested,  and  not  less  great  as  a  statesman  than 
as  a  general  His  virtues,  however,  were  obscured  by  his  over- 
whelming aristocratic  pride,  and  by  his  contempt  of  the  people. 
This  trait  in  his  character  brought  great  misery  on  his  country, 

'  Urben  vemUemf  et  mature  perUutam,  n  emgpUnrem  wveneriL    SAlloit 
/t^.  35. 
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since  but  for  it  C.  Mariua  would  probably  not  have  becntrrit^ 
and  provoked  by  him  to  that  degree  which  rendered  to » 
dangerous  an  enemy  to  the  ruling  party.       When  Metellaa  weal 
to  Africa  he  took  with  him  C.  Maiius  as  his  legate.     He  waii 
man  of  humble  origin,  but  of  a  strong,  most  ea&[g^  ^ 
ambitious  mind :    he  was  unable  to  brook  the  insolence  of  ue 
opUmates,  who  set  all  their  energies  at  work  to  keep  him  ^^ 
He  was  a  native  of  Arpinum,  and  had  about  him  all  the  rwW 
severity  of  the  early  Bomans:   despising   the  education  and 
accomplishments  which  in  his  time  were   the  distingoJa'"* 
features  of  Bomans  of  rank,  he  was   unsurpassed,  or  »<» 
unequalled,  as  a  commander  and  a  tactician.     In  his  early  u» 
is  said  to  have  been  a  common  labourer,  and  to  have  afterwaiw 
served  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  army.     But  his  exwxaiov) 
talents  did  not  remain  unnoticed ;  for  without  any  faiwv  ^ 
nection  or  mfluence  he  rose  from  one  office  to  another, 
acquired  considerable  property.     He  was  very  superstitious, 
the  prophecies  of  a  Syrian  woman,  named  Martha,  had  in^P 
him  with  the  strongest  conviction  that  he  was  destined  oj 
to  obtain  the  highest  honours  in  the  republic.      But  the  vf^ 
hated  the  ambitious  upstart,  who  even  in  his  tribuncshipi  *-^ 
119,  had  exerted  himself  to  check  their  pow«r  and  inflnenoe.  ij 
the  camp  of  Metellus  he  signalised  himsdf  above  all  others ;  >^ 
in  B.C.  108,  he  resolved  upon  offering  himself  as  a  ^an^*^ 
the  consulship.     Metellus  not  only  opposed  the  scheme,  «^ 
ridiculed  his  ambition  in  a  most  provoking  manner.   This  ^^ 
was  more  than  Marius  could  bear ;  he  never  forgot  it  *^^*'**'\! 
and  without  asking  for  leave  of  absence,  he  went  to  Boffl*  ^ 
sued  for  the  consulship.     He  was  received  by  the  peopl<^  ^ 
great  enthusiasm :  as  a  real  demagogue  he  flattered  them 
every  occasion,  and  delighted  to  appear  among  the  pop^^ 
one  of  their  equals.    By  these  means  he  gained  the  ^^'^^'t'? 
for  B.C.  107,  with  the  comnussion  to  bring  the  war  •g*"7 
JuguHha  to  a  dose.     Metellus  fancied  that  It  was  «lJ^ 
terminated,  and  with  great  reluctance  surrendered  the  coatfn*"** 
to  Marius. 
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But  Jugnrtlia  strengthened  himself  by  entering  into  an  alliance 
with  Bocchus,  his  /ather-in-law,  king  of  Mauritania.  Marius, 
in  forming  his  army,  set  the  old  custom  at  naught,  and  enlisted 
large  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes  who  had  never  before  served 
in  the  legions  :  the  nobles  did  not  object  to  this  innoyatioQ, 
because  it  relieved  them  from  the  necessity  of  serving  in  the 
army  ;  but  they  were  blind  to  its  consequences,  for  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  perceived  how  dangerous  arms  might  become  in 
the  hands  of  such  people,  who  greedy  after  booty  did  not  think 
of  serving  their  country,  but  attached  themselves  to  the  general 
who  could  reward  their  services  most  liberally.  Marius  was 
eminently  suocessiul  against  Jngurtha,  yet  it  was  not  till  his 
second  campaign,  in  B.C.  106,  that  the  war  came  to  a  close. 

L.  Cornelius  Sulk,  who  had  accompanied  Marius  as  his 
quaestor  to  Africa,  had  nothing  in  common  with  him  except  his 
ambition :  he  belonged  to  a  patrician  family,  and  was  a  talented, 
refined,  aifl  accomplished  man  of  the  world.  Marius  had 
reduced  Jugnrtha  so  far,  that  his  only  hope  now  was  in  Bocchus ; 
but  Sulla,  by  his  cunning,  gained  over  the  Mauritanian  king  to 
the  Bomaa  cause,  and  induced  him  to  join  in  a  plan  to  deliver 
Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  scheme  succeeded, 
and  Jugurtha,  in  chains,  was  surrendered  to  Sidla,  who  directly 
brought  him  to  the  camp  of  Marius.  He  was  afterwards  carried 
to  Borne  in  triumph,  and  starved  to  death  in  a  prison.  The 
war  against  Jugurtha  was  thus  brought  to  a  close  by  SuUa, 
whose  fame  still  further  stimulated  the  jealousy  and  hatred  with 
which  Marius  regarded  not  only  him,  but  the  whole  party  of  the 
optimates. 

During  this  period,  Bome  had  been  at  war  for  several  years 
^th  the  Scordisd,  a  Thracian  people,  against  whom  they  fought 
With  varying  success,  until,  in  B.C.  112,  M  Livius  Brusus  drove 
them  back  into  their  own  country,  and  forbade  them  to  cross  the 
river  Danube.  But  conjointly  with  the  Tribalii,  they  afterwards 
again  invaded  Macedonia,  whence  they  were  finally  expelled  in 
B.C.  107  by  the  proconsul  M.  Minucius. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

WAR  kOklVn  THE  CIMB&I  AND  TBUTONES — BMCOKD  SERTIU  VA>  '^ 
SICILY — DISTURBANCES  AT  ROME  DT  THE  *^IBUMB  L.  APTCLin;) 
SATURNIIIUS—ACqUISITION   OF  CTRBNE. 

Nothing  oould  have  happened  more  fortunately  for  Booe 
than  the  termination  of  the  Jugarthine  war  at  this  time,  fx  ^ 
republic  required  the  talents  and  sldll  of  Marias  in  a  wir  cos* 
pared  with  which  that  against  Jugnrtha  was  little  tad  ioaf' 
niiicant,  for  swarms  of  barbarians  were  threatening  to  ift^ 
Italy  from  the  north.     About  B.C.  113  the  Cimbri,  piobsblT  ' 
Celtic  tribe,  had  been  driyen  from  their  homes  in  th#  sontiKi^ 
of  Europe  by  the  Sarmatians,  who  were  pressing  west**''''' 
They  appeared  first  in  Noricum,  to  the  north-east  of  the  Adiim 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.     Noricum  was  inbahite4  ^ 
Celts  who  were  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  and  it  seenn  ^ 
have  been  there  that  they  were  joined  by  the  Teutones,  wbovfl* 
undoubtedly  Germans ;  but  the  latter  were  detained  in  the  m^ 
of  Europe,  and  some  years  elapsed  before  they  appeared  in  ^ 
western  parts  with  the  Cimbri.     The  Bomans  sent  an  army  iin^ 
the  consul  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  to  protect  the  passes  of  the  Alp*> 
The  Cimbri  had  promised  not  to  commit  any  hostiiities  againit  tliB 
friends  of  Borne ;   but  they  were,  neyertheless,  treacherood^ 
attacked  by  the  consul  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Noreia.    Hi> 
conduct  received  its  merited  punishment,  for  he  was  oompl^ 
defeated.    The  Cimbri,  however,  who  seem  to  have  fought  tif^ 
on  that  occasion,  did  not  follow  up  their  victory  by  invadi^ 
Italy,  but  turned  towards  Helvetia,  where  they  were  joined  bj 
the  Tigurini  and  Ambrones.    They  then  threw  themselves  nf^ 
Gaul  like  an  immense  horde  of  nomades.  their  women  and  chil<'i^ 
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being  carried  in  a  large  number  of  wagons.     The  Belgae  alone 

were  brave  and  powerful  enough  to  resist  them.     Thence  the 

barbarians  again  turned  southward,  towards  the  Boman  province 

of  Gixal,  where  they  were  met,  in  B.C.  109,  by  the  consul  M.  Junius 

Silanua.     The  Cimbri  sent  an  embassy  to  his  camp  and  thence 

to  Borne,  praying  that  the  Bomans  would  assign  them  a  country 

to  live  in,   and  promising  to  assist  them  whenever  it  might  be 

required.     As  their  petition  was  rejected,  they  attacked  Silanus 

and  defeated  him.     In  B.C.  107,  the  consul  L.  Gassius  Longinus, 

was  equally  unfortunate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of 

Geneva,  where  he  lost  his  army  and  his  life.    Defeat  thus  folbwed 

after  defeat,  and  the  Bomans  were  unable  to  protect  the  Gauls, 

most  of  whose  towns  were  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  invaders. 

In  B.C.  105,  the  proconsul  Q.  Servilius  Gaepio  undertook  the 

command  of  an  army  in  GauL     He  ordered  the  town  of  Tolosa, 

which  was  very  rich  and  had  gone  over  to  the  Gimbri,  to  be 

phmdered,  and  he  there  made  immense  booty.     Another  army, 

under  the  consul  Gn.  Manilas  Maximus,  occupied  the  country  on 

the  left  of  the  river  Bhone  :  he  was  unable  to  unite  his  forces 

with  those  of  Gaepio,  who,  from  jeabusy,  and  a  desire  not  to 

share  his   laurels  with  the  consul,  kept  his  camp  at  a  distance. 

At  length,  however,  when  the  legate  M.  Aiurelius  Scaurus  had 

been  taken  and  killed  by  the  chief  Boiorix,  Gaepio  approached 

the  Bhone..    A  battle  was  then  fought,  in  which  Borne  suffered  a 

severer  defeat  than  any  she  had  yet  sustained  in  this  war.     The 

two  consular  armies  were  completely  annihilated :  80,000  soldiers 

and  40,000  camp  followers  are  said  to  have  been  slain.     Gaepio 

himself,  to  whose  conduct  the  calamity  was  justly  ascribed, 

escaped  with  ten  men  across  the  Bhone.     The  Boman  people 

deprived  him  of  his    imperium,  and  many  jears  afterwards 

condemned  him  to  death  and  confiscated  his  property.     The 

Gimbri  destroyed  all  the  booty  they  took,  and  hung  the  captive 

Bomans  on  trees;   but  as  their  only  object  was  to  establish 

themselves  somewhere  they  did  not  follow  up  their  victory. 

All  Italy,  however,  trembled  as  in  the  days  of  Hannibal,  for  it 

T  2 
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was  expected  that  this  formidable  host  would  forthwitli  eiac 
down  upon  Italy.  No  one  yentured  to  oflFer  himself  fortk 
consulship,  and,  C.  Marius  was  again  the  only  man  to  wkna  v 
whole  republic  looked  with  confidence:  even  his  polto» 
opponents,  seeing  that  the  very  existence  of  the  repubhc  ms  «i 
stake,  supported  his  elevation  ;  and  thougli  he  had  not  p 
returned  from  Numidia,  he  was,  in  his  absence,  raised  to  ttf 
consulship  for  the  year  B.C.  104.  The  same  dignity  ** 
conferred  upon  him  in  the  three  following  years.  In  the  nicia- 
time,  fortunately  for  Italy,  the  Cimbri  after  their  victory  did** 
cross  the  Alps,  but  went  to  Spain,  which  they  traversed  to  • 
few  years,  committing  as  great  ravages  as  the  Vandals  did  » 
a  much  later  time.  The  Celtiberians  however  suooesanu? 
resisted  them  in  their  towns.  In  B.C.  102  the  Oimbri  letan** 
to  Gaul,  where,  in  the  meantime,  the  Teutones  also  had  amM 
and  both  seem  now  to  have  resolred  upon  invading  Italy* 

MariuB,  after  being  raised  to  the  consulship,  devoted  Mtfy 
all  his  time  to  making  preparations  for  the  war.  He  croptea 
and  trained  an  entirely  new  army,  which,  for  the  most  pa*i 
consisted  of  thft  populace,  and  the  veterans  whom  i«  "^ 
brought  back  from  Africa.  When  the  Cimbri  returned  to  Gsw 
he  was  already  there  with  his  new  army,  and  had  ex&rased  v 
men  on  the  very  ground  on  which  they  were  to  meet  the  €BX05' 
He  accustomed  his  soldiers  to  the  greatest  hardship^,  ^^ 
which  many  perished,  but  the  survivors  were  excellent  soWieW- 
The  Cimbri  marched  towards  Noricum  to  invade  Italy  fro*  ^ 
quarter,  and  the  consul  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  was  seat  ^  ^ 
direction  of  Trent  to  meet  them.  The  Teutones  remained  » 
Gaul;  Marius,  we  know  not  why,  retreated  before  them,  ^ 
they  passing  by  his  camp  jeered  and  mocked  the  Bomana*  ^^ 
when  they  arrived  on  the  river  Argenteus,  they  found  w* 
Marius  had  already  reached  its  banks  by  a  different  road.  '^^ 
pitched  his  camp,  perhaps  intentionally,  in  auch  a  maaner  vfi 
the  soldiers  could  not  go  out  to  provide  themselves  with  wav» 
except  under  arms.     The  skirmishes  to  which  this  circumstaa* 
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gave  lise  led  to  a  decisive  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix),  which  lasted  for  two  da^.  The  skill  and 
foresight  of  Marine,  and  the  hot  summer  days  which  the  barba- 
rians were  unable  to  endure,  caused  their  complete  defeat  on  the 
second  day.  They  retreated  to  their  wagons,  but  could  not 
maintain  their  ground,  and  the  whole  nation  was  literally 
annihilated,  for  the  durvivors  made  away  with  themselves.  Their 
Iring  was  taken  prisoner.  Just  as  Marius  was  offering  up  a 
sacrifice  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  this  victory, 
messengers  arrived  from  Borne  to  inform  him  that  he  had  been 
elected  consul  for  the  fifth  time,  for  B.C.  101. 

Half  the  danger  was  now  removed ;  but  just  at  this  time  the 
Uimbri  were  descending  firom  the  Baetian  Alps  into  the  valley  of 
the  Adige.     They  poured  in  upon  the  country  like  a  torrent,  and 
Lutatius  Gatulus,  being  unable  to  resist  them,  was  obliged  to 
retreat  even  beyond  the  Po,  and  leave  the  towns  north  of  the 
river  to  their  fate.     The  Cimbri  now  spread  over  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  ravaging  the  country  in  a  frightful  manner.    Marius, 
who  had  heard  of  the  perilous  position  of  his  late  colleague, 
hastened   from  Gaul  to  Italy,  and  joined  his  army  to  that 
of  Catulus.     In  a  place  called  the  Gampi  Baudii,  near  either  to 
Verona  or  to  Yercellae,  he  drew  up  his  forces  in  battle  array. 
The  front  lines  of  the  Cipibri  are  said  to  have  been   bound 
together  with  chains  so  as  to  form  an  impregnable  wall,  whil^ 
Marius  placed  his  lines  in  such  a  position  that  the  sun  and  the 
wind  were  against  the  barbarians.     The  great  battle  was  fought 
on  the  80th  of  July,  B.C.  101 :  the  fate  of  the  Cimbri  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Teutones ;  14,000  are  said  to  have  fallen  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  60,000  to  have  been  taken  prisoners,  who 
were  afterwards  sold  as  slaves.     A  small  band  of  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones,  the  only  survivors  of  the  barbarians,  had  taken  up 
their  abode  on  the  Meuse,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Namur, 
where  half  a  century  later  they  were  found  by  Julius  Caesar.* 
Marius  celebrated  his  victories  in  a  most  magnificent  triumph* 

>  Caesar,  De  BeU.  Gall,  ii.29^ 
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By  bribes,  which  he  distributed  ammig  the  people,  be  now  guori 
the  consulship  for  the  sixth  time,  an  honour  neycr  bcfioR; 
perhaps,  conferred  on  any  Boman.  The  height  on  whidi  he  mm 
stood  made  him  giddy  and  overbearing,*  and  it  would  bare  bees 
better  for  his  fame  as  well  as  for  his  oonntiy  if  he  had  died  eft 
the  day  of  his  triumph. 

At  the  time  when  Marios  was  engaged  in  Gaol  agamst  Ife 
Teutones,  a  second  servile  war  broke  oat  in  Sieily.  Ssae 
symptoms  of  the  danger  arising  from  too  large  a  skiTe  popidatiB 
had  before  been  manifested  in  Campania;  but  in  b.c.  1  OS  die 
avarice  of  the  praetor,  P.  Licinias  Nerva,  brought  the  matter  to 
a  crisis  in  Sicily.  He  manumitted  all  the  slaves  in  the  iaind 
who  were  natives  of  a  Boman  province,  but  compelled  those  who 
were  bom  in  other  countries  to  remain  in  their  wretdwd 
condition.  The  latter,  therefore,  attempted  to  break  their 
by  force.  The  frightful  and  destructive  war  whieh  now 
out  lasted  for  nearly  four  years,  ^m  b.o.  lOS  to  b.c.  99. 
Two  praetorian  armies  under  L.  Lucullus  and  P.  Servilins  Casta 
were  successively  defeated  by  the  slaves,  among  whom  Tryphcn 
and  afterwards  Athenion  were  prockdmed  kings.  In  b.o.  101, 
the  consul  M*.  AquiUius  was  sent  to  Sicily  to  quell  the  insume* 
tion.  He  fought  with  great  success,  and  continued  his  command 
during  the  following  year  also,  but  was  unable  to  bring  the  wv 
to  a  closeL  until  b.c.  99,  when  Satyrus  the  last  leader  of  th^ 
slaves,  had  fallen. 

MariuB,  who,  on  account  of  his  recent  great  victories,  wal 
called  the  third  founder  of  Borne,  now  went  beyond  the  bounds 
both  of  law  and  of  sacred  customs.  His  irritable  tempenunenl 
was  constantly  provoked  by  the  aristocracy,  which  is  the  only 
tiling  that  can  be  said  in  his  excuse.  Even  immediately  afler 
the  battle  against  the  Cimbri,  he  of  his  own  authority  gave  tlie 
Boman  franchise  to  1000  of  the  iuhabitants  of  Camerinum  a 
Umbria,  to  reward  them  for  their  braveiy,  declaring  that  in  the 
din  of  war  the  laws  could  not  be  heard.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
the  popular  party  had  gained  considerable  strength.    In  b.c.  104 
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the  tribune  L.  Cassius  Longinus  had  carried  sereral  laws  wkk 
the  view  of  curtailing  the  power  of  the  senate ;  and  in  the  same 
year    Cn.  DomitioB  enacted  that  all  vacancies  in  the  priestly 
csoUegea  should  be  Med  up  by  the  lesser  half  of  the  people,  that 
u,  by  aereateen  out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  whereas  before  this 
time  each  priestly  college  had  itself  filled  up  the  vacancies  that 
ooourred  in  it.     It  is  a  peculiar  sign  of  these  times  that  whoever 
aapived  to  the  great  offices  of  the  republic  generally  began  his 
career  by  courting  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  but,  when  he  had 
gained  his  object,  joined  the  party  of  the  optu](iate8.    Marius,  in 
order   to   strengthen  himself  in  his  sixth  consulship,  formed 
connexioDS   with  two  most  turbulent  and  unprincipled  dema- 
gogues, the  tribune  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus  and  the  praetor 
C  Servilios  Glauda.     Saturninus  belonged  to  a  noble  plebeian 
£aou]y,  but  waa  one  of  the  worst  knaves  that  Borne  ever  pro* 
dooed,   and  comparable  only  to  such  beings  as  Catiline  and 
fiobespierre.      For  misconduct  he  had  been  deprived  of  the 
guaethira  (hUemis,  an  office  connected  with  the  providing  of 
com  for  the  Boman  granaries.    Notwithstanding  the  justice  of 
his  deposition,  he  afterwards  contrived  to  gain  the  tribuneship ; 
and  in  B.C.  101  he  offered  himself  again  as  a  candidate  for  that 
office,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity,  with  the  assistance  of  hia 
friend  Marius,  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  senate.    A  person  of 
ihe  name  of  A.  Nonius  was  his  competitor,  but  Satuminus 
incited  the  people  so  much  against  him,  that  the  man  was 
murdered  in  the  forum  by  the  populace  in  broad  daylight. 
After  having  got  the  tribuneship  by  violence,  he  entered  upon 
an  extensive  system  of  legislation,  beginning  with  an  agrarian 
law,  which  he  carried  by  main  force,  and  which  enacted  that  the 
lands  recently  conquered  in  Gaul  and  other  countries  should  be 
divided  among  the  people,  and  that  each  veteran  of  Marius 
should  receive  one  thousand  jugera  in  Africa.     He  further 
demanded  that  the  senate  should  pledge  itself  by  an  oath  to 
observe  this  law,  even  before  it  had  been  passed  by  the  assembly, 
<ad  that  any  senator  refusing  to  take  the  oath  should  be  excluded 
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from  the  senate  and  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  talei^s. 
Numidicus  was  the  only  senator  who  had  courage  OMVoghtt 
refuse,  and  he  went  into  voluntary  exile.  A  second  law  daaad 
the  foundation  of  a  certain  number  of  cdcmies,  and  Manm  m 
to  have  the  right  of  conferring  the  Boman  franchise  iqpcHi  tkv 
individuals  in  each  colony ;  a  third  had  for  its  object  to  win  tk 
populace  by  the  distribution  of  com. 

These  and  several  other  legislative  measures  were  bnni^ 
forward  by  Saturninus,  afid  the  year  passed  awmy  amid  tk 
greatest  atrocities.  When  the  time  for  the  elections  drew  mm, 
he  endea?oured  to  obtain  for  himself  the  tiibuneship  e  HM 
time,  and  for  his  associate,  Servilius  Glaucia,  the  oounlslap. 
C.  Memmius,  whp  came  forward  as  a  competitor  of  GhmciB,  WM 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Saturninus.  This  and  maaf 
other  excesses  of  his  party  at  length  induced  Marios  to  renooBCS 
his  connexion  with  Saturninus,  and  to  protect  the  repdUk 
against  his  mad  and  furious  proceedings.  The  consequeaee  was 
that  neither  Saturninus  nor  Glaucia  was  elected ;  but  tke  dia- 
turbanoes  were  so  great  that  the  senate  called  upon  Marina  ts 
save  the  republic,  which  he  honestly  did.  He  forthwith  csJfed 
the  citizens  to  arms,  and  Saturninus  and  his  assodatea  wen 
besieged  on  the  Capitoline  hill  where  they  had  taken  reftif^ 
After  some  time  the  want  of  water  compeUed  them  to  sorreiider 
nt  discretion.  Saturninus,  Glaucia,  and  all  their  acoompliees, 
were  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  Marius.  This  act  of 
justice  reconciled  the  minds  of  all  to  Marius,  who  was  fortker 
generous  enough  to  allow  Metellus  to  be  recalled  from  exfle. 
He  then  retired  to  the  station  of  a  private  person,  and  weal  to 
Asia.  The  year  B.C.  100  is  further  remarkable  aa  the  one  in 
which  C.  Julius  Caesar  was  bom,  on  the  12th  of  July. 

After  these  disturbances  there  followed  a  period  of  r600f«ry> 
though  not  of  peace ;  for  the  sources  of  the  diaease  were  not 
removed,  as  every  one  must  have  seen,  though  the  great  W* 
of  tlie  people  lived  on  heedlessly  and  carelessly.  The  tvo 
questions  which  had  now  become  of  the  utmoet  importanosb  nd 
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eome  settlement  of  which  could  not  be  evaded,  were  ihoae 

relating  to  the  courts  of  justice,  in  which  cases  of  a  public 

ebaracter  were  tried,  and  to  the  franchise  or  emancipation  of  the 

Italian  allies.     With  regard  to  the  former,  it  has  been  already 

obeerved  that  the  equites,  who  now  formed  those  courts,  were 

"beoome  as  corrupt  as  the  senators  had  been  before.    The  publi- 

cani,  or  farmers  of  the  public  revenues  in  the  provinces,  generally 

lielonged  to  the^dass  of  the  equites,  and  they  and  their  agents 

extorted  from  the  provincials  the  most  exorbitant  sums,  which 

tfaey  did  with  the  greater  impunity,  as  all  the  actions  brought 

against  them  for  extortion  were  decided  by  their  own  colleagues 

at  Bome,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  always  in  their  favour. 

Moreover  there  had  sprung  up,  among  the  equites,  a  jealousy 

aad  a  bitter  hatred  of  the  senate  and  of  the  governors  of  pro- 

Tinoes,  some  of  whom,  such  as  d.  Mucins  Scaevola  and  P. 

Kutilius,  were  honest  enough  to  protect  the  provincials  against 

the  avarice  of  the  publicani,  who  acted  like  privileged  robbers. 

All  attempts  of  the  provincials  to  obtain  justice  were  of  no 

avail.    At  length,  in  B.C.  91,  the  eloquent  and  talented  tribune, 

M.  livius  Drusus,  devised  a  plan  for  remedying  the  evil  by  a 

lafT  which  ordained  that  800  equites   should  be  chosen  into 

the  senate,  and  that  out  of  the  body  of  600,  half  of  whom  were 

senators  and  half  equites,  the  judices  or  jury  for  each  case  should 

be  taken.    But  this  measure  was  as  offensive  to  the  senate  as 

to  the  equites ;  for  the  former  thought  it  degrading  that  they 

should  thus  be  put  on  an  equality  with  the  equites ;  and  the 

latter,  in  addition  to  being  deprived  of  a  privil^e  of  which  they 

had  before  possessed  the  exclusive  enjoyment,  had  reason  to 

fear  an  investigation  into  their  scandalous  proceedings.     Drusus 

thus  gained  no  thanks  for  his  trouble.     He  contemplated,  and 

perhaps  even  carried,  several  other  measures,  in  one  of  which 

he  ^demanded  the  franchise  for  the  Italians:  but  before  his 

tribuneship  came  to  its  close,  he  was  assassinated  in  his  own 

house,  and  the  senate  repealed  all  his  laws.     Eveiy  one  at 

Bome  sai^  the  necessity  of  emancipating  the  Italians,  and  at 

t3 
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times  the  'Romans  were  willing  to  make  the  concession ;  \nd  as 
soon  as  private  interests  and  feelings  were  consulted,  th^  agaiB 
shrunk  back.  The  refusal  of  tne  senate,  and  more  espedaBr 
the  murder  of  livius  Drusus,  was  a  signal  for  the  Italians  to 
demand  by  force  of  arms  what  they  could  not  obtain  in  a  con- 
stitutional way. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  th^  war  to  whick 
these  circumstances  gave  rise,  let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  fordgn 
relations  of  Bome  at  this  time.    Notwithstanding  her  internal 
shocks  and  convulsions,  the  policy  of  Bome  in  reference  to 
foreign  countries  continued  to  be  the  same  as  before :  Bonm 
ambassadors  were  watchful  everywhere,  especially  in  Asia,  wbov 
they  interfered  in  the   disputes  between  nations  and  kings. 
Thus  Sulla,  who  was  sent,  in  B.C.  92,  to  receive  an  embmssy  of 
Arsaces.  long  of  the  Parthians  (it  was  the  first  transaotHm  in 
which  Bome.  had  been  engaged  with  the  Parthians),  restored 
AriobarEanes  who  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  of  Gi^ 
padoda,  and  drove  his  opponent  Grordias  from  the  ooontxy. 
In  B.C.  96,  Ptolemaeus  Apion,  the  last  king  of  Cyrenaicm  in 
Africa,  died,  and,  probably  not  without  some  secret  employment 
of  influence  by  the  Bomans  themselves,  bequeathed  his  flourish- 
ing kingdom  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Bome.    Hie  senate, 
however,  was  liberal  enough  to  allow  the  Gyrenaeans,  at  leas^ 
for  a  time,  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  independence. 
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THE  SOCUL  OR  MABSIC  WAR. 

% 

The  contest  which  now  broke  out  in  Italy  brought  greater 
suffmngs  iipon  the  country  than  any  of  the  previous  wars,  even 
that  of  Hannibal  scarcely  excepted.  Some  herself  had  fully 
deserved  the  calamities  with  which  she  was  visited,  by  refusing 
to,  grant  in  proper  time  what  was  fdily  demanded  and  could  not 
justly  be  withheld.  In  early  times  she  had  followed  the  system 
of  gradually  extending  the  franchise,  as  a  reward,  to  neighbour- 
ing places  which  had  rendered  her  good  sendee,  and  in  this 
maimer  the  thirty-five  local  tribes  had  been  made  up.  But  that 
system  ceased  about  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war :  had  it  been 
continued,  matters  would  never  have  come  to  the  point  at  which 
we  now  find  them ;  and  Boifie  and  Italy  would  have  been  spared 
a  war  rn  which  the  flower  of  their  population  perished. 

Many  Italians  resided  at  Home,  and,  though  not  legally,  yet 
gradually  and  silently  had  been  allowed  to  live  and  act  as 
Koman  citizens.  All  at  once,  in  B.C.  95,  just  at  the  time  when 
the  Italians  demanded  to  be  emancipated,  the  consul  L.  Lidnius 
Crassu.*  atfd  the  pontifex  maximus,  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  carried 
a  law  ordering  all  those  who  had  usurped  the  privileges  of  Bomaii 
dtizens  to  cease  exercising  them,  and  to  conduct  themselves  as 
citizens  of  the  communities  to  which  they  respectively  belonged 
— ^that  is,  as  aliens  resident  at  Bome.^  The  feelings  which  this 
law  excited  may  easily  be  imagined.  Tliree  years  later,  Livius 
Dnisus  undertook  the  dangerous  part  of  a  mediator  between 
Borne  and  the  Italians :  the  enthusiasm  of  the  latter  for  him  was 
so  great,  that  they  swore  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  in  which 

*  Aicon.  in  Cornel  o.  67,  ed.  OreJli ;  Cicero,  De  Off.  iii.  Wy'pro  Batb.  2U  24. 
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they  pledged  themsdves  to  obey  liim  unoonditioiuil]^, 
promised  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same.*  His 
opponent  was  the  consul,  L.  Mardus  Philippiu,  who,  hf 
stantly  irritating  him,  drove  him  to  extremes.  The 
of  Drusus,  which  we  mentioned  above,  threw  the  Italiaas  into  • 
state  of  the  greatest  exdtement :  all  their  hopes  were  blighted 
and  there  was  no  one  left  to  whom  they  could  look  up  with  eoB> 
^dence.  Th^  ill-will  against  them  was  very  general  at  Bone; 
where  they  were  looked  upon  as  rebels ;  but  the  better  put  of 
the  population,  including  the  senate,  saw  the  necessity  of 
cession,  and  may  be  said  to  hare  adopted  the  views  of 
Drusus :  the  equites  on  the  contrary,  from  their  hatred  of  the 
senate,  did  not  scruple  to  make  common  cause  with  the  rabhk^ 
who  thought  it  a  disgrace  that  the  Italians  should  be  placed  os 
an  equality  with  themselves :  and  instead  of  tiying  to  avert  ^ 
storm,  they  did  their  utmost  to  raise  it.  They  made  use  of  the 
tribime,  Q^  Yarius,  who,  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  his 
colleagues,  carried  by  main  force,  (for  the  populace  iqppeaied  u 
the  forum  in  arms,)  a  law  by  which  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  who  had  had  any  communication  with  the  allies 
touching  their  emandpation.  This  enactment  occadoneda 
many  law-suits;  and  several  distinguished  senators  were 
demoed.  But  the  Italians  had,  in  the  meantime,  made 
preparations,  and  were  already  in  arms.  This  war,  nansi^ 
called  the  Social  or  Mardc  war,  broke  out  in  B.o.  90,  and  lastsd 
till  B.C.  88. 

The  Italian  nations,  which  had  gradually  formed  themsdves 
into  a  confederacy,  determined  either  to  gun  the  frandiise,  or  to 
raze  Eome  to  the  ground  and  establish  a  republic  embracing  the 
whole  peninsula,  were  the  Piceni,  Yestinians,  MjumciBiaiiife 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Samniies,  Frentanians,  Hirpmiana,  Loos- 
nians,  and  Apulians.  The  Latins,  the  Latin  colonies  thronghoot 
Italy,  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Campanians,  fortunately  Iv 
Borne,  did  not  join  the  confederacy,  but  remained  quiet*    Ite 

*  Diodor.  Bxeerpt.  Vat^  p.  128,  ed.  DindoiC 
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dopaim  of  the  revolted  nations  held  a  meeting  at  Asculum, 
the  praetor  Servilius  Caepio  and  his  legate  Fonteius 
to  remonstrate  with  them,  and  to  persuade  them  to  disperse 
keep  the  peace^  but  both  the  praetor  and  his  legate  were 
murdfiored  in  the  theatre  at  Ascnlom ;  and  the  exasperation  of 
the  people  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  all  the  Eomans  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  place  were  put  to  death.  The  same  hostile  feeling 
esisf ed  everywhere,  though  it  was  not  everywhere  accompanied  by 
the  same  atrocities  as  at  Asculum.  The  confederates  declared 
that  all  Italy  should  form  one  republic,  with  Corfinium  for  its 
capital  under  the  name  of  Italica,  and  that  Borne  should  be 
destroyed.  The  new  republic  was  to  have  a  senate  of  500 
members,  two  annual  consuls,  and  twelve  praetors.  The  first 
oonaols  were  Silo  Popaedius,.  a  Marsian,  one  of  the  principal 
lastigators  of  the  war,  and  C^  Papius  Mutilus,  a  Samnite,  who, 
like  all  his  countrymen,  cherished  a  most  implacable  hatred' of 
the  Eomans.  The  commanders  on  both  sides  were  equally  great ; 
ao  alflo  were  the  exertions  which  they  made,  and  the  passions  by 
whidi  they  were  animated. 

The  Soman  consuls  of  the  year  B.C.  90,  L.  Julius  Caesar  and 
P.  Butilius  Lupus,  who  took  the  field  against  the  Italians,  were 
unfortunate,  and  the  advantage  was  decidedly  with  the  allies. 
Butilius  Lupus  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Marsians,  but  the 
legates  Sulla  and  Marius  were  more  successful,  and  the  latter  put 
Ike  Marsians  to  .flight.  The  only  thing,  in  fact,  which  saved 
Borne  was  that  the  Latin  colonies  remained  faithful  to  her ;  and 
in  order  to  secure  the  continuance  of  their  attachment,  the 
Boroim'i  granted  the  firanchise  to  all  the  Latins  by  the  celebrated 
Julian  law,  which  was  proposed  and  carried  by  the  consul* 
L.  Julius  Caesar.  This  law  applied  to  all  Latium  and  to  all  the 
Latin  colonies  both  within  and  without  Italy;  but  it  had  no 
reference,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  any  of  the  other  It^an 
allies.  This  prudent  concession  greatly  increased  the  Boman 
armies,  which  in  point  of  numbers  seem  now  to  have  suipassed 
the  forces  of  the  allies.  These  colonies,  scattered  as  they  were 
all  over  Italy  and  forming  strong  garrisons,  separated  the  enemy's 
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territories,  and  obliged  the  Italians  to  leave  troops  behind 
in  all  parts,  whereby  their  strength  was  broken. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  operations  of  this  war,  it  is  veeea- 
sary  to  divide  Italy  into  three  great  sections^  each  of  wiiidi  was 
the  soene  of  a  distinct  war.  The  first,  or  sonthem  part,  extcadei 
as  far  as  the  river  Liria  in  Campania ;  the  second  or  middfe 
portion  extended  from  the  river  Idris  to  the  frontiers  of  PieemiB; 
and  the  northern  consisted  of  Pioenom  itself  The  oonsol  G^ 
Pompeius  Strabo,  B.C.  89,  was  the  first  Soman  who  gained  mnj 
decisive  advantages :  he  defeated  the  Marsians  and  YestiniaBS, 
and  met  an  army  of  the  confederates,  70,000  in  number,  ia  a 
great  battle  at  Asculum,  where  he  completely  overcame  tbem. 
The  town  was  taken  by  storm  and  destroyed,  and  the  fate  of  its 
inhabitants  was  dreadfuL  Pompeius  Strabo  then  advanced  aooth* 
ward,  and  some  of  the  allies  submitted  to  him.  The 
army  in  the  south  was  commanded  by  L.  Julius  Caesar  and 
opposed  to  that  of  C.  Papius  Mutilus,  who,  after  the  oonquesetof 
several  towns,  transferred  the  war  into  Campania,  where  it  became 
concentrated  about  Acerrae.  But  there  the  Aomans  gained  no 
great  advantages.  The  army  in  central  Italy,  under  the  command 
of  Marias  and  SuUa,  who  subdued  some  tribes  and  took  Stabiae, 
was  opposed  by  that  of  Popaedius  Silo,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Teaiium,  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  B.C.  68.  The  ItalisBS 
appear  to  have  been  but  loosely  united  together,  and  one  natioa 
after  another  concluded  with  Home  a  separate  peace  for  ttsdf, 
either  because  they  could  not  agree  among  themselves,  or  because 
they  were  jealous  of  one  another.  Thus  the  Yestinians  aad 
Pelignians  submitted  to  Pompeius,  and  the  Marsians  also  sued 
for  peace,  so  that  in  the  end  only  ^  the  Samnites  and  some 
Lucanians  remained  in  arms.  The  TJmbrians  and  Etruscans, 
who  had  began  to  stir,  were  easily  pacified,  and  forthwith 
received  the  Eoman  franchise.  The  Samnites,  however,  coih 
tinned  the  war  with  the  same  vigour  and  perseverance  as  in 
former  times,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposal  of  peace: 
they  remained  in  arms,  and  afterwards,  in  the  civil  war  between 
Bulla  and  Marius,  joined  the  ktter     The  dangerous  enmitj 
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between  these  two  powerful  rivals,  and  the  hostile  proceedings 
of  Mithridates  in  the  east,  made  the  Eomans  anxious  to  bring 
tlfeswar  to  a  close;  they  accordingly  promised  the  franchise  to  all 
those  who  laid  down  their  arms.  The  war  was  thus  concluded. 
The  accounts  of  it  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  very  meagre 
and  UDsatisfactoiy ;  but  we  may  judge  of  its  character  from  the 
result,  for  Yelleius  Paterculus  tells  us  that  in  it  Italy  lost  no  less 
than  300,000  of  her  sons,  and  many  flourishing  towns  were 
changed  into  heaps  of  ruins. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  war,  B.C.  89,  M.  Plautius  Silranus 
and  G.  Papirius  Carbo  had  carried  a  law  granting  the  franchise 
to  the  dtizeDs  of  all  confederate  towns  in  Italy,  who  being  at  the 
time  domiciled  in  Italy  should  send  in  their  names  to  the  praetor 
within  sixty  days ;  and  in  the  same  year  Pompeius  Strabo  carried 
another  law,  which  conferred  the  Latin  franchise  upon  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  l^o.  The 
Ttanspadani  thus  stept  into  the  relation  in  which  the  Latins  had 
hitherto  been,  and  persons  who  were  invested  with  a  magistracy 
in  any  of  their  towns  thereby  acquired  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citisens.  The  great  question  now  was,  in  what  manner  should 
the  new  cttiEens  be  incorporated  with  the  Boman  state?  Were 
th^  to  be  distributed  among  the  thirty-five  existing  tribes  ?  or 
were  they  to  be  formed  into  new  and  separate  tribes?  The 
former  plan  was  proposed,  but  rejected,  because  it  would  have 
been  unfair  towards  the  old  tribes,  whose  members  would  have 
been  surpassed  in  numbers  by  the  new  citizens,  and  who  would 
accordingly  have  been  outvoted  by  them  on  every  occasion. 
Hke  new  citizens,  therefore,  were  formed  into  new  tribes,  the 
number  of  which  is  uncertain ;  some  say  ten,  others  eight,  and 
some  historians  conjecture  that  their  number  was  fifteen ;  so 
that  the  total  number  of  tribes  now  would  have  amounted  to 
fifty.  The  new  tribes  were  not  allowed  to  vote  in  the  assembly 
till  the  thirty-five  old  ones  had  given  their  votes,  so  that  in  reality 
the  influence  of  the  new  citizens  was  not  very  great. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THB  PIBAt  WIB  AGAINSr  MITHUDATaft-^aTIL  WA&  UrWIBIf  «ABIK 
AND  SULLA — SULLA 'S  DICIATOBSHIP,  LBGISLATIOV,  AlCD  AB»lCAnSB 
— SBOOITD  WAR  AOAIMSI  KITBRIDATBS. 


MiTHRiDATES  TI.,  sunuimed  Enpator,  whoee  fiither  had 
dered  the  Romans  considerable  assistance  in  their  n 
the  pretender  Aristonicas,  was  now  king  of  Pontns,  in  the  north* 
east  of  Asia  Minor.    He  was  a  man  of  great  mind,  azul  one  of 
the  ablest  generals  of  antiquity.    When  he  was  yet  reiy  jaua^ 
the  Romans  deprived  him  of  Phrygia,  which,  it  was  end,  tk^ 
had  given  to  his  father  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  but  wkkk 
he  had  in  reality  purchased  at  Rome  with  hisown  money.     The 
young  king  made  no  remonstrance  at  the  time,  but  quielly 
strengthened  himself,  and  extended  his  kingdom  as  far  as  ke 
could  without  coming  into  contact  with  the  Romans.    Hm 
latter  did  not  interfere  with  his  proceedings,  because  thi^ 
engaged  in  Italy  with  their  own  allies ;  but  they,  nevi 
kept  a  sharp  eye  upon  aU  his  doings.     About  the  end  of  tbe 
Social  war,  the  last  member  of  the  royal  family  of  d^padocia 
died,  and  Mithridates  gave  the  kingdom  to  Aiiarathes,  one  of 
his  own  kinsmen :  thereupon  the  Romans  stirred  up  Nloomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  to  attack  Mithridates ;  but  Nioomedes  was 
defeated,  and  Mithridates  placed  the  brother  of  the  defeated  bag 
on  the  throne  of  Bithynia.     The  Romans  now  openly  interfoed, 
and  addressed  Mithridates  in  a  tone  which  implied  that  ha  had 
committed  an  unjustifiable  offence.     They  forthwith  raised  thies 
armies  in  Asia  Minor,  which  were  formed  of  the  effemiiiate  and     J 
unwarlike  inhabitants  of  that  country.    They  were  unable  to 
cope  with  the  well-disciplined  troops  of  the  king,  aiid  woe 
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defeated.  Mithridates  now  advanced  westward,  meeting  with 
ocaroely  any  resistance ;  for  the  king  having  himself  received  a 
Ghreek  education  was  everywhere  welcomed  by  the  G;reeks  as 
their  deliverer  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Romans.  On 
one  day  no  less  than  80,000  Romans  and  Italians,  who  were 
living  in  the  various  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  by  the  command  of  Mithridates ;  immediately  aftei^ 
wbidi,  in  b.o.  88,  his  general  Archelaus,  led  a  large  army  into 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  where  most  of  the  important  towns,  and 
among  them  Thebes  and  Athens,  threw  their  gates  open  to  him 
with  the  same  readiness  as  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had  displayed  in 
weloommg  Mithridates  himself. 

The  massacre  of  the  Romans  called  for  vengeance;  and  as 
Italy  itself  was  threatened  by  the  invasion  of  Greece,  the  senate 
determined  to  give  the  command  in  the  impending  war  to 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Social  war  by  his  prudence  as  well  as  by  his  courage,  and  who 
iiad  gained  the  favour  of  the  people  by  splendid  games  and 
donations,  C.  Marius,  the  deliverer  of  Italy,  and  once  the  idol 
of  the  peqple,  was  now  a  man  of  seventy,  and  seemed  to  be 
forgotten.  But  his  ambition,  his  hatred  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
and  his  jealousy  of  Sulla  were  as  active  as  ever ;  and  being 
anxiotts  to  gain  laiurels  in  so  great  a  war  as  that  against 
Mithridates,  he  resolved  to  try  whether  he  could  not  deprive 
Sulla  of  the  command  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted.  With 
this  view,  he  entered  into  a  connection  with  the  bold  and  cunning 
tribune,  P.  Sulpidus,  who  surrounded  by  a  body  of  3000 
ghdiators,  whom  he  used  to  call  his  anti-senate,  carried  a  law  by 
which  the  new  citizens  and  the  libertini  were  distributed  among 
the  thirty-five  old  tribes.^  By  the  overwhehning  influence  which 
they  thus  obtained  in  the  comitia,  and  by  violence,  another  law 
was  passed;  appointing  C.  Marius  commander  in  the  war  against 
Mithridates.'     This  was  an  act  of  glaring  injustice,  which 
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naturally  exasperated  Sulla  ia  the  highest  degree.     While  ihem 

things  were  happening  at  Borne,  SoUa  was  stationed  witb  aa 

army  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  to  act  against. the  S^mnitfiy  who 

still  hM  out,  and  with  whom  he  was  anxious'to  bring  the  m 

to  a  dose  previooslj  to  setting  out  for  Greece.    When,  he 

apprised  of  the  prooeedings  of  Maiins  and  Salpidns,  he  at 

mardied  with  six  of  his  legions  against  Borne,  where  no  one 

prepared  to  meet  him,  for  nobody  had  expected  that  he  woeU 

act  in  80  readhite  a  manner.     When  he  appeared,  the  gates  wcfs 

immediately  dosed  against  him ;  but  both  the  gates  end  ^ 

walls  had  been  allowed  to  decay,  as  the  possibility  of  an  enoBf 

appearing  before  them  had  not  been  thooght  of  sieee  the  da^of 

Hannibal,  and  aooordingly  Sulla,  without  mndi  diffienlty,  entarai 

the  dty  with  two  legions.     He  and  his  soldiers  were  reoemi 

with  showers  of  stones  and  other  missiles,  which  were  throwo 

down  npon  them  from  the  roo&  of   the  houses.     But  hi 

succeeded  in  putting  his  enemies  to  flight,  and  marching  dove 

to  the  forum  made  a  very  generous  use  of  his  victory ;  for  after 

the  Marian  party  was  driven  out  of  the  dty,  only  Marina  and  his 

son,  with  P.  Snlpidus  and  nine  other  ringleaders  of  their  perfy, 

were  outlawed,  the  rest  of  the  people  being  spared.    Marius  fiad 

first  to  Ostia,  and  thence  along  the  sea-coast  to  Mintunae^ 

where  having  been  found  concealed  in  the  marshes,  he  was 

thrown  into  prison.    No  one,  however^  had  the  courage  to  put 

him  to  death,  and  the  magistrates  of  Mintumae,  therefore,  aenl 

a  public  slave  into  the  prison  to  kill  him ;  but  as  the  barbariaB 

approached  the  hoary  warrior  his  courage  failed  him,  and  the 

Mintumians,  moved  by  compassion,  put  Marius  on  board  a  boat 

which  carried  him  over  to  Africa,  where  he  remained  quiet  for  s 

time,  anxiously  watching  the  course  of  events  at  Bome. 

SoUa  was  so  far  from  taking  any  further  vengeance  during  the 
short  time  he  spent  at  Bome,  that  he  even  allowed  L.  ComehnB 
Cinna,  a  partisan  of  Marius,  to  be  elected  to  the  consulship  te 
the  year  B.C.  87,  along  with  his  own  friend.  On.  Octavius.  It 
may  be  that  Sulla  was  deodved  in  the  character  and  sentuaents 
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of  Ciima,  bat  it  is  also  possible  tbat  he  permitted^  bis  appoint- 
ment with  the  view  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  new  discord,  of  which 
he  hoped  toxeceive  the  benefit  afler  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic 
war.  In  b.o.  87,  soon  after  the  new  consuls  had  entered  *upon 
their  office,  SuUa,  as  proconsul,  went  with  his  army  to  Greece ; 
while  CI.  Pompeius  Bufos,  who  had  been  Sulla's  colleague  in  the 
eonsulshipb  received  Italy  as  his  province,  with  orders  to  con- 
duct the  war  against  the  Samnites,  to  counteract  Ginna,  and  to 
oo^perate  with  Gn.  Octavius.  Gn.  Pompeius,  the  father  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  who  was  at  this  time  commanding  an  army 
in  Apulia  against  the  Samnites,  now  received  orders  firom  the 
senate  to  give  up  his  army  to  Q.  Pompeius  Bufiis ;  but  instead 
of  doing  this,  he  secretly  incited  the  troops  against  him,  so  that 
vrhile  Ct.  Pompeius  was  administering  the  military  oath  to  the 
soldiers  he  was  murdered  by  them.  Gn.  Pompeius,  as  if  he  had 
been  innocent,  pretehded  to  investigate  the  matter,  but  of 
course  soon  allowed  it  quietly  to  drop,  and  retained  the  com^ 
mand  against  the  Samnites,  who  through  the  absence  of  Sulla 
gained  some  breathing-time. 

On  Sulla's  arrival  in  Greece,  Boeotia  submitted  to  him  at 
eaaily  as  it  had  before  submitted  to  the  Pontian  general :  he 
then  entered  Attica^  sending  a  part  of  his  army  to  lay  siege  to 
the  city  of  Athens,  while  he  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops 
began  to  blockade  Piraeus,  within  the  walls  of  which  Archelaus 
retreated  on  the  approach  of  Sulla.  The  besieged  defended 
themselves  with  great  skill  and  resolution,  and  the  Bomans 
ooiild  make  no  impression  upon  them,  until  the  spring  of  the 
year  b.o.  86,  when  Sulla  used  all  the  means  at  his  command. 
Athens  was  blockaded  and  all  its  communications  were  cut  off, 
so  that  the  famine  in  the  city  reached  a  fearM  height.  The 
city  was  at  length  taken  by  assault ;  and  soon  after  this  Arche* 
lauB,  despairing  of  success,  escaped  from  Piraeus,  leaving  the 
place  to  its  own  fate.  The  famished  Athenians  were  pardoned 
for  their  ancestors'  sake,  Sulla  being  a  great  admirer  of  Greek 
art  and  literature ;  but  their  city  was  plundered,  and  many  of 
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its  most  precious  treasures  were  sent  to  Borne :  among  tbeft 
was  the  library  of  Apellioo,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  tk 
only  complete  copy  of  Aristotle's  works.     Aft^r  the  greater  put 
of  Piraeus  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  Sulla  set  out  in  pmsot 
of  Archelaus,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  collected  the  scattered 
forces  of  Mithridates  in  the  north  of  Greece.     In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ghaeronea,   in  fioeotia,   Archelaus    was    complete^ 
defeated  in  B.C.  85  :  he  then  fled  to  Ghaicis  in  Buboea,  white 
Sulla,  who  had  no  fleet,  was  unable  to  foUov  him.     V^^ 
Mithridates  was  informed  of  his  reverses  in  Greece^  he  seoi 
strong  reinforcements,  and  Archelaus  thus  strengthened  letuian 
to  Boeotia  to  wipe  oS  the  disgrace  of  his  former  defeat,     hi  tk 
neighbourhood  of  Orchomenos  the  hostile  armies  again  met,  and 
a  second  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Sulla's  undaunted  persoiol 
courage  alone  decided  the  victory.    To  prevent  the  enemy  from 
again  escaping  to  Ghaicis,  SuUa  attempted  to  cut  off  bis  letreiti 
but  ArchdauB  nevertheless  succeeded  in  crossing  the  £unlN» 
Mithridates,  who  had  himself  to  sustain  hard  struggles  with  t^ 
Bomans  in  Asia,  began  to  lose  confidence,  and  ordered  Arch^Q* 
to  negotiate  for  peace  and  to  conclude  it  on  any  terms  he  coM 
SuUa  accepted  the  proposals  the  more  willingly,  as  during  his 
absence  things  had  taken  place  at  Bome  which  rendered  it  mo^ 
desirable  for  him  to  bring  the  war  to  a  dose.    The  negotiatioDBi 
however,  were  protracted  for  a  long  time,  during  which  SoU* 
undertook  a  successful  expedition  against  some  barbarians  tt 
Thrace  who  had  infested  the  Boman  province  of  Macedonia;  vb& 
peace  was  not  finally  conduded  and  signed  by  Mithridates  till 
B.C.  84,  when  Sulla  had  an  interview  with  the  king  at  Dardanus 
in  Troas.     Mithridates  surrendered  his  whole  fleet,  restored  aB 
the  Boman  prisoners  and  deserters,  withdrew  his  garrisons  fr^HB 
all  places  in  Greece,  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  wai 
confined  to  his  own  kingdom  of  Pontus.    Thus  Mithiidattfi 
after  having  made  enormous  exertions,   was  reduced  to  tho 
position  which  he  had  occupied  before  the  outbreak  of  the  wtf  • 
Owing  to  the  disturbances  at  Bome,  or  more  probably  to  the 
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dishonesty  of  the  senate,  the  peace  with  Sulla  was  never  formally 
sanctioned. 

In  B.C.  87,  immediately  after  entering  upon  his  consulship, 
Cinna  had  come  forward  as  the  head  of  the  Marian  party  at 
Borne,  and  carried  a  law  enacting  that  the  persons  outlawed  by 
SuUa  should  be  recalled.     In  order  to  win  the  favour  of  the  new 

■ 

citizens,  he  promised  to  carry  into  effect  the  law  of  Sulpiciu8» 
according  to  which  they  and  the  libertini  were  to  be  distributed 
among  the  35  old  tribes.  Great  numbers  of  the  new  citizens 
accordingly  flocked  to  Home  to  support  his  measures ;  but  his 
colleague  Cn.  Octavius  came  forward  against  him,  and  a  fierce 
struggle  arose  within  the  city,  in  which  Cinna  was  defeated  and 
driven  beyond  the  walls.  The  senate  then  issued  a  proclamation 
ficclaring  that  Cinna  had  forfeited  his  consular  dignity.  A  Boman 
army  was  still  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nola  to  check 
the  Samnites,  and  thither  Cinna  now  repaired.  The  soldiers 
who  had,  only  the  year  before,  been  led  by  Sulla  against  Borne, 
and  were  then  made  aware  that  the  fate  of  the  republic  was 
really  in  their  hands,  took  up  his  cause,  and  requested  him  to 
take  the  consular  ensigns  and  lead  them  to  Bome.  Meantime 
Marius  and  his  fellow-exiles,  who  were  recalled,  landed  in 
JStruria,  and  began  to  collect  an  army,  in  which  every  one  was 
enlisted  who  was  ready  to  fight  for  Marius,  freedmen  as  well  as 
citizens ;  even  slaves  were  promised  their  freedom  if  they  would 
join  his  standard.  After  his  return  from  exile,  the  aged  captain 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  and  numbers 
took  up  arms  for  him.  Foremost  among  them  were  Papirius 
Carbo,  who  joined  the  army  of  Cinna,  and  Q.  Sertorius,  who 
commanded  an  anny  by  himself.  Sertorius  was  the  best  and 
noblest  of  all  the  men  engaged  in  this  struggle :  he  joined  the 
Marian  party  only  on  account  of  his  abhorrence  of  the  ruling 
faction,  for  he  had  no  share  in  the  tyrannical  sentiments  of  his 
party.  The  city  was  defended  by  Cn.  Octavius  and  Cn.  Pompeius» 
who  had  been  called  away  from  Apulia,;  but  as  they  were 
attacked  by  three  armies  at  once,  there  was  little  hope  of  their 
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success.  Cn.  Sbmpeius,  who  had  rendered  himself  odioua  to 
every  one,  died  of  an  epidemic  disease'  which  broke  out  at  ths 
time  and  carried  off  thousands  on  both  sides.  Many  of  the 
Latin  towns  were  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  army  under  Cinna, 
and  Eome  being  completely  surrounded  began  to  suffer  froa 
&mine.  The  senate  was  at  last  obliged  to  negotiate,  and  to 
submit  to  all  the  terms  that  Menus  prescribed.  Cinna  was 
accordingly  re-instated  in  his  consular  dignity,  and  the  gates 
were  thrown  open  on  the  understanding  that  no  blood  should  be 
shed ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  rebels  entered  the  city  than  famished 
and  unhappy  Eome  became  the  scene  of  the  most  frightful  out- 
rages, of  plunder,  murder,  and  violence  of  every  kind.  All  whom^ 
Marius  marked  as  his  victims,  were  cut  down  and  no  mercy 
was  bhown.  All  of  the  Sullanian  party  who  were  unable  to 
escape  were  put  to  death,  or  made  away  with  themselves  in  order 
that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  many  also 
fell  by  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  multitude  and  slaves,  who  mas- 
sacred indiscriminately.  Among  the  illustrious  victims,  in  whose 
blood  Marius  quenched  his  thirst  for  five  days,  we  may  mention  the 
consul  Cn.  Octavius,  the  orator  M.  Antonius,  C.Julius  Caesar,  and 
d.  Lutatius  Catulus,  one  of  the  most  estimable  men  of  his  age : 
the  flamen  Dialis,  L.  Cornelius  Merula,  who  had  been  made  coDStA 
in  Cinna's  place,  bled  himself  to  death  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
Capitoline  temple.  The  butchery  was  carried  to  so  enormous  an 
extent  by  a  band  of  liberated  slaves  whom  Marius  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  despatching  his  enemies,  that  even  Cinna  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  and  on  the  advice  of  Sertorius  (»rdered  all  these  ruflSans 
to  be  put  to  death. 

After  these  scenes  of  terror,  Marius  caused  himself  to  be  made 
consul  for  the  seventh,  and  Cinna  for  the  second  time.  Marias 
always  believed  that  he  was  destined  by  fate  to  be  invested  with 
the  consulship  seven  times;  for  when  he  was  yet  a  child,  an 
eagle's  nest  with  seven  young  ones  had  fallen  from  a  tree 
into  his  lap,  and  some  soothsayer  had  told  him  that  the  seven 

*  Some  state  that  he  was  killed  bj  a  flash  of  lightning. 
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yoong  eagles  were  a  sign  that  he  should  be  consul  seven  times'. 
But  a  few  days  after  he  had  entered  on  his  seventh  consulship 
he  died,  on  the  13th  of  Januar}%  B.C.  86.  He  was  succeeded 
by  L.  Valerius  Elaocus,  who  was  forthwith  commissioned  to 
undertake  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates.  That 
•gainst  the  Samnites  had  been  concluded  the  year  before  by 
Ct.  Metellus,  who  at  the  time  when  Cinna  was  marching  towards 
Some,  had  been  ordered  by  the  senate  to  make  peace  with  them 
on  whatever  terms  he  could.  Peace  therefore  was  concluded  on 
condition  that  the  Samnites  should  receive  the  Eoman  franchise. 
All  Italy  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Ginna.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus, 
after  his  elevation  to  the  consulship,  proceeded  to  Asia  to  take 
the  command  against  Mithridates  out4)f  the  hands  of  SuUa;  but 
as  he  was  unpopular  among  his  own  soldiers,  on  account  of  his 
cruelty  and  avarice,  many  of  his  men  deserted  to  Sulla,  and  he 
himself  was  murdered  at  Nicomedia  by  his  own  legate  G.  Flavins 
Fimbria,  who  now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  and 
traversed  Asia.  Fimbria  defeated  several  of  the  generals  of 
Mithridates,  and  among  them  the  king's  own  son,  and  then  took 
possession  of  Pergamus.  Hium,  which  had  deoUred  in  favour 
of  Sulla,  was  next  taken  and  destroyed,  and  Fimbria  maintained 
himself  in  its  neighbourhood  until  the  arrival  of  Sulla  in  Asia, 
who  concluded  peace  with  the  king  of  Pontus,  in  B.C.  84.  When 
his  affairs  with  Mithridates  were  settled,  Sulla  set  out  against 
Fimbria,  who  was  encamped  near  Thyatira.  He  surrounded 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  gained  over  his  whole  army ;  whereupon 
Fimbria  in  despair  put  an  end  to  his  own  ezisten/w.  When  the 
field  was  thus  cleared  of  enemies,  Sulla  set  about  regulating 
the  affairs  of  Asia.  The  cities  in  which  the  Romans  had  been 
murdered  by  the  command  of  Mithridates,  he  pumshed  most 
sev^ely:  they  were  compelled  to  pay  down  at  once  20,000 
talents,  the  raising  of  which  threw  them  completely  into  the 
mwciless  hands  of  the  insatiable  Roman  capitalists  and  usurers, 
wh.o  utterly  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  country ;  in  whidi 
proceedings  ttey  were  assisted  by  the  Roman  soldiers.    Asia 
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tvas  80  much  crushed  by  this  blow,  that  nearly  a  whole  cefttmy 
elapsed  before  it  recovered  from  it.  But  Sulla  wanted  monej; 
and  was  little  oonoemed  about  the  means  by  whidi  he  jwocured 
it.  It  must,  however,  be  owned  that  during  his  war  in  Greece 
and  Asia  he  had  shown  a'  greatness  of  character  of  which  few 
men  were  capable  in  those  times ;  he  quietly  discharged  his  duties 
towards  the  republic  before  he  thought  of  taking  vengeance  on 
his  personal  enemies,  who  in  his  absence  destroyed  hia  houses 
killed  his  friends,  and  drove  his  family  into  exile.  His  duties 
towards  the  republic  now  being  discharged,  he  prepared  for  ha 
return  to  Italy.  His  army  consisted  of  no  more  than  SO,000 
men,  while  that  of  his  enemies  amounted  to  almost  seven  tbnes 
that  numb^,  and  contained  soldiers  of  such  excellenoe  as  the 
Samnites.  But  Sulla  had  confidence  in  himself  and  his  good 
fortune,  and  with  that  he  ventured  upon  his  bold  undertakiiig. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  B.C.  83,  he  returned  thrmigh 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia  to  D3Trhachium,  and  thence  to  Bran* 
dusium  and  Campania.  The  consuls  of  this  year  were  L.  Gor> 
nelius  Scipio  and  G.  Julius  Norbanus.  Ginna,  who  had  the 
year  before  been  invested  with  his  fourth  oonsubhip,  had  been 
murdered  by  hia  own  soldiers  at  Ariminum,  where  he  was 
assembling  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Sulla  in  Qi«eee ; 
and  Garbo,  his  colleague,  remained  sole  consul  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  actual  leaders  of  the  Marian  party 
were  Garbo,  Norbanus,  and  G.  Marius  the  younger,  who  had 
all  the  vices  of  his  father  without  any  of  his  redeeming  virtues. 
Had  these  men  known  how  to  act,  Sulla  could  not  possibly  have 
succeeded ;  but  they  were  not  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
party.  Sertorius,  the  only  man  of  great  ability,  soon  afterwudf 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  commenced  a  fresh  war  under  hia  own 
auspices  and  conducted  it  on  his  own  responsibility.  Hie  new 
citizens  had  by  this  time  become  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
their  rulers,  who  with  the  titles  of  republican  magistrates  acted 
like  tyrants  and  despots.  These  circumstances  facilitated  the 
progress  of  SuUa ;  all  the  regiments  composed  of  new  citisensi 
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whom  he  promiaed  not  to  depriye  of  their  newly  acquired 
priyileges,  went  over  to  him.  He  found  Norbanus  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Capua,  and  defeated  him.  He  then  turned 
against  Scipio,  whose  whole  army  deserted  to  him,  and  at  last 
Soipio  himself  also  declared  in  his  favour.  While  Sulla  was  thus 
gaining  a  firm  footing  in  Southern  Italy,  many  of  his  supporters 
took  up  arms  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  among  whom  were 
Metellus  Pius,  On.  Pompey  in  Plcenum,  and  M.  Lucullus ;  and 
bis  party  was  viotorious  everywhere.  At  Eome,  the  Capitoline 
temple  was  destroyed  by  fire  through  the  carelessness  of  its 
keepers. 

In  B.C.  82,  the  second  year  of  the  war,  C.  Marius  the  yotmger 
was  consul  with  Papirius  Carbo,  who  had  the  command  in  the 
north  of  Italy  against  Metellus,  Pompey,  and  Lucullus,  while 
Marius  was  stationed  with  his  army  on  the  frontier  of  Latium. 
In  the  Tidnity  of  Sacriportus,  Marius  was  attacked  by  Sulla  and 
beaten,  and  many  of  his  troops  deserted  to  the  conqueror,  while 
Marius  himself  escaped  to  Praeneste,  a  large  and  strongly  forti- 
~fied  town.  Sulla  followed  him  and  blockaded  the  place,  but  soon 
kfl  the  management  of  the  siege  to  Lucretius  Ofella,  and  went 
to  take  possession  of  Eome,  which  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Marian  party.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  praetor,  L.  Junius 
Damasippus,  the  democrats  at  Eome  had  cruelly  massacred 
many  of  those  who  were  favourable  to  Sulla,  or  were  believed 
to  be  so ;  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Sacriportus,  Damasippus 
killed  in  the  Curia  Hostilia  the  great  jurist  and  chief  pontiff 
Mudus  Scaevola,  with  C.  Carbo,  the  brother  of  the  consul,  and 
many  other  distinguished  senators.  The  perpetrators  of  these 
horrors  now  fied,  and  Sulla  entered  the  city.  The  consul  Carbo, 
who  had  an  army  in  Etruria,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  relieve 
Praeneste :  another  attempt  was  made  by  the  Samnito  general 
Pontius  Telesinus,  but  failing  in  this,  he  turned  towards  Eome, 
which  he  hoped  to  take  by  surprise.  Sulla  was  informed  in 
time  of  his  movements,  and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  Ist  of 
November  .uuder  the  very  walls  of  Eome,  near  the  Coiline  gate. 
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The  Sammies  fought  with  the  oonfage  of  despair*  hat  aftffi 
whole  day's  struggle  th^  were  defeated  so  oompletefy  tktf 
Pontius  Teleainus  made  away  with  himself.  In  him  MaxiB 
lost  his  last  hope :  he  attempted  to  esoape  from  Plraenesteliyi 
subtainmeouB  passage,  but  being  dLsoovered  he  killed  himidfi 
and  Carbo,  being  left  alone»  abandoned  his  army  and  lied  to 
Sicily.  Sulla  now  saw  Italy  cleared  of  all  his  enein]es»  td 
only  a  few  towns  continued  to  offer  him  any  reaistaiioe. 

The  manner  in  which  Sulla  made  use  of  his  Tietory  fiUed  Bo** 
and  Italy  with  horrors  more  appaOing  than  any  they  had  fcl 
witnessed.     In  the  battle  of  the  Ck>lline  gate  8000  Sanmtoi 
had  been  taken  prisdners,  all  of  whom  were  by  his  oonunii^ 
massacred  in  the  Circus.    After  the  death  of  Marios,  Fraenei^ 
was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  Lucietiiis  Ofelh^  sa^ 
all  persons  who  were  found  in  the  plaoe>  with  the  exoeption  of 
the  Boman  citizens,  were  put  to  the  sword.     The  Etnso* 
towns  which  had  supported  Carbo  surrendered  one  after  aD0thffi 
and  most  of  them  were  razed  to  the  ground.    But  the  bloodaM 
at  Bome,  where  Sulla  acted  as  a  pcdect  tyrant,  was  still  mcve 
frightful.  He  devised  a  new  and  unprecedented  means  <^  geiti^f 
rid  of  his  enemies :  he  set  on  foot  a  prosoription ;  that  is,  he 
drew  up  a  list  of  all  those  whom  he  wished  to  be  put  to  deatk 
and  set  it  up  in  public.     Any  one  might  with  impunity  kill  those 
whose  names  were  in  the  Ust,  for  whose  heads  indeed  rewards 
were  offered.    Their  estates  were  confiscated  and  sold;  9Bdi^ 
order  to  secure  himself  against  their  sons,  Sulla  got  a  law  psfl*^ 
by  which  the  descendants  of  the  proscribed  were  for  ever  to  ^ 
excluded  from  all  the  offices  of  the  republic    This  crnd  1*^ 
remained  in  force  down  to  the  time  of  0.  Julius  Caesar.    ^^' 
said  that  no  less  than  1600  equites  were  among  the  prosor9i>^ 
who  lost  their  lives.    A  spirit  of  revenge  and  avarice  droTe  1^ 
inhuman  victors  from  one  crime  to  another,  till  Q.  Catnlus  ft**"^ 
it  necessary  to  ask  Sulla  whether  he  meant  to  spare  any  ho0*' 
being  at  all,  and  to  remiud  him,  that  if  he  went  on  in  the  anoo 
way,  there  would  in  the  end  be  no  one  left  to  rale  over.    Cati6» 
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was  one  of  the  monstere  who  in  those  days  obtained  notoriety 
£oT  murder  and  assassination,  and  he  thns  acquired  a  taste  for 
tlie  crimes  ivhich  he  afterwards  committed  when  he  planned  the 
deetruction  of  his  own  country. 

Borne  had  not  seen  a  dictator  for  the  last  120  years,  but  the 
interrex  L.  Valerius  Flaocus  now  carried  a  decree  by  which  all 
the  past  acts  of  Sulla  were  sanctioned,  and  Sulla  himself  was 
appointed  dictator  with  unlimited  power  for  an  indefinite  period, 
that  he  might  reform  the  constitution  and  the  law.  Invested 
with  such  powers  he  began,  in  B.C.  81,  his  course  of  legislation, 
having  previously  made  some  alterations  of  minor  importance. 
First  of  all,  he  was  anxious  to  show  Ms  gratitude  to  those  to 
whom  he  owed  the  position  he  now  occupied.  Accordingly 
twenty-three  legions  had  colonies  assigned  to  them  in  Italy; 
that  is,  these  legions  were  discharged  from  service,  and  each 
legion  was  constituted  as  the  body  of  citizens  of  a  certain  town, 
the  whole  territory  of  which  was  given  up  to  and  parcelled  out 
among  the  legionaries ;  if  the  territory  was  found  to  be  insufficient, 
portions  of  the  adjacent  districts  were  taken  and  added  to  it. 
The  places  thus  made  over  to  the  soldiers  as  a  reward  for  past 
services  wiere  called  military  colonies :  they  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  estates  of  the  proscribed  of  those  towns  which  had  supported 
the  opponents  of  Sulla,  and  of  such  districts  as  in  former  times 
would  have  become  public  domain.  It  was  by  means  of  these 
military  colonies  that  Sulla  placed  his  power  on  a  solid  foundation, 
to  which  he  could  trust  under  all  circumstances.  He  next  con* 
ferred  the  Eoman  franchise  on  a  body  of  10,000  emancipated 
slaves,  who  received  from  him  the  name  of  the  Comelii,  and  were 
distributed  among  the  36  old  tribes.  Notwithstanding  his  high 
aristocratic  principles,  the  vacancies  which  had  occurred  in  the 
senate  were  filled  up,  not  with  members  of  the  nobility,  but  with 
equites,  and  even  with  vulgar  centurions ;  but  all  were  ready  tools 
m  the  hands  of  the  dictator. 

His  legislation  must  be  divided  into  two  branehes,  according 
as  it  had  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  or  to  the 

u2 
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crimiual  law.     In  respect  of  the  former,  Sulla,  like  many  otber 
men  both  in  ancieut  and  in  modem  times,  had  the  weakness  to 
believe  that  by  restoring  old  and  antiquated  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution he  could  revive  its  spirit  also.     In  this  belief  he  began 
by  curtailing  the  power. of  the  tribunes:  he  deprived  them  of 
the  right  of  proposing  legislative  measures  in  the  assemblies,  and 
of  holding  any  other  magistracy  after  the  expiration  of  their 
office.     The  judicial  and  legislative  power  of  the  comitia  tributa 
likewise  was  thus  abolished,  and  those  assemblies  retained  nothing 
but  the  election  of  the  minor  magistrates.     In  short,  the  tribu- 
nician  power  was  reduced  to  what  it  had  been  previously  to  the 
Fublilian  law;  that  is,  the  tribunes  became  a  mere  protective 
magistracy,  and  the  work  of  ages  was  undone.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  tribunes  had  gradually  acquired  and  usurped  a 
power  which  was  detrimental  to  the  safety  of  the  republic,  and 
it  was  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  confined  within  certain 
limits ;  but  Sulla's  reform  was  framed  in  an  improper  spirit,  and 
ran  counter  to  all  the  feelings  of  the  age.     The  consequence  waa, 
that  his  regulation  did  not  last :  it  was  repealed  in  B.C.  70,  by 
Cn.  Pompey.     A  second  great  change,  introduced  by  SuUa,  was, 
the  restoration  to  the  senators  of  the  power  to  appoint  from 
among  their  own  body  the  courts  in  which  cases  of  a  public 
nature  w^re  tried.     This  restoration  of  a  much  coveted  right 
ought  to  liave  induced  the  senators  to  show  that  justice  fared 
better  in  their  hands  than  in  those  of  any  other  body  of  men ; 
but  we  hate  express  testimony,  that,  during  the  nine  or  ten 
years  in  which  they  formed  those  courts,  justice  was  more  venal, 
and  bribery  was  carried  on  to  a  far  greater  extent,  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.     The  senators  in  fact  acted  as  if  it  had  been  their 
deliberate  intention  to  undermine  their  own  power ;  till  in  B.C. 
70,  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  divided  the  courts  equally  between  the 
senators  and  equites.     Sulla  further  increased  the  number  of 
praetors  to  eight,  that  of  the  quaestors  to  twenty,  and  that  of  the 
two  colleges  of  the  augurs  and  pontiffs  to  fifteen  each,  restoring 
\(t  these  colleges  at  the  same  time  the  right  of  filling  up  vacancies 
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by   cooptatio;  that  is,  lie  gave  to  eacH  college  the  right  of 

supplying  any  yacancy  that  might  occur.  ».  These,  and  some 

measures  regulating  the  administration  of  the  provinces,  were 

the  chief  reforms  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  restore  the  good 

old  times  of  Home ;  but  his  labours  were  foolish  and  useless. 

The  oligarchy  which  he  established  was  raised  on  the  corpses  of 

the  democratical  party,  and  was  made  for  an  entirely  new  class  of 

citizens  whom  he  himself  had  created,  after  having  extirpated 

the  old  ones  by  murder  and  proscription.     The  new  constitution 

was  not  rooted  in  the  institutions  of  the  country ;  it  was  not 

their  natural  and  spontaneous  offopring ;  obsolete  forms  had  been 

artificially  revived ;  it  was  a  mere  phantom  without  a  soul. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  constitutional  reforms,  his 
civil  and  criminal  legislation  was  excellent.  He  must  have  pos- 
sessed a  deep  insight  into  human  affairs,  or  have  had  most  able 
advisers ;  for  the  criminal  law,  which  had  hitherto  been  greatly 
neglected,  received  at  his  hand  a  solid  foundation,  upon  which 
all  subsequent  enactments  in  this  department  were  based. 

Tlie  Comelii,  his  emancipated  slaves,  formed  his  body-guard, 
and  ^eedmen  in  general  wiere  his  favourites  and  the  most  influ- 
ential persons  in.  his  retinae ;  so  that  it  was  a  courageous  act  of 
Cicero,  who  was  then  only  twenty-seven  years  old,  to  defend 
Hoscius  of  Ameria,  and  attack  Chrysogonus  one  of  Sulla's 
creatures,  for  persons  like  Chrysogonus  might  rob  and  murder 
with  impunity,  and  no  one  could  be  safe  against  them.     Such 
was  the  case  in  Bome  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy.     After 
having  made  all  the  arrangements  he  thought  necessary,  Sulla,  in 
B.C.  79,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  laid  down  the  dictatorship, 
and  retired  into  the  condition  of  a  private  person  at  Puteoli, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  blood- 
stained life  in  peace  and  luxury.    This  step  was  not  by  any 
means  a  bold  one ;  for  in  case  of  an  emergency  he  had  the  senate, 
and,  above  all,  his  military  colonies  to  fall  back  upon,  and  his 
opponents  were  crushed  into  the  dust.    Before  retiring,  he  offered 
to  render  an  account  of  his  proceedings ;  but  this  was  a  mere 
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fnrae,  for  wlio  would  haTe  dared  to  demand  it  ?  and  ham  C0^ 
he  have  answered  for  the  murder  of  the  800O  Sunmte  eiptifa^ 
of  46  oonrakn,  praetonans,  and  aedDes,  of  200  aenaioni  d 
1600  eqfuitee,  and  of  150,000  dtigena,  and  for  hia  lumiig  dnm 
numbos  of  industriona  and  peaceable  ooinntry-people  mtopoTOlf 
and  wietAednesa  merely  to  acquire  the  means  of  aati^pig  ^ 
reddess  and  greedy  TeteransP  He  did  not  lon^  aarrive  lis 
retirement ;  he  died  at  Puteoli,  in  b.g.  78,  at  the  age  of  sii^t 
of  a  disgusting  disease  called  phthiriasis,  probably  the  resalt 
of  his  debaucheries.  He  had  latterly  been  engaged  in  writisg 
in  Chreek  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  and  had  jnat  finished  ikff 
twenty*aeooBd  book  when  his  career  was  cot  off.  Hia  body  w 
conyeyed  to  Bome  in  a  solemn  procession,  and  the  whole  senate 
the  e<iuites,  imd  all  the  colleges  of  priests,  accompanied  it  to  ^ 
Campus  Martins,  where  it  was  burnt.  These  hononrs  were  not 
paid  to  him  from  any  feeling  of  esteem  or  a£Pection  on  the  pa>^ 
of  the  people,  but  from  dread  of  the  armed  soldiera  who  umicr 
the  command  of  Pompey  accompanied  Ihe  body. 

Italy  had  been  plunged  into  the  deepest  nusery,  hnt  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  democratic  leaders  it  was  not  the  soene  of  say 
fresh  war ;  and  during  the  few  years  of  Sulla's  dictatorship  it 
recovered  a  Kttie  from  the  severe  blows  which  had  been  inSidied 
on  it.    The  remnants  of  the  Marian  party  fled  to  Sicily,  Afncs, 
and  Spain,  where  new  armies  were  collected  and  the  war  was  sdU 
continued.     In  b.o.  82,  Cn.  Pompey  was  sent  to  Sicily,  where 
he  caused  Carbo  to  be  murdered  by  hired  assassins,  and  thus 
peace  was  restored  in  the  island.     In  the  following  year  he  went 
over  to  Africa,  where  he  defeated  and  slew  the  proscribed 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  king  Hiarbas  who  supported 
AbenobarbttS.    Although  Pompey  at  the  time  was  only  an  eqaes, 
and  no  more  than  twenty-four  years  old,  still  on  his  return  to 
Bome  he  was  honoured  with  a  triiunph,  and  Sulla  further  rewarded 
his  services  by  the  surname  of  the  Great.    The  war  with  Sertonui 
in  Spain  was  of  fer  greater  importance ;  but  we  shall  reserve  our 
acootmt  of  it  till  the  next  chapter. 
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In  Asia  a  second  war  with  Mitbridates  had  broken  out.     Soon 

after  the  departure  of  Sulla,  Mithridates  began  to  feel  that  he 

had  yielded  too  readily,  and  had  made  greater  concessions  than 

be  ought  to*  have  done.    As,  moreover,  the  Roman  senate  had 

nerer  signed  nor  formally  sanctioned  the  peace  condnded  between 

bim  and  Sulla,  he  refused  to  give  up  to  Ariobarzanes  the  whole 

of  Cappadocia  as  he  had  promised  tQ  do,  but  kept  a  part  of  it 

for  himself.     His  general,  Archelaus,  perceiving  the  diange  in 

his  master's  mind,   deserted  in  b.o.  88  to  the  Romans,  and 

prevailed  upon  L.  Murena,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Roman 

forces  in  Asia,  at  once  to  attack  the  king,  and  not  to  wait  till  he 

diould  commence  hostilities.    Murena  aeoordingly  marched  into 

Cappadoda,  and  plimdered  the  wealthy  temple  of  Comana.    This 

aggression  led  to  an  open  war,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  the 

vicinity  of  Sinope  in  which  Murena  was  defeated.   As  Mithridates 

showed  himself  willing  to  renew  the  peace,  ihfi  Romans  readily 

oonsented,  and  Mithridates  remained  in  possession  of  a  part  of 

Cappadocia :  he  also  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  te  Ariobarzanes. 

The  peace  with  Rome  was  condnded  and  ratified,  in  b.o.  81,  by 

A.  Gabinius,  whom  Sulla  had  sent  over  to  Asia  far  the  purpose. 
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CHAPTEE  XXDL 

THB  AITBMPT  OF  AmiLIVS  LBPIDUS  TO  RBSCIHD  THB  ACIB  OF  BUU** 
CN.  POMPET  THB  OBBAT^WAB  OP  8EBT0BIV8  lit  BPAtn-SFAtTit^ 
— POMPBT^S  OOMSULSHIP — THB  PIBATE8. 

Sulla,  by  his  tyraxmical  power,  had  smothered  the  fire  vIivb 
threatened  the  republic  with  destruction;    bat   it    was  tf» 
extinguished,  and  fuel  for  a  new  conflagration  was  not  wantmg- 
The  new  order  of  things  which  he  had  created  oonld  not  lonS 
survive  its  author,  for  all  social  relations  at  Borne  and  m  Its? 
had  been  upset,  and  the  old  agricultural  population  of  those 
places  in  which  military  colonies  were  established,   had  beeA 
either  ejected  or  reduced  to  beggtory :  in  many  instances  they  itf^ 
become  the  tenants  of  their  new  lords,  who,  in  their  reddessoea 
and  licentiousness,  soon  squandered  their  property,  and  irt** 
ready  again  to  lend  their  arms  to  any  one  who  might  Aooee  io 
pay  them.     It  would  have  been  very  easy  to  form  an  army  » 
reduced  husbandmen  and  military  desperadoes,  who  would  hs^ 
been  readily  joined  by  the  hungry  populace  of  Borne,  and  by  die 
great  number  of  exiled  citizens  who  were  only  waiting  for  ^fooe 
one  to  ph&ce  himself  at  their  head ;  but  the  person  who  attempt^ 
the  counter-revolution  had  neither  the  talent  nor  the  chaia<^^ 
requisite  for  such  an  undertaking. 

In  the  year  of  Sulla's  death,  B.C.  78,  the  consulship  was  la 
the  hands  of  M.Aemilius  Lepidus,  and  CLLutathis  GatoluSi 
two  men  of  very  opposite  characters  and  inclinations.  ^ 
former,  though  he  had  once  belonged  to  the  party  of  SuHb,  ^ 
had  enriched  himself  by  it,  was  now  become  its  impUcal^l^ 
enemy,  and  resolved  to  undo  the  work  of  Sulla:  Latatiw 
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Oatulus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  staunch  and  faithful  supporter 
of  the  edifice  raised  by  Sulla.  Lepidus  made  preparations  to 
get  the  acts  of  Sulla  rescinded,  the  exiles  recalled,  and  their  con- 
fiscated estates  restored  to  them ;  bat  in  order  to  prevent  any 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  two  consuls,  the  senate  made 
tham  promise  on  their  oath  not  to  take  up  arms  against  each 
other.  For  a  time  this  precaution  had  the  desired  effect ;  but 
when  Lepidus  had  gone  into  his  proyince  of  Cisalpine  G^ul,  he 
thought  himself  no  longer  bound  by^his  oath,  and  collected  an 
army,  whidi  was  joined  by  large  numbers  of  Etruscans  whose 
homes  had  been  destroyed  by  Sulla,  or  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  estates  by  the  veterans  of  the  dictator.  Lepidus  led 
his  troops  to  the  very  gates  of  Eome;  but  was  repulsed  by 
Catulus :  he  then  fled  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died  the  following 
year,  B.C.  77.  M.  Junius  Brutus  attempted  to  support  Lepidus 
in  Ghiul,  but  was  defeated  by  Pompey  and  put  to  death ;  and  the 
troops  of  Lepidus,  who  maintained  themselves  for  a  time  under 
Perpema,  afterwards  went  with  him  to  Spain,  and  joined  the 
army  of  Sertorius. 

la  the  meantime  Borne  itself  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the 

greatest  excitement,  for  the  attempt  of  Lepidus  had  stirred  up 

the  tribunes,  who  for  a  number  of  years  set  oil  their  engines  at 

work  to  recover  the  power  which  Sulla  had  taken  from'  them. 

In  B.C.  76,  the  tribune  Cn.  Sicinius  brought  forward  a  rogation, 

demanding  the  restoration  of  the  tribunician  power ;  and  in  the 

following  year  the  consul  C.  AureHus  Cotta  carried  a  law,  by 

which  the  tribunes  were  allowed,  after  the  expiration  of  their 

office,  to  be  invested  with  other  magistracies.    In  B.C.  74, 

another  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  all  the  laws  of  Sulla ;  and  in 

this  manner  things  went  on  until  Cn.  Pompey  in  his  consulship, 

B.C.  70,  passed  a  law  by  which  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was 

restored  exactly  to  what  it  had  been  before  the  dictatorship  of 

SuUa.*    In  the    same    year  the    praetor   L.  Aurelius  Cotta, 

»  Liv.  ^pU.  97  ;  Veil.  Pal.  ii.  30  ;  Peeudo-Aicon.  in  Cic.  JHv,  pp.  103, 
U7  ;  PIui.  P(mp,  22. 
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supported  by  Pompej,  aboliflhed  Sulla's  liw  respecting  the  fcfmiA- 
tion  of  the  courts  of  justioe ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  thenceforth 
those  courts  should  be  composed  of  senators,  equites,  and  tiie 
tribuni  aerarii.'  These  laws  were  earned  without  mueh  i^ypoai- 
tion,  but  especially  the  latter,  because  the  administration  of 
justice  had  been  so  grossly  corrupt  that  eyen  the  friends  of  SoUa 
did  not  yentture  to  oppose  the  new  measure.  Pompey,  who  had 
all  aloDg  been  a  strong  supporter  of  Sulla,  thus  overthrew,  or 
helped  to  orerthrow,  the  vbry  pillars  of  the  power  of  the  axisto* 
cracy ;  but  he  wished  for  popularity,  and  what  he  did  was  neither 
more  or  less  tluui  what  all  other  men  did  for  the  purpoae  of 
gaining  their  selfish  ends  and  rising  to  honours ;  for,  as  we  havo 
already  observed,  men  of  all  parties  began  their  career  by  courting 
the  favour  of  the  people,  whose  cause  they  afterwarda  abandoned 
as  soon  as  their  objects  were  attained.  The  fate  of  Bome  for 
many  years  past  had  been  inseparably  connected  with  that  of 
individuab  ^o  set  themselves  up  as  party  leaders,  and  aacrificed 
everything  and  eveiybody,  as  occasion  offered,  to  their  own  love 
of  dominion,  their  avarice,  and  ambition.  Such  thenceforth 
continued  to  be  the  case,  and  instead  of  a  histoiy  oi  Bome  we 
aow  have,  strictly  speaking,  only  the  histoiy  of  individuals  i  the 
republic  itself,  from  which  all  virtue  and  all  sense  of  tme 
patriotism/ as  well  as  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  gods,  had 
disappeared,  became  a  mere  arena  on  whidi  the  principal  raco 
struggled  for  power  and  influence. 

Pompey,  who  in  the  time  of  Sulla  had  been  most  wonderfully 
favoured  by  fortune,  was  now  rising  with  eoctraordinaiy  rapidity 
in  popular  favour.  He  possessed  considerate  talent,  and  was 
animated  by  an  insatiable  ambition.  There  were  times  in  whidi 
he  acted  with  true  generosity  and  greatness ;  but  at  others  hs 
was  mean  and  cowardly:  in  his  advocacy  of  popular  rights 
he  was  not  honest,  his  own  aggrandisement  being  always  upper* 
most  among  his  motives ;  and  he  never  was  a  sinceve  or  trusts 
worthy  fnend.    Along  with  him  were  springing  up  many  men 

'  Awori.  in  Piaon.  p.  16,  in  Cornel,  p.  67  ;  Schol.  Bob.  p.  229. 
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distfaiguiBhed  m  generals  and  statesmen,  some  of  whom  were  far 
mperior  to  idm  in  talent  and  ehaiacter,  and  aO  of  whom  were 
striving  to  reaeh  the  same  goaL    Among  them  was  L.  licinins 
liooiiniu,  a  man  of  excessiye  wealth,  who  enjoys  the  unfortunate 
reputation  of  having  made  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  Asiatic 
laxnries,  in  whidi  he  himself  indulged  Tsiry  freely.    His  gardens 
amd  buildings  were  objects  of  general  admiration ;  eren  parts  of 
the  sea  were  changed  by  him  into  dry  land  or  fish-ponds,  whence 
Pomp^  in  derision  called  him  the  Boman  XerxcHs.    He  was 
^stinguished  as  a  genend ;  and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  humane 
feeling  for  the  proyindals.    Another  person,  who  likewise  became 
prorerbial  for  his  wealth,  was  M.  licinius  Crassus,  whose  treasures 
gave  him  more  influence  than   either  his  talent  or  energy. 
But  by  far  the  greatest  of  all  Pompey's  contemporaries  was  0. 
Julius  Caesar,  bom  in  b.o.  100,  and  educated  at  Bhodes.     He  was 
equity  distinguished  by  his  good  fortune,  his  perseverance  and 
energy,  and  by  the  wonderful  comprehensiveness  of  his  mind;  for 
he  was  no  less  great  as  an  orator,  a  scholar  and  an  author,  than 
aa  a  statesman  and  a  commander  of  armies.     He  was  a  genius, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  man  of  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion :   ambitious  as  any  of  his  contemporaries,  but  free  from 
envy  and  jealousy.    M.  Pordus  Cato  was  a  man  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind ;  he  had  the  strongest  possible  aversion  to  every  kind  of 
tyranny ;  his  virtues  were  those  of  an  ancient  Boman  republi- 
can of  the  best  times,  and  hence  he  was  not  fit  for  the  age  in 
which  he  Ured :  when  in  the  end  he  saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
try  to  save  the  republic,  he  perished  by  his  own  hand  in  a  manner 
which  has  aecnred  to  him  the  admiration  of  all  ages.    M.  Tullius 
Cicero,  a  native  of  Arpinum,  was  six  years  older  than  Gaeaar. 
The  position  he  occupied  at  Bome,  and  the  influence  he  exercised 
upon  political  affairs,  he  owed  to  his  virtues,  and  to  his  eloquence, 
in  which  he  sorpaased  all  around  him.    He  possessed  a  great 
mind,  enriched  with  the  most  varied  acquirements,  and  was 
animated  by  a  genuine  lore  of  his  country  and  its  institutions ; 
but  he  was  not  without  vanity :  he  was  naturally  of  a  timid  and 
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wayering  character,  whence  he  had  not  always  reaolntion  axnii^ 
openly  to  declare  in  fiiTour  of  the  party  or  men  to  whom  he  vn 
in  his  heart  attached.  He  has  often  been  judged  of  far.nNS 
severely  than  he  deserves,  merely  because  all  tbe  drcomatancBi 
amid  which  he  lived  are  not  sufficiently  taken  into  ooBsidentioL 

All  these  and  a  great'  many  more  talented  and  distingiiiaW 
men,  who  grew  up  amid  the  storms  of  the  r^ublic,  render  tk 
age  in  which  they  lived  one  of  thef  most  illustrioas  in  the  naak 
of  the  human  race.  They  were  eiEu;h  more  or  leas  opposed  to 
the  others,  but  Fompey  above  all  possessed  the  art  of  convertzBg 
to  his  own  use  a  portion  of  the  glory  of  each,  bj  Ma  camdngsMi 
intrigues,  or  by  lus  boasting  and  violence ;  and  on  many  oocaakai 
he  displayed  a  pitiable  degree  of  vanity  and  meamieas  cvea 
towards'  those  who  were  sincerely  attached  to  him. 

In  the  year  B.C.  82,  when  Sulla  entered  Borne  and  oel^Hratedhis 
bloody  triumph,  the  praetor  Ct.  Sertorius  had  been  oommissioiied 
by  his  party  to  go  with  his  army  to  Spain  and  there  to  endea- 
vour to  maintain  their  interests.    He  was  joined  by  theromiiii^ 
of  the  Marian  party,  and  was  afterwards  supported  with  gttti 
enthusiasm  by  the  Lusitanians  and  Geldbeiians.      He  was  • 
native  of  Nursia,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabinea,  a  dietriet  ode- 
brated  for  the  preservation  of  its  primitive  virtues  and  simplicitji 
and  being  a  man  of  humble  origin,  he  owed  his  reputatioB  vA 
distinctions  to  none  but  himself.    He  had  the  good  of  his  oouiitiT 
really  at  heart,  and  had  joined  the  Marian  party  mei^y  beoaafl^ 
he  detested  the  injustice  and  intriguing  machinations  of  ihe 
aristocrats.     We  have  abready  seen  that  where  justice  required  it 
he  did  not  scruple  to  attack  the  proceedings  of  the  leading  0^ 
of  his  own  party,  and  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  saved  Bome 
from  the  murderous  hands  of  the  freedmen  of  Marina.     In  SptfB 
he  acted  on  principles  of  kindness  and  humanity,  by  whidi  be 
won  the  affection  of  the  Spaniards,  till  he  was  driven  to  cruelty 
by  their  own  treachery  and  fickleness.     In  order  to  seeore  their 
attachment  to  him  he  afforded  them  relief  wherever  he  coukif 
»id  attended  to  their  just  oompkints ;  he  treated  them  as  mttcb 
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as  possible  as  Bomans,  while  prerious  governors  bad  treated 
them  as  contemptible  provincials.  His  great  object  was  to  blend 
Spaniards  and  Bomans  together  as  one  people,  and  the  plan  on 
vhdch  he  proceeded  was  well  calculated  for  the  piu^se,  and 
might  have  produced  the  best  results,  if  the  Spaniards  had  acted  . 
with  unaidinity  and  fidelity. 

In  his  first  military  undertakings  in  Spain,  Sertorius  was  un- 
successful ;  for  an  army  which  he  sent  out  under  Julius  Salinator 
to  act  against  a  Sullanian  corps  east  of  the  Pjfrenees,  which  was 
commanded  by  C.  Annius,  was  defeated  by  treachery :  in  conse- 
quence of  which  his  own  position  become  so  unfavourable  that  he 
was  unable  to  maint^iin  himself  in  Lusitania,  and  in  B.C.  81  he 
crossed  over  into  Africa.     He  remamed  there  fo**  some  time,  and 
took  part  in  a  war  between  two  claimants  to  the  crown  of 
Mauritania.   On  that  occasion  he  collected  great  booty,  and  gained 
a  high  reputation  as  a  military  conunander.     He  was  just  on  the 
point  of  withdrawing  from  public  life  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  Canary  Islands,  when  he  was  invited  by  the 
Luaitanians  to  come  back  and  unilertake  the  command  of  their 
armies ;  for  in  his  absence  they  had  been  plundered  and  persecuted 
hy  Bomans  of  the  Sullanian  party,  and  his  brilliant  exploits  in 
Mauritania  had  filled  the  Spaniards  with  ireshconfidence.  Sertorius 
after  some  hesitation  accepted  the  invitation,  and  on  his  arrival 
in  Spain  both  Spaniards  and  Bomans  declared  for  him  wherever 
he  appeared.      The  Celtibeiians  also  took  up  arms  for  him,  and 
numbers  of  the  proscribed'  Bomans  flocked  to  his  standard  from 
all  parts.     His  aims  were  everywhere  successful,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  the  war  i«  a  proof  of  his  great  military 
skill  and  prudence,  as  well  as  of  his  undaunted  courage.     His 
intention  was  to  establish  a  new  Boman  republic  in  Spaii^  for 
which  purpose  he  formed  a  senate  of  800  members,  consisting 
partly  of  proscribed  Bomans,  and  partly  of  illustrious  Spaniards ; 
he  appointed  republican  magistrates  also,  in  imitation  of  those  of 
Borne ;  and  at  Osca  (Huesca)  he  established  a  great  school  in 
which  the  sons  of  distinguished  Spanish  families  were  educated, 
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the  popils  being  dreased  in  the  Boman  fiuhioiij  and  iiistnictodm 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Isngnages.  These  boys  beeame  at  the  warn 
time  a  sort  of  secority  to  him  for  the  fiddlity  of  tbe  Spanish 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards  was  immense,  and  aooording  to 
a  custom  of  the  oonntiy  thoosaads  of  them  croirded  anmnd  \m 
Yowing  to  live  and  die  with  him.  Whereyer  he  weot  hem 
accompanied  by  a  white  fiswn,  which  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Spaniards  with  superstitious  reverence,  and  believed  to  hsR 
been  sent  to  him  by  the  gods  as  a  mark  of  their  Bavonr :  thii 
circnmatance  also  greatly  enhanced  their  confidence  in  him.  Htf 
feeling  of  attachment  and  admiration  whidi  his  personal  qnalitia 
had  called  forth  was  thus  heightened  by  a  land  of  reiiiguai 
veneration. 

In  B.C.  79,  Q.  Caedlius  Metdius  Pius,  as  paxMxinsn]^  wadertook 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Sertorius,  but  he  and  all  his  lien- 
tenants  were  defeated ;  whereupon  Metelhis,  not  darings  to  attach 
his  enemy  in  the  open  field,  tried  to  wear  him  out.     In  b.c.  77, 
M.  Perpema,  the  legate  of  Lepidus,  joined  Sertorius  with  ^ 
army,  hoping  himself  to  act  a  prominent  part  in  the  war,  but  his 
men  compelled  him  to  submit  to  Sertorius.    As  MeteOos  m 
unable  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  enemy,  On.  Pomp^  cane 
with  a  fre^  army  to  his  assistance,  but  he  too  was  beatoi,  B.c. 
761,  in  the  battle  ci  Lauro ;  after  which  several  engagemcnta  took 
place,  without  anything  decisive  being  effected  by  either  ftxiy, 
though  the  Romans  were  generaHy  worsted.     Pompey  petitionsd 
the  senate  to  send  re-inforcements,  and  when  they  came,  in  B.C. 
74,  he  and  Metellus  laid  siege  to  several  fortified  towns^  bat 
without  success.    In  this  year  the  tiiird  war  against  Mithridates 
broke  out,  in  consequence  of  an  allianoe  conduded  between  Scf^ 
torius  and  the  Pontian  king,  according  to  which  the  latter  was  to 
attack  the  Romans  in  the  east,  while  Sertorius,  siqiported  by  tiie 
fleet  of  Mithridates  and  by  the  pirates,  contemplated  making  • 
descent  upon  Italy.    But  disunion  among  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  rebellious  spirit  of  some,  brought  aboot  a  change  in  tbft 
state  of  affairs,  by  which  Rome  was  saved.      The  oonduet  of  th* 
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Spapiards  made  SerioriuB  mupicioiis,  and  led  lun  to  aeU  of 

GrQ«liy,  one  of  whidi  in  particular  is  of  stich  a  nature  tliat  it 

caniiot  be  excused ;  he  one  day  ordered  all  the  jotmg  Spaniards 

ai  Oaca  to  be  put  to  death.  This  act  alienated  from  him  a  great 

many  Spaniards,  and  made  the  Bomans  in  his  retinue  also  become 

diaaSected.    ^^erpema,  who  had  not  been  able  to  carry  out  his 

ambitious  schemes  in  Spain,  now  wreaked  his  rengeance  on  Serto- 

rios  by  forming  a  plot  against  his  life,  in  a.c.  73.      In  order  to 

aax)mplish  his  criminal  plan,  he  incited  Sertorius  to  a  banquet 

at  Osca,  and  while  the  guests  were  at  table,  he  himself  and  some 

other  conspirators  fell  upon  and  murdered  him.    Numbers  of 

faithful  Spaniards,  who  had  sworn  not  to  surrive  him,  killed 

ihemselves  at  the.  burial  of  their  great  commander.    Perpemay 

who  thought  that  he  had  now  gained  his  object,  placed  himself 

at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Sertorhis ;   but  in  the  first  encounter 

with  Pompey  his  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself 

fdl  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  and  was  put  to  death.    In 

order  to  save  himself,  Perpema  had  delivered  up  to  Pompey  a 

number  of  letters,  in  whii^  some  distinguished  Bomans  in- 

Tited  Seortorius  to  come  to  Italy ;  but  Pompey,  too  generous  to 

reward  such  treachery,  threw  the  lettexs  into  the  fire  without 

making  any  use  of  them*    Peace  was  thus  restored  in  Qipam 

and  the  last  remnants  of  the  Marian  party  were  now  completely 

But  before  the  war  in  Spain  was  brought  to  a  dose,  another 
had  broken  out  in  Italy,  which  threatened  to  become  even  move 
fonnididile,  and  was  certainly  far  more  destructive  to  the  pros* 
penfy  of  Italy,  for  it  was  carried  on  by  revolted  gladiators  and 
slaves.  Among  the  daves  scattered  all  over  Italy,  there  were 
many  thousands  who  had  once  lived  in  luxury,  and  had  enjoyed 
a  better  education  than  their  present  masters ;  many  had  even 
distinguished  themaehes  in  the  wars  against  the  Bomans.  Sudi 
men  must  have  been  filled  with  rage  and  indignation  at  their 
wretched  and  revolting  condition.  The  ablest  among  them  were 
trained  by  their  masters  in  certain  establishments  called  ludi 
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gladudom^  or  gkdiaior-schools,  to  amuise  the  Bonian  populace  at 
the  public  games  with  their  cruel  and  bloody  contests  in  the 
Circus.     In  B.C.  73,  about  seventy  such  gladiators,  headed  by 
SpartacuB,  a  Thracian,  broke  forth  from  a  gladiator-school  at 
Capua.    Their  leader  was  a  very  able  man,  and  well  fitted  for 
the  daring  enterprise  he  ventured  upon.    They  first  took  up 
their  position  on  Mount  Vesuvius,  whence  they  made  predatory 
excursions  for  the  purpose  of  providing  themselves  with  arms 
and  ammunition.     When  they  felt  strong  enough,  they  gave  the 
signal  for  a  general  insurrection  of  the  gladiators  and  slaves,  to 
whom  liberty  was  held  out  as  a  reward ;  and  in  a  short  time 
Spartacus  had  an  army  of  no  less  than  1 0,000  slaves,  all  of 
whom  were  provided  with  arms.     Spartacus  had  two  sub-com- 
manders of  his  forces,  Crixus  and  Oenomaus,  both  Gauls,  who 
had  likewise  been  slaves,  and  now  took  fearful  vengeance  upon 
that  free  population,  which  had  kept  them  in  bondage.     The  free 
inhabitants  of  Italy  had  been  so  greatly  reduced  in  numbers 
in  the  time  of  Sulla,  that  no  effectual  resistance  could  be  made 
to  the  insurgents :  all  the  parts  of  southern  Italy  that  woe  visited 
by  them,  were  ravaged  and  laid  waste  without  mercy,  and  many 
flourishing  towns  were  dianged  into  heaps  of  ashes.    The  oonsub 
of  the  year  B.C.  72  were  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  the  slaves  gained 
victory  upon  victory.     Spartacus  advanced  as  far  north  as  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  probably  with  the  view  of  settUng  in  Gaul,  and 
defeated  C.  Cassius  who  had  the  command  in  Cisalpine  Gaul; 
but  his  hordes  compelled  him  to  go  back,  because  they  wanted 
to  sack  and  plunder  Home.    At  this  moment,  B.C.  7 1,  the  praetcv. 
M.  Lidnius  Crassus,  received  the  command  against  Spartacoa, 
who  was  marching  southward  with  the  intention  of  rousing  the 
slaves  in  Sicily.     Crassus  overtook  Spartacus  near  PetiUa  in 
Lucania.    A  battle    was  fought  there,  in  which  the  slaves 
raged  like  lions  in  despair ;  but  when  their  leader  had  fallen, 
they  lost    all    hopes.    The  victory    of   Crassus    was    owing 
more  to  the  division  of  the  slaves  into  three  armies,  than 
to  his  own  skill.     The  bodies  or  the  limbs  of  the  slain  wen 
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impaled  along  the  high  roads  in  southern  Italy,  to  strike  terror 

into  their  fellow-bondsmen,  and  only  5000  of  the  slaves  are  said 

to  have  escaped  to  the  north  of  Italy.     There  they  fell  in  with 

Pompey,  who  was  just  returning  from  Spain,  and  who  completely 

cat  them  to  pieces.    The  south  of  Italy  was  in  a  most  deplorable 

condition  after  this  war,  for  the  free  population  was  almost 

extirpated :  many  towns,  such  as  Nola,  Thurii,  Grumentum,  and 

many  others,  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  country  was  cut 

up  into  a  number  of  deserted  districts ;  which  for  a  long  time 

after  served  only  as  pasture  lands.    The  south  of  Italy  never 

recovered  from  these  fearful  devastations. 

At  the  time  when  Pompey  returned  from  Spain  he  was  only 

thirty-five  years  old,  and  had  not  yet  been  invested  with  any 

curule  office.     But  he  enjoyed  the  highest  possible  popularity, 

which  was  the  fruit  of  his  reputation  as  a  general ;  for  he  had 

distinguished  himself  in  the  Social  war,  and  in  the  war  against 

the  Marian  party  in  Sicily  and  Africa ;  he  had  brought  to  a  close 

the  great  war  against  Sertorius ;  and  on  his  way  home  he  had 

completed  the  victory  over  the  slaves,  thus  snatching  away  a 

portion  of  the  laurels  which  were  in  reality  due  to  his  rival  Grassus. 

He  now  sued  for  the  consulship,  which  he  received- for  the  year 

B.C.  70  along  with  Crassus.    The  jealousy  and  rivalry  existing 

between  these  two  men  made  the  Romans  tremble  lest  they 

should  take  up  arms  against  each  other ;  but,  towards  the  end 

of  their  consulship,  they  were  prevailed  upon  by  the  senate  to 

matce  a  reconciliation,  which  was  never  afterwards  disturbed. 

From  the  time  when  Pompey  entered  on  his  consulship  he  did 

everything  he  could  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  people :  it  was 

with  this  object  in  view  that  he  restored  the  power  of  the  tribunes, 

and  assisted  L.  Aurelius  C!otta  in  his  regulations  concerning  the 

courts  of  justice.     By  these  acts,  however,  he  n&turally  drew^ 

upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  thd  party  to  which  he  belonged.* 

But  party  interests  were  not  listened  to  when  they  came  in 

conflict  with  those  of  personal  aggrandisement.     Pompey  also 

'  Ptendo-Asoon.  in  (He.  Divin.  in  CaeciL  p.  147. 
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caused  a  oensas  to  be  institated,  a  Boeasore  wbicb  bad  ben 
neglected  for  the  last  sixteen  years ;  and  he  not  only  had  hiiDtctt 
enroUed  as  a  simple  eques,  but  paraded  himself  aa  saoh.  kadiqf 
his  horse  in  the  procession  like  the  other  equitea.  He  furUicr 
delighted  the  people  with  maguifioent  games,  whidi  lasted  firaa 
the  15th  till  the  29th  of  August  His  oolle(igae»  Gns«U| 
endeaTOured  to  x)utbid  him  for  public  favour,  by  means  of  bit 
immense  wealth ;  to  this  end  he  distributed  large  quantitjes  d 
ccHTi  among  the  people,  and  feasted  them  at  ten  thousand  tabia 
in  public.  After  the  expiration  (tf  his  consulship  Pompey  did 
not  undertake  the  administration  of  any  province,  bat  remained 
for  two  years  at  Rome  in  a  private  station,  living  in  prino^ 
splendour,  and  eigoying  the  fiune  which  he  had  aoquiradi 

An  opportunity  for  further  gratifying  his  ambition  was  offered 
to  him  in  the  war  against  the  pirates.    For  some  time  past  aB 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  infested  by  swarms  of 
pirates,  who  carried  on  their  robberies  with  the  greater  imponi^ 
because  Rome  had  no  powerful  navy,  and  because  the  raters  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  were  kept  in  inactivity  by  mutual  jeakmssr. 
The  number  of  pirates  thus  increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  and 
there  was  no  part  of  the  sea  or  its  coasts  from  Syria  to  the 
pillars  of  Hereules  that  was  safe  against  them.    Th«r  principal 
strongholds  were  in  Gilieia  and  Isauria,  but  they  were  joined 
also  by  Syrians,  Cyprians,  Cretans,  Famphylians,  and  by  Gredoi 
from  the  maritime  towns  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greeoe.     IhcgF 
possessed  fortresses  and  large  warehouses,  iu  which  they  d^MMtted 
their  plunder;  and  they  are  said  to  have  had  upwards  of  * 
thousand  vessels  manned  with  experienced  sailors  and  bold 
marines.      They  not  only  attacked  merchant-vessela  and  tran> 
sports,  but  frequently  landed  on  the  coasts  oi  Italy,  and  in  the 
very  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  where  towns  and  villas  ware 
plundered,  and  men,  cattle,  and  goods  of  every  deecription  eaxried 
<^,  so  that  Rome  itself  was  threatened  with  famine.     On  one 
occasion  the  pirates  burnt  the  Roman  ships  in  the  port  of  Ostia, 
and  for  some  time  roved  about  in  Latium  dividing  the  booty 
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among  themselves  witli  perfect  impunity.     In  the  neighhomrhood 

of  Misenum  on  the  Appian  road  they  carried  off  the  daughter  of 

M.  Antonius,  the  son  of  the  orator  and  father  of  the  triumvir; 

Such  a  state  of  things  required  energetic  measures.    The  Bomans 

began  to  act  against  the  pirates  as  early  as  the  year  B.C.  78 ;  and 

P.  Servilius,  who  received  the  command,  continued  his  operaiioDB 

for  "Several  years.    He  subdued  the  Isauzians  (whence  he  was 

,  called  Servilius  Isauricus),  and  took  some  of  the  towns  which 

.  were  in  the  possession  of  the  pirates.    In  B.C.  78,  the  above* 

mentioned  M.  Antonius,  a  man  notorious  for  his  avarice  and 

cruelty,   succeeded  Servilius.     He  carried  on  the  war  more 

especially  against  Crete,  either  from  a  desire  to  enrich  himself 

.  there,  or  because  the  Cretans  had  really  taken  part  in  the 

proceedings  of  the  pirates ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  died 

.   the  year  after.     In  B.C.  70,  the  praetor  L.  MeteQus  gained 

several  advantages  over  them,  in  and  about  Sicily;  and  two 

years  later,  undertook  a  second  war  against  Crete,  which  after  a 

long  and  severe  struggle  he  subdued  in  B.C.  67,  whence  he  was 

honoured  with  the  surname  of  Creticus. 

AH  these  efforts  produced  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  pirates^ 

and  before  Metellus  had  conducted  the  Cretan  war  to  a  dose, 

the  tribune,  A.  Gabinius^  in  B.C.  67,  brought  forward  a  rogation 

direcUng  that  Pompey^  should  be  invested  for  three  years  with 

the  supreme  command  over  aU  parts  and  coasts  of  the  Mediter* 

ranean,  to  a  distance  of  400  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  with 

power  to  take  as  many  officers,  legions,  ships,  and  as  much 

money  as  he  might  think  proper.      This  ertraordinary  and 

nnconstitutional  measure,  which  endangered  the  existence  of  the 

republic,  was  carried,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  such 

men  as  QL  Hortensius  and  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus.    The  tribones 

thus  evinced  their  gratitude  for  what  Fompey  had  done  for 

them,  by  investing  him  with  greater  power  than  any  Boman 

had  ever  before  possessed;  but  the  brilliant  success  with  which 

^  Pompejr  wu  either  ezpreael j  men-     enoogli  hfnted  at    Dion.  Ga«.  zzzvi, 
tioned  in  the  bill,  or  at  least  clearly     6;  Yell.  Pat  ii.  81 ;  Plut  Pomp.  25. 
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his  undertaking  was  crowned  jastified  the   expectations  v^ 
the  people  entertained  of  him,  and  it  does   csredit  to  Fomp^ 
that  he  did  not  abuse  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  maka| 
himself  a  tyrant.     This  period  is  the  mostglorious  in  the  w\fk 
life  of  Pompey.     His  prudence,  skill,  and  qaickness  of  adxa^ 
are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.     He  had  a  large  number  of 
legates  commanding  under  him,  and  stationed  in  all  parts  of  tk 
sea.     He  began  his  preparations  towards  the  end  of  the  winter, 
entered  upon  his  operations  in  the  beginning  of  spring;  and  h; 
about  the  middle  of  summer  the  whole  Mediterranean  vat 
cleared.     I>uring  the  first  forty  days  of  his  campaign  he  swtff 
the  pirates  before  him  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  coet 
of  Spain  as  far  as  Italy,  and  drove  them  from  all  their  reo^sa 
He  then  made  a  short  stay  at  Rome,  and  in  forty-nine  wf» 
days,  as  if  he  had  drawn  a  net  around  them,  he  drove  the  pinto 
from  Italy  and  Sicily  into  the  Cilidan  sea,  where  he  defealtd 
them.     Many  of  the  pirates  were  taken  prisoners  or  killed,  the 
rest  surrendered.     He  demolished  their  ships,  and  then  landed 
in  Cilida,  where  he  destroyed  their  strongholds.     The  wbok 
campaign  was  finished  in  about  three  months.     The  sabmisaioB 
of  the  pirates  was  owing,  in  a  great'  measure,  to  the  humso^ 
manner  in  which  Pompey  treated  them ;  for  they  had,  probMji 
been  driven  to  their  mode  of  life  by  poverty  and  the  impossibility 
of  gaining  their  living  m  any  other  way.     Pompey  sent  them  •* 
colonists  into  inland  towns  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  where 
they  were  provided  with  the  means  of  living  in  a  creditabb 
manner  and  would  be  properly  watched.    The  Oilician  town  of 
Soli  received  from  the  conqueror  the  name  of  VompaopoB- 
While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  ^ 
Cretans,  who  were  hard  pressed  and  crueUy  treated  by  MeteDu^ 
sent  a  message  to  Pompey,  offering  to  surrender  to  him  if  ^ 
would  come  over,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  « 

• 

Metellus.  But  Pompey  had  no  time  to  spare ;  and  Metellus,  v^ 
spite  of  the  command  of  Pompey  to  withd)*aw  from  the  isUnd, 
completed  its  subjugation,  for  which  he  afterwards  celebrated  ft 
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uriumph.  Afler  'the  conclusion  of  the  war  against  the  pirates, 
-'Pompey  did  not  return  to  Borne,  but  remained  in  Asia,  probably 
'^witb.  a  view  to  obtain  the  command  against  Mithridates  also,  for 

-  be  could  rely  upon  the  zeal  of  his  partisans  at  Bome ;  his  time 

-  in  Asia  was  occupied  in  making  various  regulations  in  the  towns 
'  wliich  he  had  conquered. 
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CHAPTEK  XXX. 

THB  TBIBD  WAR  AGAINST  HITH&IDATBB— WAK  AGAIltST    THB   THXACU^ 

At  the  period  when  Pompey  gained  his  glorious  victory  o^ 
the  pirates,  the  republic  had  for  some  time  been  inTolved  ia  i 
fresh  war  against  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  whidi  arose  out  > 
that  against  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and  lasted  altogether  for  nei^ 
ten  years.     In  B.C.  74,  Sertorius  sent  two  proscribed  Boid«b> 
to  Mithridates  to  form  an  allianoe  with  him,  and  stir  him  (? 
against  Borne.    The  king  was  to  assist  Sertorius  with  his  df^ 
and  in  case  of  their  combined  efforts  succeeding,  he  was  to  han 
the  sovereignty  of  all  Asia.     In  the  same  year  NioomeJet,  iuig 
of  Bithynia,  died,  having  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Boaa» 
people.     Mithridates,  encouraged  by  the  offer  of  Sertorius,  iKrf 
only  refused  to  recognise  this  bequest,  but  resolved  to  wage  wir 
against  the  Bomans  with  all  the  powers  he  possessed.     Bes^ 
his  kingdom  of  Pontus,  he  ruled  over  a  part  of  Cappadocia;  and 
a  number  of  princes,  east  and  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  ftr  Jf 
the  river  Dniester,  were  in  alliance  with  him,  or  stood  to  him  m 
the  relation  of  vassals.     He  himself  had  enormous  treasures^  <"" 
a  well-disciplined  aimy  of  166,000  men;  and  he  could  rely  upoB 
the  co-operation  of  the  pirates  as  well  as  of  Sertorius. 

He  began  the  war  by  invading  Bithynia,  whereupon  tk 
Boman  senate  sent  the  consul,  M.  Aiurelius  Gotta,  with  an  annj 
into  Asia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Chalcedon  the  hostile 
toTmies  met,  and  the  Bomans  were  defeated.  Cotta  took  refbge 
within  the  walk  of  the  town,  in  the  harbour  of  which  Mithridaftei 
soon  afterwards  burnt  the  Boman  fleet  The  king  then  took 
Heraclea,  and  laid  siege  to  the  wealthy  and  populous  town  ^ 
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Oyzicos,  which  he  intended  to  make  his  starting  point  for  the 

conquest  of  all  Asia  Elinor.     But  the  inhabitants  of  Cyzicus 

remained  faithful- to  Home,  and,  though  unassisted,  defended 

tliemselves  bravely  and  resolutely,  repelling  every  attack  of  the 

enemy.     While  the  siege  was  going  on,  L.  Lidnius  Lucullus^  the 

csolleague  of  Cotta,  arrived  in  Asia  with  a  fresh  army;  and 

Mithridates,  who  had  been  lingering  too  long  before  Cyzicus, 

soon  discovered  that  LuouUus  had  cut  him  off  from  all  supplies 

of  provisions.      After  having  sustained  some  severe  losses  in 

the  engagements  with  his  adversary,  the  king  retreated,  hasten^ 

ing  to  Nicomedia  and  thence  to  Sinope.    Lucullus  pursued  his 

enemy,  who  seems  to  have  almost  lost  his  senses,  and  was  unable 

I   to  maintain  himself  anywhere.    At  Sinope,  however,  he  again 

assembled  his  troops;  and  in  an  engagement  of  his  cavalry 

with  the  Romans,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cabira,  gained  som* 

advantages :  but  all  was  of  no  avail ;  he  soon  afterwards  fled  to 

Comana,  and  thence  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia. 

Tigranes  for  some  time  refused  to  give  him  any  support,  but  in 

the  end  consented  to  do  so. 

Lucullus,  in  the  meantime,  entered  Pontuj,  where  the  towns, 

though  they  defended  themselves  gallantly,  were  compelled  to 

surrender  one  after  another,  because  the  armies  which  ought  to 

have  protected  them  were  dispersed:    60,000  of  the  king's 

subjects  are  said  to  have  been  killed  in  this  campaign.     After 

having  completed  the  conquest  of  Pontus,  Lueullus  spent  some 

time  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  newly-acquired  countries, 

and  in  the  meanwhile  sent  Appius  Claudius  to  Tigranes  to 

persuade  him  to  deliver  up  his  father-in-law  to  the  Romans : 

this  being  refused,  Lucullus  at  length,  in  B.C.  69,  crossed  the 

rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and   besieged  Mithridates  and 

Tigranes  in  Tigranocerta.    The  host  of  Asiatic  soldiers  there 

assembled  were  dispersed  like  chaff,  and  the  city,  with  its 

immense  treasures,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.    Tigranes^ 

having  thrown  away  his  diadem  in  order  that  he  might  not 

be  recognised,  took  to  flight;    and  the  defeated  kings  then 
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endeaToored  to  gain  the  support  of  Phraates,  Hmg  ai  tk 
Parthians.  Tigranes,  h6weyer,  made  another  stand  agamst  tk 
Bomans  at  Artaxata,  where  he  was  again  ddeated  ;  and  LooiiBbi 
then  took  possession  of  Niaibis,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia, 
he  spent  the  winter  of  B.C.  68  and  67.  Vflale  he  was 
there,  an  insurrection  broke  out  among  his  troops,  wfaieh  ttd 
been  stirred  up  by  P.  Clodius,  his  own  brother-in-law,  wbose 
conduct  already  plainly  indicated  the  detestable  career  he  after- 
wards pursued.  The  insurrection  commenoed  amon^  the 
veterans  of  Valerius  Flaccus  (FalerioHi),  who  had  been  serving 
in  Asia  for  many  years,  and  now  demanded  to  be  sent  home. 
Lucullus,  it  is  true,  succeeded  in  quelling  the  mutiny ;  bat  it 
inspired  his  enemies  with  fresh  hopes,  while  to  some  extent  it 
paralysed  his  own  energy.  Mithridates  succeeded  in  coaxpktU^ 
cutting  to  pieces  an  army  of  7000  men  under  the  ooianiand  of 
the  legate,  C.  Triarius,  and  recovered  a  part  of  his  kungdom  of 
Pontus.  Lucullus  followed  him,  and  his  men  at  first  obeyed 
his  commands;  but  as  he  approached  the  king  they  again 
refused  obedience,  and  it  was  only  with  the  utmost  difficalty 
that  he  persuaded  them  to  serve  to  the  end  of  the  present 
campaign. 

Just  at  this  time,  B.C.  67,  the  consul  M'.  Aquillius  Glabrio 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Lucullus  in  the  command  againat 
Mithridates ;  for  the  enemies  of  Lucullus  at  Borne,  and  espeeia% 
the  friends  of  Pompey,  had  set  on  foot  a  report  that  LucoUns  was 
protracting  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  himself,  and 
•is  late  misfortunes  gave  his  enemies  a  welcome  pretext  ftr 
recalling  him.  When  Gkbrio  arrived  in  Bithynia  he  remained 
perfectly  idle,  but  issued  a  proclamation  that  the  aimy  of 
Lucullus  should  be  disbanded,  and  threatened  to  punish  those 
who  might  continue  to  serve  under  him.  The  army  of  LuooHiis 
accordingly  dispersed ;  some  of  the  poorer  soldiers  alone  dmg 
to  their  commander,  who  had  the  mortification  to  see  MithridalM 
again  take  possession  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  for  Glabrio 
made  no  efforts  whatever  to  prevent  it.    All  Uus  was  the  woik 
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of  the  iiiends  of  Pompey,  who  wanted  him  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
bis  predecessor's  labours.  The  equites  perhaps  had  some  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  Lucullus,  for  though  he  accumulated 
immense  wealth  in  Asia,  still  he  seems  to  have,  on  many  occa- 
sions, protected  the  provincials  against  the  greedy  extortions  of 
the  farmers  of  the  public  revenue.  But  on  his  return  to  Bome 
he  was,  nevertheless,  very  honourably  received,  and  rewarded 
with  a  triumph.  He  brought  with  him  vast  riches,  and  after- 
wards lived  in  the  eigoyment  of  the  luxuries  with  which  he  harl 
become  familiar  in  Asia. 

In  B.C.  66,  while  Pompey  was  yet  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  Glabrio,  in  Bithynia,  was  allowing  Mithridates  to  act  as  he 
pleased,  the  tribune  G.  Manilius  brought  forward  a  bill,  enacting 
that  in  addition  to  the  seas  and  countries  over  which  Pompey  had 
the  supreme  command,  he  should  be  invested  with  unlimited 
power  also  in  Bithynia,  Pontus,  and  Armenia,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  war  against  Mithridates.  This  measure  was 
opposed  by  Q,.  Catulus,  and  by  the  orator  Q.  Hortensius ;  but 
the  tribunes  and  the  people  were  resolved  to  carry  their  plan,  and 
influential  men,  like  C.  Julius  Caesar,  supported  it.  Cicero,  who 
was  then  praetor,  recommended  the  scheme  in  a  splendid  speech, 
the  first  he  ever  addressed  to  the  assembled  people ;  and  the  bill 
was  carried.  Cicero  and  Caesar  supported  Pompey  on  this 
occasion,  because  both  were  anxious  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
people  by  attaching  themselves  to  the  man  who  at  that  time  was 
their  idol  i  for  both  must  have  seen  that  the  measure  was  uncon- 
stitational,  and  replete  with  danger.  The  Bomans  however  had 
no  reason  to  regret  the  step  they  took ;  though  if  Pompey  had 
been  a  man  like  Sulla,  things  would  have  turned  out  very 
differently.  When  Pompey  undertook  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates his  position  was  far  less  surrounded  by  difficulties  than 
that  of  Lucullns  had  been,  for  he  received  strong  reinforcements, 
and  Mithridates  was  worn  out  by  his  many  vicissitudes.  Pompey 
set  out  from  Cilicia,  and  had  an  interview  with  Lucullus  in 
Oalatia;   but  the  ill  feeling  between  them  yvoB  too  strong  to 
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pennit  any  good  to  result  from  their  intercourse,  and  the  meetiag 
ended  in  bickerings  and  disputes.  Foinpey  then  coiudaded  ai 
alliance  with  the  king  of  the  Parthians ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  fought  by  night  a  battle  with  Mithridatesi,  in  whieft 
the  king  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  Before  pursuing  his, 
Pompey  founded  the  town  of  Nicopolis.  Mithridates  fled  into 
Colchis,  as  Tigranes  refused  to  give  him  any  further  assistance. 
Pompey,  on  the  invitation  of  Tigranes,  then  entered  Armenia,  bd^ 
the  king  humbly  surrendered  himself  to  the  conqueror,  who 
deprived  him  of  all  his  possessions  with  the  exception  of  the 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  made  him  pay  6000  talents,  and  raited  his 
son,  the  younger  Tigranes,  to  the  throne  of  Sophene. 

Pompey  spent  the  ensuing  winter  on  the  river  Cymus  (Knr) 
where  the  Albanians  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  him.    In 
the  spring  he  advanced  into  the  country  about  Mount  Caucasost 
and  fought  against  the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  after  whidi  he 
entered  Colchis;   but  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with 
among  the  warlike  tribes  of  those  countries  induced  him  to 
pursue  Mithridates  no  farther.    He  oonduded  peace  with  the 
Albanians  and  Iberians,  and  returned  through  Armenia  to  Syria, 
leaving  Mithridates    to  his  own    fate.      The   latter,   in    the 
meantime,  made  great  efforts  and  formed  very  bold  plans  for 
attacking  the  Eomana,  for  he  still  had  large  treasures  at  his 
command,  and  hoped  to  rouse  the  Scythians,  with  whom  he 
contemplated  invading  Italy  from  the  north.     But  his  own 
soldiers  dreaded  so  gigantic  an  undertaking,  and  were  resolved 
not  to  enter  upon  it :  headed  by  the  king's  own  son  Phamaces, 
they  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  at  Panticapaenm  in  the 
Crimea.     The  king,  well  knowing  that  his  life  was  not  safe,  took 
poison,  but  as  this  had  no  effect,  he  prevailed  upon  a  dave 
to  kiU  him  in  B.C.  63.     His  unnatural  son  Phamaces  sent  Uie 
corpse  to  Pompey,  who  was  still  lingering  in  Asia,  and  who 
having  shown  it  to  his  soldiers,  ordered  it  to  be  buried  with 
royal  splendour. 
Pompey,  on  his  arrival  in  Syria,  immediately  deposed  king 
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ABiiochus  XIII.,  wlio  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  bj  Lu- 

culloB,  and  oonstituted  Syria,  with  Phoenicia,  a  Eoman  province. 

Jerasalem  was  at  this  time  distracted  by  a  civil  war  between  the 

two   brothers  Hyrcanns  and  Aristobnlas:   Fompey,   after  his 

return  from  an  expedition  into  Arabia,  supported  the  former, 

and  took  the  sacred  city  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  in  B.C.  63. 

He  did  not  interfere  with  the  religious  practices  of  the  Jews, 

but    deprived  the  reigning  family  of  its  Idngly  titles,   and 

appointed  Hyrcanus  high-priest :  Aristobulus  was  sent  to  Eome 

as  a  prisoner,  and  Judaea  became  tributary  to  the  republic. 

Having  accomplished  this,  Fompey,  before  returning  to  Borne, 

spent  a  considerable  time  in  Asia,  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 

country.     Phamaces,  the  treacherous  son  of  Mithridates,  received 

the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  which  he  retained  until  the  arrival  of 

J.  Caesar  in  those  districts,  in  B.o.    47  ;   Beiotarus,  tetrarch 

of  Qtdatia,  received  Lesser  Armenia ;  many  other  persons  received 

kingdoms  and  principalities  at  the  hands  of  Fompey ;  Tigranes 

and  Ariobarzanes  were  allowed  to  remain  kings  respectively  of 

Cappadocia  and  Armenia  Proper  :   Gilicia  became  a  Boman 

province.     Fompey  did  not  leave  Asia  till  the  spring  of  B.C.  62, 

when  he  embarked  at  Ephesus ;  but  his  progress  through  Greece 

was  80  slow,  that  he  did  not  arrive  in  Italy  until  the  end  of  the 

same  year. 

At  the  time  when  the  Boman  arms  were  engaged  against 
Sertorius,  and  even  for  some  years  before,  the  province  of 
Macedonia  was  endangered  by  the  invasion  of  some  barbarous 
tribes  from  Thrace,  who  ravaged  the  country  in  a  most  cruel 
manner.  The  war  against  them  was  undertaken  in  B.o.  77,  by 
the  proconsul  Appius  Claudius,  who  defeated  them  in  several 
battles ;  but  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  before  the 
war  was  brought  to  a  close.  He  was  succeeded,  in  B.C.  75,  by  0. 
Scribonius  Curio,  who  conquered  the  Dardanians,  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  river  Danube ;  but  the  war  was  not  brought  to  an 
end  till  b.g.  72,  when  the  consul  M.  Lucullus,  who  had  under- 
taken the  administration  of  Macedonia,   subdued  the  whole 

x2 
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nation  of  the  Bessi,  and  having  mardied  acrofis  the  Damibe, 
along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  penetmled  as  &r  s 
the  river  Tanais  and  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  "R^mi^n  arms  vac 
thus  everywhere  victorious  :  within  a  few  years  Spain  wm 
subdued,  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  was  quelled,  the  pirrtci 
were  swept  from  the  sea,  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates  vis 
destroyed,  and  the  province  of  Macedonia  was  not  only  secnredt 
but  the  Eoman  dominion  in  that  quarter  was  extended  kt 
beyond  it. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXL 

THB    CONSPIRACY   OF   CATILINB — POMPEY  AFTER  HIS  UBTURM   FBOM  ASIA. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  glorious  adiieyements  abroad, 

the  condition  of  the  people  of  Borne  and  Italy  was  not  improved : 

the  population  of  Borne  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  an  abyss  of 

depravity  and  profligacy ;  the  city  was  in  fact  little  better  than  a 

den  of  Tobbers'and  vagabonds,  in  whom  all  the  nobler  feelings  of 

human  nature  were  extinct,  and  by  whom  virtue  and  justice  were 

laughed  at  and  scorned.      One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 

the  violation  of  every  law  of  justice  and  humanity  is  afforded  by 

the  conduct  of  the  propraetor,  G.  Verres,  during  his  administration 

of  Sicily,  from  B.C.  73  to  B.C.  71 :    and  though  he  plundered 

the  island  in  the  most  unscrupulous 'manner,  in  defiance  of  all 

laws,  humaI^  and  divine,  carrying  away  the  finest  works  of  art 

from  temples,  as  well  as  from  the  houses  of  private  persons,  yet 

he  escaped  the  punishment  he  so  richly  deserved ;  for  all  the 

exertions  and  eloquence  of  Cicero  were  of  no  avail,  the  judges 

knowing  too  well  that  the  condemnation  of  Yerres  would  (e  a 

condemnation  of  their  Own  conduct.     He  found  an  advocate  in 

CI.  Uortensius,  and  the  nobles  and  many  magistrates  did  their 

utmost  to  obtain  Ids  acquittal.      Verres  himself,  having  no  faith 

in  his  own  case,  withdrew  firom  Bome,  but  was  afterwards  per* 

.mitted  to  return.   Boundless  desires  and  wants  strengthened  the 

love   of   robbery  and  plunder;    gluttony,  extravagance,    and 

profligacy  of  every  kind  reached  a  height  which  to  us  appears  to 

approach  real  madness.    The  optimates  set  the  example,  and  the 

populace  followed  it  with  an  audacity  and  impudence  which  could 

arise  only  from  their  knowing  that  the  laws  were  utterly  powerless. 
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The  good  men,  whose  number  was  very  small,  had  eveiytliiiig  Is 
fear,  while  the  bad  ones  had  everything  to  hope.  Borne  wh 
in  a  state  of  extreme  dissolution,  and  the  republic  was  a  mere 
name. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  example  in  the  history  of  man  of 
such  consummate  wickedness  as  that  of  C.  Sergius  Catilina,  who 
acted  more  like  an  incarnate  demon  than  like  a  human  beii^ 
He  was   descended  from   a  noble  family,  and   had  became 
accustomed  to  murder  and  bloodshed  in  the  days  of  SuIIa«  to 
whose  party  he  belonged.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  ht  was 
an  extraordinary  person,  and  poaseased  all  the  qualities  whkk 
might  adorn  a  great  man  in  such  times  as  those  in  vhieh  he 
lived,  for  his  courage  was  unparallded*  and  his  strength  both  of 
body  and  of  mind  was  gigantic.    The  aoooimts  wfiieh  we  have  of 
his  crimes  may,  indeed,  be  exaggerated  in  some  points^  but  is 
the  inain  they  are  unquestionably  coxTect,  though  it  is  diffiis^H  to 
see  what  was  the  object  of  the  enonuous  crimes  he  phmiMn^^ 
unless  it  were  to  set  himself  up  as  a  tyrant  on  the  ruins  of  Bobk, 
and  on  the  corpses  of  his  fellow-citizens.     In  the  course  of  his 
dissolute  life  he  had  squandered  all  his  property,  and  he  now  saw 
no  help  for  himself  except  in  a  revolution :  many  ether  nobles^ 
who  were  in  the  same  or  similar  cireqmstances,  were  easily  gained 
over  by  him,  for  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  such  a  fasdnatiBg 
power  over  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  that  no  one 
could  resist  him.      Some  of  the  nobles,  audi  as  M.  Licinias 
Crassus,  may,  in  their  feuds  against  one  another,  have  supported 
his  schemes,  looking  upon  him  as  a  wdcome  instrument  £br  the 
attainment  of  their  selfish  ends.      He  was  accordingly  joined  by 
profligates  of  all  classes  and  parties,  as  well  as  by  the  dregs  of 
the  populace,  who  longed  for  the  revival  of  the  proscriptions  of 
the  time  of  SuUa. 

Catiline  began  his  diabolical  machinations  in  B.C.  66,  three 
years  before  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  whom  he  hated  more  than 
any  other  man.  He  had  been  propraetor  of  the  province  of 
Africa,  and  on  his  return  he  intended  offering  himself  asa 
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r     didate  for  the  consulship,  but  being  accused  of  extortion  in  his 
proyince  he  was  obliged  to  gire  up  his  plan.     On  this  occasion 
he  is  said  to  hare  been  dsfended  by  Cicero.^      In  order  to  take 
Tengeanoe  on  those  who  thwarted  him,  he,  in  conjunction  with 
some  young   nobles,  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of 
murdering  the  consuls  of  b.o.  65,  and  many*  of  the  senators ;  but 
the  scheme  was  frustrated  by  Catiline  himself,  who,  impatient  of 
delay,  gave  the  signal  before  his  associates  were  quite  prepared 
for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.      In  B.C.  64,  Catiline  again 
came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  C.  Antonius,  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  defeat  Cicero, 
who  likewise  stood  for  the  consulship.      The  optimates  at  first 
treated  Cicero  as  an  upstart,  with  great  contempt ;  but  their  fear 
of  Catiline's  success  at  length  induced  them  to  support  Cicero, 
who  enjoyed  great  popularity  with  the  people,  and  now  bore 
down  all  opposition.     Catiline's  mind  now  thought  of  nothing 
but  revenge  and  murder ;  he  determined  td  carry  out  his  former 
design  on  a  much  larger  scale;  the  dty  of  Home  was  to  be 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  all  the  leading  men  of  the  time 
were  to  be  killed  in  one  general  massacre.     Some  of  his  noble 
associates  provided  him  with  money  for  the  purpose  of  caibung 
at  the  same  time  an  insurrection  in  Picenum  and  Etruria. 

The  plan  was  already  matured  for  execution,  when  Fulvia,  a 
dissolute  woman,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  plot  by  hm 
friend  Curius,  one  of  the  conspirators,  reported  it  to  the  consul 
Cicero,  who  had  from  the  first  kept  a  watchfril  eye  upon  the 
proceedings  of  Catiline,  and  now  resoked  to  take  the  most 
energetic  measures  to  suppress  the  conspi/acy.  His  colleague 
C.  Antonius  was  suspected,  and  not  without  good  reason,  of 
being  an  accomplice  of  Catiline ;  in  order  therefore  to  keep  him 
in  good  humour  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  conspirators,  Cicero 
gave  up  to  him  the  lucrative  province  of  Macedonia,  of  which  he 
was  to  take  charge  at  the  expiration  of  his  consulship.    On  the 

1  Aioon.  ad  Oic,  Oral  in  Tog,  CancL  p.  B6 ;  comp.  Sullnst,  OaU,  18  ; 
Cic  pro  OaeL  4. 
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8th  of  November,  Cicero  addressed  so  impressive  a  speech  to  the 
senate,  that  Catiline,  who  was  present,  qmtted  Rome  the  following 
night.     The  next  day  Cicero  delivered  another  speech  oa  the 
same  subject  to  the  people :  the  senate  then  dedared  Catiline 
a  public  enemy,  and  ordered  Cicero  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
the  city,  commanding  at  the  same  time  that  an  army  should  be 
raised.    An  event  occurred  in  the  meantime  which  put  Cioero  in 
possession  of  the  most  unexceptionable  evidence  respectiDg  the 
conspiracy  and  its  accomplices.     Some  Allobrogian  ambassadors 
had  come  to  Rome,  where  they  were  gained  over  by  Lentulos,  one 
of  the  conspirators,  and  let  into  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy. 
But  in  order  to  secure  some  momentary  advantages,  they  revealed 
the  plot  to  Cioero,  who  through  their  influence  contrived  to 
obtain  documentary  evidence  of  the  conspiracy.    Accordingly 
when   they   left    Rome   charged  with  letters  to  Catiline,  in 
the  night  between  the  2nd  and  8rd  of  December,  and  were 
quitting  Rome,  they  were  apprehended,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance, near  the  Mulvian  bridge,  and  all  the  letters  thus  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Cicero,  who  immediately  laid  the  whole  matter 
before  the  senate.     The  AUobrogians  were  rewarded  for  the 
disclosures  they  had  made,  and  Cicero  ordered  those  conspirators 
who  were  at  Rome,  and  whose  crime  was  established  by  their 
correspendence,  to  be  thrown  into  prison.    Among  them  were 
the  praetor  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  ^tatiHus,  and  Caeparius.     On 
the  5  th  of  December  Cicero  delivered  in  the  senate  his  fourth 
Catiliuarian  speech  respecting  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  ou 
those  of  the  conspirators  who  had  been  arrested.     He  himself 
proposed  that,  as  their  crime  was  proved,  they  should  be  put  to 
death ;  and  Cato  supported  him  in  this  view.  As  all  the  senators, 
with  the  exception  of  J.  Caesar,  concuired  in  this  opinion,  the 
conspirators  were  strangled  in  prison  on  the  same  day.    This 
summary  proceeding,  though  perfectly  just  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Roman  law,  afterwards  became  to  Cicero 
the  cause  of  great  trouble  and  suffering. 
The  conspiracy,  however,  was  not  yet  suppressed;  for  Catiline, 
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who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  escape  into  Graul,  joined  the  army 
of  his    associate  Manlius,  which  was  assembled  in  Etruria: 
the  war  against  him  was  ordered  to  be  conducted  by  C.  Antonins, 
but  as  he  was  ill  or  unwilling  to  fight  against  his  former  com* 
panion,  his  legate,  M.  Petreius,  undertook  the  management  of  the 
war.       In  the  beginning  of  b.g.  62,  Catiline  was  compelled  to 
engage  in  battle  near  Pistoria,  in  the  north  of  Etruria,  where 
he  and  his  men  fought  like  lions ;  all  fell  sword  in  hand,  and 
none  took  to  flight;  3000  oonspirators  were  slain  in  the  en- 
gagement, and  among  them  their  leader.  The  conspiracy  itself  was 
thus  crushed ;  but  there  were  numbers  of  persons,  both  at  Rome 
and  in  Italy,  who  although  not  actual  accomplices  of  Catiline  yet 
in  their  hearts  favoured  him,  and  had  hoped  to  derive  advantages 
from  the  projected  revolution :  it  was  this  class  of  men  who  caused 
the  subsequent  disturbances,  and  some  years  later  drove  Cicero 
into  exile.  fr 

Cicero  truly  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  since  it 

wa9  owing  to  his  exertions  and  vigilance  alone  that  the  republic 

was  saved  from,  miserable  destruction ;  and  we  cannot  wonder 

that  in  after  life  he  spoke  of  the  occurrences  of  his  consulship 

with  pride  and  satisfaction.     The  senators  saluted  him  as  the 

father  of  his  country,  and  declared  him  worthy  of  a  civic  crown. 

But  the  happiness  he  thus  enjoyed  did  not  last  long ;  for  a  few 

days  after  he  had  laid  down  his  consulship,  the  tribunes  Metellus 

NepoB,  and  Bestia,  in  ooiy unction  with  J.  Caesar  who  was  then 

praetor,  declared  that  Pompey  must  return  from  Asia  to  restore 

the  constitution,  which  had  been  violated  by  Cicero  in  putting 

to  death  Roman  citizens  without  a  formal  trial.     This  proposal 

created  great  disturbances ;  and  had  not  Cato,  who  was  one  of 

the  tribunes,  opposed  his  colleagues  with  all  his  usual  firmness, 

matters  would  at  onoe  have  come  to  a  sad  crisis.* 

Pompey  did  not  land  in  Italy  till  the  end  of  the  year  B.C.  62  : 
on  his  ;irrival  at  Brunduaium  he  disbanded  his  army,  in  order  to 
Impress  upon  the  people  the  notion  that,  notwithstanding  his 

>  Pint.  Oic.  23,  Oat.  Min,  21,  26  ;  Saeton,  Oae$,  16. 
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extraordinary  achieyements,  he  still  honoured  republican  liberty. 
In  the  beginning  of  B.C.  61  he  arrived  at  Borne,  without  anj 
armed  force,  and  was  receiTed  by  the  people  with  the  greatest 
joy  and  enthusiasm.     He  celebrated  his  Tictories  with  a  more 
splendid  triumph  than  Eome  had  ever  witnessed.    Vast  sums  of 
money  were  deposited  in  the  public  treasury ;  every  soldier  who 
had  served  in  Ids  legions  received  a  present  of  ahout  45ZL ;  and 
Pompey  devoted  a  part  of  Ids  booty  to  the  building  of  a  temple 
to    Mioerva,    which  contained  an  inscription  recording    his 
victories.'    But  notwithstanding  his  affectation  of  zepubllcaii 
sentiments,  and  his  generosity,  he  was  unable  to  induce  the 
senate  to  sanction  the  arrangements  which  he  had  made  in  Asia : 
Cato,  d.  Metellus  Celer,  Lucullus,  and  Crassus,  all  opposed  his 
desires.^    As  Pompey's  vanity  had  not  allowed  him  to  anticipate 
such  opposition,  his  wounded  pride  led  him  to  abandon  the 
optimates  and  to  join  the  popular  party.     This  step,  which  onoe 
taken  could  not  easily  be  retraced,  involved  him  in  that  sciies 
of  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  he  uliimateLy  perished. 

3  Plin.  ffiBi,  Nat.  vii.  26;  Diodor.         *  Dion.  Can.  xxxvii.  49;  Ap^am. 
Frcgm.  Vat.  p.  140,  ed.  Dindoif.  De  Bell,  Oiv,  ii.  S. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

C.  JULIVa  CABSAB,  Clf.  POMPIT,  AHD  IL  LiaNIUS  C311B8V8— CAISAK'S  CON- 
SULSHIP— P.  CL0DIU8— CICBBO'S  EXILE  AMD  BEBTORATIOlf— PTOLEMY 
AVL£TES — CL001U8  AlVD  MILO. 

C.  Jtriiius  Caesar  had  distiDgaished  himself  by  his  intrepidity 

and  prudence  even  when  a  young  man  during  the  dictatorship  of 

Sulla,  for  he  defied  the  dictator's  command  while  every  one  else 

trembled,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  prudence  that  his  name 

was  not  put  on  the  proscription  list.    Pompey,  who  had  not 

penetration  enough  to  comprehend  so  vast  a  mind  as  that  of 

Caesar,  received  his  acts  of  friendship  and  attachment  as  a  homage 

done  to  his  own  merits,  while  Caesar  only  endeavoured  to  raise 

himself  in  popular  favour  by  his  connexion  with  Pompey.  Caesar's 

unbounded  liberality  towards  the  people,  plunged  him  into  debts 

and  difficulties,  but  this  was  the  means  by  which  he  gradually 

succeeded  in  eclipsing  Pompey  in  popularity.    There  existed  a 

relationship  between  the  families  of  Caesar  and  Marius,  for  Julia, 

a  sister  of  Caesar's  fiither,  had  been  married  to  the  elder  Marius 

for  whom  Caesar  always  felt  a  strong  attachment.    When  Julia 

died,  in  B.C.  67,  Caesar  delivered  the  funeral  oration;  and  two 

years  later,  b.c.  65,  he  one  night  restored  the  statues  of  Marius 

and  the  representations  of  his  victories  in  the  Capitol,  all  these 

marks  of  honour  having  been  destroyed  or  removed  by  Sulla. 

Their  restoration  filled  the  senate  with  alarm,  but  delighted  the 

people,  who,  with  the  greatest  applause  and  enthusiasm,  hailed 

the  re-appearance  of  the  well-known  features  of  their  former 

lender.    From  this  time  Caesar  became  the  avowed  head  of  the 

remnants  of  the  Marian  party.     In  B.C.  62  he  was  invested  with 
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the  praetorship ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  his  office  lie 
into  his  province  of  Spain,  where  he  suppressed  an  insuTTedka 
among  the  Lusitanians,  and  subdued  some  districts  irliicii  U 
not  yet  recognised  the  supremacy  of  Borne.     The  sums  of  iiM»cy 
which  he  collected  in  Spain  were  so  enormous,  that  he  not  ods 
had  enough  to  pay  his  debts,  which  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
one  million  sterling,  but  had  a  large  sum  kit  to  continue  iui 
extravagances.     About  the  middle  of  the  year  B.C.  60  he 
to  Home,  and  obtained  the  consulship  for  the  following' 
together  with  M.  Calpumius  Bibulus,  an  honest  bat 
minded  and  obstinate  man.     The  provinces  which  were  assigiied 
to  the  consuls  were  of  a  kind  from  which  neither  fiime  nor  profit 
could  be  expected:  this  exasperated  Caesar,  and   as    Pompey 
likewise  was  displeased  with  the  senate  Caesar  easily  gained  hin 
over  to  his  side,  and  at  the  same  time  effected  a  reoonciliatMa 
between  him  and  Crassus,  whose  money  had  often  assisted 
in  carrying  out  his  demagogic  schemes.     The  union  of 
three  men  is  commonly  called  the  first  triumvirate :  they  now 
agreed  among  themselves  that  no  political  measures  should  be 
taken  which  might  be  displeasing  to  any  one  of  them.*     Caesar 
endeavoured  to  draw  Cicero  also  into  the  coalition,  but  the  latter 
dreaded  their  ambitious  schemes,  and  was  in  fact  more  aoxioiis 
for  the  safety  of  the  republic  than  for  his  own  personal  influence. 
These  three  men  now  were  all  powerful :  they  held  the  fate  of  the 
republic  in  their  hands,  and  acted  just  as  they  pleased  ;  each  of 
them  hastened  with  equal  zeal  towards  the  accomplishment  cl 
what  he  considered  the  consummation  of  his  desires.     Crassus 
wanted  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  world  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
increasing  his  wealth ;  Pompey  hoped  to  get  his  arrangmneBte 
in  Asia  sanctioned,  and  to  heighten  his  glory ;  but  Caesar  saw 
through  their  designs,  and  calculated  beforehand  what  was  going 
to  happen,  well  knowing  that  in  the  end  he  should  rise  above 
them  both. 

Under  such  circumstances  Caesar  entered  upon  his  consulship 

>  Sueton.  Com,  19. 
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in  B.C.  59.     He  began  his  proceedings  by  parrying  a  series  of 
laws  all  of  which  tended  to  raise  him  in  the  people's  esteem, 
while  they  offended  the  senate  and  his  colleague  Bibulus.     In 
order  to  render  the  senate  more  amenable  to  public  opinion,  he 
enacted  that  thenceforward  regular  records  of  the  tngisactions  in 
the  senate  and  the  assembly  should  be  kept  and  published.'    By 
a  second  regulation  which  released  the  farmers  of  the  public 
revenue  Irom  one-third  of  the  sums  they  owed  to  the  public 
treasury,  he  secured  the  good  will  of  the  whole  body  of  equites, 
who  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain  the  contracts  had  offered  larger 
sums  than  they  found  it  possible  to  pay.     A  far  more  important 
measure  however  was  his  agrarian  Inw.^    This  was  a  modification 
of  a  bill  which  had  been  brought  forward  in  b.g.  63  by  the 
tribune  Servilius  Rullus,  but  had  been  defeated  by  Cicero.     The 
provisions  of  this  law  were  the  following :  a  commission  of  20 
oonsulars  was  appointed  to  distribute  the  domain  land  in  Cam- 
pania, and  the  diBtrict  called  Stellatis,  to  such  poor  citizens  as 
had  at  least  three  children:  the  lots  thus  assigned  were  not 
transferable  by  sale  for  the  next  twenty  years.     As  there  was  not 
land  enough  to  satisfy  aU  who  preferred  their  claims,  it  was 
further  enacted  that  other  districts  should  be  purchased  out  of 
the  booty  which  Pompey  had  brought  from  Asia :  a  colony  was 
established  at  Capua  also.    Not  less  than  20,000  citizens  are 
said  to  have  received  allotments  of  land  under  this  agrarian  law. 
Bibulus,  Cicero,  and  the  whole  senate  opposed  the  measure,  but 
their  exertions  were  useless:   Bibulus  was  so  vexed  that  he 
altogether  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
house  for  the  rest  of  the  year.     Caesar  was  thus,  in  fact,  sole 
consul,  and  might  act  as  he  pleased.*    In  order  to  unite  himself 
still  more  closely  with  Pompey,  Caesar  at  length  got  the  senate 
to  sanction  Pompey's  arrangements  in  Asia:^  he  also  gave  him 

'  These    records,    resembling  our  44  ;  Liv.  Ijpit,  103  ;  Appian,  BeU* 

nowtpi4)en,  were  called  CKta  diwma;  Civ.  ii.  10. 
Suet.  Caei,  20.  *  Appian,  BtU.  Civ.  ii.  13  ;  Plut. 

>  Sueton.  Oaei,  20 ;  Yell.  Pkt  ii.  Pomp.  48 ;  Dion.  Cass.  zzxYiii.  7. 
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his  own  daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  tiiougli  she  was  betrotlied  ts 
anoUier  man.  With  the  view  of  securing  the  pennanenoe  of  Ua 
own  regulations,  Caesar  himself  married  Calpumia,  the  'dsughtar 
of  L.  Calpumius  Piso,  who,  through  the  influeiioe  of  Caesari  v» 
elected  oon«ul  for  the  fc^owing  year  along  with  A.  Qftbimus. 

Having  thus  insured  the  favour  of  Pomp^,  the  people^  and 
the  equites,  he  now  found  it  easy  to  obtain  whi^  provinee  he 
liked,  and  also  to  secure  a  long  continuance  of  hiB  powo*.     This 
latter  point  he  accomplished  by  a  violation  of  the  conatitiitiaiL 
Hitherto  a  province  had  never  been  assigned  to  any  man  for  a 
period  longer  than  one  year;    but   Caesar  got  the    tribtme 
Q.  Vatinius  to  carry  a  law  by  which  the  provinces  oflDisa^fflie 
Gaul  and  Elyricum  were  given  to  him  for  five  years :   the  senate 
afterwards  added  the  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  becanae  it  was 
evident  that  a  bill  would  be  proposed  to  the  peofde  for  that 
purpose,  if  the  senate  did  not  grant  that  province  also.     Havii^ 
thus  obtained  what  he  wanted,  and  having  established    his 
influence  at  Bome  by  the  appointment  of  consuls  of  his  own 
choice,  Caesar  prepared  for  setting  out  with  his  legions  into  QanL 
Ql,  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  was  i^pointed  to  accompany 
him  as  one  of  hjs  legates ;  but  the  orator  himself  refused  to  go 
with  him,  and  thereby  offended  Caesar,  who  remained  with  Mi 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bome  until  the  end  of  April  b.c. 
58,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Clodius. 

F.  Clodius  was  the  son  of  Appius  Claudius,  who  had  been 
consul  in  B.C.  79 ;  he  belonged  accordingly  to  the  haughty  pabri- 
dan  family  of  the  Claudii.  At  that  time  there  was,  with  the 
exception  of  Catiline,  no  one  who  surpassed  him  in  profligai^, 
and  in  the  perpetration  of  crimes  of  eveiy  kind.  He  was  mvried 
to  a  sister  of  Lucullus,  in  whose  camp  at  Nisibis  he  had  acted 
the  part  of  a  mutineer.  In  B.C.  61,  while  the  vestals  and  matroas 
were  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Dea,  in  the  house  of 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  (J.Caesar),  Clodius,  in  the  disgmae  of  a 
"Woman,  sneaked  into  the  house  to  have  a  secret  meeting  with 
Caesar's  wife.    This  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  religion  was 
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disoovered,  and  the  criminal  was  brought  to  trial.     Oioero, 

between  whom  a&d  Glodiua  there  had  been  until  then  no  enmity^ 

was  called  upon  to  undertake  his  defence,  and  to  show  that  at 

the  time  the  crime  was  oonunitted  Clodios  was  not  at  Borne. 

Cicero  not  only  refused  to  comply  with  the  request,  but  being 

overcome  by  honest  indignation,  bore  witness  against  him,  and 

made  so  severe  an  attack  upon  him,  that  his  condemnation  would 

bave  been  unavoidable,  had  he  not  purchased  his  acquittal.  This 

was  a  bold  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Cicero,  for  which  he  had  to 

do  severe  penance :  Clodius  never  forgave  him,  and  meditated 

revenge.  Iii  order  to  become  eligible  for  the  tribuneship,  Clodius 

caused  himself  to  be  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family.    His  object 

was  thus  gained,  and  he  was  elected  tribune  for  the  year  B.C.  68. 

He  contrived  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  consuls,  by  promising 

to  procure  for  Calpumius  FLbo  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and 

for  Grabinius  that  of  Syria.    For  this  price,  the  unprincipled 

consuls  sold  and  betrayed  the  welfare  of  the  republic,  and  the 

happiness  of  one  of  the  few  good  men  whom  Borne  possessed 

By  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  large  quantities  of  com  among 

the  populace  of  Borne,  and  by  restcxring  the  corporations  of  trades 

which  had  been  suppressed  by  the  senate  in  B.C.  68,  he  secured 

the  favour  of  the  multitude :  this  done,  he  brought  forward  and 

carried  a  law,  enacting  that  whosoever  had  put  to  death  aBoman 

citizen,  without  a  formal  trial,  should  be  outlawed.  Cicero's  name 

was  not  mentioned  in  the  law,  but  every  one  knew  that  the  blow 

was  aimed  at  him.    Pompey  withdrew  into  the  country ;  Crassus 

bore  a  grudge  against  Cicero,  who  had  mentioned  him  in  con« 

nexion  with  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy;  the  consuls,  and  Caesar, 

who  was  still  at  the  very  gates  of  Bome  with  his  army,  supported 

Clodius :   Cicero,  therefore,  was  abandoned  by  those  who  alone 

had  the  power  and  influence  to  save  him<  He  felt  that  he  should 

be  irrecoverably  lost  if  he  remained  at  Bome :  without  waiting 

for  his  trial,  therefore,  he  quitted  the  city  and  his  country, 

lamented  by  the  best  citizens.     Towards  the  end  of  March  he 

went  to  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia,  where  he  was  kindlv  received 
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by  the  praetor  Planciu3.  After  the  departure  of  Cicero,  Clodius 
procured  his  formal  condemnation :  he  outlawed  not  only  Gioero, 
but  eveiy  one  that  should  afford  him  protection ;  he  demolished 
his  house  on  the  Palatine,  destroyed  two  of  his  viHas,  and  osiised 
all  his  remaining  property  to  be  sold  by  public  auction.  Aftv 
this  Clodius  proposed  several  other  laws,  some  of  whidi'  were 
carried,  and  all  of  which  tended,  more  or  less,  to  bring  uttor  rain 
upon  the  republic.  He  had  once  fallen  into  the  hands  of  piratfs, 
and  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus  and  brother  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
had  declined  to  ransom  him.  Clodius  now  took  revenge,  l^ 
carrying  a  law  that  the  king  should  be  deposed,  on  the  plea  that 
he  was  a  bad  ruler ;  and  in  order  at  the  same  time  to  get  rid  of 
a  troublesome  opponent  at  Borne,  he  caused  Cato  to  be  appointed 
to  go  to  Cyprus,  to  take  possession  of  the  island  and  constitute 
it  a  Roman  province.  Ptolemy  escaped  the  unjust  deposition  by 
taking  poison  immediately  before  the  arrival  of  Cato.  Cyprus, 
however,  became  a  Roman  province ;  and  Cato,  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  brought  with  him  the  sum  of  7000  talents,  which  be 
honestly  delivered  up  to  the  treasury. 

In  this  manner  the  year  of  Clodius'  tribuneship  came  to  its 
close;  but  no  sooner  had  he  laid  down  his  office,  than  public 
opinion  turned  in  favour  of  Cicero.  Petitions  to  recall  him  were 
sent  in  from  all  parts,  and  several  of  the  tribunes  brought  for- 
ward bills  to  the  same  effect,  but  all  were  thwarted  by  the 
intrigues  of  Clodius.  At  length  the  consul  P.  Cornelius 
Lentldus,  on  the  suggestion  of  bis  colleague  Q..  Caecilius  MeteUus, 
carried  a  law  on  the  4th  of  August,  B.C.  67,  by  which  Cicero  was 
formally  recalled  from  exile.  Exactly  one  month  later  he  arrived 
at  Rome,  where  his  return  resembled  a  magnificent  triumph: 
this  afforded  him  some  consolation  for  his  sufferings.  Pompey 
was  now  friendly  towards  Cicero,  but  only  because  he  was  at 
variance  with  Clodius ;  and  Cicero  immediately  after  his  return 
showed  his  gratitude  by  supporting  a  bill  proposed  by  the 
consuls,  that  Pompey  should  be  invested  with  the  superintendence 
of  all  the  importnitions  of  grain,  with  proconsular  power  in  all 
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the  provinces  for  ^Ye  years,  and  with  the  command  of  fifteen 
legions.* 

While  these  things  were  going  on  at  Eome,  an  insurrection 

broke  oat  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  in  consequence  probably  of 

the  loss  of  the  fair  island  of  Cyprus;  and  the  wretched  king 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  who    had    hitherto  maintained    himself   at 

Alexandria  with  the  aid  of  the  Eomans,  was  obliged  to  take  to 

flight.     He  arrived  at  Some  in  B.C.  57,  and  by  distributing 

large    bribes  among  the  leading  men  he  endeavoured  to  get 

himself  restored.     P.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  in   his    consulship, 

prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  commission  him  to  re-instate 

Ptolemy  in  his  kingdom;    but   Cato,  who  thought  such  an 

undertaking  dangerous,  caused  the  senate  to  issue  a  decree  that 

Ptolemy  should  not  be  restored  at  all.    Cicero  and  Pompey  took 

part  in  these  discussions,  and  supported  Lentulus,  but  in  vain. 

Afterwards,  A.  Gabinius,  in  his  prooonsulship  of  Syria,  in  B.C.  55, 

was  induced  by  the  king,  for  the  enormous  bribe  of  10,000 

talents,  to  restore  him  in  defiance  of  the  decree  of  the  senate. 

In  addition  to  this,  Gabinius  carried  on  in  Syria  a  system  of 

barefaced  extortion,  and  the  eques  C.  Babirius  was  his  associate 

in  these  disgraceful  proceedings.     On  their  return  to  Borne,  an 

action  for  extortion  was  brought  against  them  both,  and  Cicero 

was  prevailed  upon  by  Pompey  to  undertake  their  defence. 

Pompey  and  Crassus  also  exerted  all  their  powers  to  save 

Gabinius,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  he  was  exiled,  and  his  property 

was  confiscated  and  publicly  sold. 

Meantime  the  internal  condition  of  Rome  became  worse  and 
worse*  In  B.C.  56,  Pompey  and  Crassus,  at  the  desire  of  Caesar, 
tried  to  gain  the  consulship  a  second  time.  All  good  citizens 
opposed  the  scheme,  but  violence  carried  the  day.  L.  Domitius, 
one  of  the  candidates,  who  had  publicly  declared  that  he  would 
propose  to  deprive  Caesar  of  his  legions  and  province,  was 
intimidated  by  armed  soldiers,  and  his  servant  was  cut  down 
before  his  eyes,  to  show  him  what  he  himself  had  to  expect  if  he 

*  Dion.  Case,  zzxiz.  9 ;  Appian,  Bell  Oiv,  it  13  ;  Plat.  Pom^.  49. 
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should  peraevere  in  his  suit.    Pompey  snd  Crassos  weie  acooid* 
ingly  msde  consuls  for  B.C.  55.     In  oomplianoe  with  anolhff 
desire  of  Csessr,  they  hired  the  tribune,  C.  TKboniiis,  wl»  ^ 
force  snd  yiolatice  carried  a  law,  by  which  Caesar's  administratiot 
of  Gaul  was  prolonged  for  five  years  irom  the  date  of  the  lav; 
Crassos  at  the  same  time  reoeiTed  Syria  and  the   adjaoc^ 
countries,  and  Pompey  all  Spain,  as  their  provinoes,  eadi  likerae 
for  the  period  of  five  years.  Cato,  who  ventured  to  oppoee  this  wt- 
constitutional  measure,  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life.     "Pompef 
also  made  some  enactments  concerning  the  courts  of  jusUoe^  ani 
bribery  at  elections,  though  it  still  continued  to  be  an  underatosd 
thing  that  no  one  could  obtain  any  of  the  offices  without  expending 
large  sums  to  bribe  the  electors.     The  law,  therdbre,  was  a  mac 
farce ;  or,  at  least,  was  ouly  intended  to  prevent  a  certain  gross- 
ness  and  openness  of  the  crime,  which  itself  could   not  be 
hindered. 

The  history  of  the  feuds  between  Clodius  and  Milo  ibnas 
another  very  instructive  instance  of  the  frightful  state  of  aocietf 
in  those  days.    If  we  reflect  that  what  is  related  of  those  two 
must  have  been  the  case  with  hundreds  of  others  whose  poeiftioB 
was  lead  conspicuous,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  insecority  of 
both  person  and  property  at  that  time  must  have  been  as  great 
as  in  the  most  barbarous  periods  of  the  middle  ages.    Annhis 
Milo  and  P.  Clodius  were  bitter  en^uies,  and  each  being  m 
constant  dread  of  the  other,  they  never  went  out  without  being 
accompanied  by  bands  of  armed  slaves,  between  whom  bloody 
scenes  were  matters  of  ordinary  occurrence.     Shortly  before  the 
end  of  the  year  B.C.  58,  the  two  parties  met  on  the  Appian  road, 
and  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  Clodius,  who  was  then  a  candidate 
for  the  praetorship,  was  killed.     Milo  was  charged  with  haring 
murdered  him;  and  the  friends  and  partisans  of  eadi  threw 
Some  into  such  a  state  of  confusion,  that  for  many  months  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  the  consular  elections :  Borne  was  in  a 
condition  of  anarchy  until  Pompey  was  made  sole  consul,  an 
appointment  which  had  never  taken  place  before  in  the  histoiyof 
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Rome.      Milo,  wbo  was  at  the  time  a  candidate  for  the  oonsul- 
sbip,  ivas  brought  to  trial  about  three  months  after  the  affiray, 
and  was  defended  by  Cicero.     Pompey,  who  was  unfavourable  to 
Milo,  bad  taken  such  extraordinary  measures  for  the  trial,  the 
whole  foram  being  surrounded  by  armed  soldiers,  that  Cicero, 
foT  the  first  time  in  his  life,  lost  his  self-possession.     He  was  so 
intimidated  that  he  was  unable  to  plead  for  Milo,  who  was 
accordingly  condemned,  and  went  into  exile  at  Marseilles.^    The 
year  after  this,  b.o.  51,  Cicero,  though  yery  reluctantly,  under- 
took the  administration  of  the  province  of  Cilicia,  which  was 
then  threatened  by  the  Farthians. 

*  The  QT&tion  for  Milo  still  extant  laying :  "  If  you  had   delivered  this 

was  written  by  Cicero  afterwards.  He  speech  at  my  trial,  I  should  not  now 

aei&t  a  copy  of  it  to  MHo,  who  after  he  eating  the  fine  fish  of  Marseilles.^ 
having    perused  it,  wrote  to  Cicero 
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CHAPTER  XXXin. 

J.  CAE8All*8   CAMPAIQNS  IN  GAUL — ^THS  AFFAIBB    OF   IIALT ^OlfVOBTIJlfATB 

WAR  OP    CEASBU8  AOAIIVBT    THB    PARTHIAHS— BTBNT8  WHICH    IMD  10 
THE  CIVIL  WAR  BBTWEBN   POHPET  AND  CAEBAR. 

The  campaigns  of  Caesar  in  Gaol,  from  B.C.  58  to  B.C.  50, 
are  among  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  man ;  and  the 
more  so  because  we  possess  a  very  accurate  account  of  them  bj 
the  great  general  himself,  with  a  supplementary  part  which  was 
probably  written  by  his  friend  A.  Hirtius.  As  this  work  is  in 
the  hands  of  all,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  outline  of 
the  principal  events  and  a  few  general  observations.  Caesar  in 
his  general  conduct  showed  a  mind  which  controlled  all  events, 
even  the  most  untoward :  he  saw  through  everything,  acted  with 
the  ntmost  caution  and  decision,  and  attached  to  himself  the 
hearts  of  all  his  soldiers  in  such  a  manner  that  with  him  and 
for  him  they  did  everything  and  gladly  ventured  on  the  boldest 
undertakings.  But  far  different  was  his  conduct  towards  the 
barbarians :  in  regard  to  them  Caesar  was  no  better  than  all 
other  Romans,  with  the  exceptions  only  of  the  Gracchi  and 
Sertorius ;  the  lives  of  thousands  of  barbarians  were  sacrificed 
without  a  scruple,  and  no  means,  however  bad  and  immoral, 
were  neglected  if  they  did  but  contribute  to  establish  Rome's 
dominion  and  Caesar's  greatness:  he  who  among  his  fellow- 
dtisens  was  mild  and  forgiving  acted  in  Gaul  with  almost 
unparalleled  cruelty.  But  whatever  were  the  sufferings  which  he 
inflicted  upon  (raul  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  one  circum- 
stance  may,  perhaps,  be  looked  upon  as  a  compensation ;  namely, 
that  through  Caesar's  campaigns  those  countries  were  drawn  into 
the  current  of  Roman  civilisation. 
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At  tlie  time  when  Caesar  arrived  in  Gkiul  that  country  was  in 

a  state  of  great  exdtement ;  the  Helvetii,  a  Gkillic  tribe  dwell* 

ing  between  the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  river  Bhine, 

and  Mount  Jura»  had  been  induced  by  Orgetorix,  the  most 

wealthy  and  powerful  man  among  them,  to  quit  their  country 

and  seek  new  homes  in  western  or  southern  Ghiul.    It  may  be 

that  they  were  induced  to  make  this  extraordinary  movement  by 

the  fact,  that  they  were  pressed  on  the  north  or  east  by  the 

advance  of  the  German  tribes,  some  of  which  had  already  crossed 

the  Khine.     Although  their  lead     Orgetorix  died,  the  deluded 

people  were  determined  to  carry  out  their  plau ;  and  after  having 

burnt  all  their  towns  and  villages  they  marched  inta  the  couutry 

of  the  Sequani.     Three  of  their  dans  had  already  crossed  the 

river  Arar  (Saone),  and  the  fourth  called  the  Tigurine,  was  still 

on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  when  Caesar,  who  apprehended 

great  danger  to  the  Boman  province  of  Gaul,  arrived  with  his 

legions  and  attacked  the  Tigurini,  who  were  taken  by  surprise 

and  entirely  cut  to  pieces.     He  then  pursued  the  other  three 

clans,  and  fought  a  battle  with  them  near  the  town  of  Bibracte 

(Autun),  in  which  the  Helvetii  after  a  severe  conflict  were  defeated 

with  great  slaughter,  and  the  survivors  took  to  flight.   Being  again 

overtaken  by  Caesar  they  were  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to 

return  to  their  own  devastated  country.     When  the  Helvetii  left 

their  native  land,  their  number,  comprising  women  and  children, 

is  said  to  have  amounted  to  868,000:  of  these  only  110,000 

survived  to  return  home. 

Gaul  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  tribes : 
party  feeling  extended  even  to  towns  and  families,  which  were 
rent  asunder  by  political  disputes.  The  form  of  government 
among  most  of  the  tribes  was  of  a  republican  nature;  but 
the  greatest  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Druids  (the  priests) 
and  the  nobles,  while  the  people  were  greatly  oppressed,  and  were 
little  better  than  the  serfs  of  the  nobles.  One  among  the  Ghdlic 
tribes  always  held  a  sort  of  supremacy  over  the  rest,  resembling 
that  which  was  once  possessed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Ghreece. 
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In  former  times  tlik  supremacy  belonged  to  the  Aireami,  be 
afterwards  the  Aedui  rose  by  their  side  fJnimiinig  tbe  same  &• 
tinctioa.    They  succeeded,  and  after  the  war  of  the 
against  the  Allobrogians  in  b.c.  121,  the  Aedoi  were 
with  the  title  of  fiiends  and  allies  of  Uie  Roman  people.     As  tk 
power  of  the  Arvemi  dedined,  that  of  the  Sequani  raee ;  ai 
duiing  the  disputes  of  the  latter  with  the  Aedoi,  they  iofitiod  tk 
Germans  to  oome  to  Gaul  and  assist  them  against  their  link. 
This  seems  to  have  happened  about  the  year  B.C.  72.     Accxvd- 
ingly  Ariovistus,  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  crossed  the  Bhine  with  a 
army  of  15,000  men,  and  again  and  again  defeated  the  Aedai 
But  he  also  compelled  the  Sequani  to  give  up  to  him  one-diBd 
of  their  teiritoiy :  with  this  he  rewarded  his  men,  and  finaSf 
settled  in  the  countiy.    Other  swarms  of  Germans  followed  la 
example,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  Gaul.    As  ArioTistiis  hsd 
been  honoured  by  the  senate  in  Caesar's  own  consulship  with  tke 
title  of  king  and  friend,  Caesar  had  no  right  to  make  war  npoa 
him ;  but  at  the  request  of  the  Aedoi,  Caesar  with  hia  army  pene- 
trated into  the  country  of  the  Sequani  and  took  possession  of  ths 
town  of  Yesontio  (Besan^on)  on  the  rirer  Dubis  (Doubs),  aad 
some  days  later  he  fought  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  the  Saefi 
were  completely  defeated,  and  Ariovistus  with  a  few  survivors  fled 
across  the  Bhine,  whither  Caesar  was  wise  enough  not  to  follow 
him.    These  two  great  and  glorious  battles,  which  were  foogH 
by  Caesar  in  his  first  campaign,  raised  his  fame  in  all  parts  o# 
Gaul,  and  the  more  so  because  the  Suevi  had  been  heretofore 
believed  to  be  invineLble. 

In  the  second  year  of  Caesar's  administration  of  Gsul,  b.c.  57, 
all  the  Belgian  tribes  inhabiting  the  countries  between  the  Sehie; 
the  Moselle,  and  the  Rhine,  formed  a  confederacy  and  row  is 
arms  against  the  Romans,  by  whose  success  they  were  alanaed  ; 
and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  after  Caesar's  victory  orer 
Ariovistus  sometlung  bad  hiqppaied  which  caused  this  geofral 
apprehension.  The  army  of  Belgians  amounted  to  800,000 
nien :  the  Rami  alone,  iuto  whose  country  Caesar  niardied  fint, 
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did  not  join  their  countrymen,  but  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
B^?'  Bomans.  Caesar  contrived  to  separate  the  formidable  army  of 
ktB^  the  enemy,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  defeat  the  different  tribes 
df<  one  after  another.  The  brave  Nervii  held  out  longest,  and 
ki-ar  brought  Caesar's  army  into  great  peril ;  but  in  the  end  they  also 
fm-  were  completely  defeated  in  so  bloody  a  battle  that  out  of  60,000 
i?3(  only  500  survived.  At  the  same  time  Caesar  received  inteUigenoe 
IfliU  that  his  legate  M.  Crassus  had  subdued  the  Yeneti,  Unelli,  and 
[^  several  other  tribes  in  the  north-west  of  Graid.  The  happy  issue 
tV'-  of  this  brilliant  campaign,  by  which  the  Bomans  became  masters 
iu*  of  the  greater  part  of  northern  Graul,  was  ^celebrated  at  Borne 
3^  with  public  thanksgivings  for  fifteen  days.  ^Yhile  Caesar  was  in 
ptf  his  winter  quarters,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  B.C.  56, 
i  ^  while  he  was  in  Italy,  the  maritime  tribes  in  the  north-west  of 
0.  Gaul,  some  of  whom  had  submitted  the  year  before,  formed  a 
liiT  powerful  confederacy  against  him.  Caesar  himself  undertook 
^  the  war  against  the  Yeneti,  while  his  legates  were  sent  into  other 
^i  parts.  The  Yeneti  were  defeated,  and  treated  most  cruelly  by 
gt  the  conqueror,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  terror  into  the  other 
^  tribes.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  Caesar  marched  into 
^  the  country  of  the  Moriui  and  Menapii,  who  were  still  in  arms, 
jj  and  ravaged  their  fields  and  villages  in  a  frightful  manner.  His 
g¥  legates  in  the  meantime  subdued  the  other  revolted  tribes ;  and 
c  Crassus,  not  without  great  difficulty,  conquered  the  greater  part 
f       of  Aquitania. 

Graul  was  so  much  weakened  by  the  exertions  of  the  last  three 
f  years,  that  for  the  present  the  people  could  not  think  of  venturing 
upon  a  fresh  war  against  the  Bomans ;  but  Caesar  was  anxious 
to  gain  new  victories,  and  to  keep  his  legions  in  activity,  in 
order  that  the  people  at  Borne  might  not  forget  him.  An 
opportunity  soon  offered.  The  Usipetes  and  Tencteri,  two 
G^man  tribes  which  had  been  driven  out  of  their  own  coimtry 
by  the  Suevi,  had  crossed  the  Bhine  not  far  from  its  mouth,  and 
intended  to  settle  in  Gaul.  This,  however,  Caesar  determined 
to  prevent,  and  marched  against  them ;  upon  which  the  Germans 
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began  to  negotiate  with  him.  While  the  negotiations  were  go^ 
on,  a  body  of  German  cavaky  defeated  a  pan  of  Caesar's  Gafr 
cavalry.  The  next  day  all  the  German  chiefs  came  into  Caesv  s 
camp  to  apologise  for  what  had  happened.  But  Caesar,  baited 
of  listening  to  them,  detained  them,  and  led  out  his  anny  ts 
attack  the  Gkrmans,  who  being  deprived  of  their  leaders  m^ 
but  feeble  resistance  and  were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces  fay  tk 
Eoman  cavalry.  The  remainder  fled  across  the  river  into  Gt^ 
many.  This  piece  of  treachery,  which  Caesar  himaelf  rdata 
without  the  least  scruple,  is  one  of  the  foulest  acts  of  his  life: 
when  it  became  known  at  Some,  honest  Cato  proposed  to  t&e 
senate  that  Caesar  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  barbarians  to 
atone  for  his  guilt.^  After  this  victory  Caesar  went  up  tbe 
Ehine,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Ubii  to  assist  them  against  tiie 
Suevi :  he  built  a  wooden  bridge  somewhere  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  Neuwied,  and  marched  across  the  Bhine  into  Grermany.  Tke 
only  object  of  this  invasion  seems  to  have  been  to  strike  terror 
into  the  German^;  for  after  having  ravaged  the  territoiy  of  the 
Sigambri  for  eighteen  days  he  returned  to  Gaul  and  broke  down 
the  bridge.  Although  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  was 
already  gone,  Caesar  resolved  to  make  an  expedition  into  Britain, 
which  had  been  long  known  by  that  name,  but  was  believed  to 
be  inacce^ble.  It  seems  to  have  had  a  charm  for  Caesar  to 
invade  an  island  upon  which  no  foreign  enemy  had  yet  set  his 
foot ;  for  he  could  not  expect  any  great  booty,  and  the  districts 
from  which  the  ancients  derived  their  tin  were  in  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island.  He  took  with  him  only  two  legions, 
with  which  he  sailed  from  the  port  of  Itius  (probably  Whitsand, 
between  Calais  and  Boulogne),  and  after  a  severe  struggle  with 
the  natives  effected  a  landing  somewhere  near  the  South  Foreland. 
Some  of  the  British  tribes  sent  offers  of  submission  to  Caesar, 
but  when  they  heard  that  a  great  part  of  the  Eoman  fleet  bad 
been  destroyed  they  took  up  arms  again.  Having  been  defeated, 
they  again  offered  to  submit.     The  season  being  already  far 

^  Plut.  Cat,  Min,  51,  Caes.  22 ;  Apptan,  De  Rdf.  OalL  18. 
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advanced,  Caesar  accepted  their  submission,  only  demanding 
double  the  number  of  hostages  they  had  given  before,  and 
returned  to  Gaul  just  before  the  day  of  the  equinox.  Although 
no  conquests  had  been  made  in  this  campaign,  still  his  victory 
over  the  Grermans,  and  his  invasion  of  Britain,  seem  to  have 
created  such  wonder  and  admiration  at  Home,  that  the  senate 
decreed  public  thanksgivings  for  twenty  days,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  Cato. 

The  campaign  of  the  year  B.C.  64  was  opened  with  a  war 
against  the  Treviri,  and  some  of  the  Belgian  tribes,  which  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  revolt.  When  peace  was  restored  among 
them,  Caesar  determined  to  make  a  second  expedition  into  Britain. 
With  an  army  of  five  legions  he  sail^  from  the  port  of  Itius, 
and  landed  at  the  same  place  as  before.  The  Britons  gave  the 
supreme  command  to  a  chief,  Cassivelaunus,  whose  territories 
lay  north  of  the  river  Tamesis  (Thames),  and  fought  bravely 
against  the  invader,  but  were  defeated  in  several  engagements. 
Caesar  then  crossed  the  Thames  at  the  only  place  where  it  was 
fordable,  probably  at  Coway  Stakes,  near  Oatlands,  took  the 
capital  of  Cassivelaunus,  and  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  present 
counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex.  Cassivelaunus  was  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace ;  and  Caesar,  having  received  hostages  and  settled 
the  annual  tribute  which  Britain  was  to  pay  to  Home,  returned 
to  Gaul  towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  He  left  no  troops  nor 
garrisons  in  Britain,  and  accordingly  the  obedience  and  submis- 
sion of  the  Britons  was  at  an  end  as  soon  as  he  had  quitted  the 
island. 

During  the  ensuing  winter  Caesa^  was  obliged  to  place  his 
army  in  different  parts  of  Gaul  in  consequence  of  the  great 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  his  forces  being  thus  divided,  the 
Grauls  thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  their 
independence.  The  detachment  under  his  legate  Sabinus  was 
destroyed  by  the  Eburones  almost  to  a  man,  and  the  camp  of 
Ct.  Cicero  would  have  experienced  the  same  fate  had  not  Caesar 
himself  come  to  its  assistance. 

Y 
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The  partial  success  of  the  Ehurones  encouraged  several  other 
GaUic  tribes  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  in  B.C.  53,  and  attempt 
to  recover  their  independence.  But  Caesar  increased  his  forces 
and  easily  succeeded  in  subduing  the  insurgents.  As  the  Treviri 
had  been  supported  by  the  Grermans,  he  again  crossed  the  Bhine 
at  a  point  somewhat  higher  up  the  river  than  the  first  time. 
The  Ubii  submitted  to  him,  and  he  advanced  into  the  country  of 
the  Suevi.  But  the  latter  retreated  into  their  forests  and  fast- 
nesses, and  Caesar,  unable  to  overtake  them,  again  re-crossed 
the  Bhine,  having  gained  by  this  second  invasion  just  as  little  as 
by  the  first.  On  his  return,  finding  Ambiorix,  the  chief  of  the 
Eburones,  still  in  arms,  he  made  the  strongest  ^orts  to  subdue 
him :  the  country  of  the  Eburones  was  laid  waste  in  a  frightful 
manner,  and  the  troops  of  Ambiorix  were  repeatedly  defeated, 
but  he  himself  always  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Homans.  The  Sigambri  also  crossed  the  Ehine,  and  nearly  took 
possession  of  Cicero's  camp.  Some  of  the  ringleaders  of  these 
insurrections  fell  into  the  hands  of  Caesar :  this  incensed  all  the 
tribes  of  Graul,  and  their  hatred  of  the  Soman  yoke  became  so 
intense,  that  the  whole  of  central  Gaul  conspired  against  it. 
and  all  the  fruits  of  Caesar's  victories  seemed  to  be  lost.  The 
insurrection  broke  out  among  the  Camutes,  but  it  spread  with 
such  rapidity  that  in  a  very  short  time  nearly  the  whole  of  Gaul 
was  in  arms.  Even  the  Aedui,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  the 
friends  of  Borne,  after  a  while  joined  the  rebels,  whose  leader 
was  Yerdngetorix,  a  noble  Arvemian,  a  man  worthy  of  his  post, 
and  by  far  the  ablest  general  whom  Caesar  had  yet  encountered 
in  Gaul. 

Under  such  cbcumstandbs  Caesar  entered  on  his  seventh  cam- 
paign in  B.C.  52,  even  before  the  end  of  the  winter.  After 
having  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  Boman  province,  he  marched 
into  the  country  of  the  ArveiTii  (Auvergne).  In  that  year  Caesar's 
genius  displayed  itself  more  strikingly  than  ever :  he  acted  with 
the  utmost  prudence,  and  yet  with  a  quickness  which  astonished 
his  enemies.     In  a  short  time  he  conquered  the  most  important 
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towns  of  the  Gauls ;  and  Vercingetorix,  in  order  to  impede  bis 
progress,  prevailed  on  the  Gauls  to  lay  waste  their  country. 
ATaricum  (Bourges),  the  chief  town  of  the  Bituriges,  being  spared, 
was  laid  siege  to  by  Caesar,  who,  afler  a  most  gallant  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  took  the  place,  and  ordered  the 
whole  population,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  be  butchered 
indiscriminately.     Caesar  now  divided  his  army  into  two  pjarts, 
and  with  six  legions  laid  siege  to  Gergovia ;  but  haying  received 
a  severe  repulse  in  an  attempt  to  storm  the  town,  and  being 
informed  of  the  revolt  of  the  Aedui,  he  raised  the  siege,  and, 
not  without  great  danger,  contrived  to  join  the  other  part  of  his 
army,  which  was  commanded  by  Labienus.     The  insurrection  of 
the  Aedui  filled  the  Gauls  with  fresh  courage,  and  led  Caesar, 
who  began  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  province,  to  march  south- 
ward into  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  whither  he  was  followed 
by  swarms  of  Gauls  who  attacked  him  on  his  road.  Yercingetorix 
now  retreated  to  Alesia  (AHse  in  Burgundy),  whither  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Bomans.     He  took  refuge  in  the  town,  which  was 
considered  impregnable,  and  resolved  to  wait  for  succoun  from 
his  countrymen.     Caesar  laid  siege  to  Alesia,  but  soon  foutid 
himself  surrounded  by  a  numerous  army  of  Gkiuls.     His  genius, 
however,  prevented  Yercingetorix  from  breaking  through  the 
Boman  lines,  and  routed  the  Gallic  army,  so  that  Alesia  was 
ultimately  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender.     Yercingetorix,  who 
wished  to  save  the  lives  of  Ms  people,  desired  that  he,  who  was 
the  cause  of  the  war,  might  be  delivered  up  to  Caesar.     On  that 
occasion  Caesar  again  acted  with  unpardonable  cruelty;    for 
instead  of  treating  his  humbled  enemy  with  generosity,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  kept  in  chains  until  his  triumph,  and  after- 
wards put  him  to  death.     The  fall  of  Alesia  being  followed  by 
the  submission  of  the  Aedui  and  Arvemi,  Caesar  resolved  to  pass 
the  winter  at  Bibracte  in  the  coimtry  of  the  Aedui.     The  fate  of 
Gaul  was  now  determined,  though  some  tribes  still  remained  in 
aims,  and  formed  fresh  plans  against  the  Bomans.     Caesar  spent 
the  summer  of  B.C.  51  in  reducing  those  tribes.     The  Belgians 
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now  also  began  to  stir,  but  it  was  too  late,  for  G^ul  was 
completely  exhausted,  and  was  unable  to  offer  any  efficient 
resistance  to  the  Boman  arms.  After  having  effected  the  paci- 
fication of  Ghiul,  and  made  the  necessary  arraDgements  in  the 
newly  conquered  countries,  he  went,  -in  the  spring  of  B.C.  50, 
to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  leaving  his  army  in  the  districts  beyond  the 
Alps.  Qaul  was  at  that  time  a  rich  countiy,  and  Caesar  had 
amassed  immense  treasures ;  his  soldiers  were  attached  to  him 
with  their  whole  hearts ;  and  in  Rome  and  Italy  his  achievements 
had  raised  the  greatest  admiration  of  his  talent  and  valour. 
Three  hundred  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  subdued  by  him; 
and  the  supremacy  of  Borne  was  recognised  by  the  Helvetii,  the 
Grauls,  and  the  Belgians. 

During  these  years  of  active  engagement  in  Gaul,  Caesar, 
who  had  a  watchful  eye  upon  every  thing  that  was  going  on 
in  Bome,  kept  his  friends  there  in  such  incessant  activity  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  cause  and  party,  that  his  enemies 
began  to  be  alarmed.  We  have  already  seen,  in  what  manner 
L.  Domitiub  was  led  to  desist  from  his  suit  for  the  consul- 
ship of  B.C.  55.  In  the  spring  of  B.C.  56,  when  Pompey,  in  the 
capacity  of  superintendent  of  the  supplies  of  corn,  was  sent  by 
the  senate  to  Sardinia,  Caesar  contrived  to  meet  Pompey  and 
Crassus  at  Luca,  in  the  north  of  Etruria,  because  there  had  been 
some  ill-feeling  between  Pompey  and  Crassus.  Caesar  not  only 
brought  about  a  reconciliation,  but,  to  thwart  Domitiua,  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  the 
consulship  of  B.C.  55,  and  to  promise  him  to  make  the  regula- 
tions for  the  provinces  which  were  noticed  above,  and  which 
were  effected  by  the  laws  of  the  tribune  Trebonius.  Pompey  at  the 
same  time  tried  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the 
schemes  of  the  three  confederates,  by  building  and  inaugurating 
a  stone  theatre,  the  first  that  was  ever  erected  at  Rome,*  and  by 
public  games  and  festivities  of  every  description.  JuUa  the 
daughter  of  Caesar,  who  was  married  to  Pompey,  was  duxing 

•  '^^o^  Com,  xxxix.  88  ;  Pint  Pomp,  52. 
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her  lifetime  a  strong  bond  of  nnion  between  tbe  two,  and  any 
outbreak  of  bostilities  would  perhaps  have  been  prevented  by  her 
influence ;  but  in  B.C.  54  she  died  in  child-bed,  and  her  infant 
surnved  her  only  a  few  days.  This  event  rent  the  tie  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey  completely  asunder,  and  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  Pompey  manifested  itself  but  too  soon  afterwards. 

Crassns,  shortly  before  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  in 

B.C.  56,  went  to  his  province  of  Syria;  and  hoping  to  satiate 

his  avarice  with  the  treasures  of  Asia,  prepared  for  war  against 

the  Parthians.     He  plundered  wherever  he  went,  and  from  the 

temple  of  Jerusalem  alone  took  2000  talents.    After  having 

spent  the  winter  in  Syria,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  in  b.o.  54, 

and  entered  Mesopotamia.    As  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 

country,  and  was  obliged  to  trust  to  guides,  he  allowed  himself 

and  his  army  to  be  led  by  a  crafty  Arabian  chief  of  the  name  of 

Abgarus  into  one  of  the  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia.     He 

there  found  himself  in  a  most  dangerous  position  and  was 

attacked  by  the  Parthians.    Having  sustained  considerable  ^oss, 

he  withdrew  to  Carrhae,  but  there  again  was  surrounded  by  the 

enemy.    During  an  interview  with  the  Parthian  commander, 

into  which  he  suffered  himself  to  be  ojoled,  he  was  on  the  point 

of  being  taken  prisoner  when,  in  attempting  to  escape,  he  fell 

by  an  unknown  hand,  and  his  son,  who  displayed  the  utmost 

gallantry  on  that  occasion,  was  cut  down  abnost  before  his 

father's  eyes.     This  sad  catastrophe  took  place  in  b.o.  58  :  the 

Boman  army  was  nearly  annihilated,  for  20,000  are  said  to  have 

lost  their  lives  in  the  expedition,  and  10,000,  with  the  Boman 

camp,  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Parthian  conquerors.    Their 

king  Orodes,  to  whom  the  head  of  Crassus  was  afterwards 

brought,  caused  it  to  be  filled  with  melted  gold,  saying,  "  Sate 

thyself  now  with  that  metal  of  which  in  life  thou  wert  so  greedy." 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  Eoman  army,  under  C.  Cassius  Lon- 

ginus,  escaped  to  Syria ; '  but  the  Parthian  war  was  not  brought 

to  a  dose  till  B.C.  51,  when  Bibulus  was  proconsul  of  Syria. 

By  the  death  of  Crassus,  the  triumvirate  was  changed  into  a 
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duumvirate ;  bat  as  the  friendship  which  had  existed  between 
Pompey  and  Cai^sar  began  to  ocol  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Julia,  many  a  one  must  haye  foreseen  that,  sooner  or  later, 
matters  would  come  to  a  crisis  between  the  two.  Pompey  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  Rome,  and  carried  on  the  administration  of 
his  province  of  Spain  through  his  legates^  whereby  he  did  not 
risk  his  military  reputation,  while  at  the  same  time  he  kept  up 
an  army  ready  to  obey  his  commands.  The  princely  manner  in 
which  he  Hved,  together  with  kb  obvious  endeavours  to  place 
himself  as  dictator  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  filled  many  of 
the  intelligent  citizens  with  fear  and  jealousy:  Oato  publidy 
denounced  his  unconstitutional  powers  and  ambitious  schemes. 
The  optimates,  as  a  body,  however,  dung  to  him,  believing  him 
to  be  the  only  safeguard  against  Caesar.  The  consular  elections^ 
in  B.C.  59,  were  delayed  for  a  long  time  by  the  riots  occasioned 
by  Clodius  and  his  opponents ;  and  in  the  end,  as  eveiy  one 
feared  lest  Pompey  should  become  dictator,  Cato  himself  recom- 
mended that  he  should  be  made  sole  consul,  in  order  to  restore 
peace  and  order  in  the  republic.  Towards  the  end  of  Fd)ruai7, 
B.C.  52,  Pompey  enter^  upon  his  third  consulship  without 
a  colleague,  and  remained  sole  consul  for  five  months,  after 
which  he  tko&d  CLMetellua  Sdpio,  his  father-in-law,  for  hia 
colleague,  probably  for  no  other  reason  than  to  allay  apprehoi- 
sions  and  make  the  people  bdieve  that  he  was  anxious  to  uphold 
the  republican  constitution.  The  aristocracy  therefore  again 
began  to  consider  Pompey  as  their  leader,  and  to  look  forward 
with  greater  apprehensions  than  ever  to  the  expiration  of  Caesar's 
proconsulship  of  GhiuL  But  Pompey,  who  was  not  yet  prepared 
to  break  openly  wiUi  his  rival,  got  a  law  passed  whidi  empowered 
Caesar  to  beeome  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  without  coming 
to  Rome  in  person.  Things,  however,  assumed  a  more  and  more 
definite  aspect  In  B.C.  51,  the  consul,  M.  Claudius  Marcelltts, 
a  violent  aristocrat,  proposed  to  send -a  successor  to  Caesar  in 
Gaul,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  privilege  which  Pompey  had 
secured  for  him.     Marcellus,  in  fact,  lost  no  opportunity  of 
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insultixig  Caesar.    The  senatorial  party  secured,  for  the  year 

B.C.   60,  the  election  of  L.  Aemilius  Panlus,  and  G.  Clandius 

Maroellus  to  the  oonsulship,  and  of  C.  Curio  to  the  tribuneship  : 

all  these  were  beliered  to  be  the  most  devoted  partisans  of 

Pompey  and  the  senate,  and  it  was  hoped  that  with  their  aid 

Pompey  would  adopt  some  energetic  measure  against  Caesar. 

But  the  latter  contrived,  by  enormous  bribes,  to  gain  over  to  his 

aide  the  consul  Aemilius  Paulus,   and  the  bold  and  eloquent 

tribune  C. Curio;  and  he  distributed  with  an  unsparing  hand 

large  sums  of  money  among  the  leading  men  at  Rome.     What 

alarmed  the  aristocracy  most  was  the  fear  lest  Caesar  should  be 

elected  consul  while  he  was  absent  at  the  head  of  his  legions : 

in  order  to  prevent  this,  the  consul,  C.  Marcellus,  proposed  in 

the  senate  that  Caesar  should  be  comp^ed  to  lay  down  his 

command  before  the  end  of  the  year,  b.o.  60.    But  this  was 

onreaaonable,  as  his  command  ought  to  have  lasted  till  the  end 

of  B.C.  49,  and  Caesar's  life  would  not  have  been  safe  if  he  had 

ventured  to  come  to  Rome  as  a  private  person :  Curio,  however, 

interposed  his  veto,  and  rendered  the  proposal  of  Maroellus 

ineffectual. 

In  the  spring  of  B.o.  50,  when  Caesar  came  to  Cisalpine 

Ghiul,  he  was  received  in  all  the  towns  with  the  greatest  applause 

and  enthusiasm.    He  then  returned  across  the  Alps  to  muster 

all  the  troops  he  had  at  his  command;  but  at  the  request  of 

the  senate  he  gave  up   two  legionS)  which  were  said  to  be 

wanted  for  the  Parthian  war,  though  he  well  knew  that  it  was 

only  to  weaken  his  power,  and  that  they  would  probably  be 

employed  against  himself.      Having  placed  his  eight  remaining 

legions  in  winter  quarters  in  Transalpine  Gaul,   he  himself 

returned  to  the  north  of  Italy  with  a  very  small  part  of  his 

forces,  intending  to  spend  the  winter  at  Ravenna,  not  fiur  from  the 

frontier  of  his  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.    Though  he  knew  the 

hostile  intentions  of  the  aristocracy,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 

senate,  expressing  his  readiness  to  disband  his  army  if  Pompey 

would  do  the  same ;  but  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
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the  senate  even  allowed  the  letter  to  be  read :  and  on  the 
of  Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-law,  a  decree  was  passed  peremp- 
torily commanding  Caesar  to  disband  his  army  by  a  oertain  day, 
and  declaring  him  a  public  enemy  if  he  should  refuse  ~to  obey. 
Two  tribunes,  M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius,  opposed  the  decree^ 
but  in  Tain;  and  as  it  was  evid^it  that  Pompey  was  now  reacdved 
to  crush  Caesar  if  he  could,  they  fled  in  disguise  to  Gaesax;  asd 
called  upon  him  to  protect  the  inviolable  persons  of  the  tnbimes. 
This  was  the  decisive  moment.      The  aenkte  ordered  the  magis- 
trates at  Rome  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  republic  ;  they 
then  entrusted  to  Pompey  the  whole  management  of  the  war, 
desired  him  to  levy  troops,  and  placed  large  sums  of  money  at 
his  disposal.  Pompey  all  along  had  no  apprehensions;  he  thought 
it  impossible  that  Caesar  should  ever  march  against  him;  he 
trusted  to  his  great  fame,  and  fancied  that  at  his  first  call  afl 
Italy  would  flock  around  him.    Every  precaution,  therefare,  waa 
neglected;  and  the  only  military  force  which  Pompey  had  in 
Italy  were  the  two  legions  which  Caesar  had  sent  frcnn  QmL 
Pompey  and  the  aristocracy  had  farther  indulged  in  the  idle  belief 
that  Caesar's  troops  were  worn  out  by  their  long  fatigues^  and 
were  ready  to  desert  their  leader  on  the  first  opportunity.      But 
the  senatorial  party  had  so  much  miscalculated  the  sympathies 
of  the  Italians,  that  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  raise  an  army, 
and  the  soldiers  that  were  enlisted  were  revived  to  pass  over  to 
Caesar  as  soon  as  possible.      Eveiy  thing  was  thus  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  confusion,  when  the  tidings  came  that  Caesar  was 
approaching.      Pompey  himself  being  quite  bewildered,  was  ad- 
vised by  Cicero  to  n^otiate  with  Caesar;  but  the  folly  and 
presumption  of  the  senatorial  party  would  not  hear  of  any  sudi 
thing,  and  the  storm,  which  had  long  been  gathering,  burst  forth 
with  irresistible  fury. 
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CHAPTER  XXXTV. 

CIVIL  WAB  BSTWEUf  CAESAB  AND  POHPBT — BATTIiB  OF  PHAB8ALV8  AND 
POMPBY'S  FLIQRT  and  DBATH — THB  ALBXANDBINB  WAB — WAB  AOAIK8T 
PHABNAC8S   AND  CABSAB'S   BETUBN  10  ITALY. 

When  Caesar  was  informed  of  the  last  decree  of  the  senate, 
and  the  tribunes  arrived  at  Bavenna  to  implore  his  protection, 
he  assembled  his  soldiers  and  called  upon  them  to  remain  fiiithfid 
to  him:  as  they  declared  themselves  ready  to  follow  him  whither- 
soever he  might  lead  them,  he  marched  towards  the  little  river 
Bubicon,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  his  province  of 
Cisalpine  Ganl  and  Italy,  and  which,  without  the  permission  of 
the  senate,  no  general  was  allowed  to  cross  with  an  army.  When 
he  arrived  on  its  bank,  he  hesitated  for  a  time  whether  he  should 
sacrifice  himself,  or  commit  the  illegal  act :  at  length,  however, 
having  formed  his  resolution,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  die  is  cast," 
and  crossed  the  river  with  only  one  legion.  His  other  troops 
were  still  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  but  had  received  orders  to  follow 
him.  He  had  indeed  reason  to  hasten,  as  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  prevent  his  enemies  from  completing  the  preparations  they 
were  making.  But  his  popidarity  was  so  great  that  the  towns 
of  Ariminum,  PLsanum,  Ancona,  Iguvium,  and  Auximum,  opened 
their  gates  to  him  as  soon  as  he  appeal^  and  his  progress  was 
like  a  triumph.  At  Borne  every  one  was  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation, and  Pompey  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  for  he  had  con- 
fidently expected  that  all  Caesar's  troops  would  desert  their  leader 
and  flock  to  his  standard,  and  with  his  few  and  unsoldierly 
recruits  he  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Bome.  He  there- 
fore quitted  the  city  in  the  evening,  without  even  taking  with  him 
the  money  from  the  pubHc  treasury,  and  at  his  bidding  the  consuls, 
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senators,  and  other  men  of  rank  and  distinctkm  fdlowed  Idm. 
He  first  went  to  Capua,  and  thenoe  to  Brundusium,  whence  ke 
intended  to  fNrooeed  to  Greece.  This  disgraceful  flight  produced 
the  greatest  confusion  and  despondency  among  those  who  oofold 
not  leave  the  dty^  for  on  the  one  hand  they  were  denounced  as 
partisans  of  Caesar  and  threatened  with  all  possible  puniahments 
by  Pompey,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  anticipated  notliing 
short  oi  the  horrors  of  the  times  of  Maiins  and  Sulla  if  Caesar 
should  enter  the  city.  Caesar  in  the  mean  time  continued  his 
march  towards  Corfinium.  This  town  was  occupied  by  a  strong 
garrison  under  the  command  of  L.  Domitius,  who  had  beea 
appointed  to  succeed  Caesar  in  the  administratkm  of  GaoL 
Here  again  the  popularity  of  Caesar*s  cause  soon  became  manifest, 
for  the  soldiers  deserted  Domitius*  and  went  OTcar  to  Caesar ;  and 
as  Pompey  sent  no  soeoours,  Domitiua,  being  unable  to  num^wa 
himself,  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  modeiatiOB 
and  clemency  whidi  Caesar  showed  here  as  weU  as  in  oUmt 
places  won  for  him  the  hearts  of  all  Italy,  and  his  popukffity 
increased  while  that  of  Pompey  diminished  the  fisrther  he  removed 
from  Borne. 

Pompey  readied  Brundusium  before  the  arrival  of  Caesar, 
who  pursued  his  enemy  thither,  leaving  Bom$  for  the  preaenl 
On  the  17th  of  March,  Pomp^  fled  from  Bronduauxm  to  Dyr- 
rhachiom,  Caesar  not  being  able  to  prevent  or  to  follow  him,  ae 
he  liad  no  ships.  Cicero,  who  had  accompanied  PcMnpey  aa  fer 
as  Brundtisium,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  tiim  to  negotiate 
with  his  enemy*  remained  in  Italy,  and  was  requested  by  Caesar 
to  keep  quiet.  After  the  departure  of  Pompey,  all  Italy  joined 
Caesar.  He  now  proceeded  to  Borne,  ^th  the  intention  of 
attacking  Afranias  and  Petreius,  the  Icigates  of  Pompey  ia  Spain, 
who  had  a  powerful  army  at  their  command,  and  might  easSy 
transfer  the  war  into  Italy.  On  his  arrival  in  BcHiae,  he  behayed 
with  great  mildness,  but  acted  in  every  respect  like  a  aevereign. 
When  he  wanted  to  take  the  money  from  the  public  treasury  for 
his  own  purposes,  the  tribune  L.  Metellus  opposed  him ;  but 
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Caesar  threatenad  to  put  him  to  death,  broke  open  the  treasury, 
aud  took  what  he  wanted.  After  a  short  stay  at  Borne,  he 
hastened  to  the  noith  of  Italy,  in  order  to  march  through  Qaol 
into  Spain ;  some  of  hi9  friends  were  left  in  charge  of  Borne  and 
Italy ;  others  were  dispatched  to  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Africa,  and 
lUyricnm,  to  oppose  the  Fompeians  in  those  parts.  When 
Caesar  arrived  at  MassiUa,  -which  was  attached  to  the  interest  of 
Pompeyi  the  dtizens  of  the  place  refused  to  admit  him,  where- 
upon he  at  once  laid  siege  to  the  town ;  but  not  being  able  to 
take  it  immediately,  he  left  his  legates  C.  Trebonius  and  D.  Brutus, 
with  a  part  of  his  army,  to  continue  the  siege,  and  he  himself 
proceeded  to  Spain. 

On  the  a{^roacb  of  Caesar,  Afranius  and  Petreius  united  their 
forces,  five  legions,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Herda  (Lerida  in 
Catalonia),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Sieoris  (Segre),  whilst 
M,  TerentiusVano  protected  the  western  part  of  Spain  with  two 
legions.  Caesar,  who  had  to  contend  with  great  difficulties, 
suffered  several  reverses;  but  in  the  end  he  reduced  hu  enemies 
80  much  that  they  were  compelled  to  surrender,  nearly  all  their 
troops  having  passed  over  to  Caesar.  Afranius  and  Petreius 
were  dismissed  uniigured,  a  pert  of  their  army  was  disbanded, 
and  the  rest  joined  the  army  of  the  conqueror.  Ailer  this  victory, 
there  was  no  army  in  Spain  capable  of  offering  any  further 
resistance,  and  when  Caesar  arrived  at  COrduba  (Cordova),  Yarro 
likewise  surrendered.  The  whole  Spanish  campaign  lasted  not 
longer  than  forty  days,  within  which  short  period  all  Spain  was 
reduced,  and  Caesar  returned  to  Ghiul.  Massilia  had  not  yet 
surrendered,  and  was  still  besieged;  but  soon  after  Caesar's 
sppearance  before  its  gates,  it  was  compelled  to  yield ;  and  Caesar 
4gaj|i  showed  great  generosity  towards  this  city,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  most  andent  alHes  of  Borne.  During  Caesar's  Spanish 
campaign,  C.  Curio,  who  had  gone  to  Sicily,  took  possession  of 
that  island,  Cato,  the  praetor,  having  quitted  it.  Curio  then 
crossed  over  into  Africa,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Pompeian 
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party.  There  he  met  with  a  most  determined  opposiiion ;  and 
in  a  battle  against  Jnba,  king  of  Numidia,  who  supported  P.  Alms 
Varus,  a  Pompeian  commander,  he  was  defeated  and  kilkd. 
C.  Antonius,  who  had  gone  to  Illyrieam,  was  as  nnfbrtaiiate  as 
Curio,  his  army  being  defeated  and  himself  taken  prisoner ;  hot 
Q.  Valerius,  who  had  been  sent  into  Sardinia,  took  posseaskm  of 
that  island  without  any  opposition.  These  rewencB  in  Africa  mod 
niyricum,  however,  were  more  than  counterbalanoed  by  Caesar's 
own  victory  in  Spain. 

At  the  time  when  Caesar  was  yet  engaged  at  MajtinKa^  i^ 
received  intelligence  from  Bome  that  he  had  been  nmninated 
dictator  by  the  praetor  M.  Lepidns.     This  appointment^  whldi 
was  illegal,  because  no  praetor  had  a  right  to  nominate  a  didater, 
had  probably  been  preconcerted  between  Caesar  and  Lepidns,  as 
Caesar  wished  to  return  home  in  some  high  official  diaraeter. 
He  now  hastened  to  Bome  to  enter  upon  his  new  office ;  bnt 
after  the  consular  elections,  at  which  he  himself,  and  P.  Serriliiis 
were  appointed  consuls,  he  laid  down  his  dictatorship,  having 
held  it  only  eleven  days.     This  happened  in  December,  B.C.  49. 
During  liis  short  dictatorship,  Caesar  passed  several  laws  which 
were  reasonable  and  salutary.    One  of  them  was  calculated  to 
relieve  debtors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  rights  of 
creditors  ;   another  revised  the  sentences  passed  upon  some 
persons  who  had  been  condemned  during  Pompey's  last"  consul- 
ship, and  several  exiles  were  accordingly  recalled;  the  descendants 
of  those  who  had  been  proscribed  by  Sulla  were  restored  to  their 
rights  as  citizens ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  between 
the  Po  and  the  Alps  received  the  Boman  franchise  as  a  reward 
for  their  faithful  support  of  Caesar's  cause.     As  the  Cisalpme 
Gauls  now  acquired  the  right  of  wearing  the  dress  of  Boman 
citizens  (the  %a),  their  countiy  was  thenceforth  called  Gallia 
togata. 

In  the  mean  time  his  army  returned  from  Spain,  and  as  soon 
as  new  legions  were  formed,  Caesar  set  out  in  December,  b.o. 
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49,  from  Borne  for  BrundttMum  in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  The 
latter  had  not  been  idle  while  Caesar  was  engaged  in  Spain  and 
Italy:  he  had  assembled  troops  in  Greece,  and  collected  money 
from  all  parts,  from  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  from 
Gffeece  and  Macedonia :  and  he  had  a  large  fleet,  which  was 
UBder  thftieommand  of  M.  Bibulus,  who  had  been  Caesar's 
ooHeagne  in  the  consulship.  In  the  beginning  of  January,  B.C. 
48,  Caesar  sailed  with  seven  legions  to  Epirus,  and  without 
meeting  any  resistance  landed  near  the  Ceraunian  mountains. 
As  he  had  not  ships  enough  to  carry  over  all  his  troops  at  once, 
he  had  to  send  the  vessels  back  to  fetch  the  remainder ;  but  part 
of  them  were  intercepted  on  their  return  by  M.  Bibulus,  who 
put  to  death  every  one  on  board  those  which  fell  into  his  hands. 
A  portion  of  Caesar's  army  was  therefore  obliged  to  remain  for 
the  present  at  Brundusium,  so  that,  in  point  of  numbers  his 
forces  were  fax  inferior  to  those  of  Pompey ;  but  having  confi- 
denoe  in  himself,  and  knowing  that  he  could  rely  on  his  men,  he 
began  at  once  to  act  on  the  offensive.  He  took  the  towns  of 
Qricum  and  Appolonia  without  much  difficulty,  and  then  hastened 
towards  Dyrrhachium,  where  all  Fompey's  stores  were  deposited. 
But  Pmnpey,  who  had  spent  the  winter  at  Thessabnica,  and  had 
been  informed  of  Caesar's  movements,  by  quick  marches  reached 
Pyrrhachium  before  him.  Caesar  was  greatly  in  want  of  the 
troops  detained  at  Brundusium ;  and  his  impatience,  it  is  said, 
became  so  great,  thai  one  stormy  night  he  embarked  alone  in  a 
boat,  and  attempted  to  get  across  the  Adriatic,  to  see  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  delay.  At  last  M.  Antony  succeeded  in  eluding 
the  watchfulness  of  Bibulus,  and  safely  brought  over  the  remainder 
of  Caesar.'s  army. 

Caesar  now  proceeded  to  besiege  Pompey  in  Dyrrhachium ; 
but  as  the  latter  got  his  supplies  from  the  sea  he  was  not  much 
affected  by  that  measure ;  he  showed  moreover  such  great  reso* 
Itttion  during  the  siege,  that  on  one  occasion  Caesar's  army  was 
brought  into  imminent  danger.    Caesar's  soldiers  began  to  be 
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desponding,  and  he  himself  was  on  the  point  of  gtviag  up  A 
hope  of  sucoese.     The  acanftinees  of  provinons,  and  the  ^iid«ui 
diseaaea  which  broke  out  among  hia  8<ddiei«,  at  length  indneeA 
him  to  give  np  the  aiege  of  Dyrrhachinm.     Had  Pompey  knon 
hovr  to  follow  up  hia  advantagea,  he  might  now  have  brcnighttk 
struggle  to  a  condnaion.     Hia  frienda  advised  him  4Netim  (a 
Italy,  or  to  exhanat  and  destroy  his  enemy  bj  protracting  tie 
war  in  Epirus,  where  he  might  remain  in  eonatant  oommiuiioBtioB 
with  the  sea.    But    Caesar,    oneonqnered     by  .  hia    revosssi 
ventured  on  a  step  which  in  boldness  surpaaaes  every  thing  thst 
he  had  yet  done.     He  marched  from  DyrrfaaGfaium  towards 
Thessaly ;  a  quarter  in  which  he  could  reckon  apon  no  one,  and 
where  every  itich  of  ground  had  to  be  oonqnered.     Poaipcy> 
inflated   by  his  success  and  seeing  his  enemy  retTefktmg,  xk>v 
foncied  he  could  decide  the  war  by  a  ab^  blow ;  aoooffdiofAf 
he  followed  Caesar,  who  pitched  his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pharsalus,  or  Pharsalia.     When  Pompey  came  ap»  he,  with 
the  more  sensible  of  his  Mends,  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  act  with  great  caution,  and  endeavour  to  wear  out  Caesar; 
but  most  of  his  officers,  flushed  with  their  recent  victory^  inaiatad 
upon  giving  battle  immediately.    This  was  the   reiy  thing 
which  Caeear  desired.    Fompey's  army  was  still  more  than 
double  the  number  of  Caeaar'a,  but  the  soldiers  of  the  laitor 
were  well  trained  and  well  diaeiplined  veterana,  whereaa  thoae  of 
Pompey  were  for  the  most  part  inexperienced  young  men.    ^ 
decisive  battle  waa  fought  on  the  ninth  of  August,  B.C.  48, 0 
the  plain  of  Pharsalus :  Pompey 's  army  was  completely  dxfestod; 
and  soon  afterwards  his  camp,  with  all  ita  humriea,  oomforts,  and 
treasures,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.     Boring  ^ 
battle  Caesar  had  given  ordera  to  spare  the  livea  of  Bomsn 
citizens  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  eonaequenee  of  this  huBtano 
command  whole  r^mente  passed  over  to  hinL 

The  battle  of  Pharsalua  at  once  decided  the  &te  of  Fomp^ 
sad  tiie  republic.     Pomp^  loat  all  his  courage  and  hia  aenses  to 
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boot:  be  fled  from  the  batUe-fidd  to  Lesbos,  and  thence  to 

C^pniB  and  Egypt,  where  he  had  reason  to  hope  he  might  find 

a  &vomrable  reception,  since  the  &ther  of  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  the 

present  king,  had  been  restored  to  his  throne  by  the  influence 

of  Pompey.    Ptolemy  was  still  Tery  young,  and  entirely  under  the 

control  of  his  guardians.    His  father  had  giren  directions  in  his 

will  that  he  should  reign  in  conjunction  with  his  sister,  Cleopatra ; 

but  she  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Egypt,  and  was  now  attempting 

to  effect  her  return  by  means  of  an  armed  force  from  Syria.    At 

the  time  when  Pompey  approached  the  Egyptian  coast,  Ptolemy 

and  his  guardians  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount 

Casius  against  Cleopato.     In  their  camp  was  a  Roman  of  the 

name  of  Septimius,  who  had  be^i  left  behind  in  Egypt  by 

A.  Gabinius,  when  he  restored  the  king  to  his  throne.    This 

iiian  now  advised  the  young  king  to  put  Pompey  to  death,  in 

order  to  secure  the  favour  of  Caesar.    Ptolemy  gave  his  consent ; 

and  on  the  28th  of  September,  S^timius,  who  went  out  in  a 

boat  to  receive  Pompey,  murdered  him  withiu  sight  of  the  king 

and  of  his  army,  which  was  drawn  up  on  the  coast.    His  body 

was  thrown  on  the  coast,  and  left  unburied.     Cornelia^  the  wife 

of  Pompey,  and  Sextns  his  younger  son,  who  were  yet  on  board 

the  ship,  beheld  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  and  took  to  flight. 

Three  days  after  this  event,  Caesar,  accompanied  by  a  small  force, 

tfrived  in  Egypt,  whither  he  had  pursued  his  enemy  with  aU 

possible  speed.    The  Egyptians  gave  up  to^him  Pompey's  head 

and  ring,  at  the  sight  of  which  Caesar  is  said  to  have  been  moved 

to  tears;    his  generous  soul  was  probably  affected    by  the 

recoUeotion  of  his  former  connexion  with  Pompey,  and  by  the 

eonsideratien  of  the  frailty  of  all  human  greatness.    The  body 

was  burisd  on  the  coast  by  one  of  Pompey's  veterans  and 

some  freedmen,  and  a  small  monument  was  erected  over  his 

grave. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  Caesar  became  involved  in  a 
war  (commonly  called  the  Alexandrine),  which  detained  him 
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several  months.  Cleopatra,  by  her  fascinations,  had  suooeeded 
in  winning  the  conqueror's  heart.  Thinking  it  necessary  that  he 
should  interfere  on  her  behalf  with  the  affairs  of  Alexandria,  he 
demanded  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  will  of  the  late  kin^ 
that  Cleopatra  and  her  brother  Ptolemy  Dionysus  should  reign 
together.  This  demand  being  opposed  by  the  guardians  of  the 
young  king,  a  war  broke  out  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  which 
Caesar  was  for  some  time  exposed  to  great  danger  on  account  of 
the  small  number  of  troops  which  he  had  with  him.  He  was 
besieged  in  the  palace  by  the  populace,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
peril  of  his  life  that  he  escaped,  by  swimming  to  a  ship  which 
was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  purple  robe  was 
hung  up  by  the  Egyptians  in  a  temple  as  a  trophy.  During  this 
tumult  the  young  king  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  and  his  army 
dispersed.  Caesar  having  in  the  meantime  received  reinforce- 
ments compelled  Alexandria  to  surrender,  and  restored  Cleopatra 
to  the  throne.  He  was  so  completely  ensnared  by  the  queen's 
fascinations  and  coquetry,  that  he  stayed  with  her  for  nine 
months;  by  some,  however,  it  is  stated  that  contrary  winds 
detained  him  at  Alexandria. 

At  length  Caesar  resolved  to  tear  himself  away  from  the 
luxuries  of  the  Alexandrine  court :  having  received  intelligence 
that  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  one  of  his  legates,  had  been  defeated 
by  Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
recover  the  countries  which  his  father  had  once  ruled  over, 
he  broke  up  from  Alexandria  in  the  spring  of  b.g.  47,  and 
marched  through  Syria  into  Pontus.  This  campaign  did  not 
detain  him  long,  for  on  his  arriyal  in  Pontus  he  immediately 
attacked  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zela,  and  the  Asiatics 
were  utterly  defeated  in  a  moment.  It  was  concerning  this 
victory  over  Pharnaces,  that  Caesar  sent  to  Rome  the  celebrated 
Laconic  report,  "  I  came,  saw,  and  conquered."^  On  his  mardi 
through  Phrygia  he  pardoned  Deiotarus,  tetrarch  of  Qalatia,  a 

1   Veni,  vidi,  viei  ;  Sueton,  Can.  37 ;  Hirt.  Ih  BdL  Alex,  65,  Sec 
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partisan  of  Fompey,  and  afforded  protection  to  TariotiB  cities 
against  the  oppression  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the 
farmers  of  the  public  revenue.  Soon  after  the  war  against 
Phamaces  was  brought  to  a  close,  he  heard  of  disturbances 
which  had  broken  out  at  Borne,  and  accordingly  hastened  back 
to  Italy.  Towards  the  end  of  September,  b.o.  47,  he  arrived  at 
Brundusium,  where  he  met  Cicero,  towards  whom  he  showed 
great  respect  and  deference,  and  then  proceeded  to  Eome,  where 
his  presence  was  greatly  needed,  for  his  friends  there  were  doing 
perhaps  more  iiguiy  to  his  cause  than  even  his  enemies. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXY. 

sum  OF  THINCM  AT  BOMB  DintllfO    CABSAR'S   AnXIK 

TH8    POMPBUlf    PA&tY — ^TBB    AF&ICAM    WAR— CABSAB's    RBGUI^TIOCIS 

AND  RBTOBlia — TBB  WAR  IN  BPAIN  AGAINST   POMPBT^S  SONS CABAR*S 

OONDUCI  AS  A  RULBR — HIS  DEATH. 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  reached  Home  the 
enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  several  laws  were  immediatelj 
passed  to  testify  to  Caesar  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the 
Boman  people,  and  the  powers  which  the  senate  conferred  apoB 
him  made  him  in  reality  the  sorereign  of  the  republic.     He  was 
nominated  dictator  a  second  time  in  his  absence,  and  that  for  a 
whole  year.    He  received  this  intelligence  and  entered  upon  his 
dictatorship  in  September,  B.C.  48,  when  he  made  IL  Antony 
his  master  of  the  horse,  who  forthwith  went  to  Italy  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  maintaining  order  there.     Caesar  was  further  appointed 
consul  for  the  next  five  years,  though  he  did  not  avail  himadf  cf 
this  honour,  and  was  invested  for  life  with  the  power  of  a  tribnuD 
of  the  people.Tileihad  also  conferred  upon  him  the  riglit  of 
presiding  at  the  ejections  of  aU  the  magistrates,  except  the 
tribunes.    As  he  was  absent  from  Bome,  no  magistrates  were 
elected  for  the  year  B.C.  47i  except  the  tribunes.    The  senate 
and  people  thus  rivalled  each  other  in  showing  their  servility 
towards  Caesar,  and  in  bestowing  upon  him  the  most  extrava- 
gant distinctions ;  but  it  may  be  urged  in  their  excuse,  that 
their  admiration  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  unex- 
pected and  unexampled  mildness  which  he  displayed  towards  \d» 
conquered  enemies. 

The  long  period  between  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  and  Caesar's 
return  to  Bome  had  been  actively  employed  by  the  friends  and 
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partisans  of  Pompey  ib  collecting  their  scattered  forces.  After 
the  battle,  Cato  went  to  Cyrene,  where  he  gathered  around  him 
all  the  Romans  he  could,  and  led  them  along  the  north  coast  of 
Ldbya  into  the  prorince  of  Africa,  where  he  joined  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Pompeian  party,  Cl.  Metellus  Sdpio,  Pompey's 
fath»-in-kw,  Afranins,  and  Petrdus.  Cato  undertook  the  com- 
mand of  Utioa.  The  Pompeians  were  allied  with  Juba,  king  of 
Numidia ;  they  had  a  large  army  at  their  command,  and  were 
quite  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.  But  Bocchus,  king  of 
Mauritania,  with  a  number  of  Eoman  adrenturers  who  were 
residing  in  his  kingdom,  and  were  formed  into  a  regular  army 
by  one  P.  Sittius,  dedared  in  &TOur  of  Caesar,  which  greatly 
facilitate  kis  pnxseedings  when  he  arrired  in  Africa. 

On  Caesar's  return  to  Eome,  in  September, 'B.o.  47,  he 
found  things  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Disturbances  had  broken 
out  there,  in  consequence  of  disputes  between  M.  Antony  and 
P.  ComeHus  BolabeUa,  the  son-in-law  of  Cicero,  a  person  who 
bade  fair  to  become  a  second  Clodius  or  Catiline.  Antony 
was  a  man  of  talent  and  energy,  but  passionate  and  audadous 
in  the  highest  degree.  Dolabdla  had  contracted  enormons  debts, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  getting  out  of  his  difficulties 
he  oontriyed  to  become  tribune  for  B.C.  47.  He  now  brought 
forward  two  monstrous  rogations,  one  of  which  was  intended  to 
caned  all  debts,  the  other  to  reduce  house-rents.  Antony  had 
at  fbrst  supported  Dolabella,  but  when  he*  was  informed  that 
there  existed  a  secret  understanding  between  his  own  wife  and 
Dolabella,  he  turned  against  him.  Some  of  DolabeUa's  colleagues 
likewise  opposed  his  rogations,  and  bloody  scenes  took  place  at 
Eome  between  the  two  parties  which  had  been  thus  formed ;  but 
when  the  rogations  were  put  to  the  vote  Dolabella  was  defeated. 
The  quarrels  and  riots,  however,  continued  until  the  arrival  of 
Caessr,  who  restored  peace  and  order.  He  was  greatly  dis- 
satisfied with  Dolabella's  conduct,  but  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  take  him  to  account.  All  he  could  do  was  to  remove  him 
irom  Borne,  by  taking  him  soon  afterwards  to  AMca.    A  mutiny 
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had  also  broken  out  in  one  of  the  legions  stationed  at  Capua^ 
an  a£Bur  which  might  hare  become  very  serious,  had  not  Caesir 
succeeded  in  quelling  the  insurrection.  After  the  settlement  of 
these  things,  he  caused  himself  to  be  nominated  dictator  for 
another  year,  and  made  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  his  master  of  the 
horse.  The  property  of  Pompey  and  of  some  of  his  Mends  Wds 
confiscated  and  publicly  sold.  In  order  to  haye  an  opportunity 
of  rewarding  the  services  of  his  own  friends,  Caesar  iuisreased 
the  number  of  praetors  to  sixteen,  that  of  the  quaestors  to  forty, 
that  of  the  aedUes  to  six  :  he  also  enlarged  the  coll^^es  of  priests. 
Finally,  a  great  number  of  his  firiends  and  partisans  were  intro- 
duced into  the  senate.  Having  caused  himself  and  Lepidua  to 
be  elected  consuls  for  the  following  year,  he  began  to  make  pre- 
parations for  his  African  campaign.  The  whole  of  his  stay  at 
Bome,  on  this  occasion,  embraces  a  period  of  not  more  than  two 
or  three  months. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  b.g.  46,  Caesar  arrived  in  AMca, 
and  forthwith  began  the  war  against  the  Pompeian  party.  They 
were  in  alliance,  as  we  have  already  observed,  with  king  Jubaj 
and  their  army  was  far  more  numerous  than  that  which  Caaaar 
could  oppose  to  them  ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  alarmed  by 
disparity  of  numbers.  At  first  he  was  in  considerable  dif- 
ficulties, but  when  his  reinforcements  arrived  he  was  enaUed 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  great  vigour,  until  it  was  decided,  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  by  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  in  which  the 
Pompeian  party  were  completely  defeated.  Juba  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  kingdom,  and  he  and  Petreius  afterwards  killed  eadi 
other.  Cato,  who  had  the  command  of  Utica,  finding  himself 
unable  to  maintain  the  place,  prevailed  upon  the  inhabitants 
to  surrender  to  Caesar ;  but  before  the  gates  were  thrown  open, 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  to  save  himself  the  pain  of  sor- 
viving  the  fall  of  the  republic.  He  died  the  death  of  a  hero  and 
a  philosopher.  Although  the  state  of  things  he  longed  for  had 
passed  away  and  was  irrecoverable,  still  he  deserves  our  admira- 
tion ;  for  among  all  the  Pompeians  there  was  not  another  man 
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so  sincere  and  honest  as  Cato.  After  the  surrender  of  Utica,  all 
the  other  towns  of  Africa  likewise  opened  their  gates.  Sdpio 
took  to  flight,  and  after  having  had  a  hard  struggle  at  sea  with 
the  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  at  last  drowned.  All  the  champions 
of  the  Pompeian  party  had  now  perished,  partly  in  battles  and 
partly  by  their  own  hands.  The  two  sons  of  Pompey,  Cneius 
and  Sextus,  had  alone  escaped  from  Africa  into  Spain,  where 
some  time  afterwards  they  stirred  up  a  fresh  war.  Numidia  was 
made  a  Boman  province,  and  Grispus  Sallustius,  one  of  Caesar's 
partisans,  was  entrusted  with  its  administration.  He  there 
amassed  enormous  riches,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  spent 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  living  retired  from  public  life,  and 
devoting  his  time  to  the  composition  of  historical  works,  two  of 
which  we  still  admire  as  most  masterly  productions. 

Caesar,  who  was  now  sole  master  of  the  whole  Eaman  world, 
returned  to  Some  about  the  end  of  July.  As  he  approached  the 
city,  the  greatest  apprehensions  prevailed  lest,  notwithstanding 
his  former  clemency,  he  might  imitate  the  examples  of  Marius 
and  Sulla.  But  these  fears  were  perfectly  groundless,  for  revenge 
and  cruelty  formed  no  part  of  Caesar's  character :  with  a  mag- 
nanimity rarely  to  be  met  with  in  conquerors,  and  least  of  all  in 
civil  wan,  he  not  only  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty,  but  declared 
that  he  should  make  no  difference  between  Pompeians  and 
Caesarians,  his  object  now  being  to  allay  all  animosities,  and  to 
secure  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens.  Before  he  arrived 
at  Home,  the  senate,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  Caesar's  African 
victory,  hastened  to  decree  a  public  thanksgiving  for  forty  days ; 
to  confer  upon  him  the  dictatorship  for  ten  years,  and  the  censor- 
ship, under  the  new  title  of  prarfectura  morum,  for  three  years ; 
and  to  erect  a  statue  to  him  in  the  Capitol.  Having  now  over- 
come all  his  enemies,  he  availed  himself  of  the  general  peace 
which  was  prevailing  to  celebrate  his  four  triumphs,  one  over 
Gaul,  the  second  over  Egypt,  the  third  over  Pontus,  and  the 
fourth  over  Juba.  In  order  that  their  feelings  might  not  be 
hurt,  those  Homans  whom  he  had  conquered  in  the  civil  wars 
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were  not  meutioned  among  the  subjects  of  Ikis  triumphfl.  IVk 
triumphs  were  followed  by  most  liberal  kangesaes  of  com  mi 
money  to  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  by  public  banquets  sudd 
kinds  of  entertainments,  amid  whi(di  the  tbou^htless  multitode 
easily  forgot  the  loss  of  liberty ;  all  they  cared  for  was  to  be  vel 
fed  and  amused. 

Caesar's  next  care  was  directed  towards  the  improT^QOit  d 
the  law.     By  some  severe  enactments  against  indolgenoe  o 
luxuries,  he  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  reckless  extravagaiMe 
which  pervaded  all  classes  of  society.    As  he  hims^  knev  too 
well  the  consequences  to  which  a  prolonged  administration  of  a 
province  might  lead,  he  carried  a  law  ordaining^  that  no  fxiettx 
should  have  the  administration  of  a  province  longer  than  one 
year,  and  no  consul  longer  than  two.     But  the  most  important 
of  all  his  regidations  was  the  reformation  of  the  Boman  eateadar, 
for  this  was  a  benefit  not  only  to  his  own  countiy,  bai  to  iht 
whole  of  the  civilised  world.    He  undertook  this  task  in  » 
chaictcter  of  pontifex  maximus,  and  was  assisted  in  it  2»y  ts^ 
Greek  mathematician  Sosigenes  of  Alexandria,  and  bj  M.  Planus- 
The  management  of  the  calendar  had  always  been  in  the  handi 
of  the  pontiffs,  who  were  accustomed  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the 
year  as  they  pleased  for  political  purposes;  and  the  oonfiwK>* 
had  then  become  so  great,  that  the  Boman  year  was  three  montta 
in  advance  of  the  real  time.     Caesar  added  ninety  days  to  tie 
year  B.C.  46,  which  was  thus  made  to  consist  of  445  days;  1* 
provided  at  the  same  time  against  the  recurrence  of  such  confusioQ» 
and  made  regulations  that  in  future  the  duration  of  the  year 
should  be  strictly  adapted  to  the  course  of  the  sun. 

While  Caesar  was  engaged  in  these  peaceful  and  useful  occu- 
pations he  received  intelligence  of  a  formidable  insurredxiB 
which  had  broken  out  in  Spain.  Pompey's  sons,  Oncius  and 
Sextus,  who  had  escaped  from  Africa,  had  collected  in  Spain  the 
remnants  of  the  Pompeian  army.  They  were  joined  by  oticffi 
and  the  whole  of  southern  Spain  was  soon  in  arms,  though  there 
was  little  agreement  among  the  several  towns  as  to  how  the  ^f*^ 
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should  be  carried  on.     It  was  the  last  straggle  of  the  Pompeian 

party,  but  it  was  the  most  obstinate  and  desperate  of  all :  they 

fougbt  like  lions,  for  they  well  knew  that  they  must  either  conquer 

or  die.      Caesar's  good  fortune,  however,  did  not  forsake  him. 

Towards  the  end  of  b.o.  46,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  and,  with  his 

\iaual   quickness,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gorduba  in 

twenty-seven  days  after  leaving  Eome.     His  enemies  had  taken 

\ip  a  very  favourable  position,  and  were  able  to  make  a  more 

obstinate  resistance  than  he  could  have  anticipated ;  but  the  war 

was  brought  to  a  close  iu  the  bloody  battle  of  Munda,  on  the 

17th  of  March,  B.C.  45.     Caesar  entirely  defeated  his  enemies, 

but  not  without  the  greatest  efforts  and  dangers ;  for  nis  troops 

were  already  retreating,  and  he  himself  is  said  to  have  been  so 

desponding  that  he  thought  of  making  away  with  himself.     But 

ho  rallied,  threw  himself  in  the  way  of  his  fugitive  soldiers,  and 

thus  stayed  their  flight.      He  destroyed  the  several  detachments 

of  the  hostile  army  one  by  one,  as  they  were  dispersing,  for  they 

were  resolved  not  to  accept  his  pardon.     Cneius  fled  with  the 

rest  to  Carteia,  where  he  embarked.     But  in  entering  the  ship  he 

got   entangled  in  a  rope,  and  one  of  his  companions,  while 

endeavouring  to  cut  the  rope  through,  wounded  him  in  the  foot. 

Cneius  retuified  to  the  shore  to  have  his  wound  cured  before 

sailing  away,  but  he  was  overtaken  and  cut  down.     His  brother 

Sextus  escaped  into  the  country  of  the  Celtiberians,  where  he  led 

a  sort  of  robber's  life  till  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  when  he  came 

forward  again.     Notwithstanding  the  decisive  victory  of  Munda, 

Caesar  was  detained  in  Spain  for  several  months,  engaged  partly 

in  the  pursuit  of  the  various  detachments  of  his  enemies,  partly 

in  making  the  regulations  which  were  required  in  the  province 

after  its  pacification.     Thus  he  was  unable  to  return  to  Borne 

before  October. 

When  he  arrived  ia  the  city,  he  celebrated  his  victory  over  the 
Pompeians  in  Spain,  although  it  was  a  victory  over  Boman 
citizens,  for  he  was  no  longer  scrupulous  about  such  matters ; 
but  many  of  the  Bomans  must  have  felt  the  difference  between 
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( hifl  and  his  fonner  triumphs.  The  senators,  however,  received 
the  conqueror  with  the  most  abject  flattery  and  servility,  and  all 
Bfaemod  to  vie  with  one  another  in  paying  him  every  species  of 
adulation  and  homage.  Even  before  his  arrival  in  the  city,  a 
public  thanksgiving  of  fifty  days  had  been  decreed  in  his  honour; 
and  after  his  triumph,  distinctions  were  literally  shoprered  upon 
him :  he  received  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  triumphal  robe  on 
all  public  occasions,  with  the  title  of  '*  father  of  his  country ; " 
the  moiith  of  Qmutilis,  in  which  he  was  bom,  was  called  after 
him,  JuHus  (July) ;  his  statues  were  placed  in  all  the  temples^ 
and  he  himself  was  ranked  with  the  gods.  Distinctions  of  a  more 
substSantial  kind  were  awarded  by  the  decrees  which  legally 
sanctioned  and  secured  to  him  for  life,  the  powers  he  had 
gradually  acquired ;  he  received  the  title  of  imperator  for  life, 
was  appointed  consul  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  both  dictator 
and  praefectus  morum  for  life ;  he  obtained  the  powers  of  a 
tribune,  his  person  was  declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  the 
whole  senate  promised  by  an  oath  to  watch  over  his  safety.  Half 
the  magistracies  were  now  in  his  gift,  and  for  the  other  half  he 
recommended  the  candidates ;  the  tribunes  alone  continued- to  be 
elected  by  the  people.  Caesar  was,  in  fact,  the  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  the  Soman  world ;  but  he  was  withal  in  the  sad 
predicament  of  a  tyrant ;  he  was  an  usurper  of  the  supreme  power 
in  a  republic:  he  had  accordingly  to  maintain  not  only  lus 
ascendancy,  which  any  one  might  have  disputed  with  him,  but 
to  establish  his  right  to  govern,  and  his  qualification  to  do  so. 
The  state  of  Italy  and  the  provinces  was  such,  that  he  could  not 
possibly  introduce  any  material  improvement,  a  fact  of  which  he 
■eems  to  have  been  well  aware,  for  among  all  his  regulations 
and  reforms  there  is  no  attempt  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  he  appears  at  least  to  have  been  convinced,  that  he 
must  first  place  his  sovereign  power  on  a  sure  basis,  before  he 
oould  venture  upon  any  great  constitutional  teform.  But  what 
he  actually  did  was,  on  the  whole,  for  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  there  certainly  was  no  man  living  who  had  more 
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good  w^ill,  energy,  and  ability,  to  benefit  the  state  than  Caesar. 
His  usurpation,  moreover,  differs  from  that  of  other  usurpers  in 
tbia,  that  the  republic  was  in  reality  gone  long  before  he  set 
himself  up  as  a  ruler :  he  did  not  upset  the  republic,  but  found 
it  alrecidy  a  wreck,  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  save  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  time  which  intervened  between  Caesar's  victory  over  the 
sons  of  Pompey  and  his  assassination  was  too  short  to  allow  him 
to  exhibit  all  his  powers  and  qualifications ;  but  from  the  little 
he  efTected,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  what  he  would  have 
accomplished  if  his  life  had  been  spared.     He  still  continued  to 
pursue  his  merciful  coarse,  and  no  proscriptions  or  executions 
'  were  resorted  to.     He  foi*med  vast  plans  of  improvement  in 
which  he  might  occupy  himself,  for  he  had  been  accustomed 
for  many  years  to  the  most  restless  activity,  and  could  not  have  • 
existed  without  it.     He  intended  to  frame  a  complete  code  of 
laws,  to  establish  public  libraries,  to  drain^  the  Pomptine  marshes, 
to  enlarge  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  to  cut  a  canal  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  to  execute  a  variety  of  other  under- 
takings, which  would  have  been  of  the  highest  utility.     It  was 
unfortunate  that,  in  order  to  reward  his  veterans,  he  should  have 
imitated  the  example  of  Sulla,  and  established  military  colonies  in 
Gaul,  Italy,  and  Africa,  in  consequence  of  which  the  children  of 
the  Sullanian  colonists  were  in  many  instances  driven  from  their 
homes ;  Corinth  and  Carthage  likewise  were  to  be  newly  colonised. 
But  Caesar*s  main  object  was  to  increase  and  secure  the  Boman 
dominion  in  the  east,  and  to  take  vengeance  for  the  legions  of 
Crassus  which  lay  buried  there,  for  which  purpose  he  planned  an 
expedition  against  the  Parthians.  He  further  contemplated  waging 
war  against  the  Thracians  and  Scythians  on  the  Danube. 

Amidst  preparations  for  these  comprehensive  schemes,  he 
entered  on  his  fifth  consulship  in  B.C.  44,  M.  Antony  being  his 
colleagne,  and  M.  Lepidus  his  master  of  the  horse.  Caesar  had 
for  some  time  past  been  maturing  a  plan  for  preserving  the  sove- 
reignty in  his  own  family ;  and  as  he  had  no  legitimate  children, 
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he  fixed  upon  bis  great  nephew,  M.  OctaWuB  (afterwards  tk 
emperor  Augustus),  to  be  his  suooessor,  whom  be  aooordu^ih 
adopted  as  his  son.  He  was  further  anxious  to  add  to  hia  own  Rgii 
authority  the  title  of  king,  as  an  outward  legalreatioii  of  la 
power ;  and  a  plan  was  accordingly  formed  with  M..  Antonj,  wk 
was  to  offer  him  the  diadem,  during  the  celebration  of  tk 
Lupercalia,  on  the  15th  of  February.  When  tlie  day  cams^ 
Antony's  proposal  was  not  received  so  fevourably  as  had  beea 
anticipated,  wherefore  Caesar  declined  the  honour  for  the  prescDlk 
hoping  that  another  more  favourable  opportunity  would  not  Be 
long  in  presenting  itself;  for  how  strongly  he  was  bent  npoi 
haviug  the  regal  title  became  evident  soon  afterwards.  ^  Antony 
having  caused  a  statue  of  Caesar  to  be  crowned,  two  tribunes 
ordered  the  crown  to  be  taken  away,  which  gave  sndi  offence  to 
the  dictator,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  having  them  pnl  to 
death,  aud  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  he  was  prevaOed  npoa 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  being  sent  into  exile.  Such  oocnrrenco 
as  these  showed  that  there  were  some  men  at  Some  who  still 
cherished  a  republican  feeling,  and  were  prepared  to  resist  to 
the  last  any  formal  abolition  of  the  republic.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  Caesar's  scheme  was  not  carried  into  effect :  its 
success  would  have  saved  the  Boman  people  infinite  misery ;  the 
monarchy  would  have  become  an  hereditary  not  an  elective  one ; 
and  it  could  never  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent  and 
rapacious  soldiery,  who  in  the  end  went  so  far  as  to  sell  tbe 
imperial  throne  to  the  highest  bidder. 

In  the  meantime  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  the  life 
of  Caesar  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  B.C.  44.  It  was 
headed  by  C.  Cassius  Longinus  and  M.  Brutus,  and  upwards  of 
sixty  persons  were  privy  to  it.  Brutus  was  a  nephew  of  Gato, 
from  whom  he  had  imbibed  his  republican  sentiments ;  he  had 
received  an  excellent  education,  and  possessed  veiy  great  takiit, 
which  gained  for  him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  both  Cicero 
and  Caesar.  In  the  battle  of  Pharsahis,  Brutus  fought  in  the 
ranks  of  Pompey,  but  immediately  after  his  victory  Caesar 
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pardoned  liim,  liad  since  placed  the  greatest  oonfidenoe  in  him, 
and  continned  to  distinguish  him  on  every  occasion.  But  with 
Brutus  a  sincere  love  of  freedom  outweighed  every  other  consi- 
deration, and  he  seems  to  have  really  believed  that  by  the  death 
of  Caesar  a  service  would  be  done  to  a  good  cause,  and  that  the 
republic  could  even  be  revived.  The  other  conspirators  were 
mostly  actuated  by  mere  personal  hatred  and  animosity ;  repub- 
lican liberty  with  them  was  only  a  name  under  the  cover  of  which 
they  hoped  to  take  revenge  for  wounded  pride  and  disappoint- 
ment. A.  striking  example  of  this  class  among  the  conspirators 
was  Cassins.  He  too  had- belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party,  and 
had  been  pardoned  by  Caesar.  He  had  been  a  candidate  for  a 
praetorship  for  the  year  B.C.  44,  and  had  hoped  to  obtain  the 
city  praetorship ;  but  Caesar  having  given  that  office  to  Brutus, 
Cassias  became  indignant  against  Brutus  as  well  as  against 
Caesar,  and  resolved  to  take  vengeance;  it  was  Cassius  that 
contrived  to  gain  over  Brutus  to  join  the  conspirators.  Caesar 
was  cautioned  in  time,  and  advised  to  take  a  body-guard,  but  he 
magnanimously  declined  it,  saying  that  he  would  rather  not  live 
at  all,  than  be  for  ever  in  fear  of  losing  his  life.  It  was  proposed 
that  M.  Antony  likewise  should  be  assassinated,  and  mudi  misery 
would  have  been  prevented  if  he  had  actually  been  sacrificed ; 
but  Brutus  thought  that  the  death  of  Caesar  would  be  sufficient, 
and  Antony  was  accordingly  spared. 

The  republicans,  for  thus  the  conspirators  styled  themselves, 
were  resolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  despatching  Caesar; 
and  as  it  usually  happens  under  such  circumstances,  they  were 
so  bent  upon  destroying  the  object  of  their  antipathy  that 
they  did  not  consider  what  was  to  take  its  place,  so  that  the 
execution  of  their  design  was  immediately  followed  by  the  utmost 
confusion  and  perplexity.  Some  of  the  troops  that  were  to  serve 
in  the  Parthian  war  had  already  been  sent  to  Brundusium,  but 
when  the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted  it  was  found  that  the 
Parthians  oould  be  oonqoered  only  by  a  king,  A  meeting  of  the 
senate  wgs  therefore  atmounced  for  the  16  th  of  March,  at  which 
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\  proposal  was  to  be  made  to  appoint  Caesar  king  out  of  Itah. 
That  day  was  fixed  upon  by  the  conspirators  as  a  most  iBLYoanik 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  their  design.  The  meeting  ci  tk 
senate  took  place  in  the  curia  of  Pompey.  Caesar  bad  bea 
advised  to  be  on  his  guard  on  the  15th;  and  on  tke  Teiy  moniic| 
of  that  day  his  wife,  who  had  been  frightened  by  a  dream,  ea- 
treated  him  to  remain  at  home.  But  he  disregarded  all  wamxnga, 
and  went  to  the  curia,  where  the  conspirators  were  waiting  fcr 
his  arrival.  On  his  way  thither  some  one  handed  him  a  lettti; 
in  which  the  plot  was  revealed,  but  Caesar  did  not  stop  to  resd 
it.  When  he  arrived  in  the  senate,  one  Tilliua  Cimb^  made  ha 
way  up  to  him,  feigning  to  approach  him  as  a  sappliant,  aad 
took  hold  of  his  toga.  At  that  moment  Casca  gave  him  the  fint 
stroke  with  his  sword;  the  other  conspirators  folloared  the 
example  and  wounded  him  in  the  face,  the  side,  the  loins,  and 
the  neck.  Caesar,  who  had  sprung  from  his  seat,  at  first  defended 
himself  with  the  utmost  determination  i  but  when  Bnitoa  also 
struck  him,  he  wrapped  his  toga  about  his  person  and  sank  dowa 
weltering  in  his  blood,  his  body  being  covered  with  twenty-three 
wounds.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Caesar  was  only  in  hia  fifty- 
sixth  year.  The  senators  dispersed  in  dismay,  without  listeninf 
to  the  call  of  Brutus  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  deed  at 
once.  The  conspirators  left  the  body  lying  in  the  senate-house^ 
and  with  the  bloody  swords  in  their  hands  hastened  out  into  the 
streets  to  proclaim  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant  and  the  reston- 
tion  of  liberty. 

The  death  of  Caesar  was  an  irreparable  loss  not  only  to  the 
Roman  people  but  to  the  whole  civilised  world,  for  the  republie 
was  utterly  ruined,  and  no  earthly  power  could  restore  it.  Caesar'i 
death  involved  the  state  in  firesh  struggles,  and  civil  wars  for 
many  a  year,  until  in  the  end  it  fell  again — and  this  was  the  best 
that  under  the  drcumstanoes  could  have  happened  to  it — under 
the  supremacy  of  Augustus,  who  had  neither  the  talent,  nor  the 
will,  nor  the  power,  to  carry  out  all  the  beneficial  plans  which  his 
great-uncle  had  formed.    It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  murder 
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of  Caesar  was  the  most  senseless  act  the  Romans  erer  committed. 
Had  it  been  possible  at  all  to  restore  the  republic,  it  would 
unavoidably  have  fallen  into  the  hand^  of  a  most  profligate 
aristocracy,  who  would  have  sought  nothing  but  their  owii 
aggrandisement,  would  have  demoralised  the  people  still  more, 
and  would  have  established  their  own  greatness  upon  the  ruins 
of  their  country.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recollect  the  latter  years 
of  the  republic,  the  depravity  and  corruption  of  the  ruling  class, 
the  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  which  constantly  occurred 
in  the  streets  of  Rome,  to  render  it  evident  to  every  one  that 
peace  and  security  could  not  be  restored,  except  by  the  strong 
hand  of  a  sovereign ;  and  the  Roman  world  would  have  been 
fortunate  indeedi  if  it  had  submitted  to  the  mild  and  beneficent 
away  of  Caesar. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

•TATS  OF  aOlll  AFTCR  THB  KVRDBR  OF  CAttABr-OCCATlAjraS  Am  ■■ 
RKI^TIOM  TO  ANTONT — THB  WAR  09  HUTIIf A-— TUUMTIfULTK  OV  OCZAT> 
ANUS,  ANTONY,  AND  LBPIDUB|  WITH  THKB  PBOBOUPnoif^— DSAZB  V 
ClOKRO. 


Tub  murder  of  Caesar  threw  the  dty  of  Borne  into  tlie 
confusion  and  oonstemation.    The  conspirators  met  with  as 
sympathy  either  in  the  senate  or  among  the  people:  the  lattv 
had  on  previous  occasions  expressed  themaelyes  stiofiglj  agsmsft 
Caesar,  especially  after  the  exile  of  the  two  tribunes  who  had 
taken  away  the  diadem  from  Caesar's  statue;  but   all  their 
grieyanoes  were  now  forgotten,  and  the  awful  deed  mspked 
them  with  unmixed  hatred  of  the  murderers.    When  theiefoce 
the  latter,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  ghdiaton,  passed  iliioui^ 
the  streets,  proclaiming  that  they  had  killed  a  king  and  a  tyranti 
and  calling  upon  all  to  aid  them  in  restoring  the  repuUicaa 
constitution,  they  clearly  saw  that  public  opinion  was  against 
them,  and  withdrew  to  the  CapitoL    Cicero  was  one  of  the  few 
who  at  once  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  murderers: 
Antony  and  most  of  the  senators  went  home,  shut  themsc^Tes 
up  in  their  houses,  and  made  preparations  for  defending  them* 
selves  in  case  they  should  be  attacked.    During  the  night,  firom 
the  15th  to  the  16th  of  March,  the  conspirators  remained  in  the 
Capitol,  while  Antony  went  to  Caesar's  house  and  took  posses- 
sion of  all  the  money  and  papers  of  the  deceased.    The  fear  and 
excitement  of  the  widow  enabled  him  to  act  as  he  pleased ;  and 
he,  who  had  already  resolved  to  take  the  place  and  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Caesar,  had  thus  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
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murderers,  which  was  fvafhier  increased  by  his  appropriating  to 
himself  the  contents  of  the  public  treasury  also.     The  next  day 
Brutus  came  down  from  the  Capitol,  and  addressed  the  people. 
The  conspirators  had  hired  a  number  of  persons,  who  in  the 
name  of  the  people  called  out  for  peace  and  reconciliation,  thai 
is,  for  impunity  to  the  conspirators.     A  few  responded  to  the 
call,  but  the  multitude  remained  dumb ;  and  the  murderers  had 
now  the  positive  certainty  that  their  cause  was  not  a  popular 
one.     They  had  reason  for  fear  on  every  hand ;  M.  Lepidus,  who 
had  been  stationed  with  an  army  near  the  city,  entered  the  gates 
by  night,  either  with  the  view  of  avenging  the  murder  of  Caesar, 
and  supporting  Antony,  or  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
state.      The  conspirators  began  therefore    to    negotiate  with 
Antony  and  Lepidus  about  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the 
means  of  averting  the  impending  danger.    Antony  sent  them  an 
evaaiTe  answer,  and  refened  them  to  the  senate.     On  the  17th, 
a  meeting  of  the  senate  was  held  in  the  temple  of  TeUus,  but 
the  murdefers  did  not  appear.    Antony,  while  acting  with  the 
greatest  apparent  moderation,  had  most  cunningly  contrived  to 
discover  the  weak  points  of  the  friends  of  the  murderers,  and 
seeing  that  they  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
and  that  an  attack  frx)m  without  would  defeat  them  altogether, 
he  hastened  with  Lepidus  to  the  forum,  where  they  intimated  to 
the  people  that  no  one's  life  was  safe.    Many  therefore  im- 
mediately called  upon  them  to  avenge  the  murder  of  the  dictator; 
but  a  far  greater  number  having  been  bribed  by  the  murderers, 
who  had  promised  that  the  people  should  receive  aU  that  Caesar 
had  bequeathed  to  them  in  his  will,  demanded  the  maintenance 
of  peace.    Antony's  plan  thus  failing,  he  returned  to  the  senate, 
where  a  decree  was  soon  afterwards  made,  directing  that  no 
judicial  proceedings  should  be  instituted  against  the  murderers ; 
yet  that  all  the  acts  and  regulations  of  Caesar  should  remain  in 
force  and  be  valid ;  that  the  wishes  and  arrangements  contained 
in  his  will  should  be  adhered  to,  and  that  his  body  should  be 
buried  at  the  public  expense.    This  decree  was  the  result  of  the 
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exertions  of  Caesar's  friends,  who  were  backed  by  the 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  populace. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  senate,  Bmtos  mi 
Cassius  assembled  the  people  on  the  Capitol,  and  made  the  most 
extravagant  promises  to  win  the  soldiers ;  but  all  that  thej,  vl? 
claimed  to  be  the  liberators  of  their  oonntiy,  could  gain  was  tafe- 
ration ;  for  there  was  no  one  that  praised  their  action  as  ib 
heroic  deed.     On  the  evening  of  the  17  th  the  murdercn  oaae 
down  from  the  Capitol :  Antony  and  Lepidus  pretended  to  be 
perfectly  reconciled  with  the   conspirators,   and    even   invited 
Brutus  and  Cassius  to  their  houses.     AH  disputes  seemed  at  ■ 
end,  and  on  the  following  day  the  murderers  once  more  appeend 
in  the  senate.     Although  the  r^ulations  of  Caesar,  aooor&g 
to  which  M.  Brutus  was  to  have  Macedonia,  and  Caaaius  Syzia, 
as  their  provinces,  had  been  sanctioned,  yet  the  senate  now 
decreed  to  them  Crete  aud  Cyrene  asHheir  respective  pnmnees. 
But  when  the  body  of  Caesar  was  to  be  buried,  and  was  canittl 
as  was  usual  under  such  circumstances,  to  the  fntun,  that  tlie 
funeral  oration  might  be  delivered  over  it,  Antony,  who  under- 
took to  perform  this  last  office  to  the  illustrious  dead,  resolved  to 
exert  all  his  powers  to  stir  up  the  people  against  his  murderen. 
His  speech  produced  a  wonderful  eflfect ;  and  after  he  had  dwdt 
upon  the  greatness,  virtues,  and  valour  of  the  deceased,  he  lifted 
up  the  toga,  exhibited  to  the  people  the  blood-stained  garment, 
and  pointed  to  the  wounds  by  which  their  friend  had  beca 
murdered.     The  sight  filled  the  multitude  with  such  a  degree  of 
rage  and  fury  against  the  murderers,  that  .the  body,  instead  of 
being  carried  to  the  Campus  Martius  where  it  was  to  have 
been  buried,  was  burnt  in  the  forum  itself;  and  some  persons 
present,  who,  though  perfectly  innocent,  were  suspected  of  having 
been  associates  of  the  murderers,  were  literally  torn  to  pieces. 
The  people  then  dispersed  in  all  directions,  and  demolished  or 
burnt  the  houses  of  the  conspirators.    Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
obliged  to  fly  from  Home,  and  aU  their  friends  likewiae  made 
their  escape.    Decimus  Brutus,  one  of  the  murderers,  went  to 
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Cisalpine  Giaul,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  Caesar  as  his 
provinoe,  and  there  made  the  troops  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him.  When  the  storm  had  been  raging  long  enough,  Antony 
resumed  his  mask  and  restored  peace ;  peace  however  was  not 
the  thing  which  he  wanted. 

Being  in  possession  of  Caesar's  papers,  he  oondacted  himself 
nice  a  despot,  pretending  that  all  he  did  was  in  accordance  with 
the  desires  of  Caesar,  as  expressed  in  his  written  documents. 
He  contrived  to  .secure  the  good  will  of  the  veterans,  forbade 
Caesar's  murderers  to  return  to  the  city,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Liepidus  made  a  new  division  of  the  provinces,  different  from 
that  which  had  been  made  by  Caesar  himself.    He  induced  the 
people  to  give  Macedonia  to  himself,  an(l  Syria  to  Dolabella,  his 
friend  and  colleague  in  the  consulship.     Soon  after  this  he  again 
made  the  people  sanction  a  different  arrangement,  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  senate,  according  to  which  he  himself  obtained  Cis- 
alpine Gaid,  his  brother,  C.  Antonius,  Macedonia,  and  Dolabella 
Syria.     With  regard  to  Lepidus,  who  had  received  Transalpine 
Gtml  from  Caesar,  no  alteration  was  made.     This  distribution 
was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  civil  war,  for  Cisalpine  Gaul  could  not 
be  taken  possession  of  without  expelling  D.  Brutus  from  it  by 
force  of  arms.     For  some  months  Antony  acted  thus  in  the  most 
arbitrary  and  insolent  manner,  as  if  he  had  already  been  the 
real  sovereign  of  the  Eoman  world.     He  was  dreaded  by  all,  but 
00  one  had  a  greater  aversion  to  him  than  Cicero,  who  had 
resolved  to  leave  Home,  and  as  legate  accompany  his  son-in-law, 
Dolabella,  into  Syria,  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  friends  to 
return  to  Bome.     The  day  after  his  return,  the  1st  of  September, 
Antony  openly  propounded  his  schemes  in  the  senate,  intending 
to  compel  every  one  to  declare  his  opinions  unreservedly,  and  to 
show  to  what  party  he  belonged.     Cicero  did  not  attend  on  that 
day,  at  which  Antony  was  so  much  enraged,  that  he  threatened 
to  have  his  house  demolished.    Next  day,  another  meeting  of 
the  senate  took  place,  in  which  Cicero,  with  all  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  attadced  and  exposed  the  shameful  proceedings  of 
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Antony,  who,  not  expecting  sach  an  assault,  was  not  pvcaent 
at  the  meeting.  The  speech  which  Cicero  deliTered  on  tbat 
occasion  is  still  extant ;  it  forms  the  first  of  a  series  called  the 
Philippics. 

In  the  meantime,  a  formidable  rival  of  Antony  had  come  to 
Borne.    M.  Octarius  whom  Caesar  in  his  will  had  appointed  and 
had  made  heir  of  three-fburths  of  his  priyate  property,  was  the  son 
of  C.  Octayius  by  Atia,  a  daughter  of  Caesar's  sister    Julia. 
8ome  months  before  his  death  Caesar  had  sent  M.  Octayios  to 
Apollonia,  whence  he  intended  to  take  him  as  a  companion  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Parthians.  When  M.  Octavius  received  the 
intelligence  of  the  murder  of  his  great-unde,  he  resolT€>d  contruy 
to  the  advice  of  his  more  cautious  friends  to  go  to  Italy,  though 
he  was  then  scarcely  nineteen  years  old.     This  step  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  one  of  extreme  boldness,  as  he  could  not 
foresee  what  would  be  his  fate  in  the  distracted  state  of  the 
republic.     He  even  declined  the  assistance  of  the  troops  who 
were  stationed  in  Illyricum,  and  who  offered  to  accompany  him 
and  avenge  his  great-uncle*s  death.     About  two  months  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  he  arrived  at  Borne  as  a  private  p^-son, 
accompanied  only  by  few  friends.     On  his  arrival  at  Brundu- 
sium  he  was  saluted  by  the  troops  as  Caesar,  for  being  the 
adopted  son  of  the  late  dictator,  his  name  was  now  C.  Julius 
Caesar  Octavianus.     When  he  reached  Bome,  he  demanded 
nothing  but  the  property  which  his  unde  had  left  him.     This 
was  rather  awkward  for  Antony,  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Caesar's  property,  and  had  already  made  use  of  it  in 
paying  his  own  enormous  debts,  and  in  gratifying  his  dissipated 
habits.     He  therefore  attempted  by  eveiy  means  to  dissuade  and 
deter  Octavianus  from  accepting  the  inheritance.  Octavianus  iras 
in  a  very  perplexing  situation,  for  he  could  not  possibly  join  the 
party  of  the  murderers  of  his  unde ;  and  Antony,  who  pretended 
to  be  the  avenger  of  Caesar  and  the  champion  of  his  party,  was 
the  greatest  obstade  in  his  way.    The  extraordinary  tact  and 
prudence  which  Octavianus  displayed  in  these  circumstances,  and 
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I     the  dexterity  with  which  he  oontrived  to  deceive  and  blind  the  first 
!     men  of  the  age,  show  that  he  most  have  possessed  uncommon 
mental  powers :  he  was,  however,  supported  and  encouraged  by 
the  advice  of  his  friend  M.  Yipsanius  Agrippa.    The  enmity 
between  Octavianus  and  Antony  soon  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
I     reports  were  spread  of  attempts  having  been  made  by  each  of  them 
Jto  destroy  the  other.     Octavianus,  while  demanding  his  inherit- 
ance, promised  the  people  that  every  thing  should  be  given 
to  them  which  his  uncle  had  destined  for  them  in  his  will.     His 
prudent  conduct  gained  for  him  the  favour  of  the  senate,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  people  $  and  Cicero  also  began  to  look  upon 
him  with  confidence  as  the  only  man  capable  of  bringing  about 
a  better  state  of  things.     After  this  all  Antony's  efforts  to  keep 
possession  of  Caesar's  treasures  were  of  no  avail,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  portion  which  he  had  not  yet  spent. 

Octavianus  had  before  him  two  enemies ;  D.  Brutus  in  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  and  Antony :  the  question  was,  whom  should  he 
attack  first?    Antony  was  bringing  troops  into  Italy  for  the 
purpose  of  undertaking  the  war  against  D.  Brutus,  who  was  in 
possession  of  that  province,  which  Antony  had  chosen  for 
himself;    at   the   same  time  Octavianus  was  increasing  and 
strengthening  his  own  party,  and  likewise  collecting  an  army  in 
Campania.     Two  of  the  legions  which  were  sent  for  from 
Macedonia  by  Antony  went  over  to  Octavianus;    soon  after 
their  arrival,  in  order  to  prevent  the  others  from  following  their 
example,  Antony,  hastened  with  them  to  the  north  of  Italy. 
Cicero  had  become  a  strong  supporter  of  Octavianus,  and  in  his 
Philippics  continued  to  attack  Antony.     In  the  end,  he  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  senate  to  support  even  D.  Brutus ;  for  in  the 
mouth  of  December  he  proposed,  in  his  third  Philippic,  to  give 
an  army  to  Octavianus  that  he  might  conduct  the  war  against 
Antony,  who  was  declared  a  public  enemy.     On  the  first  of 
January,  b.o.  43,  Cicero  repeated  the  proposal ;  and  the  senate 
now  conferred  upon  Octavianus  the  title  and  ensigns  of  praetor, 
and  sent  him,  along  with  A.  Hirtius  and  C.  Vibius  Pansa,  the 
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two  coiLBuls  of  the  year,  both  of  them  friends  of  the  late  dictate; 
to  the  north  of  Italy,  to  relieve  B.  Brutus,  who  had  tkrowii 
himself  into  Mutina  (Modena)  and  was  besieged  by  Antony. 
Several  engagements  took  place  with  varying  success.  Fansa 
took  up  his  position  at  Bononia  (Bologna) ;  as  he  advanced  to 
join  his  colleague  and  Octavianus,  he  was  attacked  by  Antony  in 
the  village  of  Eorum  Gallorum,  in  a  defile,  when  being  danger- 
ously woimded  he  retreated  to  his  camp,  up  to  which  Antony 
pursued  him ;  but  on  the  next  day  while  Antony  was  retonuBg 
lest  he  might  be  cut  off  from  his  main  army  about  Mutina,  he 
was  surprised  in  the  same  defile  by  Hirtius,  and  suffered  ao 
severe  a  defeat,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  reach  his  camp. 
Soon  afterwards  Hirtius  attacked  him  in  his  camp,  while  D.  Brutus 
made  a  sally  from  the  town.  Hirtius  had  already  scaled  the 
fortifications,  when  he  was  killed  by  an  unknown  hand.  Antony 
was  so  much  reduced  in  this  engagement,  which  took  pboe 
towards  the  end  of  Apnl,  that  he  took  to  flight.  The  consul 
Pansa  having,  in  the  mean  time,  died  at  Bononia,  there  was  a 
report,  perhaps  not  without  some  foundation,  that  Octavianus 
had  caused  the  death  of  the  two  consuls ;  for  it  was  said  that  ha 
had  poisoned  the  wound  of  Pansa,  and  that  Hirtius  had  falloi 
by  an  assassin  whom  Octavianus  had  hired  for  the  purpose. 
However  this  may  be,  he  now  undertook  the  command  of  the 
army  without  waiting  for  the  orders  of  the  senate.  But  the 
aristocratic  party  at  Rome  was  determined  to  prevent  him  finom 
acquiring  any  further  power,  and  soon  afterwards  assigned  the 
command  of  the  consular  armies  to  D.  Brutus,  with  orders  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  Antony. 

Antony  had  become  quite  bewildered  by  his  defeat :  he  resolved 
to  quit  Italy,  and  fled  across  the  Alps  into  the  province  of 
M.  Lepidus,  who  afforded  him  protection,  and  whose  army  sainted 
him  as  imperator.  As  Lepidus  had  a  large  force  at  his  command, 
Antony  soon  found  liimself  in  a  condition  to  continue  the  war 
with  greater  vigour  than  before.  When  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
giving  the  command  of  the  consular  armies  to  D.  Brutus,  arrived. 
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Octavianns  oonoealed  Ids  exasperation  at  what  he  must  have 
considered  a  very  great  indignity,  namely^  the  appointment  of 
one  of  Caesar's  murderers  to  the  command  of  two  consular 
armies.  Afterwards,  on  his  return  to  Rome  with  his  army,  he 
demanded  the  consulship  for  the  following  year.  The  aristocracy 
refused  to  comply  with  his  request ;  but  he  carried  his  point  by 
the  threats  of  his  vet^ans,  who  insisted  on  the  office  being 
granted  to  their  leader.  Q.  Fedius,  one  of  his  relatives,  was 
elected  his  colleague,  and  they  entered  upon  their  consulship  in 
the  month  of  August,  b.g.  43.  After  the  legacies  of  the  late 
dictator  had  been  distributed  among  the  people,  Q.  Pedius  got  a 
law  passed  by  which  aU  the  murderers  of  Caesar  were  declared 
outlaws,  and  Octavianus  was  appointed  to  carry  this  law  into 
effect.  All  the  accomplices  of  Brutus  and  Cassins,  who  until 
then  had  felt  perfectly  secure,  now  took  to  flight ;  but  they  were 
dogged  and  hunted  like  wild  beasts.  Octavianus  then  marched 
with  his  army  towards  the  north  of  Italy ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
'  entered  Etruria  when  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  Pedius-,  repealed 
the  decree  of  outlawry  which  had  been  pronounced  against 
Antony  and  Lepidus,  who  were  at  this  very  moment  descending 
from  the  Alps  into  Italy  with  an  army  of  seyenteen  legions. 
D.  Brutus,  abandoned  and  betrayed  by  his  lieutenants,  fled ;  but 
he  was  murdered  at  Aquileia  by  the  command  of  Antony.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bononia,  on  a  small  island  of  the  river 
Bhenus,  a  conference  was  brought  about  by  Lepidus  between 
Octavianus  and  Antony,  and  negotiations  were  at  once  entered 
into.  Octavianus  dreaded  the  influence  of  his  opponents  in  the 
city :  they  even  threatened  to  ally  themselves  with  Brutus  and 
Gassitts,  who  had  by  this  time  collected  large  armies ;  but  his 
fear  and  cunning  suggested  to  him  the  means  of  thwarting  their 
designs.  Towards  the  end  of  November,  Octavianus,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  entered  into  an  alliance  known  under  the  name  of 
the  triumvirate.  They  assumed  the  title  of  triunmri  rei  pubUc&e 
eonsiUuendae,  and  agreed  to  hold  this  office  for  five  years.  There- 
upon th^  distributed,  on  their  own  authority,  the  provinces 
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among  themselTes:  Octavianns  received  Africa,  SicOj,  and 
Sardioia ;  Antony,  Gaul ;  and  Lepidus,  Spain.  Lepidua  was  at 
the  same  time  to  be  invested  with  the  consnlahip,  while  OctaTiauas 
and  Antony  were  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Brutos  and  Casaiiia. 
The  favour  of  the  rapacious  soldiery  was  obtained  by  the  promisa 
that  lands  should  be  distributed  among  them. 

The  govemment  of  the  whole  of  the  Boman  world  was  thus 
usurped  by  the  triumvirs.  Their  first  care  was  to  rid  them* 
selves  of  their  opponents:  each,  therefore,  drew  up  a  liat  of 
those  whom  he  wished  to  be  proscribed,  and  whose  property  was 
to  be  confiscated ;  each  also  entered  in  his  list  the  names  of  those 
persons  whom  either  of  the  others  wished  to  be  proscribed. 
Antony  thus  put  down  the  name  of  L.  Caesar,  lus  own  imde ; 
Lepidus,  that  of  his  own  brother,  Paulus ;  and  Octavianits,  to 
please  Antony,  is  said  to  have  entered  the  name  of  Cioero,  who 
up  to  this  time  had  acted  towards  him  as  a  friend.  The  pro* 
Bcription  in  the  time  of  Sulla  had  been  the  result  of  an  infriri* 
ated  party  spirit,  for  Sulla  had  been  provoked  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  he  sacrificed  his  enemies  without  any  scruple  because 
he  really  hated  them,  plunder  being  only  a  seoondaiy  object ;  but 
with  the  triumvirs,  the  proscription  was  dictated  by  cold-blooded 
revenge,  and  plunder  seems,  after  all,  to  have  been  one  of  its 
main  objects,  for  many  a  person  who  had  given  no  offence  to 
the  triumvirs  was  put  on  the  list  merely  because  he  was 
wealthy. 

When  all  this  was  arranged,  the  triumvirs  returned  to  Borne, 
whither  dread  and  horror  preceded  them.  They  entered  the  city 
without  encoimtering  any  resistance.  The  consul,  QL  Pedins, 
died  in  the  night  preceding  their  arrival.  When  all  quarters 
of  the  dty  and  all  the  public  places  were  occupied  by  the 
soldiers,  the  triumvirs  got  a  tribune  to  request  the  people  to 
sanction  the  arrangements  they  h^d  made ;  and  no  sooner  was 
the  sanction  obtained,  than  the  lists  of  the  proscribed  were  dis- 
tributed  among  the  commanders  of  the  forces  stationed  in  the 
citv.     The  moat  mercQess  murder  and  butchery  now  commenced. 
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A.  proclamatioii  was  at  the  same  time  issued,  threatening  with 
death  any  one  who  should  conceal  or  protect  a  proscribed  person, 
and  offering  freedom  as  a  reward  to  slaves  who  should  kill  their 
proscribed  masters ;  nay,  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  were  for- 
bidden to  show  grief  at  the  death  of  those  who  were  dear  to 
them.  Sons  betrayed  their  fathers,  and  slaves  their  masters ; 
but,  in  some  instances,  wives,  slaves,  and  freedmen  gave  the 
noblest  proofs  of  attachment  and  fidelity;  of  a  son  magnani- 
mously protecting  his  father,  or  sacrifieing  himself  for  him, 
unfortunately  no  instance  occurred.'  The  acts  of  horror  and 
inhuman  cruelty  perpetrated  at  that  time  by  the  brutal  murderers 
who  were  actuated  by  revenge,  nvarice  and  malice,  surpass  even 
the  horrors  committed  in  France  during  the  revolution  in  the 
days  of  Hobespierre,  Danton,  and  Marat.  The  murderers  were, 
for  the  most  part,  centurions  and  tribunes  of  the  soldiers :  they 
usually  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  victims,  which  they  produced  as 
proofs  of  their  deeds  and  as  entitling  them  to  receive  the 
promised  rewards.  Two  thousand  equites  and  three  hundred 
senators  were  massacred  during  these  days :  those  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  fled  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  or  to  Sicily, 
where  they  joined  Sext.  Pompeius,  who  had  already  made  himself 
master  of  the  island. 

One  of  the  many  victims  of  the  triumvirs  was  Cicero.  When 
the  lists  of  the  proscribed  were  made  public  he  was  residing  at 
his  villa,  near  Tusculum.  He  was  at  first  undecided  what  to 
do,  but  his  brother  Quintus  prevailed  upon  him  to  try  to  escape. 
He  accordingly  went  to  Astura,  where  he  took  a  boat  and  sailed 
to  Caieta,  near  which  place  he  had  a  villa,  on  the  bay  of  Naples. 
Here  being  unwell,  he  was  persuaded  to  allow  himself  to  be  carried 
in  a  lectica  through  a  plantation  to  the  sea-coast,  in  the  hope 
of  eluding  his  pursuers,  who  were  known  to  be  close  at  hand ; 
but  in  the  plantation  he  was  overtaken  by  Antony's  emissaries. 
His  slaves  were  ready  to  fight  for  their  master,  but  he  forbade  it; 
and  as  he  was  putting  his  head  out  of  the  lectica,  Popillius  Laenas, 
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whom  Cicero  is  said  to  have  onoe  defended  in  a  court  of  jnfttice, 
cut  off  his  head  and  right  hand,  as  Antony  had  desired.  Thus 
on  the  7th  of  December,  B.C.  43,  died  Cicero,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  that  e7er  lived,  and  one  whose  misfortmie  it  ia 
to  be  judged  of,  by  most  writers  in  our  own  time,  with  undue 
seyerity .  When  Antony  received  the  head  and  hand  of  Cicero,  he 
was  almost  beside  himself  for  joy :  he  ordered  the  head  to  be  put 
up  in  the  rostra,  whence  Cicero's  voice  had  so  often  stirred  the 
multitude,  and  gave  a  large  sum  of  money  to  his  murderers. 
Antony's  wife,  Folvia,  had  previously  ordered  the  head  of  her 
husband's  enemy  to  be  brought  into  her  dressing  room,  that  she 
might  feast  her  eyes  on  the  dead  features ;  and  she  is  said  to 
have  pricked  his  tongue  with  needles.  Cicero's  brother,  Quintus, 
was  also  murdered;  but  his  son  Marcus  escaped  to  Greece. 
Afterwards  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Borne ;  and  in  B.C.  30. 
Octavianus,  perhaps  from  remorse  for  the  wrong  done  to  Lit 
fatl^er,  raised  him  to  the  consulship. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

WAR  AOAIIfSZ  BRUTUS  AND  GAB8IU8— WAA  OF  PESUSIA-^rilBATIES  OV 
BBUNDUBIUM   AND  MISKNUM — WAR  AGAINST  8EXTU8   PONPBIUB. 

Immediately  after  these  scenes  of  horror,  Octavianns  resolved 
to  attack  Sext.  Pompeius  who  was  in  Sicily,  and  had  it  in  his 
power  to  cut  off  all  supplies  of  food  which  were  destined  for 
Eome ;  but  a  naval  victory  gained  by  Pompeius  over  Salvidienus 
Bufus,  just  as  the  latter  was  crossing  over  to  the  island,  and  that 
in  the  very  sight  of  Octavianus,  put  an  end  to  the  undertaking 
for  the  present ;  and  soon  afterwards  Octavianus  and  Antony 
sailed  over  to  Greece,  to  carry  on  a  war  against  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  who  had  in  the  meantime  established  themselves  in  the 
east  and  collected  a  numerous  army.   Brutus,  after  quitting  Italy, 
had  gone  to  Athens ;  and  after  a  short  stay  there,  proceeded  to 
Macedonia,  which  had  l>een  assigned  to  him  by  Caesar  as  his 
province,  and  where  Q.  Hortensius  received  him  as  his  lawful 
successor.     The  legions  also  recognised  him  as  their  leader,  and 
their  example  being  followed  by  the  legions  stationed  in  Blyricum, 
he  was  in  a  short  time  plentifully  provided  with  everything 
necessary  for  carrying  on  a  war.      C.  Antonius,  the  brother  of 
the  triumvir,  to  whom  Macedonia  had  subsequently  been  assigned, 
had  arrived  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  but  being 
unable  to  reach  his  province,  he  was  in  the  end  obliged  to 
surrender  to  Brutus,  who  disregarded  all  decrees  of  the  Eoman 
senate  and  acted  entirely  for  himself.     After  the  establishment 
of  the  triumvirate  he  made  serious  preparations  for  war.  Cassius, 
in  the  mean  time,  fought  bravely  and  successfully  in  Syria  against 
Dolabella,  who  was  ultimately  put  to  death  at  Laodioea. 
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The  two  chiefs  of  the  republican  party  were  thus  masters  of 
all  the  countries  east  of  the  Adriatic.      In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  B.C.  42,  they  met  at  Sardes,  in  Lydia,  where  they  resolved 
to  unite  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy;  but  for  the 
sake  of  increasing  their  means  they  staid  in  Asia  much  longer 
than  they  ought  to  have  done.     Their  most  advantageous  plan 
would  have  been  to  hasten  westwaiti,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
enemies  landing  on  the  coast  of  Epirus ;  but  this  was  neglected, 
and  Macedonia  and  Blyricum  were  left  quite  unprotected.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Antony  and  Octavianus  entered  Greece,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  country,  before  Brutus  and 
Cassius  quitted  Asia.   Just  before  Brutus  crossed  the  HeUespoail 
to  proceed  to  Macedonia,  he  was  sitting  one  night  meditating  in 
his  tent,  when  on  a  sudden  a  gigantic  figure  appeared  before  him, 
and  seemed  to  approach  him.    Brutus  had  the  courage  to  ask, 
"  What  man  or  god  art  thou,  or  with  what  purpose  dost  thou 
come  to  me  P"    The  phantom  replied,  **  I  am  thy  evil  daemon, 
Brutus,  and  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi.*'  Brutus,  undisturbed, 
merely  said,  "I  shall  see;"  whereapon  the  vision  disappeared. 
Park  forebodings,  in  his  own  heart,  respecting  the  issue  of  tlia 
war,  seem  to  have  coigured  up  before  his  eyes  this  singnbir 
phantom. 

The  republican  army,  consisting  of  80,000  foot  and  20,000 
horse,  marched  through  Thrace  towards  Macedonia.  Antony 
and  Octavianus  had  ahready  penetrated  into  that  province,  and 
had  taken  up  their  winter  quarters  at  Amphipolis.  The  repub* 
Ucane  pitched  their  camp  on  high  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  of  Philippi.  Their  fleet,  which  ought  to  have  bees 
near  at  hand,  was  in  the  western  seas.  Antony  advanced  against 
them  with  nineteen  l^ons  and  18,000  horse.  Brutus  and  Gas- 
aius  had  a  great  advanti^e  in  their  position,  and  in  the  fiuthful 
attachment  of  their  soldiers,  for  a  great  many  iUuBtriona  Bomans 
and  persons  of  rank  who  had  been  proscribed  were  serving 
under  them,  and  were  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last.  Brutus  was 
cautious,  and  wanted  to  defer  coming  to  a  decisive  engagement^ 
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but  his  army  was  impatieiit,  and  demanded  to  be  led  on  to  battle; 
Octavianus  was  not  present,  being  kept  away  by  illness,  or,  as 
some  say,  by  cowardice;   but  hb  army,  which  was  probably 
commanded  by  Agrippa,  faced  that  of  Brutus.     Cassius,  whose 
army  was  opposed  to  that  of  Antony,  was  completely  beaten; 
and,  believing  that  everything  was  lost,  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  inquire  in  what  condition  the  army  of  Brutus  was.     Th^ 
messenger  did  not  come  back.     Meantime  Brutus,  who  waft 
victorious,  sent  reinforcements  to  Qassius,  who,  thinking  that 
they  were  his  enemies  following  up  their  victory,  now  fdt  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  all  was  lost,  and  requested  one  of  his 
servants  to  take  away  his  life.    When  Brutus  was  informed  of 
this  fatal  mistake,  he  was  greatly  disheartened ;  but  the  victory 
was  not  yet  decided,  and  matters  stiU  stood  almost  as  they  were 
before  the  battle.    Had  Brutus  known  that  on  the  very  day  of 
Cassius'  defeat,  the  republican  fleet,  which  was  in  the  Ionian 
sea,  under  the  command  of  Statins  Muicus  and  Cn.  DomitiuB 
Ahenobarbus,  had  defeated  and  burnt  the  hostile  fleet  and 
destroyed  two  legions,  he  would,  according  to  his  original  pkn, 
have  acted  on  the  defensive ;  and  by  ordering  his  fleet  to  join 
him,  he  might  have  compelled  the  triumvirs  to  retreat.    But  he 
knew  nothing  of  this,  and  wad  obliged  to  yield  to  his  soldiers^ 
who  demanded  another  battle.     This  Was  fought  about  twenty 
days  after  the  first.    The  republican  army  showed  the  same 
▼alour  and  ardour  as  before,  but  they  were  nevertheless  defeated 
and  routed.     Brutus  now  lost  all  hopes,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
war  by  making  away  with  himself;  for  as  his  servant  refused  to 
kill  him,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  own  sword.    Thus  feU  the 
last  of  the  republicans  worthy  of  the  name.     Many  others, 
whose  feelings  did  not  permit  them  to  survive  the  fall  of  the 
republic,  followed  his  example;  others  fled  to  Sex.  Pompeius,  in 
Sicily.    The  remainder  of  the  army,  which  was  commanded  by 
Messala  Corvinus,  surrendered  to  the  triumvirs.     Octavianus 
after  this  victory  showed  a  cruel  and  unfeeling  disposition  in 
many  instances,  whereas  Antony,  whose  better  nature  seems  to 
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hare  gained  the  upper  hand  on  that  occasion,  displayed  more 
generosity  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  Yictoiy  was  mainly  owing  to  the  yaloor  and 
boldness  of  Antony,  though  Octavianus  afterwards  daimed  the 
principal  merit  for  himself^ 

After  the  battles  of  PhUippi,  which  were  fought  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  b.o.  42,  Octavianus  and  Antony  made  a  new  dinsion 
of  the  provinces,  in  which  Lepidus  obtained  Africa.  Antony 
now  proceeded  to  his  eastern  provinces  in  Asia,  while  Octavianus 
returned  to  Italy,  to  satisfy  his  greedy  and  rapacious  veterans, 
by  distributing  among  them  the  lands  which  he  had  promised 
to  them,  and  which  he  coidd  get  only  by  the  most  arbitrary  and 
violent  proceedings.  Every  one  in  Italy  was  seized  with  alarm 
lest  Octavianus  should  repeat  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  year. 
These  apprehensions  were  secretly  fostered  and  increased  by 
Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antony,  who  contrived  to  spread  abroad 
various  reports  about  the  intentions  of  Octavianus  even  before 
he  arrived  at  Borne,  for  he  was  detained  for  a  time  by  illness  at 
Brundusium.  She  made  use,  in  these  intrigues,  of  her  husband's 
brother,  L.  Antonius.  Her  only  motive,  apparently,  was  to 
oompel  Antony  to  return  to  Italy,  for  she  was  passionately  fond 
of  him,  and  probably  knew  or  apprehended  that  he  would  oome 
under  the  influence  of  Cleopatra.  The  distribution  of  lands  in 
Italy  among  the  veterans,  and  th^  ^establishment  of  military 
colonies  over  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  disturbances  which 
followed  in  their  train,  prevented  Octavianus  from  venturing 
to  undertake  any  thing  against  Sex.  Pompeius.  The  country- 
people,  who  were  expelled  from  their  homes  by  the  rude  soldi^a, 
flocked  to  Bome,  and  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  bewailed 
their  undeserved  misfortimes.  Their  distress  met  with  sympathy 
in  the  city,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  Octavianus  was  applied  to  <m 
evety  hand  to  prevent  the  outrages  which  were  committed  in  all 
quarters.  The  impudence  and  audacity  of  the  veterans  increased 
every  day,  and  Octavianus  himself  was  obliged  to  endure  their 
insolence :  he  did  not  dare  to  punish  even  the  outrages  which 
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they  committed  against  their  own  officers.  In  addition  to  all 
this  Some  was  in  great  distress  from  scarcity,  as  the  fleet  of 
Sex.  Pompeins  cat  off  the  supplies  of  provisions  from  Sicily. 

This  state  of  things  offered  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for 
Fulvia  and  L.  Antonius,  who  was  consul  in  B.C.  41,  to  come 
forward  as  the  protectors  of  the  suffering  and  the  oppressed. 
They  created  a  commotion,  the  objects  of  which  were  to  humble 
the  rival  of  Antony,  and  to  compel  Antony  himself  to  return  to 
Italy.  Other  persons,  also,  who  had  no  such  impure  motives, 
but  were  actuated  by  a  general  feeling  of  humanity,  joined  them, 
or  acted  independenUy  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  At  first, 
L.  Antonius  established  himself  at  Praeneste,  but  afterwards  went 
with  Fulvia  to  Perusia  in  Etruria,  where  they  were  joined  by 
numbers  of  Antony's  veterans,  fugitive  country-people,  and 
others.  Under  these  difficult  circumstances,  Octavianus  acted 
with  great  skill  and  prudence.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
B.C.  41,  he  marched  to  Perusia,  and  blockaded  the  town  with 
three  armies.  The  place  soon  began  to  suffer  from  a  severe 
famine,,  and  several  attempts  to  break  through  the  besieging 
armies  having  failed,  L.  Antonius  was  at  length  obliged  to 
capitulate;  after  which,  on  being  pardoned  by  Octavianus,  he 
acted  as  a  traitor  to  his  own  party.  Fulvia  was  set  free  on 
condition  of  her  quitting  Italy.  The  lives  of  the  citizens  of 
Perusia  were  spared,  but .  all  the  senators  were  put  to  death ; 
from  300  to  400  noble  Perusians  were  sent  as  captives  to  Eome, 
where  on  the  15th  of  March,  B.C.  40,  they  wer|  butchered  like 
cattle,  at  the  altar  of  J.  Caesar.  The  town  of  Perusia  was 
plundered,  and  changed  into  a  heap  of  ashes.  Thus  ended  an 
undertaking  which  had  been  begun  by  two  unprincipled  persons, 
whose  watchword  was  protection  to  the  oppressed,  but  who  by 
tlieir  conduct  brought  greater  misery  upon  a  harmless  population 
than  that  which  they  pretended  to  remedy.  Fulvia  went  to 
Greece ;  and  when  Antony,  who  spent  his  time  in  Egypt  in 
sensual  pleasures  and  the  luxuries  of  the  Alexandrian  court, 
heard  of  the  affair,  he  blamed  the  authors  of  it,  though  probably- 
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for  no  other  reason  tlian  because  the  undertaking  had  fiiiled. 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  the  husband  of  livia,  (afterwards  the  wife 
of  Octavianus,)  had  been  induced  by  a  generous  and  humane 
feeling  to  come  forward  in  Campania  as  the  champion  of  those 
who  were  reduced  to  beggary  by  the  ▼eterans  of  Octavianus ; 
but  when  the  triumvir  had  conquered  the  party  of  Fulvia  at 
Perusia,  Nero  despairing  of  success,  fled  to  Sicily  where  he  joined 
Sext.  Pompeius,  and  afterwards  went  to  Antony. 

Aft^r  the  battles  of  Philippi,  Antony  crossed  oyer  into  Asia, 
where  he  levied  enormous  contributions,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
means  of  fulfilling  his  promises  to  his  soldiers.    Asia  suffered 
most  severely,  Brutus  also  having  a  short  time  before  levied  latge 
sums.     The  mad  and  senseless  extravagance  of  Antony  became 
manifest  on  his  arrival  at  Ephesus,  which  city  he  entered  in  the 
disguise  of  Bacchus,  surrounded  by  Bacchantes,  Satyrs,  Fauns, 
and  the  like,  and  wbere  he  indulged  in  the  wildest  and  most 
senseless  debaucheries.     On  his  arrival  in  Cilicia,  he  summoned 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  to  appear  before  him,  because  she  had 
in  various  ways  supported  Cassius.     She  obeyed  the  call  without 
hesitation,  for  she  well  knew  that  the  voluptuous  Boman  would  not 
be  able  to  resist  her  charms.     She  sailed  up  the  river  Cydnus  to 
Tarsus  in  a  vessel  adorned  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  and  she 
herself  appeared  as  Tenus.     Her  object  was  easily  gained,  and 
Antony  was  completely  ensnared .  After  she  had  remained  with  him 
some  time  ih  Asia,  Antony  accompanied  her  4o  Alexandria,  where 
he  forgot  every  t^g  in  dalliance  with  her.  He  abandoned  himsdf 
entirely  to  sensual  pleasures  and  debaucheries,  and  lost  the  few 
/emnants  of  goodness  and  virtue  he  yet  possessed.     In  B.C.  40, 
he  was  roused  by  the  progress  of  the  Parthians,  who  were  guided 
by  the  counsels  of  a  faithless  Boman,  Labienus,  formeriy  one  of 
Caesar's  generals,  and  afterwards  a  supporter  of  Pompey.     The 
news  that  the  Parthians  had  attacked  Syria  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  induced  Antony  to  go  forth  with  an  army,  and  under- 
take the  war  against  them.     On  his  arrival  in  Phoenicia,  he 
received  the  most  pressing  letters  from  his  wife,  desiring  him  to 
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haaten  to  her  assistance  in  Italy.  Having  resolved  to  comply 
with  her  request,  he  entrusted  his  army  to  the  brave  P.  Yentidins, 
who  fought  successfdlly  against  Labienus  and  the  Parthians  and 
recovered  Syria. 

When  Antony  arrived  in  Greece,  Octavianus  had  already 

brought  the  Peruaian  war  to  a  dose*     At  Athens  Antony  met 

bis  wife  Fulvia,  who  soon  afterwards  died,  at  Sicyon,  whereupon 

he  continued  his  voyage  to  Itldy  with  a  large  fleet,  intending  to 

land  at  Brundusium.     While  sailing  across  the  Ionian  sea,  he 

met  with  Gn.  Domitins  Ahenobarbus,  the  republican  admiral, 

who  was  carrying  on  piracy,  and  plundering  the  Italian  coasts  for 

the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  legions 

he  still  had  on  board.     He  now  joined  Antony,  and  sailed  with 

Lim  to  Brundusium.     On  his  approach,  Octavianus  shut  the 

gates  of  the  dty  against  him,  and  Antony  forthwith  called  on 

Sex.  Ponipeius  for  assistance.      The  latter  without  delay  sent 

ships  and  cavalry  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  Octavianus  found 

himself  attacked  on  all  sides,  for  Sardinia  also  was  in  the  hands 

of  the  Pompeian  party.    As  Fulvia,  who  had  been  the  main  cause 

of  the  war,  was  now  dead,  Octavianus  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 

ixiends  to  seek  for  a  reconciliation  with  Antony,  who  had  already 

commenced  besieging  Brundusium.     Maecenas,  as  the  friend  of 

Octavianus,  with  Asinius  Pollio  and  L.  Cocceius  on  the  part  of 

Antony,  brought  about  the  desired  reconciliation.     To  gratify 

the  two  hostile  armies,  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed ;  and 

a  treaty  was  concluded,  according  to  which  Antony  was  to  have 

all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Adriatic  as  far  as  the  river  Euphrates, 

and  Octavianus  all  the  western  provinces,  Africa  alone  being  lefi 

to  Lepidus.     Italy  was  to  belong  to  the  three  triumvirs  in 

common.     It  was  further  agreed  that  Sex.  Pompeius,  whom 

Antony  shamefully  betrayed  on  that  occasion,  should  be  regarded 

as  a  common  enemy,  and  that  the  war  against  the  Parthians 

should  be  continued.     Ttus  new  alliance  between  Octavianus  and 

Antony,  called  the  foedm  JBrtmduMnnm,  was  cemented  by  the 

latter  marrying  the  noble  and  virtuous  Octavia,  a  sister  of 
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Octayianiis  and  widow  of  C.  Maroeilus,  whose  happineas 
Bacrifioed  to  the  political  purposes  of  the  rukrs. 

After  this  Antony  remained  for  a  time  at  Borne.     Pompew 
having  resumed  his  piratical  proceedings,  harassed  tlie  oossts  d 
Italy ;  and  by  cutting  off  all  supplies  created  so  great  a  acaidty 
at  Some,  that  the  populace  compelled  the  trinmYirs  to  enter  imo 
negotiations  with  him.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Miaennm, 
not  far  from  Puteoli,  the  triumvirs  met  Pompeius  in  b.c  39.    He 
received  them  in  his  admiral's  ship,  and  afterwards  landed  and 
partook  of  an  entertainment  with  them.     Menodoroa^  one  of 
Pompeius*s  generals,  advised  his  master  to  put  the  trioiavifs 
to  death  while  they  were  on  board  his  ship,  but  Pompeina 
too  honest  to  enter  into  so  treacherous  a  design.     In  the 
which  was  then  concluded,  Pompeius  obtained  the  proconsidship 
of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  (Corsica,  and  Achaia.    After  the  oondasiQaolf 
this  peace,  Pompeius  sailed  back  to  SicQy,  and  Octananua  and 
Antony  returned  to  Bome.    Wherever  they  a{^)eared,  they  wcr 
received  by  the  people  with  enthusiastic  joy,  and  all  saluted 
them  as  the  deliverers  of  their  country  from  famine  and  destruc- 
tion.    Soon  afterwards  Antony  went  with  Octavia  to  Athens 
where  he  lived  for  a  time  as  a  private  person,  and  spent  the 
ensuing  winter  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  kinds  of  pleasure.   In  the 
beginning  of  B.C.  38,  however,  he  began  making  preparations  for 
the  Parthian  war,  in  which  his  lieutenants  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  very  successful. 

But  the  peace  which  had  thus  been  established  was  not  of  yaj 
long  duration.  Pompeius  had  reason  to  complain  of  Antoi^, 
who  did  not  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Peloponnesus ;  Octa- 
nanus,  on  the  other  hand,  beginning  to  regret  the  oonoesaions 
which  had  been  made  to  Pompeius,  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  pretext 
for  renewing  the  war.  This  was  soon  found  in  the  circiunatanoo 
that  Pompeius  still  allowed  some  of  his  vessels  to  cany  on  yrnej 
in  the  Mediterranean.  War  was  forthwith  declared.  Octavianus 
solicited  the  assistance  of  the  two  other  triumvirs,  but  neither  of 
them  at  first  supported  him :  they  were  probably  glad  to  see 
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him  involved  in  a  stroggle  in  which  he  was  likely  to  be  defeated. 
The  fleet  of  Octavianus  suffered  greatly  from  storms  and  the 
watchful  activity  of  Pompeius'  admiral,  Demochares :  and  lio 
advantage  was  gained,  though  Menodorus  went  over  to  Octn- 
vianus  and  treacherously  delivered  up  to  him  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia. Antony,  on  being  called  upon  a  second  time  to  assist  his 
colleague,  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  B.C.  37,  with  a  fleet  of  800 
ships,  to  Tarcntum ;  but  on  his  arrival,  Octavianus,  who  had  in 
the  meantime  changed  his  mind,  declined  the  assistance.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  mediation  of  Octavia,  the  conduct  of  Octavi- 
anus would  at  once  have  produced  a  rupture  between  the  two 
triumvirs,  but  she  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  compromise  the 
matter.  They  became  reconciled,  and  Octavianus  promised  to 
send  20,000  men  as  auxiliaries  for  Antony  in  the  Parthian  war, 
while  Antony  sent  120  ships  to  Tarentum.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  they  should  be  trinmvu*s  for  five  years  longer.  Thereupon 
Antony  hastened  to  Syria,  and  Octavia  remained  in  Italy  with 
her  brother.  The  treacherous  Menodorus  now  went  back  to  his  ^ 
former  master  with  seven  ships,  and  Calvisius,  the  admiral  of 
Octavianus,  was  deprived  of  his  command  in  consequence  of  his 
not  having  observed  this  desertion.  In  B.C.  36,  Octavianus 
appointed  Agrippa  supreme  commander  of  the  fleet,  and  Sicily 
was  attacked  on  all  sides.  It  was  agreed  that  on  the  1st  of  July 
Octavianus  should  sail  from  Puteoli,  Lepidus  from  Africa,  and 
Antony's  fleet  fit)in  Tarentum;  but  on  the  8rd  a  storm  arose 
which  compelled  the  fleets  to  return,  and  Lepidus  alone  succeeded 
in  landing  at  Lilybaeum.  Pompeius  had  all  along  shown  great 
carelessness,  and  he  continued  in  his  inactivity  even  now,  amusing 
himself  with  offering  sacrifices  to  Neptune,  whose  son  he  pre- 
tended to  be.  Menodorus  again  went  over  to  Octavianus,  and 
in  a  sea-fight  with  Agrippa  which  took  place  off  Mylae,  Pompeius 
lost  thirty  ships,  and  was  unable  to  prevent  Octavianus  from 
landing  at  Tauromenium.  But  the  land  army  of  the  latter  was 
hard  pressed  by  the  enemy.  One  rainy  night,  late  in  the  autumn, 
when  Octavianus  had  lost  his  road,  and  was  bivouacking  with  his 
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men,  a  thnndering  noise  waa  heard  from  the  neighbouring  Aetee, 
and  the  rising  flames  illumined  all  the  conntzy  around,  a  pheoD* 
menon  which  spread  consternation  among  all  who  witnessed  it 
After  many  petty  skirmishes,  Agrippa  at  length  engaged  ia  a 
decisive  battle,  in  which  he  made  a  very  successful  use  of  \k 
Greek  boarding  engines.  Pompeius  was  completely  defeated, 
and  on  receiving  intelligence  that  his  land  forces  had  surrendeied, 
he  fled  with  seventeen  ships  from  Messana  to  Asia.  Lepidiis 
had  exerted  himself  very  little  in  this  struggle,  but  after  the 
departure  of  Pompeius  he  claimed  the  island  of  Sicily  for  himself. 
Octavianus,  exasperated  at  such  presumption,  and  knowing  tlut 
Lepidus  would  not  meet  with  much  support  anywhere,  not  eves 
among  his  own  soldiers,  at  once  boldly  entered  his  camp,  and 
without  much  difficulty  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  surrender,  bj 
promising  them  great  rewards.  Lepidus,  who  had  no  streDg'o 
or  energy  of  character,  put  on  the  attire  of  a  private  person,  aw) 
went  to  Octavianus,  who  sent  him  to  Eome,  where  he  continued 
in  his  office  of  pontifex  maximus  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  B.C.  12. 

Octavianus  did  not  pursue  Pompeius,  but  was  detained  ia 
Sicily  by  the  clamour  of  his  soldiers,  who  demanded  on  the 
spot  the  rewards  which  had  been  promised  them.  When  their 
desires  were  satisfied  he  returned  to  Eome,  where  he  celebrated 
a  triumph  on  the  13th  of  November,  B.C.  36.  As  the  city  wai 
now  plentifully  provided  with  supplies,  his  victory  was  hailed  by 
all  parties.  The  people  were  delighted  at  his  success,  and  (be 
senate  conferred  various  distinctions  on  him  which  he  dedined 
with  affected  modesty. 

Pompeius,  on  his  arrival  in  Asia,  was  hospitably  received  by 
Antony's  legate,  Furnius ;  but  he  soon  lost  the  confidence  of  bis 
host,  and  matters  came  to  a  rupture.  Antony  had  at  first  beea 
uncertain  what  to  do  with  Pompeius,  but  when  he  heard  of  the 
breach  between  him  and  Pumius,  he  sent  his  general,  Titia&i 
with  .a  fleet  of  120  ships  against  him.  Pompeius  took  to  flight, 
but  was  overtaken  by  his  pursuers,  and  being  abandoned  by  V» 
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troops,  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  He  was  put 
to  death  at  Miletus,  in  B.C.  85,  by  the  oommand  either  of  Antony 
or  of  one  of  his  generals,  who  hazarded  the  deed  on  his  own 
responsibility  in  order  to  prevent  Pompeius  becoming  the  cause 
of  a  rupture  between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  By  the  over- 
throw of  Pompeius  and  the  removal  of  Lepidus,  Octavianus  liad 
acquired  sufficient  strength  to  venture  upon  a  contest  with  his 
last  rival  as  soon  as  he  might  think  proper,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  a  fair  opportunity  presented  itself. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXVIII. 

ANTONY'S  WAR  AGAINST  THB  PARTHIANS  AND  AftMEMIANS — WABS  OF  OCTA- 
V  IAN  US  IN  PANNONIA  AND  DALMATIA — SXKOOOLB  BBTWEHI  OCTATlANUi 
AND  ANTONY — BATTLE  OF  ACIIUM. 

The  triumvirate  had  now  become  a  daumvirate,  and  while 
Octavianus  was  Strengthening  his  power  by  the  accession  of  (he 
army  of  Lepidus  and  his  province  of  Africa,  Antony,  in  B.C.  36, 
iinfiertook  his  long  contemplated  campaign  against  the  Parthians. 
He  had  sixteen  legions,  and  was  ullied  with  Artavasdes,  king  of 
Armenia.  He  advanced  as  far  as  Media,  and  took  several 
important  towns,  but  his  plan  of  operation  was  ill-devised,  for 
he  left  several  legions  behind,  and  the  Parthian  king  Phraates, 
having  attacked  them,  not  only  got  possession  of  all  their  pro- 
visions and  ammunition,  but  annihilated  the  legions  themselves. 
This  and  various  other  unfavourable  drcumstanoes  compelled 
Antony  to  retreat,  and  it  was  not  without  the  greatest  dtf- 
ficulty  that  he  reached  Armenia.  He  narrowly  escaped  the  fate 
of  Crassus ;  one-fourth  of  his  anqy  was  destroyed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  baggage  was  lost.  He  returned  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  completely  abandoned  himself  to  sensual 
pleasures  with  his  mistress,  Cleopatra,  to  whom  he  gave  Goele- 
Syria,  Judaea,  and  Cyprus.  His  conduct  thenceforth  was  of  the 
most  contemptible  kind,  and  Cleopatra  was  his  evil  genius. 
The  losses  he  had  sustained  in  the  war  against  the  Parthians 
however  were  not  forgotten ;  they  filled  him  with  shame ;  and 
as  Artavasdes  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  treadiery, 
Antony,  in  B.C.  34,  invaded  Armenia,  and  made  Artavasdes  bis 
prisoner.     Having  given  the  conquered  country  to  Cleopatra, 
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Antony,  on  hia  return  to  Alexandria,  celebrated  a  splendid 
tiiumph,  to  the  great  annoyancNe  of  all  those  Bomans  who  felt  for 
the  honour  of  their  country.  This  irregular  and  unconstitutional 
conduct,  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  he  gave  kingdoms  to  his 
concubine,  and  the  flagrant  way  in  which  he  abandoned  himself 
to  all  the  licentiousness  of  an  eastern  court,  were  in  the  highest 
degree  offensiye  to  the  Bomans.  Until  now,  the  noble  Octavia, 
though  she  had  been  tieated  by  her  husband  in  the  most  un- 
worthy manner,  had  oontriyed  to  preserve  peace  between  him 
and  Octavianus,  but  things  came  to  a  crLBas  just  at  the  time 
when  he  invaded  Armenia.  Octavia  had  gone  to  Greece  with 
reinforcements,  money,  and  clothing  for  his  army ;  but  he  sent 
her  a  letter  requesting  her  not  to  follow  him,  and  soon  after- 
wards openly  divorced  her.  Tins  act,  which  seems  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  cunning  contrivances  of  Octavianus  him- 
eelf,  rent  asunder  the  tie  which  had  hitherto  kept  the  triumvirs 
together.  Octavianus  had  not  neglected  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Boman  people  to  the  conduct  and  follies  of  Antony  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  Bonums  now  looked  upon  Octavianus  and 
his  sister  as  the  injured  and  insulted  party;  but  when  the 
critical  moment  came,  Octavianus  was  still  prudent  enough  to 
dedare  war,  not  against  Antony  himself,  whom  he  represented 
as  only  the  infatuated  slave  of  Cleopatra,  but  against  the  queen 
of  Egypt.  His  cause  had  thus  a  better  appearance,  as  his  arms 
were  ostensibly  directed  against  those  who  had  led  Antony  to 
act  in  this  insulting  and  provoking  manner. 

During  the  time  that  Antony  was  engaged  in  the  east,  and 
revelling  in  the  luxuries  of  his  Alexandrian  court,  Octavianus 
made  some  useful  attempts  to  remedy  the  confusion  and  demo- 
ralisation of  the  people  of  Italy,  and  he  pretended  that  he  was 
waiting  only  for  the  return  of  his  colleague  from  the  east  to 
retire  into  private  life,  as  after  the  restoration  of  peace  the 
republic  did  not  require  his  services  any  longer.  This  affectation 
of  true  republican  sentiments  gained  its  end ;  Octavianus  was 
elected  pontifex  maximus,  although  Lepidus,  who  was  invested 
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with  tbai  ofELoe,  was  yet  ative;   it  was  also  decreed  tliat  he 
should  inhabit  a  pablic  mansion,  that  his  person  should  be 
inviolable,  and  that  in  the  senate  he  should  sit  by  the  side  of  the 
tribunes.    That  he  might  not  appear  to  hai'bour  any  hoatile 
feelings  towards  Antony,  Octavianus  always  spoke  of  him  in  a 
kind  and  benevolent  manner,  so  that  if  any  rupture  should 
occur,  no  one  would  ascribe  the  fault  to  him.     With  a  view  of 
obtaining  the  means  of  satisfying  his  troops,  who  were   still 
clamorous  for  their  rewards,  he  resolved  to  wage  war  against 
some  tribes  in  the  country  north-east  of  the  Adriatic,  of  whidi 
the  Bomans  had  never  yet  become  complete  masters.     When 
Octavianns  reached  the  country  of  the  Japydes,  he  met  with  a. 
strong  resistance,  but  by  perseverance  he  obliged  their  capital, 
Metulum,  to  surrender,  in  b.g.  85.     He  then  advanced  into 
PannoDia,  the  capital  of  whidi,  Segesta,  sued  for  peace  aft^  a 
siege  of  thirty  days.     Ootavianus  left  his  legate  Eufius  Geminoa 
with  a  garrison  to  keep  the  conquered  nations  in  submission, 
and  himself  returned  to  Bome.     Octavia  being  about  this  time 
repudiated  by  Antony,  Octavianns  neglected  nothing  that. was 
calculated  to  bring  prominently  before  the  people  the  insult 
which  had  hem  offered  to  his  family.    He  had  formed  the  plan 
of  invading  Britain,  but  was  prevented  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  countries  he  had  just  subdued  had  revolted.     His  generals, 
indeed,  succeeded  in  restoring  peace;  but  Octavianus  himself 
proceeded    to    Dahnatia,  where  Agrippa  had  the  command. 
Several  towns  were  taken,  and  neither  life  nor  property  was 
spared.      Octavianus  penetrated  as  far  as  Setovia,  where  he 
received  a  wound  in  the  knee.    After  his  recovery  he  left  the 
command  to  Statilius  Taurus,  and  returned  to  Bome  to  enter 
Ids  second  consulship,  for  B.C.  38.    Taurus,  in  the  meantime, 
completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Dalmatians;  out  of  whose 
spoils  Octavianus  ordered  a  portico  to  be  bmlt,  which  he  called 
Octavia,  in  honour  of  his  sister. 

Daring  the  years  B.C.  33  and  82,  Octavianus  remained  at 
Home,  and  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  pointing  out  to  the 
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people  the  uuworthy  atid  despicable  conduct  of  Antony,  and  of 
oonyindng  them  that  they  had  eveiything  to  fear  from  him.  and 
that  all  the  exertions  they  might  be  required  to  make,  would  be 
solely  for  their  own  good.  War  was  at  last  declared  in  the  end 
of  B.C.  32,  and  in  the  following  year,  when  Octavianus  was 
invested  with  his  third  consulship.  Some  was  in  a  state  of  great 
dxdtement  ai^d  alarm,  all  classes  being  called  upon  to  make  the 
most  extraordinary  exertions.  In  the  spring  of  B.C.  31,  the  fleet 
of  Octavianus,  under  the  able  command  of  Agrippa,  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  Adriatic,  while  Octavianus  himself  and  his  legions 
landed  in  Epirus.  He  had  had  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties 
in  Italy,  in  inducing  the  people  to  submit  to  the  heavy  demands 
he  made  upon  them ;  and  if  Antony  h^d  availed  himself  of  these 
circumstances,  and  had  attacked  his  enenty  in  Italy,  the  war 
might  have  terminated  in  a  very  different  way.  But  Antony  was 
slow,  and  his  adverauy  gained  time  to  overcome  his  difficulties. 
Antony  assembled  his  fleet  at  Ephesus,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  ambitions  Cleopatra,  sailed  from  Asia  to  Samoa  and  Athens ; 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Corcyra  where  all  his  forces  were 
assembled.  His  Hand  army  encamped  near  Actium,  a  promontory 
of  Acamania :  while  Agrippa,  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Toryne,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambradan  gulf,  and  then  made 
some  successful  incursions  upon  the  Greek  coast. 

During  these  operations  the  summer  passed  away.  Antouy's 
friends  advised  him  to  decide  the  war  by  a  land  fight;  for  though 
he  had  twice  as  many  ships  as  Octavianus,  yet  they  were  very 
large  and  awkward,  and  not  adapted  to  operate  successfully 
against  the  light  and  swift  boats  of  the  enemy.  But  Cleopatra 
desired  Antony  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  by  an  engagement 
at  sea,  and  her  will  was  obeyed.  The  memorable  battle  of  Actium 
on  the  2nd  of  September,  b.o.  31,  dedded  the  fate  of  the  Boman 
world  at  once  and  for  ever.  Its  issue  was  at  first  doubtful,  but 
when  Cleopatra  perodved  that  victory  was  not  certain  on  her 
side,  she  took  to  flight,  and  sixty  Egyptian  ships  followed  her. 
As  soon  as  Antony  became  aware  of  this,  he  hastened  after  her 
in  a  qtdck  sailing  boat,  dther  from  despair,  or  with  the  intention 
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of  bringing  her  back,  for  the  battle  was  not  yet  by  way 
lost.  When  he  overtook  the  fugitiye  he  was  at  first  toj 
indignant,  but  her  power  over  him  was  so  great  that  he  soon 
became  reconciled.  He  was  received  into  her  ship  and  fled  with 
her  to  Alexflndria.  The  Egyptian  fleet  continued  the  fight  for 
a  few  hours  longer,  but  was  finally  destroyed  by  Agrippi. 
Antony's  land  army,  consisting  of  seventeen  legions,  leaohit^ 
waited  for  seven  days,  hoping  that  the  triumvir  would  oome  bads; 
but  when  the  commander,  Canidius,  was  informed  that  Ai&toay 
did  not  intend  to  return,  and  received  orders  to  retreat,  he  mtr- 
rendered  to  Octavianus. 

The  danger  which  had  threatened  to  bring  Borne  under  the 
dominion  of  a  licentious  eastern  queen  was  now  removed ;  the 
ambition  of  Octavianus  was  satisfied,  and  the  gencroaify  whi^ 
he  showed  towards  the  vanquished  met  with  general  adnuratioiL 
In  commemoration  of  this  victory  he  founded  the  town  of 
Nicopolis,  near  Actium.  Soon  afterwards  he  slowly  proceeded 
through  Greece  and  apart  of  western  Asia,  and  then  spent  the 
winter  in  the  island  of  Samos.  His  success  had  increased  the 
confidence  of  his  army ;  but  the  veterans,  in  Italy,  again  hcgm 
to  manifest  symptoms  of  discontent,  and  demanded  the  fidfiiment 
of  the  promises,  which  had  been  made  to  them.  Octavianus 
determined  to  remedy  the  evil  in  person,  and  hastened  to  Brun- 
dusium.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  received  by  a  great  numbtf 
of  Roman  senators  and  equites,  and  by  crowds  of  people  who  had 
flocked  thither  from  all  parts.  He  availed  himself  of  the  general 
enthusiasm,  aud  persuaded  the  people  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  the 
demauds  of  the  veterans,  to  whom  he  now  assigned  lands  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire.  Without  going  to  Borne,  he  soon 
afterwards  sailed  to  Corinth,  Rhodes,  and  Syria,  and  thence  to 
Egypt.  Antony  had  endeavoured  to  deceive  Cleopatra  in  rrgard 
to  his  position ;  so  that  when  Octavianus  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  the  queen,  who  dreaded  a  protracted  war  which  might 
render  her  enemy  implacable,  sent  letters  to  him  with  propoeab 
.  Cf  peace,  hoping  to  win  him  over  as  she  had  won  his  great-unde, 
Csescr.    But  Octavianus  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiations, 
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and  demanded  unconditional  surrender.  In  the  spring  of  b.c. 
SO,  he  appeared  before  Pelnsimn,  which  admitted  the  invader 
without  resistance.  His  army  under  the  command  of  Aelius 
Gfdlus  also  took  possession  of  Paraetonium,  so  that  he  could* 
attack  Alexandria  from  both  the  east  and  the  west.  The 
Egyptian  fleet  surrendered  without  a  blow,  and  the  cavalry  also 
passed  over  to  Octavianus.  Antony  now  withdrew  into  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  where  finding  himself  abandoned  by  all,  and  being 
(iedsely  informed  of  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  he  resolved  to  die,  and 
perished  miserably,  by  throwing  himself  upon  his  own  sword. 
The  queen  concealed  herself  with  all  her  treasures  in  her  palace, 
still  hoping  to  win  the  conqueror  by  her  charms ;  but  when  she 
discovered  that  he  would  spare  her  life  only  that  she  might  adorn 
his  triumph,  she  made  away  with^  herself  by  putting  a  viper  to 
ber  breast. 

Octavianus  was  now  sole  master  of  a  colossal  empire.  As 
the  final  victory  over  his  enemy  in  Egypt  had  been  gained  on 
the  second  of  Sextilis,  the  name  of  that  month  was  afterwards 
changed  into  Augustus  (August),  and  festivals  were  instituted 
to  oomm^emorate  the  auspicious  event,  every  year,  at  the  beginning 
of  August.  The  race  pf  the  Ptolemies  had  now  become  extinct, 
and  Egypt  received  the  constitution  of  a  Soman  province,  which, 
however,  was  governed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  enjoyed  several 
privileges,  as  it  was  the  principal  country  from  which  Italy 
received  its  supplies'  of  com.  The  governor  bore  the  title  of 
Praefectus  Augustalis,  and  was  always  a  person  of  equestrian 
rank.  The  first  who  was  intrusted  with  its  administration  was 
the  poet  Aelius  GaUus,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  against  Sext.  Pompeius,  and  in  the  taking  of  the  important 
town  of  Paraetonium. 

After  having  regulated  the  affairs  of  this  wealthy  and  populous 
new  province,  Octavianus  returned  to  Samos;  thence  in  the 
spring  of  B.C.  29,  he  proceeded  to  Home,  where  the  temple  of 
Janus  was  closed  as  a  sign  that  peace  was  restored  throughout 
the  empire.     Octavianus  celebrated  a  threefold  triumph  over 
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Pannonia'  and  Dalmatia,  Antony  and  Egypt,  and  the  people  were 
highly  pleased  with  the  rqoicings  that  were  prepared  for  them. 
The  veterans  also  received  ample  rewards  for  their  services,  and 
whole  legions  obtained  settlements  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
Gctavianus  himself  was  honoured  by  the  senate  with  varioos 
distinctions  and  privileges,  and  received  the  title  of  impermior 
for  Hfe. 

The  history  of  the  Boman  republic  has  now  come  to  its 
close ;  the  fall  of  the  commonwealth  was  the  unavoidable  con- 
sequence of  its  internal  decay  and  corruption,  which,  within  the 
last  century,  had  spread  with  immense  rapidity  over  every  part 
of  the  social  and  political  machinery,  and  had  destroyed  all  the 
vital  principles  upon  which  alone  a  republic  can  saMy  stand. 
In  the  history  of  Bome  the  attentive  observer  cannot  help  being 
impressed  with  the  truth,  that  the  fate  of  a  nation  mainly 
depends  upon  the  moral  condition  of  its  people;  and  tkot 
descendants  have  often  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  neglect  or 
transgressions  of  their  forefathers.  The  peace  which  Borne  noir 
enjoyed  might  have  been  a  blessing  to  her  fourteen  years  earlier, 
and  much  strife,  misery,  and  bloodshed  might  have  been  spared ; 
but  at  that  time  the  conviction  that  the  republic  was  gone  had 
not  yet  become  general,  for  there  were  still  deluded  persons  wte 
thought  it  possible  to  revive  the  good  old  days.  Borne  indeed 
required  additional  and  fearful  lessons  before  she  could  be 
brought  to  see  that  peace  and  happiness  dould  not  exist  along 
with  the  phantom  of  a  commonwealth  from  which  the  soul  had 
departed,  and  that  those  blessings  could  be  bestowed  only  by  the 
strong  hand  of  a  single  ruler.  This  feeling  was  now  become  qwtt 
general ;  and  men  like  Horace,  who  had  fought  in  the  ranks  of 
Brutus,  hailed  with  joy  the  happy  termination  of  all  civil  fendst 
and  the  victbries  of  Octavianus  over  his  enemies.  .Every  honest 
Boman,  like  every  unprejudiced  student  of  history,  must  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  establishment  of  the  monar^y 
under  Octavianus  was  the  greatest  boon  that  Providence  ooald 
have  bestowed  upon  the  Boman  world. 
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CHAFFER  XXXIX. 

SXTBNT  OF  THB  SOMAN  SMPIRB,  ITS  G01f8TITUTI0N  AND  ADHINI8TRATI01I — 
THB   LANOUAGB,  LITERATURE,   AND   ARTS   DURING   TUB  LATTER   PERIOD 

OF   THB   REPUBLIC CHARACTER   AND   MORALS  OF  THE   PEOPLE  DURIKU 

'IBE  SAME  PERIOD. 

Bbfobe  we  proceed  to  describe  the  gradual  establishment  of 
the  monarchy  under  Octavianus,  let  us  cast  a  gknce  at  the  extent 
oi  the  empire,  its  constitution  and  administration,  at  the  state  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  at  the  condition  of  the  people 
daring  the  last  century  of  the  republic.  Some  was,  at  this  time, 
the  mistress  of  a  colossal  empire,  and  all  the  countries  over 
which  she  exercised  sway,  with  the  exception  of  Italy,  were  con- 
stituted as  dependencies  or  provinces.  She  ruled  over  all  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  over  Egypt,  Cyrene,  Africa  (the 
terntoiy  of  Ancient  Carthage),  Numidia,  Mauritania,  Spain,  with 
the  exception  of  the  northern  districts  of  that  peninsula,  all 
Gaul  as  far  as  the  Ehine,  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Moesia, 
Macedonia,  Tlirace,  all  Greece,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
immense  extent  of  country  in  Asia  between  Mount  Caucasus,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  the  Parthian  empire,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs, 
and  on  the  west,  the  Mediterranean.  In  some  of  these  countries 
indeed,  the  Boman  dominion  was  not  yet  firmly  established;  but 
the  time  was  not.  far  distant  when  they  were  to  lose  even  the 
last  shadow  of  independence.  Bome's  ambition,  however,  was 
still  unsatisfied ;  the  nations  bordering  upon  her  empire,  such  as 
the  Britons,  Germans,  Parthians,  were  not  left  in  peace,  but  were 
one  after  another,  compelled,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  Bome. 

The  constitutjpji  of  the  republic  had  received  its  first  great 
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shock  from  the  noble  attempt  made  by  the  Oraochi  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  had  been  brought  about  by  the  usurpation  of  the 
rich,  and  by  certain  unavoidable  oircumstanoes.     At  that  timt 
the  senate  and  the  optimates  gained  the  TicUuy,  but  their  blood* 
stained  power  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration ;  for  tll^ 
acted  with  a  perfect  contempt  of  §11  law  and  justice,  and  the 
citizens  no  less  than  the  allies  and  the  proTinces  felt  their  oppres" 
siye  rule.    Their  influence  was  crushed  by  ambitious  donagogiKs 
who  started  up  one  after  another  during  the  civil  wars.     Sulia, 
after  his  victory  over  the  popular  party,  formed  the  childisli  pJui 
of  restoring  the  good  old  times,  by  undoing  the  work  of  ages» 
and  by  reviving  the  ancient  forms  of  the  oonstitotion ;  Irat  his 
system  was  a  body  without  a  soul,  for  the  senate  had  l<Mig  oeeaed 
to  be  that  venerable  assembly  which  once^  filled  those  who 
witnessed  its  meetings  with  awe  and  reverence.     Its  pover, 
which  had  been  abused  in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  was  broken 
by  the  influence  of  the  equites,  a  dass  of  men  who  continued  to 
rise  in  importance  from  the  time  of  the  Ghraodii.    This  daaa  not 
only  acquired  judicial  power,  which  they  abused  as  grossly  as  tiie 
senators  had  done  before,  but  being  wealthy  cajutalista,  and 
engaged  in  the  farming  of  the  public  revenues,  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  support  any  ambitious  demagogue,  and  thus  to 
,  keep  the  senate  in  a  sort  of  dependence.    The  consequence 
was  that  titles  and  honours  were  the  only  distinctions  of  the 
senate,  while  all  substantial  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
equites ;  and  so  high  did  the  latter  rise  in  public  estimation,  that 
in  B.C.  67,  the  tribune,  L.  Sosdus  Otho,  carried  a  law  by  which 
the  fourteen  rows  of  seats  immediately  in  front  of  the  ordiestra 
in  the  theatres,  were  assigned  to  the  equites  exclusively.^    Bot 
the  insolence  of  the  equites,  and  the  system  of  bribery  by  which 
they  kept  the  other  powers  of  the  republic  in  subjection,  were  as 

*  Atoon.ti»C7omeZ.p.78.od.OrelIi;  privilGge  wm  gnnted  to  tribmiet  of 

T.iT.   Epit,   99  ;    Veil.  Pat.   ii.  32.  the  soldien,  becMiM  thej  aho  mtn 

Hence  aedere    in    qtuUuordeeim  it  regarded    as  penont    of   equettrian 

eqiiivaleiit  to  ette  equiUfi,  The  same  rank.     (Horat.  £pod^  it.  15,  Ac) 
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dt^imental  to  the  state  as  th^  were  disgraceful  to  the  eques- 
trian order.  The  senate  was  further  degraded  by  persons  of  tlie 
lowest  dasses  having  reoehred  from  their  demagogic  leaders  seats 
in  it,  with  the  right  of  voting.  Snch  senators  were  little  better 
than  common  hirelings ;  the  question  of  the  good  of  the  state 
never  entered  their  minds ;  they  rejected  or  adopted  measures 
just  as  they  were  bid  by  their  patrons,  or  with  a  view  to  their 
own  pecuniary  advantage.  The  consulship  was  likewise  degraded 
by  being  g^ven  to  persons  who  were  ready  to  do  whatever  the 
leaders  of  their  party  desired.  The  degradation  of  this  magis- 
tracy, howev^,  began  more  particularly  in  the  time  of  Caesar.' 
Where,  formerly,  all  had  been  active  and  zealous  to  promote 
the  public  good,  every  one  was  now  bent  upon  personal  aggran- 
disement, without  any  regard  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  fearful  anarchy  into  which  Borne  was  plunged  after  the 
time  of  Sulla  showed  itself  more  particularly  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  people ;  there  the  place  of  the  free-bom  Boman  dtisens 
was  occupied  by  an  idle  and  hungry  populace,  which  had  no 
desire  for  anything  higher  than  bread  and  amusements,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  attach  itself  to  those  who  had  the  richest  rewards 
to  offer.  At  the  elections,  bribery  was  carried  on  in  the  most 
open  and  unscrupulous  maimer;  the  dregs  of  the  city,  which 
subsisted  upon  bribery,  decided  in  fact  upon  the  most  important 
affiura  of  the  state,  such  as  the  deddon  of  magistrates,  the  enact- 
ment of  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  or  war.  The  oomitia 
were  often  of  the  most  riotous  and  tumultuous  kind,  for  the 
hostile  factions  not  unfrequently  attacked  each  other  with  arms ; 
thus  the  forum  became  the  scene  of  dvil  bloodshed,  bands  of 
armed  slaves  and  gladiators  occupying  it  and  dedding,  by  the 
dagger  or  the  sword,  what  ought  to  have  been  settled  by  free 
and  rational  discussion.  Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Ghracchi,  the 
tribunes,  who  had  been  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  the 
guardians  of  their  rights,  either  came  forward  themsdves  as  the 
leaders  of  factions,  or  sold  their  support  to  those  who  chose  to 
buy  them  by  bribes. 

3  SueUm.  Cau,  72,  76. 
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The  ailministration  of  the  proviDcea  and  of  justice  kept  pace^ 
m  point  of  corruption,  with  the  political  and  moral  degenen^ 
of  the  people.  The  general  immorality  and  licentiousness  of  tbe 
age  rendered  a  change  in  the  administration  of  justice  neoessay. 
As  early  as  the  year  B.C.  149,  the  tribune  L.  Calpumiiu  Fiso 
carried  a  measure  by  which  the  Soman  people  transferred  their 
judicial  power,  for  certain  dasses  of  crimes,  to  commisirinnga, 
who  were  appointed  annually,  and  who,  under  the  presideni^  of 
the  praetor,  tried  the  accused,  and  in£yicted  punishment  on  thte 
guilty  in  the  name  of  the  Boman  people.'  But  as  the  praeton, 
like  other  magistrates,  were  often  guided  in  their  edicts  rather  by 
their  own  interest  and  a  loye  of  money  than  by  a  proper  sense  of 
justice,  the  tribune  G.  Cornelius,  in  bx.  67,  carried  a  law  by 
which  the  praetors  were  obliged  to  pronounce  sentence  aooordiiig 
to  the  edicts  or  principles  of  law  which  they  had  once  established;' 
for  on  entering  upon  his  office,  evexy  praetor  had  to  publish  sadt 
an  ediotum ;  from  which  time  such  edicts  acquired  pemumesa 
authority  in  all  legal  matters,  and  were  commented  upon  and 
explained  by  the  most  distinguished  jurists. 

Although  Boman  dtizens  had  not  to  pay  any  direct  taxes  to  the 
republic,  and  though  the  amount  of  domain  land  was  oonstantlj 
diminishing  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  colonies,  and 
of  its  distribution  among  the  veterans,  still  the  wealth  of  the 
republic,  during  the  latter  period  of  its  existence,  was  immenae,  for 
enormous  sums  flowed  from  the  provinces  into  the  public  treaamy. 
In  the  time  of  Sulla,  the  province  of  Asia  paid  annually  about 
one  million  sterling,  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  even 
upwards  of  two  millions ;  one  Spanish  mine  yielded  an  annual 
produce  of  upwards  of  half  a  million :  from  these  &cts  we  may 
form  some  estimate  of  the  revenue  derived  from  such  rich 
provinces  as  Gkinl,  Syria,  Macedonia,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  others. 

*  Th(<t«  aro  Xhe  q^OMnHimyn  per-  qaently  added  by  Salla,  Ponpey,  and 

petuae,  or  standi Dg  criminal  coarU  for  Caesar. 

certain  crimet,  snch  as  high  treason,  *  ABeon.«i6bn»e{.p.68,ed.OrelK; 

embeszlenient  of  public  money,  bri-  Dion  Caaa.  xxxn.  3S. 
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The  regular  tribute,  paid  by  the  provinces,  was  let  out  iu  farm 
by  the  censors  to  the  higheet  bidder :  the  persons  who  under- 
took the  fanning,  whether  they  were  individHals  or  companies 
(jtocUtaies),  first  paid  or  gave  security  to  the  treasury  for  the 
stuns  stipulated,  and  then  sent  their  agents  (jfMicani)  into  the 
provinces  to  collect  the  taxes,  under  the ,  protection,  and,  if 
necessary,  with  the  assistance  of  the  military  forces  stationed  in 
the  provinces.  These  publicani  became  proverbial  for  their 
avarice,  cruelty,  and  oppression ;  their  object,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  employers,  was  to  make  as  large  a  profit  out  of  the  country 
as  posdiUe,  and  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  soldiery 
wherever  the  exhausted  provincials  could  not,  or  would  not, 
comply  with  their  exorbitant  demands.  The  wealth  of  the 
subject  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  was  thus  systema- 
tically collected  and  carried  to  Bome,  where  it  enriched  the  public 
treasury  no  less  than  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.  But  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  republic  never  possessed  a  regular  and 
rightly  organised  system  of  finance,  which  might  have  created  a 
pennanent  and  inexhaustible  treasure.  The  greater  part  of  these 
revenues  was  spent  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  fleets, 
the  armies,  the  officials  employed  in  the  proviiices,  the  donations 
which  were  given  to  the  populace  In  the  shape  of  corn,  meat, 
and  public  amusements,  and  the  rewards  bestowed  upon  the 
veterans.  The  wars  of  the  triumvirs  drained  the  treasury  so 
much,  that  Octavianus  found  it  necessary  to  impose  a  heavy 
war-tax  to  replenish  it,  every  freedman,  possessing  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  being  obliged  to  give  up  one-eighth  of  it  to 
the  state.' 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  republic,  little  or  no  care  seems 
to  have  been  taken  about  keeping  peace  and  order  in  the  city  : 
the  regulations  made  with  a  view  to  preserve  public  safety  and 
decency  were  violated  every  day  without  fear  or  scruple;  and 
crimes  of  every  description  were  committed  publicly  and  in  broad 
daylight  with  as  much  audacity  as  if  there  had  been  no  laws  at 

<  Dion  Can.  1.  10. 
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all  to  cbeck  them.  Eegalar  guards  to  maintain  peace  and 
in  the  city  during  the  night  never  esisted  until  Octavianns  insti- 
tuted the  nactumorum  vigilum  ookortes.  The  censorship  stS 
existed ;  but  after  the  Social  war,  when  all  the  Italians  acqnbed 
the  Roman  citissenship,  it  became  utterly  impossible  for  the 
censors  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  people;  henoe  murder, 
poisoning,  forged  wills,  robbery,  perjury,  and  the  like,  became 
crimes  of  every-day  occurrence.  The  superintendence  of  the 
public  granaries,  of  the  com  market,  and  of  the  distribotioii  of 
grain  among  the  people,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  two  oetKla 
cerealei,  who  had  been  instituted  by  J.  Caesar,  in  B.C.  45.*  The 
functions  of  a  city  police  still  continued  to  be  performed,  though 
in  an  inefficient  manner,  under  the  direction  of  the  four  other 
aediles. 

In  the  composition  of  the  Roman  armies  two  considerable 
changes  had  taken  place.  C.  Marius  set  the  first  example  of 
enlisting  persons  of  the  lowest  classes,  and  even  slaves  and 
freedmen.  By  this  means,  the  wealthier  classes  were  afterwards 
enabled  to  remain  at  Rome,  and  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  and 
amusements  of  the  city,  while  the  battles  of  the  republic  were 
fought  by  the  greedy  populace,  who  had  no  other  object  in  view 
than  to  acquire  the  means  of  revelling  in  luxuries  and  debauch- 
eries.  Warlike  virtue  and  patriotism  had  disappeared  more  and 
more  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  ;  in  the  rich  pro- 
vinces in  which  the  soldiers  were  often  stationed  for  a  number  of 
years,  they  became  demoralised  and  effeminate,  and  it  required 
the  most  extraordinary  efforts  and  tact  to  keep  them  in  mUitarr 
subordination.  Their  love  of  money  and  plunder  naturally  led 
them  to  serve  him  who  most  connived  at  their  excesses ;  and 
when  a  mutiny  broke  out  among  them,  the  commander  had 
generally  to  yield,  unless  he  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  skill 
and  ability :  he  often  succeeded  in  appeasing  them,  by  promising 
them  rich  rewards  after  the  dose  of  the  campaign ;  but  how  much 
misery  those  rewards,  which  usually  consisted  in  the  assignment 

*  Dion  Cub.  xliii.  51. 
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and  distribution  of  lands,  inflicted  upon  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  country  in  whick  the  soldiers  received  settlements  or  were 
established  as  military  colonies,  has  already  been  remarked/  In 
short,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  the  soldiers  already  showed 
very  strong  symptoms  of  that  imperious  and  profligate  character 
which  they  afterwards  displayed  under  the  emperors,  when  they 
disposed  of  the  imperial  throne  according  to  their  own  discretion 
and  desire.  The  art  of  war  received  great  improvements  at  the 
hands  of  such  men  as  C.  Marius,  L.  Sulla,  Cn.  JPompey,  and, 
above  all,  J.  Caesar.  In  the  tune  of  Caesar,  the  armies  no 
longer  consisted  of  Bomans  and  allies  (socii):  we/ead  only  of 
Bomans  and  auxiliaries,  the  latter  of  whom  were  armed  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  the  countries  from  which  they  were  drawn* 
The  provinces  were  governed  as  before  by  praetors  and  pro- 
consuls ;  and  it  was  these  dependencies,  espedaUy  when  favoured 
by  nature^  which  were  most  exposed  to  robbeiy,  plunder,  and 
extortion  by  the  Eoman  governors  and  their  soldiery.  It  is 
attested  by  Cicero,  that  the  arrival  of  a  governor,  even  in  a 
peaceful  province,  was  little  different  from  the  entrance  of  a 
victorious  army  into  the  country  of  a  vanquished  enemy.  Even^ 
men  who  were  of  good  repute  for  their  humanity,  returned  to 
Some  with  almost  incredible  sums  of  money,  after  they  had  been 
in  a  province  for  some  years.  What  the  governors  left  undone, 
was  completed  by  usurers  and  thefiinners  of  the  public  revenue . 
Asia,  which  was  repeatedly  drained  to  the  utmost,  would  have 
been  utterly  ruined,  had  it  not  been  a  country  endowed  by  nature 
with  almost  inexhaustible  resources.  Yerres  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  what  most  governors  of  provinces  were  during  the  latter  period 
of  the  republic.  The  provincials  had,  indeed,  the  right  to 
prosecute  their  oppressors;  but  the  judges  were  either  the 
accomplices  of  the  culprits,  or  had  an  interest  in  keeping  things 
as  they  were  :  even  the  most  barefaced  robbers  on  a  large  scale 
found  orators  and  lawyers  who  were  ready  to  defend  them,  and 
judges  who  had  no  scruple  in  acquitting  them.    Everything  had 

* 
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thus  oome  to  a  crisis,  and  no  earthly  power  could  have  prevenud 
the  republic  from  either  breaking  to  pieces  or  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  single  ruler. 

Agriculture,  once  the  pride  and  gloiy  of  the  Bomans,  had 
become  completely  neglected  in  Italy ;  '  the  immense   estates 
(kUifUndia)  possessed  by  the  wealthy  Bomans  were  used  for  the 
most  part  as  pastures,  on  which  large  flocks  were  kept  by  gangi 
of  skves,  while  in  other  parts  the  late  wsrs  had  reduced  whole 
districts  to  barren  wildernesses.    The  consequence  was  that 
Italy,  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  iu  Europe,  whick  might 
have  supported  the  most  numerous  population,  was  dependent 
for  its  supplies  of  com  upon  Sicily,  the  territory  of  andeDt 
Carthage,  Sardinia,  and  Egypt.    The  final  blow  to  Italian  agri- 
culture seems  to  have  been  given  by  the  establishment  of  military 
colonies,  whereby  many  farms  were  taken  from  the  induatricma 
peasants  and  given  to  reckless  soldiers,  who  had  neither  the 
industry,  the  inclination,  nor  the  knowledge,  requisite  for  agri- 
cultural pursuits.    Eome's  dependence  upon  other  countries  for 
its  supplies  of  food  frequently  produced  great  distress  in  the  city, 
especially  at  the  time  when  the  Mediterranean  was  infested  by 
the  pirates,  and  afterwards  when  Sex.  Pompeius  exerdaed  his 
sway  over  the  sea.    That  hazard  at  sea  was  also  detrimental  to 
commerce  in  general,  though  the  Eomans  themselves  ware  never 
very  active  as  merchants.    They  received  their  articles  of  Inxiuy 
chiefly  from  Marseilles,  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  the  ports  of 
Syria ;  in  which  ports  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  merchants,  who 
fetehed  their  merchandise  from  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  di^XMcd 
of  it  to  the  Bomans.     But  Boman  merchante  also  kept  vessels  of 
their  own  with  which  they  visited  foreign  markete,  where  Uiey 
purchased  gold,  slaves,  com,  and  other  commodities ;  and  nuoy 
of  them  carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  with.  Ganl,  either  by 
sea  or  by  the  roads  leading  across  the  Alps. 

The  Latin  language  was  at  this  time  understood,  if  not  spokoDU 
in  aU  parte  of  Itely ,  in  the  south  of  Gkiul,  in  a  great  part  of  Spain, 
and  in  the  western  islands  of  the  Mediterranean ;  in  all  whidi 
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countries  Latin  ultimately  became  the  langaage  of  the  people. 
In    the  provinces  east  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  supplant  the  language  spoken  by  the 
provincials.     A  prefect  Romanisation,  tiMsrefore,  took  place  only 
in   the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  empire;  that  is,  in 
countries  whose  civilisation,  at  the  time  of  their  conquest,  was 
below  that  of  the  Romans.     There  cannot,  howeveir,  be  any  doubt 
that  in  all  the  Roman  provinces,  even  where  the  Latin  language 
was  not  introduced,  persons  of  rank  and  education  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  it  through  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
armies,  officers,  adventurers,  and  other  Italians  who  settled  among 
the  provincials.     Li  Italy,  again,  there  were  few  persons  of  any 
pretensions  who  were  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language.     Rome  itself  swarmed  with  learned  Ghreeks,  who  gave 
instruction  in  their  native  tongue,  in  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  and 
those  Bomans  who  had  sufficient  means  used  to  send  their  sons 
to  the  renowned  seats  of  learning  in  Greece,  where  they  cultivated 
their  minds  and  taste  under  the  guidance  of  the  ablest  teachers. 
This  intellectual  connection  with  Greece  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  Romans  the  greatest  zeal  and  ambition  to  emulate  the  Greeks 
in  carrying  their  own  language  to  perfection  :  poets,  historians, 
and,  above  all,  the  orators,  exerted  themselves  to  elevate  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  their  country  to  such  a  point  as  to  render 
them  worthy  rivals  of  those  of  Greece.     The  influence  of  this 
int*»llectual  activity,  however,  was  more  or  less  confined  to  Rome 
and  the  larger  towns ;  the  language  spoken  in  the  country  districts 
and  distant  parts  of  Italy,  (lin^fua  rustica,  or  rusticUca^  diff'ered 
widely  from  the  language  spoken  at  Rome  (urbanitas),  where  the 
taste  of  the  better  classes  was  daily  cultivated  l)y  the  public 
orators  and  the  society  of  those  who  had  received  a  liberal  and 
perfect  education. 

The  golden  age  of  Roman  literature  extends  from  the  death  of 
Sulla  to  that  of  Augustus  :  it  was  during  that  period  of  about 
ninety  years  that  Rome  produced  her  greatest  minds  in  every 
branch  of  literature,  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  prose.   Books  had  been 
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collected,  long  before  this  time,  by  Roman  nobles,  sudi  » 
A.emiliu8  Paulus,  who  brought  many  books  with  him  from  Mace- 
donia ;  and  libraries  existed  in  roost  of  the  palaces  and  villas  of 
the  great :  but  the  first  public  Ubrary  was  established  at  Book 
by  Asinius  Poliio  (bom  in  B.C.  74,  died  in  a.d.  4),  who  was 
himself  distinguished  as  a  poet  and  orator ;'  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  Caesar  and  Octavianus.*  The  demand  for  books 
produced  booksellers,  who  exposed  their  goods  for  sale  on  stalls, 
and  employed  persons  to  make  copies  of  the  works  which  tb^r 
had  on  sale ;  but  wealthy  authors  used  to  keep  slaves  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  copies  of  their  works,  which  they  sent  to 
their  friends.     Such  slaves  were  called  UteraH^  or  UbrwrU. 

But  whatever  efforts  the  Romans  might  make,  their  literature, 
from  the  days  of  Livius  Andronicus,  had  been  and  remained,  on 
the  whole,  merely  an  imitation  of  that  of  Greece ;  and  the  Greeks, 
who  had  been  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Rome,  gained  and  main- 
tained an  ascendancy  over  their  conquerors  by  the  spirit  ci  thm 
arts  and  literature.  The  flourishing  period  of  Roman  literature 
was,  moreover,  of  short  duration,  as  is  always  the  case  when  a 
literature  is  not  built  upon  a  truly  national  basis;  such  an 
artificial  creation  may  at  first  grow  luxuriantly  in  its  new  aofl, 
like  a  plant  in  a  hothouse,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  either 
crippled  or  shortlived.  The  latter  was  the  case  with  Roman 
literature,  whose  fair  growth  was  checked  by  the  vices  and  follies 
no  less  than  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  which  followed  the 
reign  of  Augustus ;  for,  in  all  countries,  literature  seems  to  thrive 
best  in  times  of  great  excitement,  whether  it  arises  from  political 
or  religious  commotions  or  from  great  militaiy  undertakings. 

The  regular  and  sublime  tragedy  after  the  Greek  model  never 
became  popular  among  the  Romans,  who  cannot  boast  of  one 
great  tragic  poet.  Men  like  Roscius  and  Aesopus,  in  the  age  of 
Cicero,  might,  for  a  time,  fascinate  the  people  with  their  wonderful 
powers  as  actors  in  comedy  and  tragedy,  and  wealthy  Bomans 
might  spend  the  most  exorbitant  sums  upon  the  erection  of 

PUn.  H.  N.  vil.  31.  •  SnetoA.  Cao,  44,  ^i^.  29. 
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theatres  in  order  to  win  popular  favour ;"  but  the  national  taste 
was  against  the  lofty  and  sublime  spirit  of  the  Greek  drama : 
the  dissolute  jokes  and  witticisms  of  pantomimic  representations, 
and  the  cruelties  of  the  gladiatorial  lights  in  the  circus,  had  far 
more  charms  for  the  population  of  Bome.  The  only  dramatic 
composers,  therefore,  ^hat  met  with  any  favour,  were  the  authors 
of  mimes,  two  of  whom  in  the  time  of  J.  Caesar,  Decimus 
Lftberius  and  P.  Syrus,  acquired  a  great  reputation.  P.  Lucretius 
Cams,  who  died  in  B.C.  52,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  was  a  true 
poet;  he  wrote  a  great  didactic  poem,  in  six  books,  on  the 
Natiire  of  Things,  which  is  still  extant ;  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
thst  he  employed  his  muse  in  the  advocacy  of  the  miserable 
system  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  Lyric  poetry  was  cultivated 
with  great  success ;  and  though  the  poets  were,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  mere  imitators  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  yet  their 
productions  were  in  no  wise  unworthy  of  their  models.  We  here 
need  mention  only  the  names  of  the  heroes  of  lyric  poetry  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us :  C.  Valerius  Catullus,  of  Verona, 
(bom  in  B.C.  8B,  died  about  B.C.  45);  Horace,  ofVenusia,  (bora 
in  B.C.  68,  died  B.C.  8);  Tibullus,  and  Propertius.  In  epic, 
idyllic,  and  didactic  poetry,  none  surpassed  Virgil  (born  in  B.C. 
70,  at  Andes,  near  Mantua,  died  in  B.C.  19) ;  or  Ovid,  of  Sulmo 
(bom  in  B.C.  48,  died  in  a.d.  17).  Political  oratory,  which 
had  naturally  been  cultivated  at  Eome  from  early  times,  but 
had  commenced  a  period  of  rapid  development  in  the  Rge  of  the 
Gracchi,  reached  its  highest  perfection  under  the  influence  of 
such  men  as  Q.  Hortensius,  Cicero,  J.  Caesar,  Cato,  and  others ; 
but  its  flourishing  period  terminated  abruptly  with  the  fall  of 
the  republic,  for  public  oratory  is  the  child  of  political  liberty, 
and  cannot  exist  without  it.  Even  Cicero,  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  complained  of  the  decline  of  the  art  in  which  he  himself 
had  outshone  all  his  contemporaries.     In  the  year  B.C.  99, 

^  In  B.C.  58,  M.  Aemiliut  Scaumi  bat  It  did  not  remdn  ttwiding  more 

bailt    a    most    magnificerc    wooden  than   one   month.      Tho  6rat   sione 
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L.  Plotius  had  opened  the  first  schpol  for  teaching  Latin  onlarr, 
and  had  met  with  gpreat  applause ;  but  two  yean  lat^,  the  ocbbbi 
expressed  their  strong  disapproval  of  it,  and  declared  that  tls 
school  of  Latin  rhetoricians  was  iigurioua  to  the  young,  vbH 
contrary  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers."  Specnlatin 
philosophy  had  never  been  a  favourite  pursuit  among  the  Romans, 
and  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  Cicero,  who  was  the  first  to  attempt 
to  make  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  results  of  Gieek 
speculation,  apologises  for  venturing  to  introduce  these  abatnar 
disquisitions  among  his  countrymen;  though  his  lucubtrataoos 
were  by  no  means  of  a  transcendental  kind,  but  bad  in  vinr 
those  more  practical  ends  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  state  ind  human  life  in  generaL  We  may,  indeed, 
admit  that  Cicero  was  not  a  philosopher,  in  the  higheat  aenae  of 
the  word ;  but  he  has  the  undisputed  merit  of  having  popolariaed 
among  the  Romans,  and  in  their  own  language,  the  results  of 
the  practical  parts  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  higher  dasses 
had  adopted  a  sort  of  Epicurean  system,  because  it  did  not 
oppose  their  luxurious  and  licentious  mode  of  life:  while  the 
better  and  nobler  minds  sought  &nd  found  comfort  in  the  purer 
and  loftier  doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
were  a  kind  of  compensation  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  age ; 
the  religion  of  ancient  Borne  having  become  a  subject  of  lidicuk 
with  the  more  enlightened  dass  of  Romans. 

M.  Terentius  Yarro,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  was  a  man  of 
most  extensive  information,  but  most  of  his  numerous  and  vali- 
able  works  have  perished.  Historical  studies  were  pursued 
with  great  vigour,  and  the  historians  of  this  period  rose  fu 
above  those  of  former  times.  We  still  possess  some  most  ex- 
cellent historical  works  which  were  written  at  that  time ;  such  as 
a  few  of  the  Lives  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  Histoiy  of  the  Jugnr> 
thine  war  and  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  by  Sallust,  the  Com- 
mentaries  of  J.  Caesar  and  A.  Hirtius,and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  voluminous  History  of  Rome,  by  livy.    Each  of  these 
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historians  had  his  peculiar  charms  and  beauties :  each  of  them 
looked  at  history  from  a  different  point  of  view  and  accordingly 
wrote  in  a  different  spirit.  The  works  of  many  others,  such  as 
d.  Claudius  Quadrigarius,  Valerius  of  Antium,  Licinius  Macer, 
T.  Pomponias  Atticus,  Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  Asinius  PoUio,  Varro, 
Cato,  L.  Lucceius,  the  Memoirs  of  Sulla,  and  the  Commentaries 
of  the  philosopher  P.  Yolumnius  who  wrote  the  history  of  the 
war  against  Brutus,  have  been  lost  in  the  course  of  time,  and  are 
known  only  through  the  quotations  of  others. 

Although  Rome  herself  never  produced  any  great  artists,  yet 
there  arose  in  Italy  sueh  a  love  of  works  of  art,  especially  after 
the  war  of  Sulla  against  Mithridates,  that  it  allnost  amounted  to 
a  mania  among  the  wealthy  Romans,  and,  in  many  instances,  led 
to  the  most  disgraceful  robberies ;  for  the  governors  of  provinces, 
in  the  most  unscrupulous  manner,  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  ornaments  of  temples  and  public  buildings,  no  less  than  those 
of  private  houses.  We  need  only  remember  the  conduct  of 
Verres  in  Sicily,  who  was  assuredly  not  the  only  man  wbo  acted 
in  that  rapacious  manner,  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  robbery  of  works  of  art  was  carried.  But  statues, 
paintings,  vases,  and  other  moveable  articles  of  ornament  were 
not  the  only  things  taken  and  carried  to  Italy;  means  were 
devised  for  cutting  away  and  removing  even  mural  paintings : 
nor  were  these  works  of  art  used  to  adorn  only  the  public  places 
and  buildings  of  the  city ;  many  more  were  carried  to  the  private 
dwellings  of  the  great,  and  to  their  villas  in  the  country,  which 
were  lavishly  stocked  with  these  plundered  treasures.  In  those 
villas  they  were  generally  kept  hidden  from  public  view,  for 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  wealthy ;  and  this  practice  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  on  one  occasion,  Agrippa  de- 
livered a  speech,  in  which  he  proposed  publicly  to  sell  all  the 
statues  and  paintings  which  were  concealed  in  the  villas  of  the 
great.^  This  love  of  works  of  art  created  also  a  considerable 
trafiic  in  them  at  Rome ;  and  picture-dealers  and  statue-dealers 
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were  peraoDS  of  aome  ccmaequenoe  among  the  Boman  amaWun." 
Eiuinent  artists,  moreover  went  to  Bome  in  great  numbers; 
thoiigb  not  80  much  with  a  view  to  get  orders  for  new  and  ori- 
ginal creations,  as  to  make  copies  of  the  most  renowned  works 
of  the  earlier  Greek  masters. 

But  the  ennobling  influence  of  literature  and  the  arts  produced 
very  little  effect  upon  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Bomans :  wealth,  and  the  love  of  luxuries  and 
sensual  pleasures,  were  opponents  too  powerful  to  be  subdued  by  [ 
such  gentle  means ;  and  the  course  of  demoralisation  could  not  be 
checked  either  by  the  censorsliip  or  by  legal  enactments.  The ' 
licentiousness  of*  the  populace,  the  avarice  of  the  great,  the 
general  effeminacy,  combined  with  the  most  heartless  cruelty, 
reached  an  almost  incredible  height.  The  Boman  nobles  erected 
palaces  and  villas,  with  which  even  our  royal  palaces,  in  point  of 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  can  scarcely  bear  any  comparison : 
mountams  were  levelled,  lakes  were  dug,  and  portions  of  the  sea 
changed  into  dry  land,  merely  to  gratify  the  whims  andfiincies  of 
the  wealthy ;  and  the  anecdotes  of  the  extravagance  of  some  sur- 
pass almost  all  belief.  The  furniture  and  ornaments  of  their 
dwellings  were  composed  of  the  finest  metals,  and  of  the  most 
costly  species  of  wood,  yet  these  materials  were  themselves  of 
little  value  in  comparison  with  the  labour  and  skill  that  were 
lavished  upon  the  workmanship.  At  their  repasts  the  most  exqui- 
site dishes  were  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
and,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  restrained  in  their  extrava- 
gant enjoyment  of  them,  they  had  recourse  to  the  disgusting 
practice  of  taking  emetics,  both  before  and  after  their  debauches. 
The  licentiousness  and  immorality  among  women  was  almost 
greater  than  among  men,  and  the  natural  consequence  was,  that 
men  preferred  living  in  concubinage  to  entering  the  state  of  legal 
matrimony.  Thus  the  number  of  free  citizens  constantly 
decreased,  while  that  of  freedmen  increased  with  extraordinaiy 
rapidity.     This  state  of  things,  which  lasted  till  about  the  reign 

**  Cic,  ad  Film,  viL  23  ;  Horat  8aL  ii.  8,  64. 
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of  Yespasian,  became  bo  general,  that  it  was  found  neoesaary  to 
make  enactments  against  celibacy,  and  to  confer  rights  and  pri- 
vileges upon  those  who  were  fathers  of  a  certain  number  of 
children  bom  in  legal  wedlock.  This  corrupt  state  of  domestic 
life  naturally  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  education  of  the 
young,  which  was  neglected  by  parents,  and  left  to  the  care  of 
Oreek  slaves  (jpaedagogi  or  cuaiodes),  who  taught  their  pupils  the 
Oreek  language  and  manners,  their  mother  tongue  being  little 
eared  for.  The  whole  of  the  education  of  children  went  in  the 
wrong  direction,  for  the  national  feelings  of  the  Bomans  were 
thus,  in  early  life,  moulded  into  a  corrupt  foreign  form.  The 
better  classes,  of  course,  formed  an  exception,  causing  their 
'  children  to  be  instructed  in  history,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  philoso- 
'  phy ;  and  what  could  not  be  acquired  at  home  was  afterwards 
'  sought  in  the  great  schools  which  were  established  in  various 
'  parts  of  the  eastern  world. 

The  spirit  of  ancient  Home  had  thus  completely  disappeared 
from  all  the  relations  of  life ;  the  moral  strength  of  the  people 
was  broken ;  the  freedom  of  their  fathers  was  gone.  Home 
had  become  unable  to  govern  herself,  and  wanted  the  powerful 
hand  of  an  absolute  ruler :  like  an  exhausted  mother  she  had  lost 
the  power  of  producing  truly  great  and  good  men.  She  was 
incapable  of  enjoying  political  freedom,  which  prospers  only  when 
it  is  supported  by  the  manly  virtues  and  the  moral  character  of 
a  nation.  Thousands  must  have  looked  with  disg^t  upon 
the  perpetual  struggles  which  had  of  late  torn  the  republic  to 
pieces,  and  must  have  felt  that  a  tranquil  enjoyment  of  life,  which 
was  with  many  the  highest  object  of  existence,  was  incompatible 
with  the  continuance  of  the  republic.  This  class  of  persons  must 
have  haOed  with  delight  the  cessation  of  dyil  strife,  and  looked 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  Octavianus  as  the  greatest  boon  that 
oould  have  been  obtained  from  Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

KSTABLISHHETfT  OF  THK  MONAACHY  UKDER    AU60STU& 

DuRiVQ  the  whole  period  of  Boman  history  which  now  foUovs. 
the  fate  of  the  empire  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  iii 
individual  rulers,  that  its  annals  henceforth  coHsist  of  little  tofft 
than  the  biographies  of  the  successive  sovereigns.  The  reign  d 
Octavianus,  however,  has  a  peculiar  interest  finom  the  drmD* 
stance  that  it  forms  the  transition  from  the  republican  te  tk 
monarchical  form  of  government,  and  it  is  this  gradual  transto 
which  we  have  to  contemplate  before  we  proceed  with  the  nantr 
tive  of  the  external  events  of  his  rdgn. 

The  battle  of  Actium  had  put  an  end  to  a  long  series  of 
bloody  and  destructive  civil  wars ;  and  Octavianus,  having  do 
longer  to  combat  any  adversary,  now  found  it  possible  to  resioK 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  order.     During  his  long  reign  <d 
forty«four  years,  from  b.o.  80  till  a.i>.  14,  republican  freedom 
was  gradually  forgotten ;  the  generation  which  had  taken  ptf^ 
in  the  late  struggles  soon  died  away ;  and  those  who  retained  i 
recollection  of  the  horrid  bloodshed  that  had  stained  the  ktiff 
years  of  the  republic  could  not  wish  to  see  those  times  resUv^' 
with  very  few  exceptions,  therefore,  all  seemed  led  to  the  cob- 
dusion  that  a  mild  monarchy  is  a  happier  state  than  a  repablio 
in  a  condition  of  dissolution  and  anarchy.     In  B.C.  29,  wheo 
Octavianus  returned  to  Bome  from  Samoa,  he  was  overwhetanod 
by  the  adulation  and  servility  of  the  senate  and  people.    Sonto 
of  his  friends  advised  him  to  lay  down  his  powers  and  retire  to 
a  private  station;  but  he  followed  the  wiser  counsel  of  Maeceiii*» 
who  persuaded  him  not  to  abandon  the  republic  again  to  ^ 
forlorn  condition  from  which  it  had  only  just  emerged.    Afl  ^ 
was  evident  that  he  was  desirous  of  making  the  people  fotgci 
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tbeir  former  misery,  as  well  as  bis  own  acts  of  craelty,  both  the 

senate  and  the  people  leoeiTed  with  enthusiastic  joy  the  announoe- 

ment  that  he  consented  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  republic. 

Bein^  anxious,  however,  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  a  wish  to 

obtain  regal  power,  he  refused  to  accept  the  title  of  dictator 

wMch  was  offered  him,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  novel  title  of 

AugustuM^  which  was  conferred  upon  him  at  the  beginning  of 

B.C.  27,  on  the  proposal  of  L.  Munatius  Plancus.     Along  with 

tbis  be  accepted  for  ten  years  the  title  of  Imperator^  which  con- 

fierred  upon  him  the  military  command  of  all  the  Boman  armies, 

and  afterwards  allowed  it  to  be  renewed  each  time  for  five  or  ten 

years,  with  an  affected  reluctance^  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 

impress  upon  the  senate  and  people  that  he  himself  was  most 

anxious  to  preserve  the  republican  constitution ;  for  his  great 

plan  was  to  acquire  sovereign  power  without  abolishing  any  of 

the  republican  forms,  which  accordingly  were  carefully  retained. 

By  tbis  means  he  gradually  concentrated  in  his  own  person  all 

the  different  powers  which,  under  the  republic,  had  belonged  to 

the  different  magistrates.     Thus,  in  B.C.  23,  he  was  invested 

with  the  tribunician  power  for  life,  whereby  his  person  became 

for  ever  sacred  and  inviolable,  like  thai  of  a  tribune  of  the 

people.     By  virtue  of  this  power  he  could  annul  any  decree  of 

the  senate,  and  interfere  with  all  the  acts  of  other  magistrates, 

while  any  one  might  appeal  to  him  from  any  of  the  courts  of 

justice ;  it,  lastly,  gave  him  the  light  to  convoke  the  senate,  and 

put  to  the  vote  any  proposal  he  might  think  proper  to  make. 

In  like  manner  he  obtained  the  power  of  a  censor,  and  the 


^  Tbe  namo  A^gvatfnM  b  proUbly  it    The  full  name  of  Oetaviuras  now 

conneeted  with  the  word  au^MT,  and  was   (7.  Jylim   Caaair    Octavianui 

•ignifies    the    sacred     or    venerable,  Augustut.  From  the  time  of  Hadrian 

whence  the  Greek  writers  express  it  the  presumptive  successor  of  an  em- 

hy  2ci9curr^s.      All  the  subsequent  pcror  was  distinguished  by  the  title 

emperors  assumed  the  title  of  Augus*  Oae$ar. 

tus  as  a  surname,  and  every  empress  '  The  title  Imperaior  (Emperor) 

had  the  title  of   AvffuttOf  though  was  used  by  him  as  a  praenomen,  and 

other  female  relations  of  an  emperor  afterwards  remained  so  with  all  the 

^so  were  sometimes  honoured  with  Roman  monarcha. 
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proconsular  power  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  In  b.c.  12, 
when  Lepidus  died,  Augostaa  succeeded  him  in  the  office  d 
pontifex  maximus,  and  thereby  obtained  the  snperintendeDoe  d 
all  religious  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  which  enabled  him  to 
exercise  an  almost  unlimited  influence  over  the  priestly  oc^kgcs. 
All  these  powers,  united  as  they  were  in  his  person,  oonstitiited 
him  the  real  soyereign  of  the  empire ;  but  he  took  great  care  not 
to  show  openly  that  this  was  the  case ;  and  for  this  reason  he  did 
not  keep  the  titles  of  those  dignities  for  himself  exclosively,  but 
nominally  left  the  consulship  and  other  magistrades  to  othoi^ 
so  that  the  republic  with  all  its  forms  apparently  continued  as 
before,  while  in  feict  the  office  of  consul,  and  others,  were  mere 
names  or  titles  by  which  the  friends  and  partisans  of  the  empezor 
were  rewarded.  The  same  caution  with  which  Augustus  exer- 
ctsed  the  various  powers  thus  conferred  upon  him  was  min^ifi^i^ 
also  in  his  private  life,  for  he  did  not  distinguish  himself  in  any 
way  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  but  lived  with  the  simr Jicity  of 
a  private  person ;  towards  his  friends  he  behaved  with  the  same 
cordiality  and  familiarity  as  before ;  in  his  leisure  hours  he  took 
part  in  their  games  and  amusements,  and  even  laughed  at  their 
railleries.  A  court,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  at 
all ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  Augustus  was  that  of  a  private 
citizen. 

The  senate  had  been  disgraced  by  the  introduction  of  unworthy 
members  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  still  more  by  the  triumviia ; 
but  as  soon  as  Augustus  had  obtained  the  oenscNrial  power,  he 
induced  many  to  withdraw,  excluded  others,  and  limited  the 
number  of  senators  to  600.'  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
senate  had  hitherto  taken  place  thrice  eveiy  month,  but  Augustus 
reduced  them  to  two  in  each  month,  with  the  exception  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  during  which  the  senate  had  vacation.  The 
relation  between  the  emperor  and  the  senate  was  at  first  qwU 
undefined,  and  Augustus  attended  the  meetings  only  under  tho 
republican  title  ofjmnceps  senaiHi,  by  virtue  of  which  he  had  the 

*  Dion  Cats.  liy.  13,  W.  8 ;  Tadt  Ann,  ir.  2& 
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'  right  of  introducing  any  subject  for  discussion.  In  B.C.  24,  he  was 
formally  exempted  from  all  laws,  a  regulation  which  remained  in 
foroe  under  his  successors,  while  their  edicts  were  as  binding  as 
laws  or  decrees  of  the  senate  had  been  before.  During  the  latter 
period  of  his  reign,  Augustus  rarely  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
senate,  but  formed  for  himself  a  kind  of  state-council  or  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  20  senators,  with  whom  he  deliberated  upon 
all  subjects  which  were  to  be  brought  before  the  senate ;  and 
whatever  he  proposed  appears  to  have  been  passed  forthwith, 
without  any  discussion.'  The  senate  had  formerly  been  the 
supreme  court  of  justice  in  cases  of  crimes  against  the  migesty 
of  the  republic ;  as  the  state  had  now  become  identified  with  the 
person  of  the  emperor,  Augustus  left  to  the  senate  the  decision 
of  all  cases  in  which  the  majesty  of  his  person  was  violated, 
since  it  would  have  been  odious  for  him  to  assume  jurisdiction 
in  such  instances. 

Augustus  had  no  ministers  in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  but  in 
all  matters  of  importance,  which  he  did  not  wish  to  be  discussed 
in  public,  he  availed  himself  of  the  advice  of  his  friends,  the 
most  eminent  among  whom  were  M.  Yipsanius  Agrippa,  C. 
Gilnius  Maecenas,  M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  Asinius  Pollio,  all 
men  of  great  ability  in  some  department  or  other.  Maecenas 
was  a  Eoman  eques,  descended  from  an  illustrious  Etruscan 
fomily ;  he  loved  case  and  comfort,  and  was  fond  of  indulging  in 
the  refined  luxuries  of  life;  but  the  influence  he  exercised  on 
Augustus  was  very  beneficial,  for  he  succeeded  in  restraining  the 
emperor's  natural  inclination  to  cowardice  and  cruelty ;  and  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  himself  a  promoter  and  supporter  of 
everything  that  contributed  to  embellish  and  adorn  social  life, 
he  also  inspired  Augustus  with  a  similar  desire.  It  may  be  said 
ua  general  that  Maecenas  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  render 
the  age  of  Augustus  brilliant  and  illustrious,  especially  by  his 
patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts,  for  which  his  name  has 
become  proverbial.     .We  need  not  here  discuss  the  question 

*  Dion  Com.  Ht.  13 ;  Sucton.  Avg.  35. 
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whether  his  patronage  of  poetry  and  the  arts  was  oonfeiTed  fron 
pure  motives,  or  whether  it  was  to  satisfy  his  personal  vaaiiy; 
it  is  enongh  for  us  to  know  that  he  actually  did  nurture  aid 
dierish  such  men  of  genius  as  Virgil  and  Horace.      At  the  tone 
when  Maeoenas  was  intrusted  with  the  admimstration  of  the  cily, 
he  disch§rged  his  duties  with  great  prudence  and  diecretigB. 
Agrippa  was  equally  indispensable  and  useful  to  Augustus  s    he 
was  a  man  of  very  great  talent  and  had  a  strong  attacihmmt  to 
republican  institutions,  but  finding  it  useless  to  struggle  ^gainai 
the  current  of  eyents,  he  took  an  actiye  and  prominent  pari  in 
the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  which  through  him  aoquired 
strength,  stability,  and  dignity.     It  has  been  said,  and  with 
justice,  that  of  idl  the  men  who  rose  to  eminence  during  the 
civil  wars,  Agrippa  was  the  only  one  whose  elevation  was  a  zeal 
blessing  to  the  state.    To  him  the  city  of  Borne  was  mainly 
indebted  for  its  architectural  improvements  and  embcJlishaBeiita^ 
which  enabled  Augustus,  who  himself  erected  a  vast  number  of 
splendid  buildings,  to  say,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  that  he 
had  changed  Borne  irom  a  dty  of  huts  into  one  of  marble  palaces/ 
The  great  splendour  of  the  city  gave  it  a  general  appearance  of 
happiness  and  prosperity,  and  increased  among  the  people  their 
love  and  admiration  of  their  ruler.    It  was  undoubtedly  not  a 
little  owing  to  the  influence  of  such  men  as  these  that  Augustus 
was  honoured  by  the  senate  and  people  with  the  i^^ieUatioii  of 
father  qfhU  eauntiy.^ 

The  people  were  not  in  any  way  deprived  of  the  forms  of  re- 
publican freedom :  Augustus  even  restored  to  the  oomitia  the 
right  of  electing  those  magistrates  whose  i^pointm^t  had  been 
transferred  to  Caesar ;  but  the  whole  was  merely  a  form,  for  it 
was  always  a  matter  of  course  that  the  people  should  not  ^eet 


'  Agrippt,  among  many  other  edi- 
ficct,  built  the  PatUkeon  in  the 
Camims  Martiui,  which  ttill  exitta  in 
an  excellent  atate  of  pretervation,  and 
bcar«  the  inacription  3f.  Vtpaantut 
Agrippa  coruul  tertiwn,  alluding  to 
the  year  b.c.  27,  in  which  he 


consul  for  the  third  tim^aad  dedicated 
the  Pantheon.  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  gods  ooonected  with  th«  JnUn 
gens,  Jupiter,  Mars»  Yeons,  J.  Oawar« 
and  others,  iind  is  now  used  as  a  choitii 
under  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  R«» 
tonda.  *  Bueton.  il«^.  58. 
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any  one  irlio  was  not  recommended  by  Augustas ;  and  he  was 

prudent  enough  not  to  interfere,  when  the  people,  as  was  some- 

times  the  case,  insisted  upon  having  their  own  way/     The 

legislative  power  of  the  assemblies  died  away  very  gradually : 

several  hw9  are  mentioned  which  were  passed  in  the  reign  of 

Augustus  in  the  old  republicm  manner ;  but  in  the  time  of  his 

sueoessor,  Tiberias,  we  hear  no  more  of  such  occurrwces.     The 

worship  of  the  gods,  which  had  lately  been  greatly  neglected,  was 

taken  especial  care  of  by  Augustus ;  in  many  instances  he  went 

far  beyond  upholding  that  which  still  existed,  reviving  old  and 

forgotten  superstitions  and  forms  of  worship.    Whether  this 

arose  from  his  own  superstitious  feelings,  or  was  done  to  make 

the  people  believe  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  restore  the  good 

old  times,  is  a  matter  of  uncertaiBty.      But  what  seems  to  have 

engaged  his  attention  more  than  any  thing  else  was  the  restora- 

tioil  of  peace  and  safety  in  the  dty,  where  it  was  not  uncommon 

for  assassins  to  roam  about  with  their  daggers  in  broad  daylight,* 

no  one  being  bold  enough  to  check  them.     Augustas  extirpated 

these  banditti,  by  suitable  police  regulations^  with  great  resolntion 

and  finxEDess.  He  divided  the  whole  extent  of  the  dly,  including 

the  suburbs,  into  fourteen  regions,  each  with  a  separate  local 

magistrate ;  and  each  region  was  subdivided  into  triei,  the  affairs 

of  each  of  which  were  managed  by  an  officer  called  viei  magiskr. 

This  wise  arrangement  rendered  it  possible  also  to  introduoe  an 

efficient  city  police,  the  vigUea  or  cokortes  urboMoe^  who  had  to 

watoh  over  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  to  assist  in  cases  of  fire, 

riots,  and  the  like.     The  whole  adnmustration  of  the  city,  and 

the  superintendence  of  aU  its  local  officers  as  well  as  the  vi^rilea, 

was  given  to  a  new  magistrate  created  by  Augustus  under  the 

title  of  praefectM  urbi.     Borne,  wMch  had  before  been  almost 

like  a  den  of  robbers,  now  became  a  safe  place,  and  the  people  had 

reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  emperor  for  the  improvement.    In 

like  manner  he  divided  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  foot  of  the 

Alps  to  the  straits  of  Sicily,  into  a  number  of  regions,  each  of 

7  Vcl,  Pat.  ii.  91  8  Sueton.  Aug,  32,  48. 
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which  was  probably  presided  over  by  some  magistnte  for  Ik 
purpose  of  jurisdictioiL 

For  his  personal  safety,  Augustas  established  a  body-guard  of 
ten  praetorian  cohorts,  each  consistmg  of  800  or  1000  iiieii,bott 
cavalry  and  infiintry;  the  whole  body  being  oonuiianded  by 
the  pratfedm  praeioriOf  an  officer  who,  in  the  course  of  tine, 
became  second  in  importance  only  to  the  emperor  himselt* 
Each  of  these  soldiers,  or  praeiorianiy  receiyed  doable  the  pay  of 
the  ordinary  legionary  soldiers.  But  in  order  to  avoid  tk 
appearance  of  military  despotism,  Augustus  kept  only  tfaee 
of  these  cohorts  in  the  dty,  while  the  rest  were  qaartend  in 
the  towns  of  Italy,  until  Tiberius,  pretending  that  they  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  safety  of  Bome,  drew  them  all  to  the  city,  i^ere 
they  were  kept  in  a  fortified  camp  called  eatira  praetori^  I^ 
whole  of  the  military  forces,  over  which  Augustus  had  tlM  sopicae 
command,  amounted  to  about  460,000 :  the  principal  parts  of  hv 
navy  were  stationed  in  the  ports  of  Misenum  and  BaveDna.  / 

In  order  to  keep  peace  in  the  countries  whidi  had  been  sobdned 
by  force,  it  became  necessary  to  keep  standing  armies  in  thon, 
especially  in  the  distant  provinces  of  Spain,  on  the  Bfaine,  the 
Danube,  and  Euphrates ;  the  standing  camps  (auira  tiatiiM^  in 
which  the  troops  were  stationed,  were,  in  many  cases,  gradual^ 
enlarged  into  towns.  In  b.o.  27,  Augustus  made  an  aitangeoiCDt, 
by  which  the  provinces  were  divided  between  himself  and  the 
senate.  Those  which  were  assigned  to  the  senate  {frowmdme  ssac* 
toriae  or  pcpuU)  were  governed  by  persons  appointed  by  the  seoste 
every  year,  but  without  the  imperium,  since  Augustus  himseif 
had  the  proconsular  imperium  in  aU  the  provinces ;  they  thereto 
had  the  power  neither  of  levying  armies  nor  of  carrying  on  Wt 
and  were  commonly  designated  proconsuls,  though  they  might 
never  have  been  invested  with  the  consulship.  The  provinee* 
which  were  given  to  the  emperor  (provimciae  Cae»ttrgae\  were 
governed  by  persons  whom  Augustus  himself  chose  to  appoint; 
and  the  term  of  their  office  also  depended  upon  his  discretion. 

*  Sueton.  Atig.  46,  49 ;  Ticit  Ann,  it.  5 ;  Dion  Cub.  lii.  34. 
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They  bore  the  title  of  l^jfoH  Caeaaris,  or  Augmtiy  to  which  pro 
praeiore  was  sometimes  added.  In  this  division  of  the  provinces, 
Aug^tus  took  care  to  reserve  for  himself  those  which  required  a 
military  force  for  their  protection,  while  the  more  peaceful  pro- 
vinces, in  which  there  was  no  occasion  for  keeping  armies,  were 
left  to  the  senate.  This  arrangement,  on  the  whole,  remained 
in  force  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  though  it  would  seem 
that  the  emperor  sometimes  made  an  exchange  of  one  province 
for  another  with  the  senate.  The  government  of  Augustus  ex- 
erdaed  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  provinces,  and  thence- 
forth their  fate  was  incomparably  better  than  it  had  been  under 
the  republic,  for  the  governors  now  received  salaries  from  the 
state,  and  a  very  strict  superintendence  was  kept  over  them. 
Accordingly  some  of  the  provinces,  especially  those  in  which  no 
arnuea  were  stationed,  now  entered  upon  a  period  of  increasing 
prosperity.  Egypt,  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Roqie,  on  account  of  .its  being  one  of  the  principal  places  from 
which  she  drew  her  supplies  of  com,  was  governed  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  To  this  post  the  emperor  usually  appointed  a  Boman 
equee,  who  was  invested  with  almost  regal  power ;  and  aU  other 
equites,  as  well  as  senators,  were  forbidden  to  visit  Egypt ;  the 
object  of  this  prohibition  probably  being  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  might  not  be  excited  to  revolt ;  for  any  such  event  would 
have  produced  very  serious  consequences  for  Some  and  Italy. 

These  arrangements  regarding  the  provinces  were  necessarily 
followed  by  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  finances,  which 
had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  senate  alone.  The  civil  wars  had 
exhausted  the  public  treasury,  and  the  assignment  of  the  public 
lands  in  Italy  to  the  veterans  had  deprived  the  state  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  revenues.  The  division  of  the  provinces 
was  therefore  made  on  these  terms : — ^the  income  derived  from 
the  provinces  of  the  senate  went  into  the  public  treasury  {aera- 
n'ffffi),  and  out  of  it  the  senate  had  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  government,  but  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Caesarean 
provinces  went  into  the  treasury  of  the  emperor  (Jiscus),  not  to 
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be  confounded  with  the  emperor's  private  pnrse,  and  oat  of  it 
the  armies  were  paid.  All  the  domain  land  in  the  proTinoes* 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  senate  or  to  the  emperor,  was 
regarded  as  the  property  of  the  latter,  who  received  the  income 
from  it,  and  might  dispose  of  it  at  his  pleasure.  But  besides 
these,  there  were  several  other  sources  from  which  a  oonsiderabk 
revenue  flowed  into  the  fiscus ;  such  as  the  tax  levied  on  legades 
and  inheritances  {vicenma  kerediiaium\  the  excise  duties  on  all 
goods  exposed  for  sale  {cemtnima  renim  vmaikrn^^  the  tax  levied 
on  persons  living  in  celibacy  («a»r»ifm),  and  others.  At  a  later 
time,  the  aerarium  was  completely  swallowed  up  by  the  ffftost*  and 
the  latter  then  became  the  only  public  treasury,  so  that  the  whole 
finances  of  the  empire  were  under  the  control  of  the  emperors. 

The  improvement  of  morality,  and  the  increase  of  the  firea 
population,  likewise  engaged  the  attention  of  Augostna,  who 
made  great  efforts  to  introduce  abetter  feeling  among  the  peofiifl. 
In  B.C.  17,  a  law  was  passed  to  prevent  adultery,  by  which  hesvy 
penalties  were  inflicted,  not  only  on  the  seducer,  but  also  upon 
the  conniving  party.  Another  law,  intended  to  regulate  mar* 
riages  {de  marUandU  ardimbu9\  was  passed  the  year  after ;  and  in 
A.D.  9,  -there  followed  the  celebrated  lex  Fapia  Poppaea^  a  kmd 
of  amendment  of,  and  supplement  to,  the  preceding  one:  it 
derived  its  name  from  Papius  Mutilus  and  Poppaeus  Secondas, 
who  were  consuls  in  that  year.  This  law  not  only  r^^ulated  and 
encouraged  matrimony,  and  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  oonca* 
binage,  but  even  conferred  certain  privileges  on  those  who  weie 
fathers  of  at  least  three  chUdren  {jue  irium  liberorum) ;  thoogh 
in  later  times  these  privileges  were  sometimes  granted  as  a 
personal  favour  to  persons  who  had  no  right  to  claim  them.  All 
these  and  many  more  regulations  were  unquestionably  well 
meant,  but  they  did  not  produce  much  improvement,  for  sudi 
evils  as  those  against  which  they  were  directed  can  only  be 
eradicated  gradually.  Augustus  also  made  very  useful  proviaioiis 
for  preventing  famine  in  the  city :  he  promoted  commene  and 
industry,  made  public  roads,  and  executed  several  other  public 
works  of  great  utility     The  large  sums  of  money  which  were  thut 
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put  into  drcolation  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  trade,  by  which  Egypt 
and  the  eastern  provinces  were  especially  benefited.  The  reflect- 
ing part  of  the  population,  even  if  they  saw  through  many  of  the 
selfish  schemes  of  Augustus,  must  ha?e  acknowledged  that  his  - 
administration  was  productive  of  great  blessings  to  the  nation : 
the  thoughtless  populace,  on  the  other  hand,  were  so  much  taken 
up  with  the  amusements,  games,  and  public  spectacles  provided  for 
them,  and  were  kept  in  such  good  humour  by  the  frequent  distribu- 
tions of  com,  that  they  entirely  forgot  the  loss  of  political  freedom, 
and  willingly  served  him  who  fed  and  amused  them  so  well. 

But  notwithstanding  the  great  caution  with  which  Augustus 
acted,  the  mildness  with  which  he  ruled,  and  the  care  with  which 
he  kept  out  of  sight  every  thing  that  might  suggest  the  idea  of 
despotism,  several  conspiracies,  which  were  from  time  to  time 
formed  against  hi^l^fe,  reminded  him  that  there  were  still  some 
persons  in  whom  the  love  of  republican  government  was  not  yet 
become  extinct.  The  first  attempt  was  made  in  b.c^  80,  by 
M.  Lepidus,  a  son  of  the  ex-triumvir :  his  plot  was  formed  before 
the  return  of  Augustus  from  Actium,  but  Maecenas,  who  had 
the  administration  of  the  city,  acted  with  great  calmness  and 
prudence,  and  without  causing  any  sensation,  quietly  arrested 
Lepidus,  and  sent  him  into  the  east,  to  Augustus,  who  put  him  to 
death.  In  b.c.  22,  Eannius  Caepio,  A.  Murena,  and  others,  formed 
a  simiUgr  conspiracy,  but  this  too  was  discovered,  and  those  who 
had  taken  the  lead  in  it'  were  sentenced  to  death.  The  same  was 
the  fate  of  Egnatius  Eufus,  a  senator,  who,  relying  on  the  favour 
of  the  people,  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  aedileship,  at  first 
defied  the  wishes  of  Augustus,  and  then  formed  a  conspu*acy 
against  his  life,  which,  like  the  former  attempts,  was  discovered 
in  time.  On.  Cornelius  Cinna,  a  grandson  of  Pompey,  who  in 
A.D.  4,  was  guilty  of  a  similar  mme  was  pardoned  by  the  advice 
of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and.  even  raised  to  the  consulship. 
These  repeated  attempts,  however,  intimidated  Augustus  so  much, 
that  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life  he  never  went  to  a  meeting 
of  the  senate  without  wearing  a  breast-plate  under  his  dress,  to 
protect  him  against  any  sudden  attack. 
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CHA.PTER  XLL 

WARS  OF  THE  RKIGN  OP  AUGUSTUS — HIS  ^AKILT — HIS  OKATH. 

An  empire  like  the  Boman  could  not  remain  in  the  eigojment 
of  perfect  peace,  however  desirous  Augustus  might  be  to  presenre 
it,  in  order  to  make  the  people  feel  the  contrast  between  his  reign 
and  the  latter  period  of  the  republic.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  desire  he  undertook  no  wars  which  he  did  not  think  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  empire ;  the  object  of  his 
campaigns  and  conquests  was  only  to  secure  the  frontiers,  which 
were  then  more  threatened  than  ever,  and  to  establish  more 
firmly  the  Eoman  dominion  in  those  countries  which  had  been 
reduced  shortly  before  his  time.  The  Dacian  tribes  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  lower  Danube  frequently  crossed  the  river  and 
annoyed  the  province  of  Moesia,  especially  in  winter,  when  the 
river  was  frozen :  in  order  to  prevent  these  inroads,  Augustus, 
in  B.C.  27,  sent  his  legate,  M.  Crassus,  to  the  Danube.  The 
Eomans  were  victorious,  but  their  success  produced  no  lasting 
effect,  for  the  Dacians  still  continued  their  incursions ;  and  Bome 
was  unsuccessful  in  her  attempt  to  gain  a  firm  footing  north  of 
the  Danube. 

In  the  same  year  Augustus  himself  set  out  for  Gaul,  intending, 
it  is  said,  to  go  to  Britain ;  but  he  turned  aside,  and  went  into 
Spain.  He  directed  his  course  against  the  Cantabri  and  Astures, 
in  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  it  being  his  object  to  subdue  all 
Spain,  and  to  make  the  ocean  the  boundary  of  the  empire  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  war  against  these  warlike  tribes  lasted 
for  some  years,  and  Augustus  did  not  return  to  Bome  till  B.C. 
24,  when  his  enemies  submitted  and  gave  hostages.  During 
these  campaigns  Augustus  founded  several  towns  in  Spain,  the 
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most  important  of  wbicli  were  Augusta  Emerita  (Merida),  and 
Caesar  Augnsta  (Saragossa).  Two  years  later  the  Cantabri  again 
revolted,  but  were  finally  subdued,  in  B.C.  19,  by  Agrippa,  who 
destroyed  the  flower  of  the  nation. 

In  B.  c.  24,  Aelius  Oallus,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  undertook 
an  expedition  into  Arabia  Eelix,  which  however  turned  out  a 
complete  failure :  for  diseases  broke  out  among  his  troops ;  and 
his  guides  having  led  him  by  round-about  ways  into  the  most 
dangerous  parts  of  the  wilderness,  he  was  in  the  end  obliged  to 
return  without  having  effected  any  thing.  The  manner  in  which 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  misguided  is  dear  from  the  fact,  that 
his  retreat  occupied  only  sixty  days,  while  he  had  spent  six 
months  in  the  expedition  into  Arabia.  The  failure  of  this  enter- 
prise encouraged  Candace,  qneen  of  the  Ethiopians  of  Mero^  to 
invade  Egypt,  in  B.C.  23.  She  ravaged  the  country,  and  con- 
quered the  Soman  garrisons  of  several  towns ;  but  C.  Petronius, 
who  had  succeeded  Gallus  as  governor  of  Egypt,  defeated  her  in 
her  own  country,  after  she  had  sustained  a  severe  loss.  Augustus, 
to  whom  she  applied  for  mf rcy,  did  not  deprive  her  of  her 
kingdom ;  he  even  relieved  her  from  the  tribute  which  Petronius 
had  demanded  of  her.  Eree  commerce  with  the  interior  of 
Africa  was  secured  by  a  victory  which  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Africa,  gained  over  the  Garamantes, 
for  which  he  was  honoured,  in  B.C.  19,  with  a  triumph. 

In  the  mean  time  an  event  occurred  in  the  east  which  seems  to 
have  filled  with  joy  the  heart  of  every  Boman.  Soon  after 
Augustus'  return  from  Spain,  Tiridates,  king  of  Parthia,  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Phraates.  The  exiled  king  took 
refuge  at  Rome,  whither  Phraates  also  sent  an  embassy  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  Tiridates.  Augustus  refused  to  comply  with 
this  request,  but  consented  to  restore  a  son  of  Phraates,  who 
had  previously  fallen  into  his  hands,  on  condition  of  Phraates 
giving  back  to  the  Komans  the  standards  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  Parthians  in  the  unfortunate  campaigns  of  Crassus  and 
M.  Antony.      This    demand  was  complied  with,  in  B.C.  20, 
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because  Phraates  was  afraid  of  enooimtering  the  Roman  anna, 
Tiberius  being  at  the  time  engaged  in  restoring  Tigranes  to  his 
kiogdom  of  Armenia.  Augustus  was  in  Samos,  where  he  spent 
the  winter,  as  he  had  done  the  year  before;  and  when  the 
standards  arrived,  his  ranity  was  so  much  gratified,  that  he 
struck  medals  to  commemorate  the  event,  and  afterwards  caused 
the  standards  to  be  hung  in  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor  whic^  he 
built  at  Romer  Another  very  flattering  drcumstanoe  happened 
while  he  was  staying  at  Samos :  there  arrived  ambassad<x«  from 
the  Scythians,  and  from  an  Indian  king,  Pandion,  with  presents, 
to  solicit  the  friendship  of  Augustus,  which  the  Indians  seem  to 
have  endeavoured  to  obtain  even  before,  while  Augustus  was  in 
Spain.  ^  When  the  emperor  left  Samos,  an  Indian  gynmoa<^hist 
accompanied  him  to  Athens,  and  there  burnt  himself  ative.  As 
Augustus  was  returnmg  to  Rome,  he  met  Virgil,  who  was  on  a 
journey  to  Asia ;  but  being  taken  ill,  Virgil  returned  with  the 
emperor  from  Athens  to  Brundusium,  where  he  died  in 
October,  B.C.  19. 

Many  parts  of  the  Alps  were  still  inhabited  by  free  and 
independent  tribes,  and  so  long  as  they  were  unsubdued  Italy 
could  not  be  safe.  In  b.o.  25,  while  Augostua  was  engaged  in 
Spain,  a  war  against  the  Alpine  tribes  was  oommenoed  by  an 
army  under  Terentius  Varro,  who  began  his  operations  by  a 
campaign  against  the  Salassi  in  the  Graian  Alps.  They  were 
subdued,  after  sustaining  great  loss,  and  the  Roman  general  sold 
36,000  of  them  into  slavery;  for  the  protection  of  Italy,  the 
town  of  Augusta  Praetoria  (Aosta)  was  founded.  It  seems  that 
this  defeat  stirred  up  all  the  nations,  north  of  the  Alps,  on  the 
upper  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  commotions  in  Ghtul  were 
suppressed  by  Agrippa :  but  on  the  Rhine,  M.  LoUius,  a  greedy 
legate,  provoked  the  Germans  dwelling  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Sigambri,  Usipetes,  and 
Tencteri,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  defeated  the  Romans  in  B.C.  16, 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  town  of  Xanten« 

'  Orofi.  vi.  21. 
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AngUBtiiSy  who  entertained  the  greatest  apprehensions  in  regard 
to  these  commotions,  went  himself  to  Gaul,  and  remained  there 
until  B.C.  13,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
ooontiy,  and  of  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  securing 
the  western  banks  of  the  Ekine.  On  his  return  to  Some,  he 
intrusted  the  protection  of  those  countries  to  Drusus,  the  son 
of  his  wife  Livia  by  her  first  husband.  Up  to  this  time,  Drusus 
and  his  brother  Tiberiiis  had  been  engaged  in  a  war  in  Noricum, 
Baetia,  aihd  Vindelicia,  and  had  so  ocHnpletely  subdued  all  the 
Alpine  tribes,  even  those  living  in  the  most  secluded  valleys,  thai 
henceforth  we  hear  of  no  further  attempt  on  their  part  to  shake 
Off  the  Boman  yoke.^  During  that  war,  the  Bomana  founded 
Augusta  Vindelioorum  (Augsburg)  in  the  south  of  Germany. 
When  Drusus  proceeded  to  the  Bhine,  Agrippa  continued  the 
opeorations  in  Pannonia ;  for  the  emperor's  plan  was  to  secure  aU 
the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube,  and  when  Agrippa 
died,  in  B.C.  12,  Tiberius  took  the  command  of  the  war  in 
Pannonia,  and  afterwards  of  that  against  the  revolted  Dalmatians, 
in  which  he  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Scordiscans  in  a  frightful 
manner. 

No  sooner  had  Drusus  undertaken  the  command  on  the  lower 
Bbine,  than  he  began  to  form  the  plan  of  subduing  Germany, 
probably  more  with  a  view  to  crush  that  nation,  than  with  the 
intention  of  gaining  a  permanent  footing  in  a  country  which  pro- 
mised little  booty,  and  was  aboost  impa^ble  to  Boman  armies  on 
account  of  its  immense  forests  and  marshes.  Drusus  accordingly 
allied  himself  with  the  Batavi  and  Frisians,  and  having  by  means 
of  a  canal  {foua  Dnm)  joined  the  Bhine  and  Yssel,  he  sailed 
into  the  aestuary  Flevus  (Zuidersee),  and  thus  arrived  in  the 
Northern  or  German  Ocean.  After  taking  possession  of  some 
islands  and  the  town  of  Burchana  (Borcum),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ems,  he  was  obliged,  by  the  approach  of  winter,  to  return.  In 
the  spring  of  B.C.  11,  he  opened  the  campaign  by  crossing  the 

'  Plinj,  HitL  Nat.  iii.  24,  who  qaotes  an  intcription  naming  all  the  tribca 
that  were  subdued  in  this  war. 
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lUune,  and  penetrated  into  the  countiy  of  the  Usipetes, 
he  subdaed.     He  then  attacked  the  Sigambri,  and   advanoed 
into  the  oonntiy  of  the  Chenisci  as  far  as  the  riTer  Weaer,  but 
there  the  approach  of  winter  again  obliged  him  to  letraoe  Us 
steps.     As  he  was  proceeding  towards  the  Bhine  he  had  to  fight 
a  severe  battle,  in  which  he  was  exposed  to  great  danger.     How- 
ever, that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  oonqoered 
country  altogether,  he  founded  the  fortress  of  Aliso,  near  tiie 
sources  of  the  Lippe,  and  having  strongly  garrisoned  it,  he 
returned  to  the  Bhine.     In  the  following  year,  the  war  was  con- 
tinued against  the  Sigambri  and  Bructeri  with  varying  snoeess. 
The  Chatti  also  then  rose  against  the  Bomans  i  but»  in  B.C.  9, 
Xhnsus  marched  into  their  territory,  and  having  subdued  them, 
advanced  through  the  oountiy  of  the  Cherusci,  as  far  as  the 
river  Elbe,  the  left  bank  of  which  was  mhabited  by  the  Lob^o- 
bardi  (Lombards);  but  he  did  not  cross  the  river.     Want  of 
provisions  compelled  him  to  retreat ;  on  Ids  way  back»  he  fdl 
from  his  horse,  and  having  injured  himself  very  severely,  he  died 
thirty  days  after,  not  feur  from  the  banks  of  the  Bhine.     His 
brother  Tiberius,  on  hearing  of  the  accident,  hastened  to  Us 
assistance :  he  found  Drusus  still  alive,  but  he  expired  soon 
afterwards ;  and  Tiberius  then  led  his  brother's  army  ba^  to 
Gaul,  and  accompanied  his  corpse  to  Bome. 

Tiberius  was  now  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces  of 
Drusus;  and,  in  B.C.  8,^ he  crossed  the  Bhine  to  continue  the 
operations  which  his  brother  had  commenced.     But  the  Germans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Sigambri,  sent  ambassadors  to  sue  for 
peace.     The  emperor  refused  to  negotiate  with  them  on  any 
other  terms  than  their  absolute  submission.     Many  Germans, 
with  their  chiefs,  then  came  to  the  Bomancamp,  where  thej  were 
treacherously  arrested,  and  distributed  as  hostages  among  the 
towns  of  central  Gaul.     The  Sigambri  now  rose  in  perfect  fuiy 
against  their  faithless  enemies,  but  Tiberius  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  them,  and  transphinted  40,000  Sigambri  and  Sueri 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  Notwithstanding  these  achievements 
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the  Bomans  were  as  yet  unable  to  make  Germany  a  tributary  pro- 
yinoe.'  Tiberius  returned  to  Borne,  where  he  was  rewarded  for 
his  victories  with  a  triumph  and  the  title  of  imperator,  to  which, 
in  B.C.  6,  the  tribunidan  power  for  five  years  was  added. 

In  B.C.  6,  Tiberius,  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  his  wife  Julia, 
and  at  the  distinctions  conferred  upon  her  sons  by  Agrippa, 
withdrew  to  Bhodes ;  and  the  command  of  the  legions  on  the 
lower  Bhine  was  entrusted  to  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  grand- 
father of  the  emperor  Nero,  a  bold  but  at  the  same  time  a  very 
prudent  man.  He  retained  the  command  for  several  years,  and 
penetrated  even  beyond  the  river  Elbe,  into  the  country  of  the 
Benmones,  which  no  Boman  had  previously  reached.  But 
Augustus  forbade  his  successors  ever  again  to  cross  the  Elbe,  lest 
they  might  stir  up  the  tribes  that  dwelt  beyond  it.  Domitius 
was  succeeded  by  M.  Yinidus.  In  a.d.  %,  Tiberius,  after  a  stay 
of  upwards  of  seven  years,  returned  from  Bhodes  to  Bome :  he 
was  adopted  by  Augustus  in  a.d.  4,  and  in  the  following  year 
again  undertook  the  command  of  the  legions  on  the  Bhine.  He 
began  the  campaign  by  the  reduction  of  the  Bructeri,  who  dwelt 
between  the  rivers  lippe  and  Ems,  and  renewed  his  connection 
with  the  Chemsci,  while  his  valiant  and  prudent  legate,  Sentius 
Satnminus,  attacked  the  Chatti  from  the  upper  Bhine.  While 
Tiberius  was  advancing  towards  the  Elbe,  a  Boman  fleet  sailed 
from  the  Bhine  through  the 'German  Ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the 
former  river,  up  which  it  sailed,  and  joined  the  army  of  Tiberius. 
The  Bomans  then  defeated  the  Germans  in  a  hard-fought  battle, 
and  the  country  betwe^i  the  Bhine  and  the  Weser  was  then 
constituted  a  Boman  province.  Stationary  camps  and  settle- 
ments were  accordingly  established  in  the  country,  which,  in 
r^;ard  to  dvilisatioo,  were  beneficial  to  the  barbarians,  between 
whom  and  the  Bomans  a  friendly  intercourse  was  now  op^ied. 
Many  of  the  Germans  entered  the  Boman  armies,  and  some  of 
their  chiefs  were  honoured,  not  only  with  the  Boman  franchise, 
but  with  the  rank  of  equites. 

'  Yell.  Pat  ii.  97  ;  Tadt.  Ann»  ii.  26. 
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Peace  having  been  restored  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
Tiberius,  in  a.d.  6,  determined  to  direct  his  forces  against 
Maroboduus,  king  of  the  Marcomanni.  This  people  had  originallj 
inhabited  the  country  between  the  rivers  Maine,  Shine,  and 
Danube,  but  had  gradually  extended  their  dominion  as  fiur  as 
Bohemia.  Their  king  Maroboduus  ruled  over  a  great  kingdom, 
having  regular  political  institutions,  with  a  wdl  organised  army 
of  70,000  foot,  and  4000  horse.  He  had  taken  up  his  residence 
in  Bohemia  to  be  as  far  away  finm  the  Bomans  as  possible. 
Tiberius  now  formed  the  plan  of  attacking  him  on  two  sides ;  bis 
legate,  Sentius  Satuminus,  marched  through  the  country  of  the 
Chatti  towards  Bohemia,  while  Tiberius  himself  set  out  with  his 
legions  from  Dlyricum.  When  the  two  armies  had  approached 
each  other  within  the  distance  of  only  a  few  days'  march,  Tibe* 
rius  was  suddenly  informed  of  a  revolt  of  the  Pannoniam  and 
Dalmatians,  which  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  contemplated 
war  agamst  Maroboduus,  lest,  as  he  had  reason  to  fear,  the  insur- 
gents should  invade  Italy.  He  accordingly  concluded  peace  with 
Maroboduus,'*  and  hastened  to  Pannonia,  where  two  peraons 
of  the  name  of  Bato  were  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  insur- 
rection, and  had  already  commenced  ravaging  Macedonia.  In 
A.D.  7,  Tiberius  was  joined  by  an  army  under  Germanicus,  but 
the  Bomans  were  at  first  imable  to  subdue  the  rebels ;  in  the 
following  year,  however,  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  wen 
obliged,  by  famine  and  pestilence,  to  sue  for  peace.  Soon  after- 
wards the  war  broke  out  afresh  :  the  Bomans  now  made  desperate 
efforts,  and  conducted  their  operations  with  three  armies.  TIm 
fall  of  the  fortress  of  Anderion  at  length  compelled  the  rebds, 
forsaken  by  their  leaders,  to  submit  to  Bome,  in  a.d.  9.  The 
country  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube  was  cruelly  ravaged 
during  this  war. 

*  It  1061111  ttmngothfttMsroboduQi,  the  ww  in  Pumonn  sad  Dalmalk; 

who  mutt  have  known  that  TibcriuB  but  we  must  tuppofle  that  the  tenns  of 

was  preparing  to  make  war  against  him,  peace  granted  by  Tiberiai  were  Tfiy 

should  be  so  easily  prevailed  upon  to  favounble  to  Marobodaua. 
make  peace,  and  remain  quiet  during 
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At  the  time  when  Sentius  Satiiniinas  left  the  province  of 
Grermany,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  Tiberius  in  the  war  against 
Maroboduus,  P.  Quintilius  Yams,   who  had  previously   been 
governor  of  Syria,  where  he  had  indulged  his  avarice  with  a 
rapacity  worthy  of  a  Yerres,  received  the  command  of  the  legions 
statioiied  in  Germany.     There  his  haughtiness  and  avarice  drew 
upon   him  the  hatred  of  all,  and  the  general  aversion  was 
incBreased  by  his  rude  attempts  to  introduce  the  language  and 
Cttstoms  of  the  Bomans  among  the  barbarians.    A  conspiracy 
waa  accordingly  formed  against  him,  and  was  headed  by  Armi* 
nius,   a  young  Cherusoan  chief,  who  had  received  a  Boman 
education,  and  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  eques,  but  had 
at  the  same  time  imbibed  a  strong  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
Bomana.    .He  commanded  a  detachment  of  Chemsd  in  the 
army  of  Yams,  and  having  caused  au  insurrection  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  A  distant  part  of  the  country  he  prevailed  upon  Yams 
to  set  out  against  the  rebeb.    As  the  preconcerted  insurrection 
broke  out  in  several  places  at  once,  Yarus  divided  his  forces,  and 
was  in  the  end  obliged  to  retreat.     In  the  autumn  of  a.I).  9, 
while  the  Eomans  were  marching  heedlessly,   the  Cheruscan 
chiefs  remained  behind  under  the  pretext  of  collecting  their 
people ;  but  when  Yams  and  his  legions  had  arrived  in  a  thick 
forest^  the  Cherasci,  joined  by  other  tribes,  fell  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting Bomans.    The  latter  continued  their  retreat  under  the 
most  unpropitious  circumstances,  for  while  they  were  obliged  to 
defend  their  rear  and  flanks  against  the  enemy,  they  were  further 
impeded  by  tempestuous  weather  and  the  marshy  soil  of  the 
country.     On  the  third  day,  the  Germans  made  their  final  attack, 
and  nearly  all  the  Bomans  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  standards 
taken.     Yarus  made  away  with  himself;  only  a  few  escaped  to 
Aliso  and  the  banks  of  the  Bhine.    The  conquests  east  of  the 
Bhine  were  thus  lost.     When  the  news  of  the  destmction  of  the 
Boman  army  reached  Augustus,  he  is  said  to  have  been  seised 
with  rage  and  despair,  and  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Yams,  Yarus, 
give  me  back  my  legions  1 "  it  is  stated,  also,  that  from  fear  of 
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an   oatbreak  among  his  praetorian  g^oards,  he  dismiaaed  Uk 
Germans  who  were  serving  among  them. 

The  year  after  this  defeat,  Tiberius  again  nndertook  the  com- 
mand against  the  Germans,  and  was  accompanied  b j  Grermamcos, 
Che  promising  son  of  his  brother  Drusus.  They  proceeded  to 
the  Rhine ;  but  as  Aliso  had,  in  the  mean  time,  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  and  been  destroyed,  they  did  not  Yenture  to 
penetrate  into  Germany,  but  confined  themselves  to  protecting 
the  western  bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  a.d.  11,  both  returned  to 
Rome;  and  their  legates  who  remained  behind,  observed  Uie 
same  policy,  which  was  also  followed  by  their  successors,  who  for 
some  time  c6ntented  themselves  with  compelling  the  Germans  to 
keep  on  their  own  side  of  the  Rhine. 

In  this  manner  the  reign  of  Augustus  came  to  its  i^loae.     He 
had  been  uniformly  successful  in  establishing  his  power,  which, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  was  as  safe  as  if  he  had  been  bom  on 
the  throne ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  German  war,  aU  his 
militaiy  undertakings,  whether  conducted  by  himself  or  by  his 
lieutenants,  had  been  crowned  with  success.     He  was  enabled 
thrice  to  dose  the  temple  of  Janus,  as  a  sign  that  peace  prevailed 
throughout  the  empire.     But  notwithstanding  all  this  outward 
success  and  prosperity,  he  was  unhappy  in  his  own  famOy  relations, 
and  that  partly  through  his  own  fault.     He  was  one  of  those  men 
whom  fortune  surrounds  with  outward  splendour,  but  who  ei^ 
little  of  the  general  happiness  which  they  establish  or  promote. 
His  domestic  misfortunes  must  have  embittered  all  his  enjoyments. 
He  was  first  married  to  Clodia,  a  daughter  of  the  notorious  P. 
Clodius  and  Fulvia  ;   after   having  divorced   her  he   married 
Scribonia,  a  relation  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  an  only  daughter,  Julia ;  but  Scribonia,  too,  was 
repudiated,  and  he  then  mArried  livia  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  Tib. 
Claudius  Nero,  who  was  already  mother  of  two  sons,  Tiberius 
Nero  (afterwards  the  emperor  Tiberius),  and  Drusus  Nero.     Uvia 
was  a  woman  of  the  greatest  cunning  and  ambition :  she  was 
resolved,  at  any  cost,  to  raise  her  sons  by  her  former  husband, 
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and  to  get  rid  of  the  relatiyes  of  Au^^tus  himself.  But  she 
succeeded  nevertheless  in  preserving  the  attachment  of  Augustus 
to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  while  she  connived  at  his  foibles,  she 
exercised  over  him  almost  unlimited  power,  especially  during  his 
latter  years.  M.  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Augustus'  sister  Octavia. 
by  G.  Claudius  Marcellus,  was  a  young  man  of  the  highest 
promise,  who  eiyoyed  the  esteem  not  only  of  his  own  relatives 
but  of  the  whole  Soman  people.  His  favour  with  Augustus  was 
so  great  that  he  adopted  him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia 
in  marriage;  so  that  the  general  belief  at  Borne  was  that 
Marcellus  would  succeed  Augustus.  These  marks  of  favour 
irritated  Agrippa,  the  friend  of  Augustus,  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  witlidrew  from  Borne ;  nor  did  he  return,  till  in  B.C.  23,  a 
premature  death  had  cut  short  the  career  of  Marcellus  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  The  death  of  Marcellus,  which  was  believed,  though 
perhaps  without  reason,  to  have  been  accelerated  by  Livia,  threw 
the  whole  Boman  world  into  the  deepest  grief.  His  widow, 
Julia,  was  now  obliged  to  many  Agrippa,  whom  Augustus  seems 
then  to  have  fixed  upon  as  his  successor.  Julia  became  by  him 
the  mpther  of  Caius  Caesar  (bom  B.C.  ^0)  and  Lucius  Caesar 
(bom  B.C.  17).  who  were  both  adopted  by  Augustus,  and  at  an 
early  age  raised  to  the  highest  honours  and  distinctions.  When 
Agrippa  died,  in  B.C.  13,  livia's  son  Tiberius  was  compelled, 
against  his  will,  to  abandon  his  wife  Yipsania  Agrippina,  and  to 
marry  Julia,  who  had  already  become  notorious  for  her  dissolute 
conduct,  though  her  father  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  it.* 
But  Tiberius,  being  dissatisfied  no  less  with  the  wife  forced  upon 
him  than  with  the  distinctions  heaped  upon  her  sons,  Caius  and 
Lucius  Caesar,  withdrew  in  B.C.  6  to  Bhodes,  where,  under  the 
pretence  of  literary  pursuits,  he  spent  upwards  of  seven  years  in 
retirement,  and  where  he  probably  formed  those  habits  of  dark 
reserve  and  mistrast  which  characterise  Us  later  years.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  dissolute  conduct  of  Julia  became  known  to  her 
&ther;  and  in  B.C.  2  he  exiled  her  to  the  ishind  of  Pandataria 
(Santa  Maria),  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  whither  she  was 
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followed  by  her  mother,   Scribonia.       Julia's    daughter,  tk 
younger  Julia,  who  inherited  the  vioes  of  her  mother,  was  enbi 
in  A.D.  9  to  the  island  of  Tremerus^  off  the  coast  of  Apulia.    Ib 
addition  to  these  af&ictions,  Augustus  had,  in  B.C.  8,  to  lamat 
the  death  of  the  poet* Horace,  and  that  of  his  faithfol  frimd 
Maecenas.     His  two  grandsons,  Caius  and  liuciiis  Caesar,  hiE»> 
wise  died  in  the  bloom  of  youth.     Gaiua  was  inrested  with  ike 
consulship  for  the  year  B.C.  1,  and  went  to  Asia.     Phraateii 
king  of  Parthia,  had  then  invaded  Armenia ;  but  a  peace  vu 
concluded  with  him  in  a.d.  2,  and  as  Caius  was  going  to  tab 
possession  of  Armenia  he  was  treacherously   wounded  hy  n 
unknown  person.     He  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Lydan  town  d 
limyra,  and  tho-e  died  in  the  month  of  Februaiy  A.i>.  4.    His 
brother  Lucius  died  eighteen  months  before  at  Massilia,  on  Iom 
way  to  Spain.    It  was  suspected  at  Borne  that  the  deaih  of  boAk 
had  been  oocaabned  by  Livia,  in  order  to  secure  the  sncoanitf 
to  her  son  Tiberius,  who  now  returned  to  Borne :  through  to 
influence  he  was  adopted    by  Augustus,   and    obtained  tfe 
tribunidan  power  for  ten  years.    Tiberius  himself  was  at  tie 
same  time  obliged  to  adopt  Drusus  Germanicus,  the  son  of  his 
kte  brother,  Drusus  Nero.     Libia's  object  was  now  gained,  for 
the  succession  was  secured  to  her  son,  and  through  him  to  the 
iiamily  of  the  GUudii,  which  had  been  distinguished  for  its  piide 
and  insolence  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  republic. 

In  the  year  b.g.  4,  or  according  to,  perhaps,  the  better  antbo- 
'rities,  in  B.C.  8,  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  at  Bethlehon  in  Judca, 
an  event  which,  though  at  the  moment  it  exercised  no  influence 
upon  the  world,  was  yet  destined  gradually  to  bring  about  the 
greatest  and  most  salutaiy  changes  in  the  notions  of  men  ooft* 
cerning  the  Deity  and  their  views  of  morality. 

*  Some  chronologen  place  the  birth  ^ra  ought  to  write  18&0  or  1851.  ^ 

of  our  Skviour  in  b.c.  2 ;  and  it  is  an  the  common  and  faulty  calculatioe  > 

acknowledged  fact,  that  our  common  retained  for  the  pnrpoae  of  prevent^ 

calculation  of  the  years  after  Chriak  confusion.     See  Clinton,  rat  Si^ 

■tarts  three  or  four  years  too  Ute,  so  vol.  iiL  p.  256,  &c. 
that  at  this  moment  instead  of  1847 
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In  A.D.  14,  Augustus,  assisted  by  Tiberius,  held  a  census^  tKe 

third   in  his  reign ;  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  after  the 

celebration  of  some  games  at  Naples,  he  retired  to  Nola.     His 

health  had  been  greatly  impaired  for  some  years :  after  a  short 

illness  he  died  at  Nok  on  the  19th  of  August,  a.b.  14,  in  the 

aame  room  in  which  his  father  had  died.     When  he  felt  his  end 

approaching,  he  assembled  his  friends  around  him,  and  asked 

them  whether  they  thought  he  had  played  his  part  in  life  well ; 

"  If  you  do  so,"  he  added,  '*  give  me  your  applause."   He  expired 

in  the  arms  of  Liyia,  who  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have 

poisoned  him ;  the  only  reason  for  the  statement  perhaps  being, 

that  she  kept  his  death  secret  imtil  Tiberins  had  returned  to 

Nola,  where  he  was  fcnrthwith  saluted  as  the  successor  of  Augustus. 

The  body  of  the  emperor  was  carried  by  the  decurionea  or 

magistrates  of  Nola  to  Bovillae,  whence  it  was  conveyed  by  the 

Boman  equites  along  tha  Via  Appia  to  the  city.     There  it  was 

solemnly  burnt  in  the  Campus  Marti  as,  and  his  ashes  were 

deposited  in  the  mausoleum  which  he  himself  had  built  as  a 

burial-place  for  the  members  of  his  family. 

Augustus  has  pronounced  judgment  upon  himself   in  the 

question  he  put  to  his  friends  on  his  death-bed ;  an  accomplished 

actor  he  undoubtedly  was,  and  great  was  the  part  he  played. 

Public  opinion  in  his  own  time  praised  him  as  a  wise  statesman 

and  a  mild  ruler ;  with  justice,  for  the  empire  under  him  enjoyed 

a  period  of  great  peace  and  prosperity,  and  many  of  the  wounds 

inflicted  on  it  during  the  dvil  wars  were  healed :  although  wars 

were  carried  on  upon  the  frontiers,  the  body  of  the  empire  had 

never  enjoyed  so  long  and  uninterrupted  a  time  of  peace.    But 

if  we  turn  away  from  the  effects,  and  inquire  into  the  motives  of 

his  actions,  his  conduct  appears  in  a  different  light.     Previously 

to  his  victory  at  Actium,  he  had  been  cruel,  faithless  to  his 

friends,  selfish,  and  in  many  instances  cowardly :  after  that  event, 

it  seems  that  his  own  fears  compeUed  him  to  strive  to  deserve 

the  affection  of  the  people ;  and  supported  by  his  friends,  he 

learned  to  appear  good,  even  when  he  was  differently  inclined. 
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But,  admitting  that  none  of  his  good  actions  sprang  from  a  nohfe 
soul,  and  that  his  whole  life  was  a  series  of  hypocrisies,  still  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  character  which  he  vras  obliged  to 
assume  in  order  to  gain  his  end  was  the  source  of  incalcolafale 
benefit  both  to  Borne  and  to  the  world  at  large.      He 
perate  even  to  abstinence,  and  averse  to  pomp  and 
display ;  if  he  did  not  always  exerdse  a  proper  control  over  lus 
own  passions,  he  yet  did  all  that  he  could  to  improye  the  monl 
condition  of  the  Bomans.  He  has  the  undisputed  merit  of  tisTi^g 
introduced  a  better  order  and  a  more  perfect  organisatioa  into 
the  unwieldy  mass  of  the  empire.     His  reign  deriYes  additacHnl 
lustre  from  a  comparison  with  the  cruelties,  vices,  and  imbeeflities        i 
of  those  who  succeeded  him :   and  it  will  ever  remain  one  of  tka         ' 
most  remarkable  periods  in  the  history  of  man;  for  in  it  wa 
formed   and  consolidated    that    system    of   goTemment 
administration  which  has  determined  the  eharacter  of 
civilisation. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

THB   BMPEHOR  TIDBRIUS — ^HIS  WAB8 — BEJANUB  AND   HIS   INFLUBNCE — 
TTRANNT  OF  TIBERIUS,  AMD  HIS  DEATH. 

Whbn  Augustus  died,  Tiberius  was  fifty-six  years  old.       In 
his  early  youth  his  education  had  been  conducted  with  great 
care,  though  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  ever  becoming  the 
suooessor  of  Augustus,  until  the  death  of  C.  and  L.  Caesar,  the 
sons  of  Agrippa  and  Julia.     During  the  whole  period  from  the 
time  wlien  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood  down  to  the  death 
of  Augustus,  he  showed  great  activity  and  talent,  whether  at  the 
head  of  an  army  or  in  the  council,  whereby  he  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.     He  had,  however,  a  strong  inclination  to 
vice,  though  by  his  great  power  of  dissimulation  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  it  concealed.     This  circumstance  made  him  extremely 
reserved   and  distrustful    of   everybody,   a  disposition  which 
increased  as  he  grew  older.     The  withdrawal  of  Tiberius  to 
Bhodes  offended  Augustus  so  much,  that  he  afterwards  refused 
him- permission  to  return,  and  even  allowed  persons  to  speak  of 
him  with  disrespect,  without  resenting  it;  but  livia  nevertheless 
prevailed  upen  her  husband  to  allow  him  to  come  to  Home,  as 
soon  as  C.  and  L.  Caesar  were  dead.      During  the  period  which 
then  followed,  Tiberius  carried  on  great  and  important  wars  in 
Germany,   Pannonia,   and  Dalmatia.      Augustus    in  his  will 
appointed  him  heir  to  two-thirds  of  his  property :  and  though  no 
formal  steps  Had  been  taken  to  secure  the  succession  to  Tiberius, 
yet  all  secret  preparations  to  that  effect  having  been  made  by 
liivia,  the  praetorian  cohorts  were  at  once  prevailed  upon  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.     Even  before  Tiberius  went  to 

c  c 
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Home,  lie  gaye  orders  to  murder  Agrippa  Postunma,  wbo  i« 
living  in  exile,  and  who,  being  the  only  Bunriving  aon  of  Agtqfi 
and  Julia,  might  have  put  forth  some  claim  to  saooeed  his  gnn^ 
father.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  livia  instigated  libenH 
to  this  murder. 

When  Tiberius  arrived  at  Home  from  Nola,  he  gave  a  tm 
specimen  of  his  character ;  for  he  who  knew  no  fear  on  the  idd 
of  battle  was  always  in  dread  of  some  secret  enemy,  and  v» 
afraid  to  say  or  do  things  at  Home  by  which  he  might  cos- 
promise  himself.  His  great  object  was  to  take  formal  possesooa 
of  the  sovereignty ;  yet,  bemg  afraid  of  the  senate,  he  dediaed 
the  imperium  when  it  was  offered  to  him :  he  thus  obliged  ^ 
senate  to  entreat  him  to  accept,  for  the  public  good,  that  wkick 
was  in  reality  the  highest  object  of  his  ambition.  The  le^  ^ 
Tiberius,  from  a.d.  14  to  a.d.  37,  if  we  except  the  German  wi^ 
is  less  remarkable  for  miUtaiy  exploits  than  lor  the  tynniMi' 
mode  in  which  he  governed,  and  for  the  political  changes  lAA 
he  introduced.  We  shall  first  give  an  outline  of  the  wan  wbxA 
were  carried  on  in  his  reign. 

In  the  very  year  in  which  he  obtained  the  imperial  digoi^ 
formidable  insurrections  broke  out  among  the  legions  in  Faiinoa>* 
and  on  the  Shine.    In  the  former  country,  the  soldiess  kad 
reason  to  complain,  because  they  had  been  kept  in  their  cavf* 
longer  than  was  required  by  law.    Tiberius  was  obliged  to  yida 
to  their  demand :  their  service  was  lightened,  and  the  advintifgV 
which  they  were  to  have  at  the  expiration  of  their  period  v 
service,  were  secured  to  them ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  insorgea^ 
were  put  to  death.    Among  the  legions  on  the  Bhine,  Tibcrioi 
was  very  unpopular ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  t^ 
ileath  of  Augustus,  they  called  upon  their  commander,  Oermanua^ 
to  undertake  the  government  of  the  empire.     G^ermanicoi  W 
the  adopted  son  of  Tiberius,  and  possessed  the  love  and  admiia' 
tionof  his  troops,  but  he  nobly  and  generously  refused  the  offer i 
and  having  quieted  the  soldiers,  he  led  them  from  Castra  Ycttf* 
(Xanten)  against  the  Marsians  in  Westphalia.    In  the  foUoi^ 
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jear  be  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Ghatti,  and  saved 
Segestes,  who  had  always  been  a  friend  of  the  Bomans,  and  was 
now  besieged  by  Arminios,  his  son-in-law.  Thnsnelda,  the  wife 
of  the  latter  was^taken  prisoner  on  that  occasion,  and  afterwards 
carried  to  Borne.  Arminins  now  exerted  all  his  energy  to  rouse 
his  people  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  a  rigorous  resistance 
against  their  common  enemies.  Germanicus,  dreading  to  march 
through  this  most  difficult  country,  sailed  with  a  fleet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Bhine  to  that  of  the  Ems,  and  thence  advanced  into 
the  interior  of  the  country ;  while  his  legate,  A.  Caecina,  set  out 
from  Gastra  Vetera  by  land,  to  join  the  forces  of  Gfermanicus. 
When  the  Bomans  arrived  in  the  place  where  Varus  and  his 
l^ons  had  been  defeated,  Gkrmanicus  buried  the  remains  of  his 
countrymen,  which  were  still  covering  the  ground,  and  then 
letomed  to  the  coast.  During  his  voyage  along  the  Frisian 
shore  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bhine,  his  fleet  suffered  severely  from 
storms ;  and  A.  Caecina,  who  on  his  return  to  Castra  Vetera  was 
pursued  by  the  (Germans,  likewise  sustained  considerable  loss. 
But  Grermanicus  was  not  discouraged :  in  a.d.  16  he  crossed  the 
Bhine  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Weser,  where,  at  a  place  called 
Idistavisus,  he  defeated  Arminius,  and  soon  after  gained  a  second 
and  brilliant  rictory.  After  having  erected  a  trophy  on  the  field 
of  battle,  the  Bomans  returned  to  the  Bhine — Gkrmanicus  by  sea, 
and  the  legions  by  land.  This  return  also  was  not  effected 
without  great  loss  of  ships  and  men. 

These  victories  of  Gkarmanicus  and  his  great  popularity  amongst 
Ins  soldiers  excited  the  fear  and  suspicions  of  Tiberius,  who  was 
at  all  times  unwilling  to  give  to  his  generals  an  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  armies.  Tiberius 
therefore  resolved  to  leave  the  Germans  to  their  internal  quarrels, 
and  recalled  Germanicus,  who  in  a-d.  17  celebrated  a  triumph 
over  the  Cherusd,  Chatti,  and  Angrivarii,  during  which  solemnity 
it. became  evident  that  Germanicus  was  the  darling,  not  only  of 
the  army,  but  of  the  Boman  people.  Tiberius  therefore  sent  him 
to  the  east,  where  Parihia  and  Armenia  were  in  commotion  in 

c  c  2 
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oonsequence  of  the  dethronement  of  Yonones,  king  of  tiie 
Parthians,  by  Artabanus.  At  «the  same  time,  Tiberius  sent  out 
Cn.  Piso,  a  personal  enemy  of  Gkrmanicus,  as  goveraor  of  Syria, 
with  secret  instructions,  it  was  supposed,  to  thwart  Grermanicus. 
Plancina,  Piso*s  wife,  assisted  her  husband,  and  annoyed  Agnp- 
pina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus,  who  accompanied  him  in  all  his 
campaigns,  whenever  she  had  the  opportunity.  Giermamcus, 
though  well  aware  of  all  this,  devoted  himself  most  earnestly  to 
the  objects  of  his  mission :  he  placed  the  crown  of  Armenia  on 
the  head  of  Zeno,  made  Cappadocia  a  Eoman  province,  and  left 
Q.  Servneus,  in  command  of  an  army  in  Commagene.  He  after- 
wards satisfied  his  noble  curiosity  and  love  of  knowledge  by  a  • 
visit  to  the  wondrous  country  of  Egypt,  where  he  sailed  up  the 
Nile  from  Canopus  to  Syene;  but  this  excorsion  gave  great 
offence  to  Tiberius,  since  no  Eoman  of  rank  was  allowed  to  visit 
Egypt  without  the  emperor's  permission.  On  his  return  to 
Syria,  Germanicus  found  everything  neglected,  and  the  enmity 
between  him  and  Piso  openly  declared.  Soon  afterwards, 
Germanicus  was  taken  ill,  and  died  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antioch,  a.b.  19,  probably  of  poison  which  had  been  admima- 
tered  to  him  by  Piso  and  his  wife.  His  death  was  the  cause  of 
great  grief  to  every  one,  except  Tiberius,  who  alone  showed  no 
symptom  of  regret.  Piso  was  afterwards  accused  of  the  murder 
of  Germanicus,  but  the  investigation  was  stopped  by  the  sudden 
.  death*  of  Piso,  which  was  perhaps  caused  by  the  command  of 
Tiberius :  he  may  have  dreaded  the  disclosures  which  might  be  ;# 
made ;  but  the  suspicion  of  Piso*s  guilt  remained  unshaken,  /f^ 
In  A.D.  19,  Drusus,  the  only  son  of  Tiberius,  by  Yipsania,  ^ 
commanded  an  army  on  the  Danube,  the  expedition  being  intended 
to  humble  the  Maroomannian  king,  Maroboduus.  Catualda,  a 
young  prince  of  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  the  Gothones,  probeUy 
in  concert  with  the  Bomans,  attacked  the  capital  of  Maroboduus 
in  Bohemia,  and  made  himself  master  of  it.  Maroboduus  now 
took  refuge  with  the  Bomans,  and  Tiberius  permitted  him  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Eavenna  in  Italy.     The  Bomans 
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left  Bohemia  in  the  bands  of  Catnalda,  who,  howeyer,  was  soon" 
afterwards  expelled  from  .his  kingdom,  and  was  ordered  by  the 
Bomans  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Forum  Julium  (Frejus)  in  the 
south  of  Gaol.  About  the  same  time  insurrections  broke  out  in 
Q«ul,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  heavy  taxes  which  the  people  had  to 
pay.  In  the  country  of  the  Treviri,  the  rebels  were  headed  by 
Julius  Plorus,  and  in  that  of  the  Aedui  by  Julius  Sacroyir ;  but 
in  A.i>.  ^1»  the  legate,  G.  Silius,  easily  subdued  the  insurgents, 
and  tpok  possession  of  Augustodunum,  which  had  been  the 
principal  seat  of  the  war.  The  peace  of  the  province  of  Africa 
was  disturbed  by  the  Numidian  Tacfarinas,  but  it  was  soon 
restored  by  a  nephew  of  Sejanus,  C.  Junius  Blaesus,  who  in  a.I). 
22  gained  a  victory  over  Tacfarinas.  In  a.d.  28  the  Frisians, 
being  iniqidtously  oppressed  by  the  Eomans,  revolted,  and 
recovered  their  independence,  the  legate  L.  Apronius  being  unable 
to  subdue  them. 

With  these  exceptions  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was  not  disturbed 

by  foreign  enemies,  and  its  history  is  almost  confined  to  the 

emperor^s  proceedings  at  home.     He  well  knew  that,  during  the 

long  reign  of  his  predecessor,  the  people  had  gradually  lost  their 

interest  in  political  matters,  and  he  could  therefore  without  any 

risk  venture  to  transfer  the  functions  which  had  till  then  belouged 

to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  the  senate,  which  at  the  same 

time  became  the  highest  criminal  court  to  inquire  into  all  offences 

committed  against  the  state.     The  senate  in  its  abject  servility 

sanctioned  everything  which  the  emperor  wished ;  and  the  readiei 

it  was  to  submit  to  his  caprices  and  arbitrary  measures,  the 

further  he  went  in  abusing  lus  power,  and  the  more  boldly  and 

openly  did  he  carry  out  his  tyrannical  designs.     Hitherto  the 

crime  of  high-treason  (crimen  maJMtatii)  had  been  regarded  as  a 

onme  against  the  people  or  the  republic ;  but  Tiberius  declared 

guilty  of  it  every  one  who  either  by  deed,  speech,  or  writing, 

should  offend  the  nugesty  of  his  person.     Things  of  a  similar 

kinJl  had  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  under  Tiberius 

the  whole  proceedings  were  reduced  to  a  perfect  system,  the 
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regulaiicRis  of  wfaieh  entered  into  the  meet  minate  «l^*«i«     'Dm 
measure  called  forth  at  onoe  a  host  of  denoancen  (dUUorM),  via 
formed  a  sort  of  secret  police  against  whom  no  peansoB  ot  virlv 
or  wealth  was  safe,  and  who  in  their  torn  inenaaed  tibe  empen^* 
timidity,  and  the  suspicion  with  which  he  looked  upon  erary  oaa. 
Many  of  the  best  and  noblest  dti&ens  fell  victims  to  iktm 
informers ;  for  the  senate  gradnaliy  got  into  tha  habit  of 
demning  every  one  that  was  brought  before  them,  and  of 
to  nothing  but  the  emperor's  pleasure.    Dnriiig  tl^  fint 
years  of  his  reign,  things  went  on  pretty  eYcnly,  for  he  Ut 
strained  to  assume  a  certain  moderation  in  his  conducts  ke  task 
pains  with  his  appearance  when  he  came  into  pnblie^  tiaalad 
great  men  with  distinction,  and  kept  a  strict  eoonomj  in  tfce 
finances  of  the  empire;  but  after  the  death  of  Qerau]iiou%  ef 
whom  he  had  been  afraid,  he  gradually  began  to  gm  the  nirn 
to  his  evil  passions.    Ue  had  no  friend  whatever,  for  he  knev  bo 
one  whom  he  could  trust ;  and  the  only  being  for  whom  ha  had 
any  regard  was  his  mother  livia,  of  whom  he  stood  in  awe  down 
to  her  death,  in  a-d.  29,  though  real  affection  between  them  hid 
ceased  to  exist  many  years  before. 

One  man,  howeyer,  M.  Aelius  Scjanns,  diacoyerad  the  mcMW 
of  gaining  his  soTcreign's  confidence :  hia  ohaiaoter  waa  Toryhka 
that  of  his  master.    He  was  {^pointed  prefect  of  the  F*fff4iHiaB 
guards,  and  was  a  perscm  of  great  talent  and  activity ;  bat  his 
powers  were  employed  for  evil  purposes,  and  he  ooold  be  m 
seryile  as  he  was  naturally  proud  and  ambitious.    He  maintained 
himself  in  his  influential  position  from  A..D.  %0  to  aj).  81.    Ha 
alone  knew  how  to  convince  the  emperor  that  he  oould  follow  Ui 
own  inclinations  with  more  impunity  than  he  imagined,  and  he 
was  thus  a  most  convenient  adviser  for  Tiberius.    Dariag  the 
period  of  his  influence,  he  was  the  instrument  of  the  cmpom's 
despotism  in  a  series  of  revolting  crimes  and  crudtiea;  nor  did 
Tiberius,  who  was  otherwise  extremely  jealous,  ever  Mnapk  to 
curtail  his  powers,  which  were  rendered  more  Ibnnidabfe  to  evoy 
one  by  the  military  force  he  had  at  lus  command.    In  order  to 
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have  his  soldkry  ever  ready  at  hand,  he  prevailed  upon  Tiberias, 
in  A.i>.  23,  to  atsemble  all  the  praetorian  oohorts  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Borne,  where  they  were  stationed  in  the  castra 
praetoria,  which  fixrmed  a  kind  of  citadel  for  the  city.  This 
measure  was  prododiye  of  the  most  direfhl  conaeqiiences  to  the 
future  destiny  of  the  empire,  as  the  soldiers  gradually  learnt  that 
they  had  in  reality  aH  power  in  their  own  hands.  A  plan  was 
formed  by  Sejanns  to  gel  rid  of  all  the  rektives  of  his  master, 
and  by  this  means  to  secure  the  succession  to  himself.  In  order 
to  gain  his  end  with  perfect  safety,  he  persuaded  the  empeiror, 
who  knew  no  enjoyment  except  that  of  sensual  lust,  to  withdraw, 
in  A.D.  26,  from  Borne  to  Capua,  thence  to  NoU,  and  finally  to 
the  island  of  Capreae  (Capri),  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  access 
to  which  was  guarded  by  a  military  force.  There  the  tyrant 
unseen  and  undisturbed  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  disgust- 
ing sensual  pleasures,  and  sometimes  amused  himself  with 
inflicting  the  crudest  tortures  upon  those  whom  the  senate  had 
condemned. 

The  period  at  which  Tiberius  withdrew  to  Capreae,  is  the 
beginning  of  the  most  frightfiil  portion  of  his  reign,  for  Sejanus 
now  ruled  at  Bome  as  if  he  had  been  the  monardi  of  the  empire, 
and  forthwith  set  about  carrying  his  plans  into  effect.  Drusus 
Caesar,  the  only  son  of  Tiberius  by  Ids  first  wife  Yipsenia,  was 
the  presumptiye  heir :  in  cmining  and  dissimulation  he  was  not 
inferior  to  his  father;  but  as  he  had  distinguished  himself  m  the 
war  in  Germany,  Tiberius  showed  him  marks  of  great  favour. 
In  A.]>.  28,  Sejanus,  who  had  entered  into  an  adulterous  inter- 
course with  Livia  the  wife  of  Bmsus,  got  rid  of  him  by  poison, 
in  order  that  he  might  marry  Livia.  Tiberius,  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  his  son's  death,  bore  it- with  that  cool  equanimity 
which  is  in  most  cases  a  proof  of  the  total  absence  of  natural 
affection  and  feeling.  Sejanus,  unconcerned  about  everything 
else,  prosecuted  his  plan  with  unremitting  seal ;  the  persons 
against  whom  his  deadly  weapons  were  next  directed  were  those 
of  the  family  of  Gtormanicus,  Agrippina  and  her  three  sons.    In 
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A..D.  29,  Scjanus  caused  Agrippina  and  two  of  her  sous,  Nera 
and  Drosas,  to  be  exiled:  Nero  was  soon  got  rid  of;  and  in 
A.D.  33,  Agrippina  and  Drusus  were  killed  by  starration.  Gains 
(afterwards  the  emperor  Caligula),  the  youngest  son,  alone 
escaped ;  and  by  his  canning  flatteries  he  even  induced  Tiberias 
to  admit  him  into  Capreae.  All  the  firiends  of  the  family  of 
Germanicus  were  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  Sejanns, 
and  many  made  away  with  themsdves  that  th^  might  not  fall 
into  his  hands.  The  death  of  Liria,  the  aged  mother  of  Tiberius, 
in  A.D.  29,  at  length  freed  Sejanua  from  eyerything  by  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  restrained.  But  his  increasing  arrogance  at 
last  roused  the  fear  and  suspicion  of  Tiberius ;  and  when  Antonis, 
the  aged  mother  bf  Germanicus,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  conduct 
of  his  favourite,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  senate,  in  which  he 
accused  Sejanus  of  high  treason.  When  the  letter  was  read,  all 
were  filled  with  delight  at  the  fall  of  the  monster.  Macro 
arrested  Sejanus,  and  the  senate,  ever  ready  to  obey,  condemned 
him  to  death.  After  he  was  executed,  the  populace  dragged 
his  body  into  the  Tiber :  all  his  friends  and  rektives  were  put 
to  death  by  the  most  cruel  tortures,  and  their  property  was 
confiscated.  Apicata,  the  former  wife  of  Sejanus,  then  revealed 
his  murder  of  the  emperor's  son  Drusus.  Macro,  a  man  who 
had  all  the  vices  of  Sejanus  without  any  of  his  redeeming 
qualities,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  apprehending  him  and 
in  taking  vengeance  on  his  family,  was  soon  afterwards  appointed 
praefectus  praetorio.  Macro's  rule  was  as  tyrannical  as  that  of 
his  predecessor,  and  no  citizen  was  safe:  he  exercised  the  same 
influence  over  Tiberius,  and  was  as  faithless  to  him  as  his  pre- 
decessor liad  been.  The  emperor  himself  became  more  mistrustful, 
misanthropic,  and  cruel  than  before.  Gains  Caesar  now  formed 
with  Macro  a  connection  of  the  basest  kind,  the  object  of  it 
being  to  get  rid  of  Tiberius,  who  had  latterly  withdrawn  from 
Capreae  to  a  villa  near  Misenum,  which  had  once  belonged  to 
Lncullus.  His  debauches  and  perpetual  fears  had  exhausted 
him,  and  thrown  him  into  a  stale  of  lethargy ;  and  as  no  one 
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thought  that  he  would  reoover,  Caias  was  forthwith  proclaimed 
emperor.  But  Tiberius  came  to  life  again^  and  as  it  was  feared 
that  he  would  take  terrible  yengeanoe  for  the  hasty  proclamation 
of  a  new  sovereign,  Macro,  in  order  to  save  himself  and  Gaius, 
caused  his  aged  master  to  be  suffocated  with  beds  and  pillows, 
in  March  a.d.  37,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  78.  The 
news  of  his  death  was  received  at  Borne  with  the  greatest  joy, 
and  many  called  out  *'  Down  with  his  body  to  the  Tiber." 

In  estimating  the  character  of  Tiberius,  we  must  distinguish 
between  two  periods;  for  during  his  reign  he  scarcely  ever 
displayed  any  of  the  great  qualities  which  he  had  manifested 
during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  After  his  accession  he  became 
worse  and  worse,  and  in  his  old  age  his  conduct  was  perfectly 
contemptible  and  disgusting. 


0  0  b 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

C.  CALIGDLA,*— CLAUDIUS. 

Caius  Caesab,^  the  son  of  the  noble-muided  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  raised  the  greatest  hopes  in  the  breast  of  eyerj 
Roman,  for  all  expected  that  he  would  resemble  his  father  in 
character,  as  he  did  in  the  lineaments  of  his  countenance ;  and 
his  accession  was  hailed  by  the  people  with  enthusiastic  joy. 
The  soldiers  proclaimed  him,  and  the  senate  readily  conferred  the 
sovereign  power  upon  him,  without  heeding  the  will  of  Tiberius, 
who  had  made  his  own  grandson  the  co-heir  of  Caius.  Caius 
was  now  onTy  25  years  old,  and  Tiberius,  with  whom  he  had 
ingratiated  himself  by  his  flattery  and  cunning  servility,  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  highest  distinctions.  For  sometime  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  appeared  to  be  justified,  for  his  first 
actions  showed  great  moderation  and  even  generosity:  he 
recalled  many  persons  from  exile,  refused  to  listen  to  the  dela- 
tores,  abolished  the  tax  levied  on  goods  exposed  for  sale,  allowed 
the  administration  of  justice  to  take  its  fair  course,  and  even 
restored  the  comitia,  of  which  the  people  had  been  deprived 
by  Tiberius.  He  further  amused  the  people  with  splendid 
games,  though  by  his  extravagant  liberality  and  his  donations  to 
the  populace  he  exhausted  the  well-stocked  treasury  which  his 
predecessor  had  left.  He  performed  the  duties  of  an  affectionate 
relative  in  solemnly  burying  the  remains  of  his  mother  and 
brother  who  had  died  in  exile,  but  he  forgave  with  too  much 
indifference  all  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  their  fall. 

'  H«  if  comnKmly  called  Caligala,     wbidi  ia  derhrod  from  eoHffOt^  u 
ft  nick-name  which  he   reoeiTed  m     of  boots  worn  bj  the 
~a  boy  in  the  aanp  of  bia  &ther,  and 
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This  bappy  state  of  things  had  scarcely  lasted  eight  months, 
when  he  was  seized  with  an  illness,  probably  the  consequence  of 
his  irregalar  mode  of  living,  for  lie  seems  to  haye  always  beern 
in  fact,  of  a  savage  and  voluptnons  disposition,  which,  however, 
he  carefully  concealed.  In  bodily  health,  he  recovered,  but  his 
mental  powers  seem  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  from  that 
moment  he  was  an  altered  man.  His  actions  thenceforth  were 
those  of  a  complete  madman :  he  yielded  to  all  the  secret  and 
savage  passions  of  his  soul,  without  any  control  being  exercised 
over  them  either  by  himself  or  by  others.  He  immediately 
ordered  Tiberius,  the  grandson  of  his  predecessor  to  be  put  to 
death,  alleging  that  he  had  wished  him  not  to  recover  from  his 
iUneas ;  and  his  own  friends,  who  had  vowed  their  lives  for  his 
recovery,  were  compelled  to  carry  their  vows  into  effect  by  making 
away  with  themselves.  He  commanded  also  his  grandmother 
Antonia,  Macro,  the  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  Macro's 
wife,  Ennia  Naevia,  to  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  His  thirst  for 
blood  increasing  with  the  number  of  his  victims,  murder  with 
him  became  a  matter  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  But  this  was 
not  Ids  only  vice :  his  cruelty  was  equalled  by  his  voluptuousness 
and  obscenity.  He  had  first  lived  in  an  incestuous  intercourse 
with  his  sister  Drusilla,  and  when  she  died,  a.d.  88,  he  wandered 
about  Italy  bewailing  her  loss  like  an  insane  person,  and  paying 
divine  honours  to  her.  He  afterwards  married  Lollia,  a  woman 
of  immense  wealth,  whom  he  soon  abandoned ;  in  her  place  he 
took  Caesonia  for  his  wife,  and  she  contrived  to  retain  her 
influence  over  him.  But  his  licentiousness  and  profligacy  were 
so  great,  that  no  Boman  lady  was  safe  against  his  attacks.  He 
at  length  went  so  far  in  his  madness,  as  to  declare  himself  a  god; 
and  he  would  often  appear  in  the  streets  of  Bome  in  the  disguise 
of  Bacchus,  Apollo,  Yenus,  or  Diana,  and  command  the  people 
to  worship  him.  The  wealthiest  Bomans  were  appointed  his 
priestSy  a  dignity  for  which  they  had  to  pay  large  sums  of 
money.  He  even  conferred  the  consulship  upon  his  favourite 
horse  Incitatus. 
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The  sums  of  money  which  he  squandered  surpass  abnost  all 
belief:  one  specimen  may  suffice  to  show  the  senseless  manner  m 
which  he  spent  it.  He  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  oonstnictod 
between  Baiae  and  Puteoli,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  three  milesi 
for  no  other  purpose  but  that  he  might  be  able  to  boast  of  baying 
walked  over  the  sea  as  over  dry  land ;  because  some  astrologer 
had  once  declared  that  there  was  as  little  chance  of  Caligula's 
succeeding  to  the  throne,  as  there  was  of  his  walking  across  the 
bay.  The  regular  revenues  of  the  empire  not  being  suffidoit 
to  afford  him  the  means  for  the  execution  of  his  wild  schemes,  he 
sold  his  own  estates  by  public  auction,  imposed  unheard-of  taxes^ 
and  had  recourse  to  robbery  and  every  kind  of  extortion ;  in 
short,  there  were  no  means  however  base  and  degrading  which 
he  did  not  employ  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money.  When 
Home  and  Italy  were  exhausted,  being  obliged  to  seek  oilier 
resources,  he  marched  in  a.d.  89,  with  a  large  army  across  tlw 
Alps  into  Gaul,  under  the  pretext  of  a  war  against  the  G^ermans, 
but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  extort  money  from  the  Gauls,  the 
wealthiest  of  whom  were  put  to  death  that  he  might  obtain 
possession  of  their  property.  When  he  came  to  the  Rhine,  he 
ordered  some  of  the  Germans  who  served  in  his  body-guard  to 
cross  the  river  and  hide  themselves :  he  then  caused  messengera 
to  bring  him  information  that  the  enemy  was  there ;  whereupon, 
he  suddenly  sprung  up  from  his  meal,  and  with  a  detachment  of 
his  guards  hurried  across  the  river,  cut  down  some  trees,  and  in 
the  evening  returned  with  the  Germans  whom  he  had  found  m 
their  hiding  place,  and  whom  he  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 
In  A.D.  40,  he  set  out  on  an  expedition  into  Britain,  and  marched 
to  the  coast.  He  then  sailed  out  into  the  sea  a  short  distance, 
and  afterwards  ordered  his  soldiers  to  collect  shells  on  the  beadi, 
which  he  called  the  spoils  of  the  ocean.  After  having  conunitted 
in  Gaul  the  most  horrible  cruelties,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 
his  absurd  self-deification  must  have  convinced  every  one  of  his 
madness.  Actors,  gladiators,  and  prostitutes,  were  now  his 
favourite  companions. 
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A  conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  this  monster  as  early  as 
A.D.  89,  by  Lentultts  Ghietnlicas  and  M.  Lepidus,  but  it  was 
discovered  and  the  two  leaders  were  put  to  death :  at  the  same 
time  his  two  sisters,  Julia  and  Agrippina,  were  sent  into  exile  as 
guilty  of  adultery,  and  as  privy  to  the  conspiracy.  Another  plot 
was  subsequently  formed  against  him  by  some  officers  of  the 
praetorian  cohorts,  a  body  of  troops  which,  until  then,  had  kept 
Bome  under  the  most  terrific  military  despotism,  and  which  had 
always  been  most  liberally  treated  by  Caligula.  This  new  conspi- 
racy was  headed  by  CassiusChaerea,  Cornelius  Sabinus,  and  others; 
and  four  months  after  the  emperor's  return  from  Gaul,  on  the 
24th  January,  a.d.  41,  he  was  murdered  in  his  own  palace  while 
he  was  attending  the  rehearsal  of  some  actors  who  were  to  per- 
form in  the  theatre.  His  wife  Caesonia,  and  his  daughters,  were 
likewise  murdered ;  and  the  corpse  of  the  emperor,  which  was 
only  half  burned,  was  secretly  buried  by  his  fiiends. 

Some  of  his  murderers  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  repub- 
lican spirit,  and  this  suggested  among  the  senators  the  fantastic 
idea  of  restoring  the  republic.  The  matter  was  gravely  and  warmly 
discussed ;  but  insurmountable  difficulties  presented  themselves, 
and  the  senators  soon  became  aware  that  in  reality  the  praetorian 
cohorts  had  all  the  power  in  their  own  hands :  the  latter  on  their 
part  insisted  upon  being  governed  by  a  monarch.  During  the 
tumult  in  which  Caligula  was  murdered,  Tib.  Claudius  Drusus 
Nero,  the  son  of  Drusus  and  Antonia,  and  the  brother  of  Oer- 
manicus,  concealed  himself  in  the  palace  from  fear  of  being 
seized  upon  by  the  conspirators ;  but  being  discovered  there  by 
the  praetorians,  they  dragged  him  forth  from  his  concealment, 
proclaimed  him  emperor,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  was  recognised  by  the  senate  and  people. 
Claudius  was  bom  on  the  Ist  of  August,  B.C.  10,  and  had  now 
Anrived  at  the  age  of  61.  He  was  of  a  sickly  constitution  firom 
his  childhood,  and  his  own  mother  is  said  to  have  called  him  a 
J'ortefUum  Aamnia,  His  mind  seems  to  have  been  really  defective, 
for  an  his  actions  showed  a  remarkable  want  of  tact  and  judgment ; 
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sad  in  oonBequenoe  of  this  natural  defect  he  was  iO-iretfbed 
hy  his  whole  family,  who  woe  infact  ashamed  of  him.  QanadiH 
felt  this  contempt  keenly,  and  sought  comfort  and  reareatkm  in 
literary  pursuits,  in  which  he  displayed  great  indoslry  and 
diligence.  His  cowardice,  and  the  timidity  whidi  overcaune  Iub 
whenever  he  attempted  to  do  any  thing  in  public,  were  the 
results  of  the  iU-treatment  he  had  experienced  in  his  eaify  yeaon. 
It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied  that  during  his  reign  he  commiftted 
many  acts  of  cruelty,  but  they  were  the  consequence  of  weabeas 
and  imbecility  rather  than  of  wickedness  or  malice,  and  he 
certainly  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  tyrant. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  accession,  Claudius  had  never  taiken  any 
part  in  public  affiurs,  though  he  had  several  times  been  invested 
with  the  consulship.  On  his  accession  he  gave  a  donation  of  neaiiy 
one  hundred  pounds  to  each  soldier  of  the  praetorian  cokorta^ 
which  was  the  first  example  of  what  afterwards  became  a  ngukr 
custom  on  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor.  His  first  act  waa  the 
prodamation  of  an  amnesty  for  all  who  had  attempted  to  restore 
the  republic ;  and  only  a  few  of  the  murderers  of  Caligula  wen 
put  to  death.  His  next  measures  show  the  same  kind  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  are  a  proof  that  if  he  had  been  left  alone^ 
or  had  been  guided  by  honest  advisers,  his  government  would  have 
aflEbrded  little  ground  for  complaint.  But  his  natund  timiditj 
being  abused  and  increased  by  those  who  surrounded  him, 
led  him  into  a  series  of  cruel  actions,  for  which  he  is  branded  in 
histonr  as  a  tyrant.  He  was  very  unhappy  in  his  maniagea. 
His  first  wife,  Plautia  UrgulaniUa,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  Drusus  and  Claudia,  was  suspected  of  having  made  aa 
attempt  upon  his  life,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  divorced. 
He  then  married  Aelia  Petina,  who  was  likewise  dismissed  soon 
afterwards.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  he  was  married  to  Ins 
third  wife,  the  profligate  Y sleria  Messalina.  Having  been  always 
shut  up  within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  he  had  no  friends 
except  his  wives  and  his  freedmen ;  and  being  of  an  affectionale 
disposition,  and  feeling  the  want  of  unfolding  his  heart  to 
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(mey  the  persona  with  whom  he  liyed  in  daily  interooune,  acquired 
milimited  influence  over  him.  Messalina,  and  the  freedmen 
Narciwaa,  PaBas,  GaUistns,  and  others,  thus  porauaded  him  to  pat 
to  death  many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the  time ;  and 
the  number  of  their  Tiotims  was  increased,  in  a.b.  42,  on  the 
disoovery  of  a  oonapinM^  which  had  been  formed  by  Anniua 
Yinicianus,  and  Camillus  Bcribonianus,  the  governor  of  Dahnatuu 
In  ▲.D.  48,  Messalina  went  so  far  in  her  profligacy  as  pubfidy  to 
solemnise  her  marriage  with  C.  Siiius,  a  handsome  young  Boman 
eq[Qe8.  This  was  more  than  Claudius  could  brook,  and  he  aooord* 
ingly  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Through  the  intrigues  of 
his  freedmen  he  was  now  induced  to  marry  his  niece  Agrippina» 
a  daughter  of  Gkrmanicus ;  a  choice  worse,  if  possible,  than  any 
of  the  former  ones.  Agrippina  and  Pallas  prevailed  upon  him 
to  set  aside  his  own  son  Britannicos  by  Messalina,  and  to  adopt 
Nero,  Agrippina's  son  by  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbns,  in  order  to 
insure  to  Nero  the  succession  to  the  sovereignty.  The  philosopher 
Ludua  Annaens  Seneca,  who  had  been  exiled,  was  now  recalled 
to  educate  Nero,  and  to  prepare  him  for  his  high  station,  in  order 
to  secure  tbe  praetorian  cohorts,  Agrippina  caused  their  prefect, 
who  was  favourably  disposed  towards  the  children  of  Messalina, 
to  be  removed,  and  got  Burros  Afranius  appointed  in  his  stead. 
Buxrus,  who  was  initiated  in  her  plans,  and  was  a  man  of  great 
talent,  undertook,  with  Seneca,  the  training  of  young  Nero.  Ai 
length,  when  Claudius  saw  through  these  intrigues  and  openly 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction,  Agrippina  hastened  to  secure  the 
anooession  for  her  son  by  the  murder  of  her  husband.  Loeusta, 
a  woman  well  skilled,  in  preparing  poisons,  was  hired  by  her  to 
prepare  a  poisoned  dish  of  mushrooms,  of  which  the  emperor 
was  very  fond ;  but  as  it  produced  only  vomiting,  the  physiciaa 
Xenophon,  under  the  pretext  of  attempting  to  ease  the  vomiting, 
put  a  quill  dipped  in  poison  down  the  throat  of  Claudius,  which 
caused  his  death  on  the  13th  of  October,  a.d.  54. 

The  government  of  Claudius,  in  so  iar  as  he  was  not  undw  the 
influence  of  his  wives  and  freedmen,  was  mild  and  popular,  and 
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he  made  several  useful  Iegblaii?e  enactments.  Besides  \m 
literary  occapations,  he  was  extremely  fond  of  baflding;  and 
several  architectiural  plans,  which  had  been  devised  bj  his  porede- 
oessors  but  abandoned  as  impracticable,  were  carried  out  bj  him. 
He  thus  constructed  the  celebrated  Glaudian  aqueduct  (afas 
Claudia),  built  a  new  fort  with  a  lighthouse  at  Ostia,  and  con- 
ducted the  waters  of  lake  Eudnus,  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  into  the 
river  Liris.  With  regard  to  his  literary  productions,  we  bste 
great  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  these  works ;  for  though  none 
of  them  may  have  had  much  merit  as  litenry  compositions,  jet 
he  wrote  in  so  honest  and  strai{|;ht-forward  a  spirit  that  he  was 
censured  for  it  by  his  own  relatives.  He  composed  a  history  of 
his  own  times,  memoirs  of  his  life,  and,  in  the  Greek  language^ 
histories  of  Carthage  and  Etruria. 

During  his  reign  several  wars  were  carried  on  in  Britain,  Ger^ 
many,  Syria,  and  Mauritania.  The  disputes  respecting  the  sac- 
oession  in  Parthia  and  Armenia  after  the  death  of  Ajrtabanos. 
being  artificially  kept  up  by  the  Bomans,  led  to  the  Parthian 
wars,  which  broke  out  in  a.i>.  50,  and  were  carried  on  under 
Claudius  and  Nero,  the  Parthians  endeavouring,  by  all  means,  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  Armenia.  In  Germany  the  war  was 
continued  from  the  beginning  of  Claudius'  reign  against  the 
Chaud  and  Marsians,  who  were  severally  defeated  by  the  Boman 
legates.  After  the  death  of  Arminius  quarrels  also  broke  oat 
among  the  Cheruscans  and  other  tribes,  of  which  the  Romans 
made  the  most  advantageous  use,  and  in  which  the  noblest  Gkraiaa 
families  perished.  As  Italicns,  a  son  of  Arminius'  brother  Flavius, 
the  only  person  of  the  kingly  family  still  su^ving,  lived  at  Borne, 
the  Cheruscans,  in  ▲.d.  47  applied  to  Claudius  for  a  king,  and 
he  generously  sent  them  Italicus,  reminding  him  of  his  duties 
towards  his  own  country  and  people.  Italicus  gained  considen^ 
popularity,  but  a  discontented  faction  compelled  him  to  take  to 
flight :  he  was  restored  by  the  aid  of  the  Longobardi,  but  stil 
the  state  of  the  Cheruscans  was  violently  shaken  by  these  com* 
motions.     In  the  same  year,  Domitius  Corbuk)  was  suooessful 
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in  the  north-west  of  Grermany:  he  subdued  the  Frisians,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  invadiug  the  interior  of  the  country,  when 
Claudius  ordered  him  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Ehine.  Gorbulo  accordingly  confined  himself  to  the 
defenee  of  the  left  bank,  and  employed  his  soldiers  in  cutting  a 
canal  to  connect  the  Meuse  and  the  Hhine  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dusseldorf.  In  a.d.  60  the  capital  of  the  Ubii,  in  which 
Agrippina  had  been  bom,  was  raised  by  Claudius  to  the  rank  of 
a  colony,  under  the  name  of  Colonia  Agrippina  (Cologne) :  it 
remained  thenceforth  the  chief  town  in  lower  Germany,  and 
Castra  Vetera  sank  into  insignificance. 

In  A.I).  42  the  Mauritanians,  who  had  revolted  the  year  before, 
were  subdued  by  the  legate  Cn.  Hosidius,  and  their  country  was 
constituted  a  Eoman  province,  being  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
one  called  lingitana  and  the  other  Caesariensis,  each  being 
governed  by  a  Eoman  eques.  No  Eoman  army  had  entered 
Britain  since.the  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  but  a  noble  Briton  of 
the  name  of  Bericus,  who  had  been  expelled  by  his  countrymen, 
prevailed  upon  Claudius  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  island; 
and  accordingly,  in  a.d.  43,  a  Homan  army,  under  the  command 
of  A.  Plautius  Silvanus,  invaded  Britain.  Claudius  himself 
followed  soon  afterwards,  but  not  being  of  a  warlike  disposition, 
and  having  obtained  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  a  triumph,  he 
speedily  returned.  His  legate,  however,  defeated  the  Britons  on 
the  river  Thames,  and  took  their  town  of  Camalodunum.  The 
war  continued  for  nine  years,  during  which  Vespasian  (afterwards 
emperor),  who  commanded  one  legion  and  was  accompanied  by 
his  son  Titus,  made  such  progress,  that  he  is  said  to  have  fought 
thirty  battles,  taken  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  subdued 
several  tribes  and  occupied  twenty  towns.  Caractacus,  a  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Silures,  and  the  valiant  defender  of  British 
liberty,  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  repel  the  enemy ;  but  he  was 
overcome  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  Eomans :  his  wife  and 
daughters  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  his  brothers 
surrendered.      He  then  sought  the  protection  of  Cartismandua, 
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queen  of  the  Biigaates,  bnt  she  betrayed  him,  and  delivered  \m 
up  to  the  Bomans,  in  a.d.  51.  The  British  chief  and  his  haaSij 
were  carried  to  Borne  and  exhibited  there  in  a  aorfc  of  triinnph; 
bat  the  conduct  of  Caractacus  was  so  noble  and  intr^id«  tW 
Claudius  was  induced  to  pardon  him  and  hb  friends.  The 
south-eastern  part  of  Britain  was  now  constituted  a  Bomaa 
promce* 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Ckudius  restored  A^prippa  to 
his  grand&ther's  kingdom  of  Judaea  and  Samaria ;  but  after 
Agrippa's  death,  in  a.d.  44,  the  administration  of  the  comtArj 
was  again  entrusted  to  Boman  goyemors,  whose  acts  of  mjuwa* 
sion  drore  the  people  to  repeated  insaneotiotta^  which  at 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTEE  XLIV. 

VBRO-HBIBy.  SULPiaUS  OALBA — aALTIUB  OTHO — A.  TITUUUB. 

PoB  some  time  after  the  murder  of  Glandinfl,  Agrippina  kept 

his  death  a  secret ;  bat  all  at  once  the  gates  of  the  palace  were 

thrown  open,  and  her  son  Nero  was  presented  by  Burms  to  the 

praetorian  gnards  as  their  master.    On  bemg  carried  to  the 

praetorian  camp,  and  promising  the  soldiers  rich  donations,  Nero 

was  proclaimed  emperor.    The  senate  confirmed  the  decision, 

and  the  people  quietly  submitted.    Nero  was  bom  at  Antinm, 

on  the  15th  December,  a.d.  87,  and  was  now  only  seventeen 

years  old :  he  was  naturaUy  not  devoid  of  talent  and  taste,  but 

he  had  been  brought  up  at  a  voluptnons  court,  and  in  the  midst 

of  intrigues,  by  his  mother,  a  woman  fall  of  malice  and  ambition ; 

he  had  been  trained  by  Seneca  and  Burrus,  two  men  anxious  to 

obtain  the  favour  of  the  court  and  to  accumulate  wealth ;  and 

he  found  himself,  on  his  accession,  surrounded  by  a  servile  people, 

flattered  by  the  senate  and  a  host  of  friends  who  were  ready  to 

applaud  every  folly  and  crime,  or  at  least  to  excuse  any  thing  he 

might  choose  to  do.    Under  such  circumstances  the  beginning 

of  his  reign  was  not  worse  than  might  have  been  anticipated ; 

and  if  his  inclination  to  debauchery  and  his  vanity  had  been 

diecked  in  time,  his  reign  might  have  been  happier.     The 

first  five  years  of  it,  in  fact,  formed,  as  it  was,  so  striking  a 

contrast  with  the  remaining  period,  that  in  later  times  the 

qumquemiium  of  Nero  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 

prosperous  periods  of  the  empire.     During  that  time  Nero 

reduced  the  taxes  of  the  provinces,  counteracted  the  love  of 

luxuries,  and  raised  the  authority  of  the  senate,  while  Seneca  and 
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Borrufl  endeavoured  to  suppress  any  dangerous  outbreak  of 
passions ;  but  his  ambitious  and  domineering  mother  wished  to 
govern,  and  in  some  instances  actually  did  so^in  her  son's  name; 
and  as  Bumis  and  Seneca  opposed  her  designs,  it  became  manifest 
that  the  struggle  must  end  in  the  destruction  eitherof  Agrippinm 
or  of  her  opponents.     The  jealousy  between  Agrippina  and  her 
son  soon  broke  out  into  au  open  quarrel,  and  she  threatened  to 
support  the  claims  of  Britannicus  the  son  of  Claudius,  and  to 
raise  him  to  the  throne.     Nero's  fears  now  drove  him  to  commit 
a  crime  which  at  once  revealed  his  real  character :  he  ordered 
Britannicus,  a  boy  scarcely  fourteen  years  old,  to  be  poisoned 
at  an  entertainment,  at  which  Agrippina  herself,  and  Nero's  wife 
Octavia,  the  virtuous  daughter  of  Claudius  and  Messalina,  were 
present.     His  associates,  his  amours  with  Acte  a  freedwoman, 
his  lascivious  and  dissolute  habits,  and  his  excessive  fondness  for 
theatrical  amusements,  thenceforth  corrupted  him  more  and 
more.     He  had  never  loved  his  wife  Octavia,  and  his  aversion  to 
her  increased  from  the  moment  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
beautiful  but  dissolute  Poppaea  Sabina,  the  wife  of  his  friend 
Salvius  Otho,  who  connived  at  her  conduct,  and  was  easily  got 
out  of  the  way  by  being  made  governor  of  Lusitania  in  Spain, 
A.B.  58.    Nero's  passion  for  this  woman  was  probably  the  cause 
of  his  murdering  his  mother,  for  as  Poppaea  Sabina  wanted  to 
marry  him,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to  get  rid  of  Agrippina,  who 
was  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  this  scheme.     A  plan  for  this 
purpose  was  devised  by  Anicetus,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  at 
Misenum.    Agrippina,  under  pretence  of  a  reoonciliation  with 
Nero,  was  invited  to  come  to  Baiae ;  on  arriving  she  was  put  on 
board  a  boat,  which  was  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fall 
to  pieces  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  coast.    But  Agrippina 
saved  herself  by  swimming,  and  went  to  her  villa  on  the  Lucrine 
lake,  where  she  was  assassinated  by  Nero's  command,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  Burrus  and  Seneca.    The  base  and  servik 
senate  even  degraded  itself  by  congratulating  the  matricide  on 
the  accomplishment  of  this  feat.    Nero  was  soon  seized  with 
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bitter  remorse,  but  he  drowned  all  his  better  feelings  by  fresh  riots 
and  the  most  extravagant  debauchery,  and  the  flatteries  of  the 
senate  helped  him  to  forget  his  crime. 

One  of  his  favourite  occupations  was  chariot  driving ;  but  his 
ambition  was  4o  get  credit  as  a  musician,  an  actor  and  a  poet. 
After  the  death  of  Burrus,  probably  by  poison,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  Seneca  in  a.d.  62,  Nero  began  to  feel  more  at  liberty : 
he  banished  his  wife  Octavia  to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  where 
she  was  soon  afterwards  murdered,  and  then  married  the 
adulteress  Poppaea  Sabina.  Tigellinus,  a  most  licentious  and 
unprincipled  person,  bemg  appointed  prefect  of  the  praetorian 
cohorts,  as  the  successor  of  Burrus,  contrived  to  gain  the  full 
confidence  of  the  despot.  In  a.d.  64,  a  dreadful  conflagration 
broke  out  at  Borne,  which  lasted  for  six  days,  and  in  which  by 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  city  and  its  monuments  became  a  prey 
to  the  flames :  it  was  believed  that  this  destruction  was  the  work 
of  Nero,  who  wanted  to  see  a  vivid  representation  of  the  burning 
of  Troy.  This  belief  may  have  originated  in  a  piece  of  scandal, 
without  any  foundation :  the  emperor,  however,  attributed  the 
cCJamity  to  the  yet  obscure  sect  of  the  Christians,  against  whom 
he  instituted  a  cruel  persecution.  Soon  after  the  conflagration  he 
set  about  re-building  the  city  on  an  improved  plan,  and  with 
wider  and  more  regular  streets.  The  means  for  carrying  out  this 
undertaking  were  obtained  by  oppression,  extortion,  and  robbery. 
His  own  palace,  called  the  golden  house,  was  built  on  a  scale  ot 
magnitude,  and  with  a  splendour  which  were  unrivalled.  The 
idle  populace  was  kept  in  good  humour  by  being  fed  and 
amused  with  the  spoils  of  the  provinces,  whicb  were  plundered 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  empire  was  brought  to  the  verge  of 
dissolution. 

In  A.D.  65,  Nero's  tyranny  led  to  the  organisation  of  a  formi* 
dable  conspiracy' against  him,  which  was  headed  by  L.  Calpumius 
Piso ;  but  it  was  discovered  and  betrayed  by  a  freedman,  MiM- 
chus,  and  the  discovery  was  followed  by  a  nimiber  of  executions. 
Piso,  the  poet  Lucan,  and  many  others,  were  put  to  death ;  and 
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Seneca,  who  was  suspected  of  being  an  aooomplioe,  had  the  &fOV 
of  being  allowed  to  die  by  opening  his  own  veiiis.     After  tie 
followed  the  death  of  Poppaea  Sabina :  while  sbe  was  with  AM, 
Nero,  in  a  fit  of  brutal  passion,  Iddced  her,  the  oonsequeoce  d 
which  was  fatal.    He  now  wanted  to  many  Antonia,  a  dai^ikte 
of  Claudius,  but  as  she  declined  the  honour  she  was  put  to  death; 
he  then  married  Statilia  Messalina,  with  whom  he  had  before  loft 
up  an  adulterous  intercourse,  and  whoee  husband  he  had  IdDed. 
Virtue,  in  whatever  form  it  appeared,  was  an  object  d  the  tyrant  s 
fear  and  hatred,  to  which  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  respeelfid 
persons  fdl  a  sacrifice.      In  a.d.  66,  Tiridates,  king  of  Aimon^ 
came  to  Rome  to  receive  his  crown  from  the  hands  of  Nero ;  sad 
the  year  after  this  solemnity,  Nero  went  to  Greece  to  take  pert 
as  a  dthara  player  in  the  great  games  at  Olympia  and  oa  tbs 
IsUunus.    At  the  Isthmian  games  he  prodainied  the  fineedoa  oi 
Greece ;  but  the  country  had  to  pay  dearly  for  this  Tiait  of  A^ 
sovereign ;  towns  and  temples  were  plundered,  and  the  price  of 
provisions  rose  to  an  enormous  height.     A  singer,  whose  vines 
was  louder  than  that  of  the  emperor,  was  put  to  death.  The  aged 
general  Corbulo,  one  of  the  few  who  still  deserved  the  name  of 
Romans,  was  summoned  in  an  affectionate  letter  to  come  to 
Greece;  he  obeyed,  but  when  he  was  informed  that  Nero  W 
given  orders  to  kill  him,  he  anticipated  the  tyrant  by  makiDg 
away  with  himself.     It  would  be  disgusting  and  tedious  to  go 
through  the  long  catalogue  of  Nero's  crimes  and  follies,  and  «• 
must  refer  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  all  tbe 
details,  to  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Dion  Cassius. 

In  the  autumn  of  a.d.  67,  Nero  was  recalled  from  Greece  by 
lus  fireedman  Helius,  wbom  he  had  entrusted  with  the  admiiu* 
stration  of  the  city  in  his  absence.  On  entering  Rome  in  triompk 
he  exhibited  the  numerous  crowns,  with  wludi  the  flatteiy  « 
the  Greeks  bad  honoured  hiuL  Not  many  months  after  bii 
return,  in  a.d.  68,  an  insurrection  headed  by  Julius  Tindtf 
bioke  out  in  Gaul,  in  consequence  of  the  grievous  oppression 
to  which  that  country  had  been  subjected.     Yindex,  mho  ax* 
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had  a  large  army  at  his  obrnmand,  offered  the  aovereignty  to 
Serrius  Galba,  who  was  goremor  of  Hispaoia  Tarraoonensis, 
aitd  was  rery  popular  with  the  soldiers.    As  Galba  learnt  at  the 
flame  time  that  Nero  had  sent  orders  to  put  him  to  death,  he 
harangued  the  soldiers  against  the  tyrant,  and  was  proolaimed 
emperor,  thongh  he  assumed  only  the  title  of  legate  of  the 
Roman  senate  and  people.    Nero  was  at  Naples  when  he  reoeiyed 
intelligence  of  the  commotion  in  Graul,  but  he  gave  himself  little 
concern  about  it ;  when,  however,  he  returned  to  Borne  and  was 
mfonned  of  the  proclamation  of  Gbdba,  the  news  threw  him 
mto  a  violent  fit  of  passion :  the  senate  declared  Galba  a  public 
enemy.    Yerginins  Bufus,  goTemor  of  Upper  Germany,  being 
un&Tourable  to  Galba's  elevation,  mardied  with  an  army  into 
Gaul,  and  being  supported  by  a  great  part  of  that  country 
bdd  siege  to  Yesontio  (Besan^on).    Yindex  came  to  its  relief, 
and  the  two  generals  had  an  interview,  at  which  an  amicable 
aorrangement  seems  to  have  been  made ;  but  by  some  misunder- 
standing Yindex  was  killed,  whereupon  the  soldiers  proclaimed 
Yerginius  Bufiis  emperor,  but  he  steadily  refused  to  accept  the 
d^mly.    Owing  to  these  circumstances,  Galba  was  beginning  to 
lose  all  hopes,  when  he  received  from  Bomethe  unexpected  news 
that  the  praetorians  recognised  him  as  their  ruler.    Nero's  ruin 
was  aooelerated  by  a  famine  whioh  was  raging  at  Bmne,  and  by 
the  exertions  which  he  made  to  raise  the  means  for  attacking 
his  enemies.    Nymphidius  Sabinus,  who  with  Tigellinus  was  the 
commander  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  availed  himself  of  a  report, 
that  Nero  was  going  to  take  refuge  in  Egypt,  to  induce  the 
praetorians  to  proclaim  Gbdba.     Nero  was  soon  deserted  by 
every  body :  in  the  night  he  fied  from  Bome  to  the  house  of 
fhaon,  one  of  his  freedmen,  where  he  spent  a  whole  day  in  fear 
and  terror :  when  his  pursuers  found  him,  he,  with  the  help 
of  his  secretary  Epaphroditus,  gave  himself  a  mortal  wound,  of 
which  he  expired  on  the  9th  of  June  a.d.  68,  at  the  age  of  81. 
With  him  became  extinct  the  house  of  the  Claudii,  which  had 
hitherto  claimed  a  sort  of  right  to  the  imperial  dignity,  though  the 
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hereditary  character  of  the  mooarchy  had  never  been  legalh 
established.  The  aubsequent  rulers  and  heirs  to  the  tliroae 
retained  the  titles  of  Augustus  and  Caesar ;  but  the  praeto] 
guards  thenceforth  assumed  the  right  of  electing  their 
and  the  sanction  of  the  senate  became  a  mere  ceremonj.  The 
legions  in  the  distant  provinces  also  began  to  feel  that  they 
might  exercise  the  same  prerogative,  and  frequently  raiaed  men 
to  the  throne  in  opposition  to  those  prodaimed  by  the  praetorian 
guards. 

ArmSnia  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Parthians  in  the 
beginning  of  Nero's  reign,  and  in  a.d.  54  Domitiua  Corbnlo  had 
been  sent  thither  to  conduct  the  war.    This  able  general  oom- 
pelled  the  Parthian  Vologeses  to  withdraw  from  the  oountrjr; 
and  Tiridates,  the  brother  of  Vologeses,  who  had  been  made  king 
of  Armenia,  was  expelled  in  a.d.  68.    Two  years  later  Corbnio 
took  the  towns  of  Aitaxata  and  Tigranocerta,  whereby  he  became 
complete  master  of  Armenia,  and  Nero  now  conferred  the  kingly 
dignity  upon  Tigranes ;  whereupon  Corbulo  withdrew  to  Syria, 
leaving  some  troops  to  protect  the  new  king.    But  in  a.d.  63 
the  aflfairs  of  Armenia  were  again  troubled  :    the  Parthians 
invaded  the  country,  with  the  intention  of  recovering  the  throne 
for  Tiridates.     Corbulo's  successor,  L.  Caesennius  Paetns*  b^ng 
unable  to  maintain  his  ground  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Armenia, 
and  Tiridates  again  ascended  the  throne,  but  under  a  promiae 
that  he  himself  would  go  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Nexo. 
This  took  place  in  jld.  66. 

In  the  early  part  of  Nero's  reign,  affairs  were  tolerably  quiet 
on  the  Ehenish  frontier:  various  useful  works  were  executed 
there  to  prevent  the  river  overflowing  its  banks,  and  L.  Vetus 
formed  the  grand  design  of  uniting  the  Saone  and  the  MoseUe 
by  a  canal,  which  would  at  once  have  opened  an  unbroken  line  of 
water  communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  German 
Ocean,  but  his  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  of  Aelius 
Gracilis.  In  Britain,  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Romans  and 
their  rapacity  called  forth  an  alarming  insurrection  in  xA>,  61. 
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While  the  governor  Suetonius  Paulinus  was  absent  on  an  expe- 
dition to  the  island  of  Mona,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  that 
principal  seat  of  the  British  religion,  the  people*  under  their 
heroic  queen  Boadioea,  took  up  arms :  one  Boman  legion  was 
whoUy  destroyed,  and  the  most  important  colonies  were  taken 
and  reduced  to  ashes.  Paulinus,  however,  speedily  returned 
and  defeated  the  insurgents  in  a  great  battle  in  which  about 
80,000  Britons  are  said  to  have  fallen.  Boadioea  put  an  end 
to  her  own  life ;  but  either  the  Bomans  were  unable  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  dose,  or  Petronius  Tnrpilianus,  the  successor  of  Paulinus, 
preferred  a  peaceful  administration  to  the  labours  and  toils  of 
war.  At  the  time  when  Nero  was  enjoying  his  triumphs  in 
Greece,  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  rose  in  arms  against  their 
Boman  oppressors,  and  the  proconsul,  Oestius  G^us,  with  his 
army,  was  put  to  flight ;  whereupon  in  a.d.  67,  Nero  appointed 
Vespasian,  who  had  already  distmguished  himself  in  Britain,  to 
conduct  the  Jewish  war  with  three  legions ;  and  made  Lidnius 
Madanus  governor  of  the  province  of  Syria. 

The  extinctbn  of  the  race  of  the  Glaudii  was  followed  by  dis- 
putes about  the  suocesdon  and  by  dvil  wars,  there  being  no  one 
who  had  any  legal  daim  to  the  throne.  Servius  Sulpicius  Ghilba, 
on  being  informed  of  his  prodamation  and  recognition  by  the 
senate,  came  to  Bome  accompanied  by  Salvius  Otho,  the  governor 
of  Lusitania.  Ghdba  was  descended  from  an  andent  and  noble 
family,  and  had  been  invested  with  the  highest  dignities ;  he  had 
been  governor  of  Aquitania,  Africa,  Upper  Germany,  and  latterly 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  of  which  he  had  conducted  the  ad- 
ministration for  a  period  of  eight  years.  He  had  been  a  dis- 
tinguished general  and  a  man  of  unblemished  character ;  but  he 
was  now  at  the  advanced  age  of  78,  and  had  come  under  the 
inflaenoe  of  his  unworthy  freedmen.  The  praetorians  had  been 
gained  over  to  his  interest  by  the  promise  of  rich  donatives ; 
but  his  avarice,  whiclr  prompted  him  to  give  them  with  a  nig- 
gardly hand,  and  his  severity  in  restoring  and  maintaining 
disdpline  among  the  soldiers,  made  him  extremely  unpopular. 

T)  D 
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The  arbitrary  maimer  moreoyer  in  wliicb  he  acted  under  tk 
influence  of  his  three  fayonrite  freedmen,  T.Yinina,  Condini 
Laoo,  and  Icelas,  showed  that  his  le^  would  not  be  mod 
better  than  that  of  Nero.      The  kgions  in  Qermanj  and  Afnet 
having  openly  declared  their  dissatisfaction  witk  him,  he  forthwitk 
commanded  their  generals  to  be  put  to  death,  and  appomted 
A.  Yitellius,  a  noble  but  yulgar  and  yicious  man,  to  undotake 
the  command  of  the  legions  on  the  Bhine.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Galba  intended,  by  his  unpopular  measures,  to  restore 
order  and  discipline,  and  to  do  good  service  to  the  anpire ;  boi 
he  was  blind  to  the  real  cause  of  his  unpopularity  :  attnlmtiBg 
it  to  his  old  age,  and  to  his  having  no  heir,  he  adopted  ?iso 
Liciniauus,  a  noble  young  Boman,  who  was  to  be  his  ooa4jtttor 
and  successor.     But  by  this  act  he  only  increased  his  unpqpo- 
larity :  for  when  he -presented  his  adopted  son  to  the  senate,  sod 
to  the  praetorians,  he  neglected  to  give  the  latter  the  donative 
customary  on  such  occasions.     Salvius  Otho,  the  effeminate  and 
contemptible  husband  of  Poppaea  Sabina,  who  had  hoped  to  be 
adopted  himself,  actuated  by  disappointmeni  formed  a  coospincy 
with  the  praetorians,  over  whom  he  exercised  almost  unboonded 
influence.   This  conspiracy  broke  out  six  days  after  the  adopw 
of  Licinianus.    Ghdba,  not  knowing  for  some  time  what  to  do»  at 
last  resolved  to  meet  the  rebels ;  but  as  he  was  crossing  the  fonm 
he  was  cut  down  by  some  horsemen  who  had  been  waiting  ^ 
him.     An  attack  was  also  made  upon  the  life  of  lidnianusy  hat 
the  faithful  and  courageous   centurion,   Sempronitts   Dnu^ 
warded  o£P  the  deadly  blow.    Lidnianus  then  took  rduge  in  the 
temple  of  Yesta,  from  which,  however,  he  was  dragged  ibith  and 
murdered,  and  many  more  of  Galba's  friends  shaied  his  frte. 
Galba  reigned  from  June  a'.i>.  68  to  January  ▲.]>.  69. 

Salvius  Otho,  who  had  been  prodaimed  by  the  pneton>n*> 
was  now  saluted  emperor  by  the  servile  senate ;  and  through  the 
blood-stained  streets  of  the  city  he  proceeded  to  the  Capitol  to 
offer  up  the  customary  sacrifice.  The  praetmans,  who  no* 
had  an  emperor  of  their  own  choice,  even  assumed  the  exffosc 
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and  gave  the  office  of  praefect  of  the  city  to  Elaviiu  Sabinus, 
the  brother  of  Vespasian.  Otho  was  ai  this  time  scarcely  able 
to  prevent^  them  from  making  a  general  massacre  among  the 
senators,  who  were  suspected  of  being  dissatisfied  with  their 
choice.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  had  soon  afterwards  so  far 
recovered  his  power,  that  he  was  Enabled  to  distribute  rewards 
and  punishmoats  as  he  thought  fit ;  and  some  of  the  criminals 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  reign  of  Nero  and  had 
escaped  punishment,  such  as  Tigellinus,  were  put  to  death.  In 
the  meantime,  on  the  second  of  January,  a.d.  69,  the  legions  of 
the  Bhine,  which  were  dissatisfied  with  Galba's  rule,  had  pro- 
claimed their  own  commander,  A.  Yitellius,  emperor ;  and  it  was 
in  vain  that  Otho  endeavoured  by  negotiations  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  a  dvU  war.  A  dreadful  struggle  now  ensued  between 
Otho  and  Yitellius.  The  latter  sent  his  legates,  A.  Caecina  and 
Fabius  Yalens,  with  an  army  across  the  Alps,  with  which  they 
occupied  the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  river  Fo*  Otho 
sent  an  army  under  the  eommand  of  his  brother  Titianus  against 
the  enemy ;  he  was  victorious  in  several  engagements,  but  lost 
the  dedaive  battle  near  Bedriacum,  between  Verona  and  Cremona. 
Otho  was  advised  by  his  Mends  not  to  despair,  but  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  legions  from  Moesia ;  bat  it  was  all  in  vain, 
for  a  fbw  days  after  the  battle,  on  the  16th  of  April,  ▲.!>.  69, 
he  made  away  with  himself  at  Brixellum,  advising  his  friends  to 
become  reconciled  to  Yitellius. 

Otho's  army  now  surrendered  to  YiteUius,  a  man  whose  dis* 
position  was  perhaps  not  bad,  but  whose  manners  were  brutal, 
and  who  was  remarkable  for  an  almost  beastly  voracity.  With 
his  legions,  which  on  their  march  indulged  in  the  wildest  excesses, 
YiteUius  now  came  to  Borne,  where  he  was  recognised  by  the 
senate  and  people.  He  had  spent  all  his  life  in  base  vulgarity, 
and  was  devoid  of  mental  energy  and  resolution,  squandering  his 
own  property  no  less  than  that  of  others  upon  the  soldiers,  who 
were  the  only  persons  that  seemed  to  deserve  his  attention. 
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He  oonnired  at  every  thing  tbey  did,  and  was  wholly  tmoonoeraed 
about  the  affairs  of  the  empire.     His  oontemptibie  conduct  sochl 
excited  general  indignation,  and  the  legions  of  Syria,  Judaea, 
Moesia,  and  Pannonia,  declared  against  him.    Vefgrnwian,  wiio 
was  conducting  the  war  against  the  revolted  Jews  with  great 
success,  was  urged  by  Mucianus  the  governor  of  Syria,  and  by 
Titus,  to  assume  the  sovereignty ;  and  during  his  stay  at  Alex- 
andria he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  tl&e 
governor  of  Egypt.     He  forthwith  prepared  for  war  against 
Yitellius,  leaving  his  son  Titus  to  oondoct  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
Antonius  Primus,  the  commander  of  the  legions  on  the  Danube, 
and  a  staunch  supporter  of  Vespasian,  without  waiting  for  tbe 
new  sovereign's  commands  marched  with  his  army  into  Italy. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedriacum  he  met  the  army  of  Yiidlius, 
who  himself  remained  at  Eome,  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  what 
course  to  pursue.     Antonius  Primus,  though  his  forces  were  far 
inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  enemy,  gained  a  decisive 
victory,  and  the  town  of  Cremona  was  plundered  and  reduced  to 
ashes.    He  then  slowly  advanced  towards  Borne,  and  all  the 
towns  on  his  way  surrendered :  Yitellius  was  abandoned  by  all 
except  the  praetorians  and  the  populace  of  Bome.  Flavins  Sabinua. 
Vespasian's  brother,  was  compelled  to  take  refoge  in  the  CapitoL 
When  the  hostile  army  arrived,  a  frightful  massacre  took  place  in 
the  city:   the  Yitellians  stormed  the  Capitol  and  murdensd 
Sabinus,  and  the  Capitoline  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire.    But 
the  praetorian  camp  being  taken  by  Antonius  Primus,  Vitellina 
was  dragged  forth  from  his  palace  and  murdered  in  a  brutal 
manner,  on  the  20th  of  December,  ▲.]>.  69,  after  a  reign  of 
scarcely  eight  months.      All  this  happened  at. Borne,  in  the 
absence  of  Vespasian,  who  still  continued  his  stay  at  Alexandria ; 
the  affiiirs  of  Bome  being  regulated  by  Mndanus  and 
son  Domitian. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Z.  FL4TIU8  VBSPASliJam— ZITUS — ^T.  KJLTIU8  D0MITIANU8. 

Vespasian,  who  now  ascanded  the  throne  as  the  first  of  the 
Flavian  family,  was  the  true  restorer  of  the  state :  and,  with  all 
his  faolts,  he  was  the  very  person  that  Rome  required.  He  was 
a  man  of  humble  origin,  active,  industrious,  and  simple  in  his 
habits :  he  was  also  an  able  general,  and  had  risen  without  any 
one  being  abl^  to  charge  him  with  extortion  or  rapacity  in  the 
provinces  where  he  had  been  employed,  a  drcomstanoe  which  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  money. 
He  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  all  the  soldiers.  He  did  not  arrive  at 
Koine  until  the  end  of  the  summer,  a.d.  70,  when  he  found  the 
praetorians  subdued  by  the  influence  of  Mucianus.  Domitiac, 
who  in  the  mean  time  had  exercised  the  imperial  power  in  his 
father's  name,  had  committed  several  acts  of  tyranny  and  cruelty 
in  taldng  vengeance  on  his  personal  enemies,  and  had  given  proofs 
of  what  Rome  might  expect  from  him  should  he  ever  come  to  the 
throne.  Although  Vespasian  had  been  chosen  by  the  armies, 
yet,  like  his  predecessors,  he  received  the  imperium  firom  the 
senate.  He  at  once  set  about  restoring  discipline,  excluded 
unworthy  persons  from  the  senate,  deprived  several  equites  of 
their  rank,  and  raised  the  most  illustrious  men  from  th«)  provinces, 
as  well  as  from  Italy,  to  the  places  which  had  thus  become 
vacant.  By  this  measure  Rome  virtually  ceased  to  be  the 
exclusive  mistress  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  distinguished  pro- 
vincials also  obtained'  a  share  in  the  government.  He  further 
watched  over  the  proper  administration  of  justice,  suppressed 
the  odious  class  of  denouncers,  stopped  the  trials  for  high-treason 
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against  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and,  above  all,  put  an  end  to 
the  profligacy  of  the  higher  classes.      His  eoonomj   in    the 
management  of  the  finances  often  approached  to  parsimonj,  bat 
at  that  period  the  state  required  large  sums  for  its  maintenanee^ 
and  for  the  preservation  of  its  security  on  the  frontiers ;  he  was 
liberal,  however,  whenever  the  public  good  required  it.     In  order 
to  increase  the  revenues,  he  restored  to  their  former  condition  of 
provinces,  several  countries  which  had  been  declared  free  by  Nero. 
and  also  re-imposed  or  increased  tolls  and  taxes.    He  must  have 
spent  enormous  sums  upon  the  rebuilding  of  the  Capitoline 
temple,  the  construction  of  the  g^igantio  amphitheatre,  or  GqIob- 
seum,  which  even  in  its  ruins  excites  the  wonder  and  admirataoQ 
of  the  beholder,  and  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  and  the 
public  library.     He  was  the  first  who  appointed  public  teaehera 
of  rhetoric,  with  an  annual  salary  of  100  sesterces.    In  prtrate 
life  he  was  very  odndesoending,  fond  of  wit  and  cheerful  eompany, 
and  his  example,  together  with  several  enactments  which  he  made 
against  the  disgusting  habits  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  produced 
a  great  change  in  their  mode  of  living :  what  he  was  deficient  in 
were  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman*  and  of  a  person  of  education :  lie 
himself  aspired  to  no  intelleetoal  distinction,  and  had  a  sii^pilar 
dislike  to  all  persons  who  were  any  thing  beyond  what  may  be 
called  practical  men.     Hence  arose  his  aversion  to  philosophera, 
more  especially  to  the  Stoics,  who,  with  their  rqiublican  senti- 
ments and  unreserved  expression  of  opinion,  seemed  to  him 
little  better  than  revolutionists.    It  was  in  oonsequence  of  this 
feeling  that  Helvidius  Priseus,  the  son-in-law  of  the  noble  Pastas 
Thrasea,  who  from  the  first  had  indulged  in  vehement  invectives 
against  the  emperor,  was  put  to  death  in  a.d.  74,thoughyespa8iaa 
dedared  that  the  execution  had  taken  place  contrary  to  his  will: 
in  the  same  year  all  Stoic  and  Cynic  philosophers  were  expelled 
from  Borne. 

The  first  year  of  Vespaaian's  reign  is  remarkable  fiw  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  by  his  eon  Titus.  It  was  defended  by  a 
triple  wall»  and  by  a  host  of  600,000  men;  but  owing  to  Um 
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party  spirit  prevailing  in  the  city,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Somans  on  the  2nd  of  September,  a.b.  70  :  upwards  of  a  million 
ojr  Jews  are  said  to  hare  perished ;  and  their  dty  was  destroyed. 
The  Jews  being  forbidden  to  re-build  it,  lost  their  independence 
for  ever:  they  were  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  Boman 
empire,  and  every  one  of  them  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  two 
dradbmae.  Out  of  the  money  thus  raised,  the  Capitoline  t«nple 
was  restored :  the  arch  which  was  erected  at  Borne,  to  comme- 
morate the  victory  of  Titus  over  the  Jews,  still  exists,  and  bears 
witness  to  that  memorable  event. 

Before  Vespasian's  arrival  at  Borne,  a  formidable  insurrection, 
headed  by  Claudius  Civilis,  broke  out  in  the  country  of  the 
Batavi  between  the  rivers  Mease  and  Waal.  The  Batavi  were 
joined  by  German  tribes,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
Ldngones  and  Treviri,  under  their  leaders  Classicns  and  Julius 
Tutor.  They  even  ccm&pelled  a  Boman  legion  in  Gaul  to  dedare 
itself  in  favour  of  Gallic  independence.  The  period  of  anarchy 
at  Bome  had  been  well  chosen  by  the  insurgents ;  but  the  acces- 
sion of  Vespasian,  and  the  energetic  measures  which  he  took, 
deprived  them  of  this  advantage.  Petilius  Cerialis  was  sent 
against  the  rebels ;  after  several  engagements,  in  which  he  fought 
bravdy,  he  first  subdued  the  Treviri,  and  then  compelled  Civilis, 
after  a  two-fold  defeat,  to  sue  for  peace.  The  Batavi  now  sub- 
mitted to  Bome,  and  were  thenceforth  obliged  to  pay  their  tribute 
as  before. 

In  the  following  year,  a.d.  71,  Cerialis  obtained  the  adminis- 
tration of  Britain :  he  was  accompanied  thither  by  Cn.  Julius 
Agrieola,  the  father-in-law  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  who  had,  as 
legate,  the  command  of  one  legion.  BLsturbances  had  taken  place 
among  the  Brigantes,  but  they  were  soon  quelled.  In  a.d.  77, 
AgricoU  was  himself  appointed  to  be  governor  of  Britain,  a  post 
which  he  retained  until  a.d.  85.  During  that  period,  he  not 
only  conquered  all  England,  but  the  south  of  Scotland  as  far  as 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  the  Firth  of  Forth.  He  carried  his 
victories  even  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  though  without 
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permanently  subjecting  the  country  to  Borne.  His  adminiatniaaii 
of  Britain  was  lew  disturbed  by  insurrection  than  that  of  bis 
.predecessors;  for  by  the  prudence,  fairness,  and  justice  of  bis 
measures,  he  conciliated  the  Britons,  and  rendered  the  Bomaii 
dominion  endurable  by  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reign  of  Vespasian  was 
extremely  beneficial  to  the  Boman  world ;  and  though  he  ooia- 
mitted  some  acts  which  can  scarcely  be  excused,  still  his  condoel 
on  the  whole  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected  firom  a  mkr  at 
the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  been  first  manied  to  Fbfia 
DomitiUa,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  Titus,  Domitiaiiy  and 
Domitilla :  she  died  before  the  accession  of  her  husband,  who 
from  that  time  lived  in  a  marriage  of  conscience  with  Caesm,  a 
woman  of  low  birth,  but  good  character.  Towards  the  end  oi 
his  reign,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  his  life  by  A.  Gaeana 
and  Bprius  Marcellus,  but  it  was  discovered,  and  the  ringleadeis 
were  put  to  death.  Soon  afterwards,  Yeapasian  was  taken  ill  at 
his  vilk  near  Oatiliae,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  where  he 
used  to  spend  the  summer  season,  and  on  the  23rd  of  Jane, 
A.D.  79,  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Immediately  after  his  accestton,  Ve8pasian~iiad  conferred  the 
title  of  Caesar  upon  his  son  Titus,  whom  he  destined  to  became 
his  successor.  During  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  the  gown- 
ment  had  in  reality  been  in  the  hands  of  Titus;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  conducted  himself  created  considerable  appre- 
hensions, turning  public  opinion  much  against  him  for  the  many 
nets  of  cruelty  which  he  committed.  But  after  his  accession  a 
change  took  phice  in  his  character :  its  prevailing  features,  daring 
his  short  reign,  were  kindness  and  benevolence;  and  these 
features,  which  are  always  most  highly  prised  in  a  ruler,  secoied 
him  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  be  was 
called  "the  love  and  delight  of  mankind,"  (amor  ei ^deUeioe 
generis  humam).  This  attachment  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
people  had  reason  to  dread  his  brother  Domitian.  The  reign  of 
Titus,  though  short,  offered  him  ample  opportunity  for 
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hifl' kindly  disposition.  In  the  inonth  of  August;  a.©.  79,  there 
occurred  a  fearful  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  accompanied  by 
a  violent  earthquake,  dturing  which  three  towns  situated  on  the 
Bay  of  Naples  were  destroyed,  Herculaneum  and  Stabiae  being 
buried  under  streams  of  burning  lava,  and  Pompeii  under 
masses  of  ashes  which  were  thrown  out  by  the  volcano.  To 
relieve  the  unfortunate  people  who  had  escaped  from  the 
catastrophe,  but  had  lost  their  homes,  Titus  is  said  to  have  given 
away  ahnost  all  his  property.  Portions  of  these  towns,  especially 
of  Pompeii,  have  been  disentombed  in  modem  times,  and  are,  to 
us,  the  most  precious  repositories  of  ancient  art :  they  give  us  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  construction  of  ancient  houses  and  towns, 
and  into  the  domestic  life  of  the  ancients,  than  any  other  remains 
of  antiquity.  In  the  following  year,  an  immense  fire  broke  out 
at  Borne,  which  raged  for  three  days,  and  destroyed  the  best 
parts  of  the  city,  including  the  Campus  Martins  and  the  Capitoline 
temple ;  no  sooner  had  this  calamity  passed  away,  than  a  vehement 
pestilence  began  to  rage,  which  carried  off  numbers  of  people 
both  at  Home  and  in  Italy.  In  a.b.  81,  Titus  celebrated  the 
inauguration  of  the  Colosseum,  which  had  been  begun  by  his 
father,  and  of  the  magnificent  Thermae  which  he  himself  had 
built,  with  most  splendid  games  and  amusements.  After  these 
solemnities  he  went  to  the  country  of  the  Sabines ;  where,  on  the 
18th  of  September,  a.d.  81,  he  died  in  the  same  villa  in  which 
his  father  had  breathed  his  last.  Common  report  said  that  his 
death  had  been  caused  by  his  brother  Domitian;  and  all  the 
people  mourned  as  over  the  death  of  a  father.  As  far  as  foreign 
countries  are  concerned,  the  reign  of  Titus  was  perfectly  quiet ; 
<md,  with  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  calamities,  Eome 
^oyed  peace  and  comfort.  Agrioola  was  in  the  menu  time 
pursuing  his  victorious  career  in  Britain,  where  he  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  river  Tay,  and  fortified  the  frontiers  between  the  Clyde 
and  the  Forth. 

Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Domitian,  who  was  as 
Qnlike  him  as  possible :  he  is  said  to  have  made  several  attempts 
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to  Idll,  not  only  his  brother,  but  even  bis  fktber.     His  diarader 
had  become  manifest  during  the  short  period  between  his  father's 
proclamation  and  his  arrival  in  Italy ;  even  at  that  time  he  lived 
in  a  sort  of  eastern  harem,  in  which  he  gcatified  his  lusta.     His 
father,  who  knew  his  disposition,  kept  him  away  from  pnUic 
affairs  as  mnch  as  possible;  and  this  example  was  fdlowed  by 
Titus,  who,  however,  always  showed  him  great  eonfidenoe  and 
forbearance.    During  the  reign  of  his  two  predecessors,  Domitian 
occupied  himself  with  poetical  and  other  Uterary  compositionfl ; 
but  his  nature  was  not  ennobled  by  these  pursuits.     He  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  soldiers  on  the  day  of  his  brother's 
death ;  and  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign  things  went  on 
pretty  well,  for  his  conduct  was  a  sort  of  mixture  of  vice  and 
virtue :  he  kept  a  strict  superintendence  over  the  provinces,  and 
made  some  useful  legal  enactments.     He  forbade,  for  example, 
the  castration  of  male  children,  and  restricted  the  excessive 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  whereby  the  growth  of  corn  had  been 
neglected.     He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of 
justice ;  but  in  his  later  years  he  turned  this  very  practioe  into 
an  instrument  of  tyranny,  for  assisted  by  a  host  of  informers  he 
made  justice  an  instrument  of  the  most  brutal  cruelty  and  tyranny 
that  ever  disgraced  a  sovereign's  throne.     The  cause  of  this 
change  in  his  conduct,  independently  of  his  natural  bias  for  every 
thing  bad,  appears  to  have  been  his  boundless  ambition,  wounded 
pride,  jealousy  of  others,  and  a  fear  and  cowardice  whidi  were 
awakened  and  roused  by  the  foilure  of  his  nndertakings  and  by 
the  busy  zeal  of  denouncers.    In  order  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
soldiers  he  raised  their  pay,  while  the  good  will  of  the  populaoe 
was  secured  by  games  and  donations ;  but  to  obtain  the  means 
necessary  for  these  things  he  had  recourse  to  confiscations,  and 
wealthy  persons  were  denounced  as  g^ty  of  high  treason  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  the  emperor  might  become  possessed  of 
their  property. 

In  A.D.  84,  Domitian  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Chatti,  which  seems  to  have  been  crowned  with  aome  success, 
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since  he  oonstruoted  the  frontier  wall  between  the  free  Grermans 
and  tho^  subject  to  Borne.  Upon  this  he  celebrated  a  triumph, 
and  assdmed  the  name  of  Germanicus,  which  appears  on  some  of 
bis  coins.  In  the  same  year,  Agrioola,  at  the  foot  of  the  Gram* 
pians  (Mona  GrampiM)  gained  a  glorious  victory  over  the  Cale- 
donians, who  were  commanded  by  their  chief  Gblgacns :  he  also 
sent  out  an  exploring  expedition  to  examine  the  yet  nnknown 
coasts  of  Scotland ;  but  when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  subduing 
the  whole  country,  he  was  recalled  by  Domitian,  whose  jealousy 
could  not  bear  to  see  his  success.  Agricola  returned  to  Borne, 
and  spent  the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  in  retirement,  in 
order  Ihat  he  might  not  attract  the  tyrant's  attention. 

In  A.D,  86,  the  warlike  nation  of  the  Dacians,  under  their  king 

Decebalus,  crossed  over  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 

defeated  Ap.  Sabinus,  the  legate  of  Moesia.    Domitian  himself 

took  the  field  against  the  enemy,  but  he  left  the  real  management 

of  the  war  to  his  legates,  while  he,  reposing  withid  a  neighbouring 

town  in  Moesia,  ascribed  all  the  victories  to  himself,  and  the 

reverses  to  his  generals.     On  the  whole,  the  Bomans  were 

unsuccessful  against  the  enemy.     The  Quadi  and  Marcomanni, 

who  were  bound  by  treaties  to  support  the  Bomans,  having 

refused  to  do  so,  Domitian  in  a.b.  90,  marched  against  them ; 

but  he  was  defeated  by  them  also,  and  the  consequence  was  that 

he  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  humiliating  peace  with  Decebalus. 

Still,  on  his  return  to  Borne,  he  did  not  blush  to  celebrate  a 

triumph  over  the  Dacians,  and  to  assume  the  surname  of  Dadcus. 

In  the  following  year,  L.  Antonius,  the  commander  of  two  legions, 

in  Upper  Germany,  rose  against  Domitian:   the  insurrection 

might  have  been  fatal  had  not  the  storm  been  averted  by  a 

audden  overflow  of  the  Bhine,  which  prevented  the  German 

auxiliaries,  whom  Antonius  expected,  from  joining  him,  and  left 

the  rebel  an  easy  conquest  to  L.  Appius  Norbanus. 

Domitian  could  not  deceive  himself  by  the  vain  attempts  which 
he  made  to  deceive  others,  and  his  mortification  at  being 
defeated  by  the  Dacians  made  him  still  more  ferocious  and 
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npucious  tb«a  lie  Ktd  been  before :  he  ordered  himaelf  to  be 
<«1M  IxNTd  and  God  {Dowtimu  et  Dam),  and  to  be  wonhipped 
with  divitie  honoars.  The  senate,  in  its  abject  serrility,  oob- 
tkmned  the  noblest  and  worthiest  persons  to  death :  that 
Anilentts  Rusticus  was  killed  because  in  one  of  his  worics  he 
had  praised  Paetus  Thrasea  and  Herennius  Senedo  for  haTo^ 
mesitioiied  with  approbation  the  conduct  of  Helvidios 
\11  philosophers^  and  among  them  the  noble  Epictetna, 
rxpelled  frtun  Rome ;  and  the  Christians,  whose  number  was  then 
considerable  at  Rome,  and  who  counted  some  persons  of  high 
distinction  among  them,  woe  likewise  persecuted  and  morderad 
in  great  numbers.  The  times  were  so  fearful,  that  no  man 
ventured  to  eipress  his  real  thoughts,  having  always  to  dread 
stoma  secret  informer.  But  the  tyrant's  own  cruelty  and  ezeeaaes 
brought  about  hia  ruin.  He  had  reeolTed  to  put  to  deafli  his 
wife  DomiUa,  and  some  of  the  officers  of  tlis  court ;  but  th^ 
received  secret  inibrmation  of  his  intention,  and  foimed  a  ptot 
against  him.  The  conspirators  secured  a  fireedman,  who  was  to 
obtain  access  to  the  emperor's  bedroom,  and  there  to  present  a 
letter  to  him.  The  plan  succeeded,  and  while  Domitian  was 
reading  the  letter,  the  feeedman  plunged  a  dagger  into  hia  belly. 
A  violent  scuffle  ensued,  until  the  other  conspiraton  entered. 
The  tyrant  fell  after  receiving  seven  wounds,  on  the  ISth  of 
September,  a.d.  96.  The  senate  soon  afterwards  passed  a  deene 
to  efface  his  name  from  all  public  monuments,  while  the  soldiery 
who  were  still  attached  to  him,  attempted  to  prodaim  him  as 
a  god. 
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CHAPTEB  XLVL 

M.  C00CBIU8   NS31VA— M.  ULPIUS  TKAJAKUS — P.  ABLIUS  HADRTANUfi. 

UiTHJSBTO  the  emperors  had  always  been  Romans,  or  at  least 
natives  of  Italy,  but  after  the  time  of  Domitian  we  frequently 
find  foreigners,  as  Spaniards,  Slyrians,  Pannonians,  and  even 
Africans  and  Orimtals  clothed  with  the  imperial  purple.  After 
sutth  terrific  times  as  those  of  CaHgula,  Nero,  and  Domitian,  the 
Boman  world  must  have  yearned  for  better  days,  and  its  longing 
was  not  in  vain,  for  there  now  followed  a  series  of  five  rulers, 
whose  reigns  form  the  happiest  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Boman  empire. 

M.  Cocoeitts  Nerva,  a  venerable  senator  of  the  age  of  64,  was 
proGlaimed  emperor  by  the  people  and  soldiers  immediately  after 
ihe  murder  of  Domitian.  He  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Namia 
in  Umbria,  and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  classes.  The  praetorian 
guards  acquiesced  in  his  proclamation,  though  he  was  not  a  man 
to  their  taste.  Nerva,  who  for  this  reason  was  obliged  to  be 
very  cautious,  punished  <mly  a  few  of  those  who  had  made  them- 
sdives  notorious  under  his  predecessor.  He  stopped  the  trials  for 
high  treason,  recalled  many  persons  frt>m  exile,  and  diminished 
the  oppressive  taxes.  But  the  praetorians,  under  their  com- 
mander Oasperius  Aelianus,  began  to  mutiny,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  emperor  they  not  only  put  the  murderers  of  Domitian  to 
death,  but  compelled  him  publicly  to  express  hia  approval  of 
their  execution.  Nerva  felt  the  humiliation  keenly,  and  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  power,  adopted  M.  TJlpius  Tnjan,  a  man  of 
unblemished  character,  and  a  distinguished  general,  who  was 
then  commanding  the  legions  in  Lower  Germany.     Only  three 
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monilu  after  this  adoption,  Nerra  himaelf  died  of  a  few  on  the 
27th  of  Jamiary,  a.d.  98.  The  object  which  he  panued  in  "km 
short  reign  was  to  combine  two  most  opposite  things,  political 
freedom  and  the  sovereign  power  d  the  monardi.  His  cave 
was  also  directed  towards  raising  the  popnlaoe  from  the  deigia- 
dation  in  which  they  were  living,  for  which  pmpose  he  pnroliaaed 
and  distributed  lands  among  the  poor. 

Trajan  was  the  first  Boman  emperor  who  was  not  a  native  of 
Italy,  having  been  bom  in  the  Spanish  town  of  Italica,  oo 
the  Gnadalqoivir,  not  hr  from  Seville.  After  his  adopticMi,  he 
quietly  entered  upon  his  new  dignity  at  Cologne,  and  then  set 
out  for  Borne.  When  he  entered  the  city  on  foot,  in  a.d.  99, 
with  a  small  retinne,  he  was  received  with  enthusiastic  apfdanae, 
for  his  noble  figure,  his  kindliness,  and  eondesoension,  at  onee 
gained  him  the  affection  of  the  peo^  The  very  first  year  of 
his  reign  was  marked  by  noble  acts :  after  taking  possesaion  of 
the  sovereign  power,  he  punished  the  principal  denouncers,  and 
banished  many  of  them  to  the  barren  islands  round  Italy.  The 
most  turbulent  among  the  praetorians  were  Ukewise  taken  to 
account.  By  these  and  similar  measures,  he  strei^hened  and 
secured  his  power.  The  same  year  is  also  marked  by  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  effort  towards  a  public  jystem  of  educa- 
tion at  Bome;  this  was  the  establishment  by  Titgan  of  an 
institution,  out  of  the  funds  of  which  freebom,  but  poor  boTs 
and  girls,  were  to  be  educated.  Tn^jan,  in  all  his  actions, 
appears  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  ablest  rulers  that  Bome  ever 
possessed :  although  he  was  not  free  from  weaknesses,  still  he 
deserves  the  name  of  the  Best,  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors ; 
and  for  more  than  two  centuries  after  his  death,  the  senate  used 
to  hold  him  up,  to  the  newly-elected  emperors,  as  a  model  of 
goodness.  He  possessed  and  practised  all  the  virtues  which 
adorn  a  ruler,  a  general,  and  a  man:  he  was  great  in  hii 
designs,  and  persevering  in  their  execution ;  skilful  in  the  ait 
of  war,  fair  in  the  administration  of  justice,  simple  and  unas- 
suming in  his  manners,  affable  to  every  citisen,  and  a  faithfd 
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friend :  he  was  eqiaia%  anzious  for  the  welfare  of  the  provinces 
and  kx  that  of  Italy ;  eoonomioal  in  his  private  life,  bnt  liberal 
and  generous  in  all  matters  calcndated  for  public  use  or  ornament. 
A  man  with  snch  virtues  may  fairly  daim  ova  indulgence  for 
certain  weaknesses  whidi  are  censured  in  him  by  Boman 
historians.  In  his  reign,  Bome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces,  were 
adorned  with  magnificent  buildings,  bridges,  roads,  and  useful 
institutions,  such  as  the  Ulpian  library  at  Bome  (Biiliotheea 
Ulpid),  The  senate  was  allowed  to  conduct  its  deliberations 
with  perfect  freedom,  the  people  again  assembled  in  their 
oomitia,  and  the  magistrates  were  unshackled  in  the  disdiarge 
of  their  duties.  Tngan  himself  submitted  to  the  laws  like  any 
other  citizen,  but  at  the  same  time  he  understood  the  art  of 
governing  a  nation  better  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  was 
married  to  Plotina,  a  woman  of  high  character,  but  he  had  no 
children  by  her.  She,  and  his  own  sister  Marcina,  are  among 
the  moat  estimable  women  in  Eoman  history:  the  great  im- 
provement which,  from  that  time  forward,  is  perceptible  in  the 
oGinduot  of  Boman  ladies  of  rankj  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of 
their  example  and  of  the  influence  they  exercised. 

Trajan,  who  before  his  accession  had  distinguished  himself  as 
a  general,  now  directed  his  attention  principally  to  war  and  great 
architectural  works.  His  flrst  war  was  that  against  the  Dadans^ 
for  he  deeply  felt  the  disgrace  of  paying  them  the  tribute  with 
which  Domitian  had  purchased  peace.  Tri^an  accordingly  refused 
to  pay  it :  and  at  the  end  of  a.d.  100  marched  with  an  army  of 
60,000  men  into  the  country  of  the  Dadans,  who  were  still 
governed  by  their  warlike  prince  Decebafais.  Trajan  took  his 
capital  of  Zarmizegetbusa,  and  after  having  defeated  the  king  in 
several  battles,  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace,  whidi  was 
granted  to  him  in  a.d.  102,  on  condition  of  his  giving  up  a  part 
of  his  territory.  The  emperor  then  returned  to  Bome,  and 
obtained  from  the  senate  the  surname  of  Badcus.  But  in  a.b. 
104  the  Padans  again-  rose  against  the  Bomans :  to  facilitate 
his  operations  against  them,  Tngan  caused  a  stone  bridge  to  be 
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oonstmoted  acroM  the  Danube,  in  the  neigliboiiziiood  of  tk 
modem  town  of  AmetE»  in  Hungazy ;  and  in  tlie  faSUnring  jar 
he  marched  into  Dada.  Deoebalus  was  so  hard  preaaed  faj  the 
inTader  and  his  able  legates,  Ludos  Qnietiis,  and  HadnaB*  tksl 
in  despair  he  made  away  with  himself;  whereopon  Bam  (the 
modem  countries  of  Moldavia,  Wslladiia,  and  TransylraBia) 
constituted  a  Bomsn  proTinoe,  and  leceiTed  sereral 
colonies,  which  secured  the  dominion  and  spread  the 
and  dvilisation  of  Borne  among  the  barharians.  Tnyan  now 
celebrated  a  second  triumph  over  Dada,  and  caused  a  ooiiuBi  lo 
be  made  recording  his  victory,  and  representing  in  relief  Im 
exploits  in  Dada.  This  column,  the  celebrated  Golumna  Ttsfjaiia, 
was  about  160  feet  high,  and  was  erected,  in  a.d.  lli^  in  the 
fonun  built  by  Tngan,  and  is  still  one  of  the  moat  remaikaUB 
monuments  of  Rome. 

In  the  year  in  which  Dada  was  made  a  Boman  province,  Gor> 
nelius  Pahna,  the  legate  of  Syria,  subdued  the  whole  of  Arabia 
Petraea.  There  now  followed  a  few  yesn  dudng  whicb  the 
empire  eigqyed  profound  peace,  until  in  a.d.  114  the  Farthians 
again  began  to  threaten  the  eastern  frontier.  Choaroea,  thdr 
king,  expelled  Exodares  king  of  Armenia  from  his  dofloinioits, 
and  raised  his  own  brother  Partbamasuris  to  the  throne.  Whea 
the  emperor  arrived  in  Armenia  he  recdved  the  homage  of  the 
people,  and  made  Armenia  a  Boman  province.  Abgania,  king 
of  Osrhoene,  submitted  to  him ;  and  after  the  capture  of  the  town 
of  NinbiB,  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia  recognised  the  stqacnacy 
of  Bome.  Tnjan  spent  the  following  winter  at  Antiodi :  danng 
his  stay  there  that  dty  and  the  whole  of  Syria  were  shaken  hf. 
a  severe  earthquake.  Next  spring  he  crossed  the  Tigris,  auhdned 
Assyria,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Seleuda,  and  Gtesiphon,  the 
capital  of  the  Parthians,  who  seem  to  have  been  prevented  by 
internal  feuds  from  ofFering  a  resolute  resistance  to  the  invader. 
After  the  conquest  of  Purthia,  Tngan  sailed  with  a  fleet  down 
the  Tigris  into  the  ocean,  (the  Persian  Gulf,)  but  an  insurrection 
of  the  conquered  nations  obliged  him  to  return.     His  legates. 
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however,  enooeeded  in  repressing  the  revolt,  and  destroyed  the 
towns  of  Nisibis,  Edessa,  and  Seleuda.  Trajan  raised  Par- 
thamaspates  to  the  throne  of  Parthia.  In  the  spring  of  a.d.  117, 
^6  entered  the  southern  part  of  Arabia,  and  while  he  was 
besieging  the  town  of  Hatra  he  was  taken  ill :  intmsting  the 
^sondnct  of  the  war  to  Hadrian,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his 
eastern  expedition,  he  hastened  to  return  to  Bome ;  but  on  his 
way  thither  he  died  at  Selinns,  in  Cilicia,  on  the  (Hh  of  August, 
A.D.  117.  His  remains  were  afterwards  earned  to  Bome  in  a 
golden  urn,  and  deposited  in  his  own  forum  under  the  column 
recording  his  Dacian  victories. 

Tngan  seems  to  have  made  no  provision  for  determining  the 
sBCoession :  there  were  indeed  reports  that  he  had  intended  to 
make  Neratius  Priscus  his  successor,  or  that  in  his  iUness  he  had 
adopted  Hadrian ;  but  the  latter  report  seems  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Plotina^  who,  by  a  well-meant  forgery,  wished  to  make 
the  world  believe  that  her  husband  had  adopted  him.  For  this 
reason  she  concealed  the  death  of  Tnjan  for  a  few  days,  whereby 
aha  gained  time  to  communicate  with  Hadrian,  who  was  then 
with  his  army  at  Antiodi,  and  to  publish  the  false  document 
purporting  to  be  her  husband's  will,  with  some  appearance  of 
probability.  Hadrian  accordingly  entered  upon  the  government, 
ou  the  11th  of  August,  a.d.  117,  at  Antioch,  where  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor;^  and  the  Boman  senate,  to  which  he 
addressed  a  letter,  readily  recognised  him.  Hadrian  was 
deaoended  from  a  fiumly  of  Hadria,  in  Picenum :  his  iather  was 
married  to  an  aunt  of  Tngan,  who  was  appointed  one  of  Hadrian's 
guardians  on  his  father's  death.  Through  the  influence  of  Plotina, 
who  was  very  partial  to  him,  he  married  Julia  Sabina,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Trajan's  sister  Marcina,  from  which  time  he  daily 
rose  in  the  emperor's  favour. 

*  There  it  *  chronological  incon-  few  dayi,"  how  could  Hadriui  ha?o 

•istency  ia.  our  authorilies  on  these  heon  proclaimed*  emperor  at  Antioch, 

tnmtaetiont ;    for  if  Trajan  died  at  nearly  800  milea  from  Selinua,  on  the 

Selinua  on  the  9\h  of  August,  and  11th  of  August? 
Plotina  concealed  his   death   **  for  a 
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On  his  aceeeaion,  the  Eoman  empire  was  in  a  perfloiu  oondi* 
tion :  the  Parthians,  who  had  just  been  conquered  by  TVcjm* 
revolted,  and  were  successful  in  several  engagements;  Mowim 
was  harassed  by  an  invasion  of  the  Sarmatae  and  fiox<ifaaii; 
other  provinces  also  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection.     HadriiA 
now  showed  lus.wisdom  by  giving  up  the  recent  oonqneaAein  the 
east,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  or  at  least  extremely 
difficult  to  maintain.     He  accordingly  renounced  all  the  conquests 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  restored  Assyria  and  Miesopotamia  to  the 
Paithians,  and  recognised  Chosroes  as  their  king :  Parthamaspotee 
was  indemnified  by  a  small  neighbouring  principality,  and  AnneiiiA 
restored  to  the  rank  of  an  independent -kingdom.     Having  thna 
settled  the  affairs  of  the  east,  Hadrian,  iu  A.D.  118,  retanied  to 
Bome,  whence  he  shortly  afterwards  set  out  with  his  army  for 
Moesia.    Here  again  his  object  was  not  conquest,  but  merely  to 
secure  theBoman  possessions ;  he  aooordingly  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Boxolani,  for  which  he  had  probably  to  pay  a  heavy 
sum.    As  he  was  proceeding  against  the  Sarmatae,  he  received 
intdligenoe  of  a  oonspirai^  which  had  been  formed  by  his  per- 
sonal enemies,  Nigrinus,  Lucius  duietus,  Palma,  Gelsiis,  and 
other  persons  of  high  rank.    After  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  the 
four  leaders  weore  put  to  death  by  command  of  the  emperor 
himself,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  though  he  earnestly 
!  denied  the  fact.    The  bdief  that  he  had  ordered  their  executxm 

roused  public  feeUng  against  him,  and,  apprehending  an  outbreak 

at  Bome,  he  left  the  command  of  the  armies  in  Pannonia  and 

Dacia  in  the  hands  of  Marchis  Turbo,  one  of  his  generals,  who 

^  had  just  suppressed  a  rebellion  in  Mauritania,  and  himsdf 

retmned  to  Italy,  where  he  endeavoured  to  obliterate  the  pre* 
vailing  suspicion  by  liberal  donations,  games,  and  gladiatoiial 
exhibitions.  One  act,  which  was  sure  to  win  him  the  favour  of 
the  people,  was  his  cancelling  an  enormous  sum  of  money  due  ta 
the  state  as  taxes,  namely,  all  the  arrears  of  the  last  fifteen  yean. 
He  further  courted  the  favour  of  the  senate,  and  promised  new 
to  punish  a  senator  without  its  sanction :  at  the  same  time  he 
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fomid  it  adTiaaUe  to  xemoTe  his  fonner  friends  from  their  office 
of  prefects  of  the  preetorians.  He  divided  Italy  into  four  regions, 
for  the  purpose  of.  better  juriadicti<^n,  a  consular  being  placed  at 
the  head  of  esuck  region ;  the  offices  in.  the  palace,  the  army,  and 
the  administration  of  the  state  were  regalated  according  to  a 
•near  system,  whidi,  on  the  whole,  remained  unchanged  until  the 
time  ofOonstantine  the  Qreat. 

The  war  against  theSannataewas  in  the  mean  time  continued 
by  hie  iegatea,  and  seems  iahare  lasted  for  several  years.  In 
A.D.  119  he  began  his  memorable  journey  through  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  his  empire,  many  of  which  he  traversed  on  foot.  It 
waa.  undertdcen  from  a  desire-  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects  by  personal  inspection  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sdmi* 
nistration.  waa  carried  on,  and  to  remedy  evils  wherever  they 
existed ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  own  curiosity, 
and  a  singular  restlessness  of  mind,  also  had  a  share  in  deter^^ 
mining  him  to  enter  upon  the  undertaking.  These  travels 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  He  first  visited  Oaal  and 
Germany,  whence  he  proceeded,  in  a.d.  11^1,  to  Britain.  There 
he  secured  the  northern  part  of  England  against  the  invasions  of 
the  Soots,  by  a  wail  80,000  paces  in  length,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway.  Bemains  of  this  wall  are 
known  to  this  day,  under  the  name  of  the  Ficts'  wall.  On  his 
return  to  Gaul  he  adorned  the  town  of  Nemausus  (Nismes)  with 
splendid  buildings,  and  then  went  to  Spain,  where  he  spent  the 
winter.  In  a-d.  182,  he  returned  to  Eome,  but  soon  afterwards 
set  but  for  Aohaia,  and  the  provinces  of  the  east.  At  Athens  he 
appears  to  have  remained  for  three  years  :  it  was  his  favourite 
place,  and  he  honoured  it  above  all  other  cities  in  the  empire. 
After  a  visit  to  Sicily  he  again  returned  to  Eome.  In  a.d.  129, 
he  visited  Africa,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  east :  he  again 
made  a  long  stay  at  Athens,  to  see  the  completion  of  the 
numerous  and  magnificent  buildings  which  had  been  commenced 
during  his  fonner  visit.  During  his  progress  in  Asia,  he  examined 
with  great  strictness  into  the  conduct  of  the  governors  of  the 
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provinoes,  and  did  all  he  could  to  conciliate  the  prinoea  of  te 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  From  Asia  he  proceeded  througli  Syna 
into  Egypt,  where  he  restored  the  tomb  of  Pomp^  with  gnal 
splendonr.  Daring  his  stay  in  Egypt,  his  faTomite,  Antuwoiba 
Bithynian  youth,  for  whom  he  entertained  an  nnnatnial  afiedaoi^ 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile  :  his  death  was  the  cause  of  deep  aid 
lasting  grief  to  Hadrian.  Erom  Egypt  he  TBtomed  to  Bobm^ 
where,  in  a.d.  131,  he  promulgated  a  collection  of  laws,  onder 
jbhe  title  of  JSdiohtm  Perptimun^  which  had  been  drawn  iq>  faj  tke 
jurist  Salvius  Julianus. 

Not  bng  after  the  emperor'a  return  to  Borne  a  fonnidahle 
insurrection  broke  out  among  the  Jews  living  in  Syria.  A  colony 
named  Aelia  Capitolina  had  been  estaUiahed  on  tiie  aite  of 
Jerusalem,  and  pagan  worship  had  been  introduced  there;  Hadrin, 
moreover,  had  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  Jews  to  practise  the 
right  of  circumcision.    These  things  were  more  than  the  Jews 
could  bear,  and,  under  their  leader,  Barcodiab,  thej  rose  in 
with  the  most  desperate  fury.    The  war  which  lasted  for 
years,  and  in  which  580,000  Jews  are  said  to  have  perilled, 
not  brought  to  a  close  until  Julius  Sevens  came  over  froaa 
Britain,  and  finally  succeeded  in  paralysing  or  annihilating  tiie 
Jews,  who  were  thenceforth  forbidden  to  live  at  Jerusalem,  or  ia 
its  immediate  vicinity.    Numbws  of  them  were  sold  into  alavay, 
and  the  great  dispersion  of  the  nation  dates  from  thia 
After  the  Jewish  war,  another  threatened  to  break  out  in  the 
with  the  Albanians ;  but  Hadrian  averted  the  danger  by  seadii^ 
rich  presents  to  them,  and  to  Pharasmanes,  king  of  the  Ibemna, 
who  had  stirred  them  up,  and  whose  feelings  woe  hy  this 
means  so  changed  that  he  even  paid  a  visit  to  Hadrian  at  Bone. 

After  returning  from  his  travels  Hadrian  lived  until  hia  death, 
partly  at  Home  and  partly  at  Tibur,  where  he  built  a  magnifieeat 
villa  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  even  its  ruins  occupy  the  apaoe  of 
a  considerable  town.  The  many  fatigues  and  hardahipa  he  had 
undergone  had  so  impaired  his  health,  that  in  a.d.  1S6  he  was 
seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  which  proved  to  be  dropsy,  and 
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thia  led  him  to  thiuk  of  a  successor.  Having  himself  no  children, 
he  adopted,  under  the  name  of  L.  Aelius  Verus,  L.  Ceionius 
Commodus,  a  noble  and  handsome  youth,  but  of  an  effeminate 
character:  the  young  man,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  of 
that  assistance  to  the  emperor  which  had  been  expected ;  and 
being  of  a  weakly  constitution,  he  died  on  the  'first  day  of  the 
year  a.d.  188.  Hadrian  now  adopted  Arhus  Antoninus  (after- 
wards the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius)  and  presented  him  to  the 
senators,  assembled  around  his  bed,  as  his  successor:  at  the 
same  time  he  obliged  Antoninus  to  adopt  the  sons  of  Aelius 
Verus,  L.  Commodus  Yerus,  and  M.  Annius  Verus  (afterwards 
the  emperor  M.  Aurelius).  These  arrangements,  however,  did 
not  restore  peace  to  his  mind.  Some  of  Ids  most  worthy  Mends, 
who  had  opposed  the  adoption  of  L.  Aelius  Yerus,  were  put  to 
death ;  his  illness  made  hi^i  daily  more  suspicious  and  cruel : 
many  persons  of  rank  were  executed ;  and  many  more  would 
have  fallen  victims,  had  it  not  been  for  the  precautions  taken  by 
Antoninus.  At  last,  when  Hadrian  found  that  his  illness  was 
incurable,  he  requested  a  slave  to  run  him  through  with  a  sword: 
this,  however,  was  prevented  by  Antoninus.  He  made  several 
more  attempts  to  commit  suicide,  but  without  success.  At 
length  he  was  removed  to  Baiae,  where  he  hoped  to  find  at  least 
some  relief,  but  he  soon  afterwards  died  on  the  10th  of  July, 
A.D.  138,  at  the  age  df  sixty-three.  He  was  buried  in  the  villa 
of  Cicero,  near  Puteoli.  The  senate,  indignant  at  the  many  acts 
of  cruelty  which  Hadrian  had  committed  during  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life,  wished  to  annul  his  enactments,  and  refused 
him  the  customary  divine  honours;  but  Antoninus  prevailed 
upon  them  to  be  lenient  towards  him,  on  the  ground  that,  during 
his  illness,  he  had  not  been  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental 
faculties ;  from  this  act  of  filial  kindness  towards  Ids  adopted 
father,  Antoninus  derived  the  surname  of  Pius. 

The  reign  of  Hadrian  formed,  on  the  whole,  a  veiy  peaceful 
and  happy  period.  His  policy  was  not  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  empire,  but  to  secure  the  old  provinces,  and  to  promote 
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their  welfare  by  a  fair  and  just  administratioii.  But  as  hk 
presents  and  kindness  to  the  barbarians  might  hart  been  iocol^ 
ficient  to  ward  off  their  attacks,  he  ahrays  kept  his  armies  in 
most  excellent  condition.  He  was  the  first  Boman  emperor  who 
seems  to  hare  understood  his  real  position  as  monavch  of  the 
Boman  empire,  which,  under  him,  became  more  ecmadiciated 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  He  formed  for  himself  n  oouocfl 
{consiiiorium  prmeipis)  with  a  reg^ar  organiaatioii,  which 
gradually  deprived  the  senate  of  its  jurisdiction.  Its  preaidesi 
was  always  a  jurist,  who  may,  thecefore,  be  looked  upon  as  a 
minister  of  justice.  Jurisprudence  made  great  progress  in  bis 
reign,  and  the  Bdichtm  perpetimm,  which  he  promulgated,  forms 
an  era  in  the  history  of  Boman  law.  Hadrian  was  a  palnm  and 
practical  lover  of  art  and  literature :  he  was  veiy  ambilkms  of 
praise,  and  was  anxious  to  make  as  many  friends  as  possihle  ; 
but  he  had  the  weakness  to  believe  that  he  exeelled  them  all, 
and  in  eveiything,  which  often  rendered  him  troublesome  and 
unbearable. 
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CHAPTEE  XLVn. 

ANTONINUS  PIUS— M.  AUREUUS — L.  COMllODUS  ANTONINUS. 

Amtokinus  Pius  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Nemausus, 
in  Gaul,  but  ho  mmself  was  born  at  LanuTium,  on  the  19  th  of 
September,  a.d.  86.  His  adoption  by  Hadrian  was  owing 
solely  to  his  virtue  and  merits ;  for  he  had  distinguished  himseli 
in  the  adminiatration  of  Afiia  by  surpassing  wisdom  and  mildness, 
and  had  shown  the  same  qualities  in  his  management  of  one  of 
the  four  regions  of  Italy.  From  a.d.  138  to  a.d.  161,  during 
the  reign  of  this  prince,  who,  of  all  the  emperors,  was  the  most 
▼irtuous,  and  one  of  the  noblest  beings  that  ever  lived,  the 
empire  eigoyed  such  peace  as  had  never  before  fallen  to  its 
share :  owing  to  the  almost  total  suspension  of  wars,  crimes,  and 
violence,  the  histoiy  of  his  reign  is  nearly  a  blank.  All  the 
thoughts  and  energies  of  this  wise  and  amiable  ruler  were 
directed  towards  one  object, — ^the  happiness  of  his  people.  The 
informers  disappeared  entirely,  and  confiscations  are  scarcely 
heard  of :  his  simple  habits,  his  oourte^  to  every  one,  the  patient 
attention  with  which  he  listened  to  everything  that  was  brought 
hefore  him,  and  his  impartiality  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
secured  to  him  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  provincials  ifo  less 
than  of  the  Bomans.  Good  governors  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  their  provinces  for  many  years,  and  the  farmers  of  the  public 
revenue  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  extortions.  Whenever 
a  calamity  happened  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  Antoninus 
afforded  relief  to  the  sufferers  with  unsparing  hberality :  such 
was  the  case  when  Asia  and  Phodes  were  devastated  by  an 
earthquake,  and  in  a.]>.  153,  when  Narbonne,  Antioch,  and 
Carthage  were  partially  destroyed  by  conflagrations. 
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In  bis  foreigpd  policy  Antoninus  strictly  adhered  to  the  princtj^ 
of  his  predecessor,  for  no  attempt  was  made  to  increaBe  tfe 
extent  of  the  empire ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  rebellions  witbia 
and  aggressions  from  without  were  promptly  cmsbed,  either  by 
persuasion  or  by  armed  demonstrations.     Hence  the  moTemenU 
of  the  Germans,  Dadans,  Mauritanians,  Greeks,  and  Egypdans, 
produced  no  effect  on  the  empire :  the  only  commotion  of  sny 
consequence  occurred  in  Britain,  which  was  repeatedly  inTsded 
by  the  Brigantes;    but  there  the  legate  LoUios  Urfaicna,   in 
A.D.  141,  defeated  the  enemy,  and  formed  a  rampart  of  Uuf, 
somewhat  beyond  the  line  along  which  Agrioola  had  coostraetod 
his  wall,  to  stop  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians.    The  renown  of 
the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  Antoninus  spread  throughout  the 
world,  and  embassies  came  to  him  from  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  east  to  seek  his  alliance  and  friendship:  the  Parthians 
abandoned  an  attempt  upon  Armenia  merely  in  consequence  of 
his  remonstrances ;  the  Scythians  submitted  their  disputes  to  his 
arbitration ;  and  the  barbarians  on  the  Upper  Danube  Aeeai»eJ 
a  king  from  his  hands. 

He  devoted  equal  care  to  the  physical  andintellectnal  improve- 
ment of  his  people :  the  interests  of  education  and  literatore  were 
promoted  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  by  the -honours  and  distine- 
tions  conferred  upon  rhetoricians  and  philosophers,  who,  without 
any  reference  to  sect  or  school,  were  everywhere  appointed  to 
teach  publicly,  and  received  annual  salaries  of  600  sesterces.  In 
A.D.  141,  he  founded  an  institution  for  the  education  of  poor 
orphan  girls,  whom  he  styled  pueUas  aUmetUanae  JPnutmUmmtt 
in  honour  of  his  wife  Faustina,  who  had  died  in  that  year. 

In  private  life  Antoninus  was  equally  distinguished :  be  lived 
as  a  private  citizen,  accessible  to  all,  like  a  father  to  his  children : 
he  took  no  notice  of  the  irregularities  of  his  wife,  wbieh,  to  a 
certain  extent,  must  have  been  known  to  him,  and  after  her 
death  loaded  her  memory  with  honours.  The  peace  of  his  roga, 
his  own  fervent  piety  and  scrupulous  observance  of  religioni 
rites,  gained  for  him,  among  his  contempoiariesy  ^e  rqputation 
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of  a  second  Niima.  The  first  Apology  for  the  Christian  religion, 
addressed  to  him  by  Justin  the  Martyr,  procured  protection  and 
toleration  for  the  Cluristians,  who  then  existed  in  large  numbers, 
both  at  Eome  and  in  the  provinces.  After  his  accession, 
Antoninus  never. appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies  :  he  refused 
also  to  travel  through  the  provinces,  that  they  might  not  be 
bnrthenea  with  the  expense  of  maintaining  his  court.  He  was 
fond  of  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  and  his  excursions  were 
limited  to  his  villas  in  Campania.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  March, 
A.P.  161,  in  his  villa  at  Lorium,  at  the  age  of  75. 

The  long  peace  of  his  reign,  though  beneficial  in  many  respects, 
greatly  increased  the  indolence  and  effeminacy  of  the  Bomans : 
the  legions  also,  stationed  in  their  camps,  and  spending  their  time 
in  idleness,  lost  their  warlike  spirit,  without  which  the  empire 
eould  not  be  safe  for  any  length  of  time.  By  his  wife  Faustina 
he  had  two  daughters  and  two  sons:  one  of  the  daughters, 
Faustina,  was  married,  in  a.b.  145,  to  M.  Aurelius;  his  two 
sons  appear  to  have  died  long  before  their  father;  so  that, 
according  to  the  established  order,  Antoninus  was  succeeded  by 
his  adopted  son,  M.  Aurelius. 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  commonly  called  the  Philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Borne,  in  a.i>.  121.  He  had  shown,  irom  his  childhood, 
an  extreme  love  of  truth,  and  thirst  for  knowledge :  his  education 
had  been  conducted  with  the  greatest  care  by  the  celebrated 
rhetoricians,  Herodes  Atticua  and  Cornelius  Fronto,  and  by  the 
stoic  philosophers,  Junius  Busticus  and  ApoUonius.  During 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  he  had  been  the  constant  companion 
and  adviser  of  that  noble-minded  man,  and  the  most  perfect 
harmony  existed  between  them  until  the  death  of  Antoninus. 
In  March,  a.d.  161,  he  undertook  the  government  of  the  empire, 
and  at  once  admitted  his  adopted  brother,  Ceionius  Commodus, 
or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  L.  Verus,  who  was  eight  years 
younger  than  himself,  to  a  full  participation  in  the  sovereign 
power.  This  anrangement,  a  pure  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of 
M.  Aurelius,  was  intended  to  be  of  advantage,  not  only  to  the 
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monarch  himself,  but  to  the  whole  empire ;  for  M.  Aureliiis  was 
of  a  weakly  constitution,  and  took  more  delight  in  philosophical 
and  literaiy  pursuits  than  in  war ;  while  L.  Yerus  was  yaangf 
actiye,  and  skilled  in  all  manly  exercises,  though  he  was  addicted 
to  debauchery  and  to  the  indulgence  of  voluptuous  propensities, 
which  he  had  hitherto  carefully  concealed. 

Storms  had  long  been  gathering  on  two  parts  of  the  Bomaa 
frontier,  in  the  east  and  north.  The  former  broke  out  first :  the 
Parthian  king,  Yologeses  m.,  who  had  been  restrained  by  the 
remonstrances  of  Antoninus  Pius,  now  began  a  smes  of  ravaging 
inroads  iuto  the  Boman  provinces,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  whole 
legion  at  Elegia.  L.  Yerus,  after  having  been  betrothed  to 
Ludlla  the  daughter  of  his  colleague,  accordingly  proceeded,  in 
A.D.  162,  with  an  army  to  Syria.  On  arriving  at  AntLOch,  he 
determined  to  remain  there,  and  to  kave  the  command  of  the 
armies  to  his  generals.  While  he  was  plunging  himself  ii^ 
luxuries  and  voluptuousness,  Avidius  Casaitts  compelled  the 
Parthians  to  retreat,  invaded  Mesopotamia,  destroyed  Seleuda, 
with  the  royal  palace  at  Ctesiphon,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
Babylon :  another  general  at  the  same  time  made  himself  master 
of  Armenia,  and  restored  the  legitimate  king,  Soaemua»  to  his 
throne.  Yologeses  was  compelled  to  condude  a  humiliatiBg 
peace,  and  to  give  up  Mesopotamia  to  his  oonquerora.  After  the 
conclusion  of  this  war,  in  a.d.  166,  L.  Yerus,  aooompanied  by  a 
host  of  actors  returned  to  Borne,  and  celebrated  a  trinmpht 
which  was  soon  followed  by  the  outbreak  of  a  fearful  pestilence^ 
during  which  the  celebrated  physician,  Claudius  Qalenus,  who 
had  come  to  Borne  from  Pergamua,  praetiied  his  art  with  great 
skiU. 

The  movements  which  were  going  on  in  the  nprth  were  more 
dangerous  than  those  which  took  place  in  the  east)  and  extended 
from  the  sources  of  the  Danube  to  the  Illyrian  border.  Nomhen 
of  barbarous  tribes,  including  the  Maroomanni,  Akni,  Jaiygei> 
Quadi,  Sarmatae,  and  many  others  were  in  motion,  and  both 
emperors  set  out  against  the  foe.    The  contest  which  uow  b^gm 
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was  continued  with  varying  success,  during  the  whole  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius,  whose  head  quarters  were  generally  in  Pannonia. 
The  barbarians,  overawed  by  the  power  displayed  by  the  Bomans 
sabmitted  and  sued  for  peace,  which  enabled  the  emperors,  in 
A.B.  169,  to  return  to  Eome ;  but  when  they  reached  Altinnm, 
in  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  L.  Verus  was  seized  with  apoplexy 
and  died.  The  only  good  that  can  be  said  of  him  is,  that  he  did 
not  thwart  the  wise  plans  of  his  colleague.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  M.  Aurelius  again  set  out  for  Germany,  and  pro- 
secuted the  war  against  the  Marcomanni  with  great  vigour  and 
extraordinary  efforts.  On  one  occasion,  a  fierce  battle  was  fought 
on  the  frozen  Danube ;  but  the  most  important  victory  was  that 
gained  by  the  emperor  over  the  Quadi,  in  a.d.  174  :  the  Bomans 
were  rescued  from  a  most  perilous  situation  by  a  sudden  storm ; 
and  this  signal  success  of  their  arms,  which  was  at  the  time 
attributed  to  the  interposition  of  Heaven,  seems  to  have  struck 
tenror  into  the  barbarians,  who  now  sought  and  obtained  peace 
on  condition  of  their  withdrawing  from  the  Danube.  The  em- 
peror was  prevented  from  following  up  this  victory  by  the  news 
of  an  insurrection  in  Syria,  which  threatened  to  become  very 
dangerous.  The  emptor's  wife  Faustina,  began  to  be  akrmed 
about  her  husband's  declining  health,  and  feared  least  the  govern- 
ment should  fall  into  the  hands  of  another  family,  since  her  own 
son,  Commodus,  who  was  born  in  a.p.  161,  was  yet  too  young 
to  succeed  his  father.  She  accordingly  desired  Avidius  Cassius, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  to  be  prepared  for  everything,  and  offered 
him  her  hand  and  the  throne  if  he  would  assist  in  the  execution 
of  her  schemes.  While  these  negotiations  were  going  on»  a  report 
reached  Syria  that  M.  Aurelius  had  died,  and  Avidius  Caasius 
forthwith  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  The  falseness 
of  the  report  soon  became  known ;  but  Caaaius,  thinking  his 
offence  beyond  forgiveness,  resolved  to  maintain  his  power,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  made  himself  master  of  all  Asia  on  this  side 
Mount  Taurus.  While  M.  Aurelius  was  making  preparations 
against  the  usurper,  Gassius  was  assassinated  by  a  centurion  of 
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his  own  army.  IL  Aurelhis,  howerer,  set  oat  for  the  east,  to 
restore  peMse  and  tranquiliity ;  and  his  conduct,  as  wtHl  after 
his  arrival  there  as  before,  cannot  but  excite  the  highest  admi* 
ration  of  erery  friend  of  humanity :  not  one  man  was  pot  to 
death  with  the  emperor's  consent ;  few  were  punished  at  all ;  and 
the  papers  of  Cassias  were  bnmt  without  being  read,  in  order  that 
no  further  disdosures  might  be  made.  During  this  expedition, 
Faustina,  who  accompanied  her  husband,  died  in  Cilicia,  perhaps 
by  her  own  act,  that  she  might  escape  the  panishment  she 
deserved. 

Having  paid  a  visit  to  Egypt  and  Athens,  M.  Aurelius,  after 
an  absence  of  eight  years,  returned  to  Borne,  in  a.d.  176,  and 
celebrated  a  triumph.  He  gave  to  every  citizen  a  donatioiL  of 
eight  gold  pieces,  made  his  son  Commodus  his  colleague  in  the 
sovereignty;  and  celebrated  the  nuptials  between  him  and 
Crispina.  No  sooner  were  these  solemnities  over,  than  a  fresh 
insurrection  of  the  Marcomanni  once  more  called  M.  Aurdins 
away  from  Borne.  In  the  month  of  August,  a.d.  177,  he 
accordingly  marched  with  Commodus  from  Bome,  whidi  he  was 
never  to  see  again.  His  campaigns  were  veiy  successful :  the 
Marcomanni,  Hermandori,  Ctuadi,  and  Sarmatae,  were  ronted 
one  after  another,  and  everything  seemed  to  indicate  that  they 
would  soon  be  finally  crushed.  But  the  shattered  constitution  of 
M.Aurelius  now  gave  way,  and  he  died  at  Vindobona  (Vteona) 
or  Sirmium,  on  the  17th  of  March,  ▲.d.  180,  at  the  age  of  fifty* 
nine;  not  without  a  suspicion  that  lus  son  Commodus  had 
accelerated  his  death. 

The  most  striking  features  in  the  character  of  M.  Auidiiis 
were  his  derotedness  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  affee- 
tionate  familiarity  which  he  kept  up  with  those  who  bad  in- 
structed him  in  his  early  Hfe.  No  monarch  was  ever  more  widely 
or  more  deeply  beloved  than  he;  it  was  thought  impious  for 
any  man  not  to  have  in  lus  house  some  picture  or  statue  of  the 
eftiperor.  His  whole  life  was  an  unbroken  practical  demonstra- 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophy  which  he  had  embraced. 
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He  was  severe  and  consdentious  towards  himself,  gentle  and 
merciful  towards  every  one  else.  We  still  possess  his  Meditations, 
a  work  which  would  do  hononr  to  any  man  in  any  age,  and  in 
which  he  is  ponrtrayed  with  all  his  amiable,  affectionate,  and 
benevolent  sentiments.  Although  he  personally  had  an  aversion 
to  war,  yet  he  firmly  and  manfnlly  undertook  the  command  of 
his  armies  whenever  the  safety  of  the  empire  required  it.  The 
veneration  which  the  people  entertained  for  him  was  so  great, 
that,  after  his  death,  it  was  believed  that  he  had  been  some  good 
'genius  sent  from  heaven  to  bless  mankind,  and  that  he  had  now 
returned  to  his  real  home.  There  is  only  one  thing  for  which 
he  seems  to  deserve  censure,  and  that  is,  his  siAictioning,  in  a.d. 
177,  a  cruel  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Gaul ;  this  conduct 
is  the  more  surprising,  as  it  was  contrary  both  to  his  own  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  and  to  the  example  set  him  by  his  predecessor. 
It  must  be  supposed  that,  in  this  instance,  he  was  guided  by  evil 
advisers,  for  many  of  the  philosophers  of  his  age  entertained 
■entiments  of  the  bitterest  intolerance  against  the  new  religion. 

His  unworthy  son,  M.  Commodus  Antoninus,  then  not  twenty 
years  old,  succeeded  his  father  as  a  matter  of  course.  His 
education  had  been  superintended  with  the  utmost  care  and 
vigilance,  and  conducted  by  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  time ;  but  all  their  teaching,  and  the  example  set  him 
by  his  father,  were  lost  upon  him ;  and  those  who  knew  him  well 
discovered  that  he  was,  at  an  early  age,  addicted  to  base  pleasures 
and  sensuality.  It  was  a  weakness  in  Aurelius  that  he  did  not 
adopt  some  one  of  his  generals,  and  make  him  his  successor. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Commodus  hastened 
to  make  peace  with  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  return  to  Eome,  and  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  capital  without  restraint.  The  love  and  veneration  entertained 
by  every  one  for  his  father,  were  transferred  to  him  like  an 
inheritance,  and  at  his  first  appearance  in  the  city,  as  emperor,  he 
was  greeted  with  the  most  enthusiastio  aoslamations.  For  a 
while  the  hopes  of  men  were  not  disappointed :  the  only  thing 
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they  miglit  liave  complained  of  was  Ids  layish  distxibation  of 
money  among  the  populace  and  Midlers.     But  a  dmnge  in  hk 
conduct  was  produced  in  a.d.  183,  by  a  conspiracy    formed 
against  him  by  his  own  sister,  Ludlla,  who  seems  to  liave  been 
jealous  of  the  rank  and  influence  of  her  brother's  wife,  Cii^iiiw. 
Her  scheme,  which  was  frustrated  by  the  rashness  of  the  aasasm 
who  aimed  the  deadly  blow,  all  at  once  awakened  the  slmnbering 
ferocity  of  Gommodus,  and  the  whole  of  his  remaining  life  is  an 
unintorupted  series   of  sanguinary  and  disgusting  ezoessea. 
Every  pretext  was  seized  for  indulging  in  the  most  savage  cmelty  : 
false  accusations,  vague  suspicions,  much  wealth,  high  birth, 
great  lesming,  or^  any  prominent  virtue,  were  sufficient  to  point 
out  and  doom  his  victims.      Nearly  all  the  friends  of  his  frlho*, 
and  others  who  had  risen  to  eminence  under  him,  were  put  to 
death.     The  cruel  and  detested  Perennis  was  made  commander 
of  the  praetorians,  and  to  him  were  left  all  the  cares  of  tha 
government,  while  the  tyrant  abandoned  himself  to  the  most 
shameless  and  brutal  debaucheries.      His  wife  Crispina  was 
convicted  of  adultery  and  exiled ;  and  Marcia,  a  woman  who  was 
well  disposed  towards  the  Christians,  became  his  concubine. 
l>uring  the  time  that  he  was  weltering  in  vice,  he  displayed  a 
most  contemptible  vanity  and  love  of  popular  applause,  whidi  he 
sought  to  gratify  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.     He  often 
danced,  sang,  played  the  charioteer  and  buflbon,  disguised  him* 
self  as  a  pedlar  or  horse-dealer,  and  officiated  as  a  priest  in  the 
foreign  superstitions  that  were  then  in  vogue  at  Rome ;   but  his 
greatest  ambition  was  to  display  his  skill  in  the  handling  of 
martial  weapons :  he  fought  as  a  gladiator  in  the  circus  more 
than  700  times,  and  slew  many  thousands  of  wild  beasts  and 
human  beings,  for  which  he  demanded  to  be  worshipped  as  a 
second  Hercules. 

In  A.B.  186,  the  legions  stationed  in  Britain  were  roused  by  tks 
tyrannical  severity  with  whidi  Perennis  treated  the  soldiers,  and 
an  embassy  of  150^  soldiers  was  despatr^ied  to  Rome  to  demand 
his  deposition  and  punishment.  Ck>nmiodus  was  obliged  toyidd, 
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but  he  gave  tlie  command  of  the  praetorians  to  a  Phrygian  freed- 
man,  Oleander,  who  was  even  more  cmel  and  ayaridous  than  his 
predecessor,  but  enjoyed  the  especial  favour  of  Commodus. 
Shortly  af^r  this,  while  all  Italy  was  suffering  from  plague  and 
famine,  the  city  populace,  during  the  Ciroensian  games  in  a.d. 
189,  rose  against  Oleander,  literally  tore  him  to  pieces,  and 
destroyed  his  whole  family.  During  these  scenes  Oommodus 
gratified  his  lusts  in  a  harem^  which  is  said  to  have  contained 
800  concubines,  and  butchered  the  best  of  the  senators  as  if  they 
had  been  wild  beasts.  But,  as  in  aU  similar  cases,  he  was 
iroridng  his  own  downfall.  Having  determined  to  put  to  death 
the  consuls  who  were  to  enter  on  their  office  on  the  first  of 
January  a.i>.  193,  he  intended  to  enter  the  senate-house  with  a 
band  of  gladiators  for  that  purpose.  His  mistress,  Marcia,  to 
whom  he  communicated  this  plan,  cautioned  him  against  its 
danger,  and  was  warmly  supported  by  Laetus,  the  prefect  of  the 
praetorians,  and  by  Edectus,  an  imperial  chamberlain.  Oommodus 
treated  their  advice  with  scorn  and  indignation,  and  withdrew  to 
his  apartment,  where,  as  usual,  he  drew  up  a  list  of  the  persons 
who  were  to  be  killed  the  next  day.  This  list  was  accidentally 
carried  by  one  of  his  dwarfs  to  Marda,  who,  seeing  her  own 
name  and  those  of  her  two  supporters  at  the  head  of  it,  at  once 
communicated  the  discovery  to  them.  No  time  was  to  be  lost : 
it  was  resolved  to  poison  him  that  evening ;  but  as  the  poison 
operated  slowly,  a  cdebrated  athlete,  Narcissus,  was  hired,  who 
strangled  the  tyrant  in  the  night  of  the  3l8t  of  December, 
A.D.  192.  When  his  death,  which  was  at  first  cautiously  at- 
tributed to  apoplexy,  became  known,  it  diffused  a  general  joy 
throughout  Bome,  except  among  the  praetorians,  upon  whom  he 
had  always  lavished  the  most  liberal  donations.  The  senate 
cursed  the  tyrant,  and  ordered  that  his  body,  like  that  of  a  vile 
malefactor,  should  be  dragged  through  the  streets  with  iron 
hooks  and  cast  into  the  Tiber ;  but  Pertinax,  who  had  been 
prodaimed  his  successor,  was  humane  enough  not  to  allow  it, 
and  the  body  was  interred  in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 
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During  the  whole  of  his  reign,  Commodus  had  not  tronhled 
himself  in  the  least  about  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  but  iu 
integrity  was  neyertheless  maintained  by  the  ybIouf  of  his  legates. 
Disturbances  had  broken  out  in  Britain,  where  the  CaJedoniaiis 
had  invaded  the  country  south  of  the  line  of  fortification,  defeated 
the  Soman  army,  and  spread  devastation  far  and  wide;  bat 
they  were  repelled  by  Ulpius  Maroellus,  who  drove  them  haA 
into  their  country,  and  brought  the  war  to  a  dose  in  a.d.  184. 
The  Frisians,  beyond  the  Bhine,  were  conquered  in  a.i>.  191. 
There  are  few  characters  in  history  which  inspire  so  iinmingM  a 
feeling  of  disgust  and  detestation  as  that  of  Commodus;  far 
while  he  possessed  all  the  qualities  that  can  disgrace  human 
nature,  his  whole  history  does  not  (Hsesent  a  single  tnoe  of  a 
generous  action  or  a  kindly  feeling. 
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CHAPTER  XLVni.   ' 

OONCLUDINO     REMABKS — OONDITTOlf     OF     THB     PBOPLB — LITERATURE    AND 
THE  ARTS  DURING  THB  FIRST  TWO  CENTURIES  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

Fbom  ibis  time  forward  the  praetorian  guards,  whose  presmnp- 
tion  and  arrogance  had  risen  to  the  highest  pitch  daring  the  reign 
of  Commodos,  exercised  a  most  irightful  military  despotism,  and 
the  l^ons  in  the  provinces  followed  their  example.  As  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  different  bodies  of  troops  did  not  agree 
among  themselves,  or  acted  independently  of  one  another  in 
the  proclamation  of  an  emperor,  we  find  examples  of  two,  three, 
or  fonr  emperors  being  proclaimed  at  once,  who  had  to  fight  for 
the  sovereignty  until  only  one  of  them  survived.  The  praeto- 
rians carried  their  disgraceful  conduct  so  far  that,  in  A..D.  198, 
they  literally  sold  the  sovereignty  toDidus  Salvius  Julian,  for  the 
payment  of  SO  sesterces  to  every  one  of  them ;  thus  realising 
the  prophecy  of  Jugurtha.  Great  men,  such  as  Diocletian  and 
Gonstantine,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  downfall  of  the  empire 
by  dividing  it  into  the  eastern  and  the  western  empire ;  but  it 
was  of  no  avail ;  and  in  a.d.  476,  the  Germans,  under  Odoaoer, 
established  their  dominion  in  Italy,  after  the  dethronement  of 
Romulus  Augustulus.  From  the  reign  of  Commodus  there  is 
nothing  but  an  irregular  succession  of  emperors,  who,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  distinguished  only  for  tyranny  and  baseness, 
or  impotence  and  weakness ;  nothing  but  a  perpetual  repetition 
of  civil  wars  and  murders  which  are  wearying  and  disgusting  to 
the  mind.  Civil  order,  military  discipline,  patriotism,  national 
spirit,  and  all  great  and  noble  feelings  disappear  from  the  Roman 
world ;  emperors  are  prodaimed  and  murdered,  both  at  Rome 
and  in  the  prorinoes,  at  the  mere  caprice  of  the  soldiers,    A 
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history  pTesenting  such  spectacles  at  erery.  step  contains  little  or 
nothing  to  elevate  or  ennoble  the  heart  and  mind  of  man»  aad 
ought  certainly  not  to  be  chosen  as  a  subject  for  youthful  miiids 
to  dwell  upon.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  full  and  satislactoiry 
information  upon  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fiiU  of  the  Bomaa 
empire  may  find  it  in  the  masterly  work  of  Gibbon. 

It  had  been  the  system  of  Augustus  to  preserve  rather  than  to 
enlarge  the  extent  of  the  empire :  his  attempts  to  conquer 
Arabia  and  Ethiopia  probably  arose  from  a  desire  to  fJEualitate 
and  increase  the  oommeroe  of  the  Bomans  with  the  fior  distant 
east ;  but  the  climate  did  not  allow  them  to  establish  themaeiTes 
permanently  in  those  countries.  His  arms  were  more  toooeaafiil 
in  the  north  of  Spain»  where  he  extended  his  dominion  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  in  the  country  south  of  the  Danube,  where 
the  Bomans  became  masters  of  Vindelida,  Baetia»  Noiicnni, 
Pannonia,  and  Moesia. 

The  wars  ag^st  the  Germans  were  undertaken  with  a  new 
rather  to  protect  Gaul  than  to  make  any  conquests  b^ond  the 
Bhine,  which  river  remained,  on  the  whole,  the  frontier  betwem 
the  Germans  and  Bomans.  The  conquest  of  Britain  had  com- 
menced under  Claudius,  and  was  carried  fiurtfaest  by  Agriook. 
In  the  reign  of  Tnjan  the  empire  acquired  its  greatest  extent; 
for,  on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  he  conquered  Dacia,  and  in  the 
east,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria :  part  of  Arabia  also  became 
subject  to  Bome ;  and  a  Aoman  fleet  was  stationed  in  the  Bed 
Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  sailing  to  India.  But  his  suooeaaor, 
Hadrian,  gave  up  all  these  conquests  with  the  exception  of 
Dada,  and  again  made  the  Euphrates  the  eastern  boundary.  The 
aggressions  in  the  north  and  east,  however,  still  oontimud ;  and 
the  Mauritanians,  or  Moors,  began  to  invade  Spain  as  early  as 
the  time  of  M.  Aurelius. 

The  monarchy  had  been  virtuaUy  established  by  Augustus, 
though  he  was  more  concerned  about  the  substance  than 
the  show  of  power  ;  but  his  successors,  who  were  not  under  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  the  same  caution,  were  not  satisfied 
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with  ihe  substance  of  monarohical  power,  they  also  assumed  its 
ouivard  form  and  appearance.  The  authority  of  the  senate 
sank  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  emperor,  and  the  despotism  of 
the  soldiers  increased ;  and  after  the  time  of  Hadrian,  when  the 
aorereign  settled  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  empire  with 
his  privy  council,  the  republican  publicity  of  aU  transactions 
oonoeming  the  state  ceased.  The  tyranny  of  some  of  the 
emperors  rose  to  an  incredible  pitch,  for  they  were  not  bound 
by  any  laws,  and  were  always  sure  of  the  support  of  the  populace 
and  soldiers,  provided  they  fed,  paid,  and  amused  them  liberally. 
This  led,  in  the  end,  to  the  dissolution  of  all  dvil  government, 
and  the  establishment  of  that  unbridled  military  despotism  which 
finally  rained  the  empire.  The  praetorians  supported  the  purple- 
dad  despots,  it  is  true ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  looked  upon 
them  as  their  own  creatures,  and  felt,  therefore,  no  scruples  in 
murdering  them,  or  selling  their  dignity.  The  succession  to  the 
empire  was  not  regulated  by  any  law ;  the  idea  of  an  hereditary 
monarchy  did  not  take  root  among  the  Romans  until  a  much 
later  time.  The  only  way  in  which  the  question  about  the  sue- 
cession  was  settled  was  for  the  actual  emperor,  by  adoption,  to 
point  out  the  man  by  whom  he  wished  to  be  succeeded ;  and  if 
the  latter  was  approved  of  by  the  soldiers,  the  recognition  by 
the  senate,  which  was  a  mere  formality,  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  senate  itself  scarcely  ever  ventured  to  raise  a  person 
to  the  imperial  dignity  who  had  not  been  previously  proclaimed 
by  the  soldiers. 

Laws  (leges)  passed  by  the  people  in  their  assembly  entirely 
disappear  after  the  reign  of  Augustus:  the  laws  mentioned 
after  that  time  are  ordinances  of  the  senate  (gemUueconsuUa), 
formed  on  the  proposal  or  by  the  order  of  the  emperor.  Added 
to  these  were  the  imperial  ordinances  or  constitutions  (eonttitU' 
ikmes  principis,  reecripta^  decreta,  numdata,  edieta),  which  at  first 
were  not  binding  as  general  laws,  but  came  to  be  so  in  the  course 
of  time.  The  edicts  of  the  praetors  lost  their  former  importance, 
•ince  those  magistrates  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  opinions 
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of  tlie  jarists,  who  gradually  became  great  authoritiea.  Hadrian 
ordered  the  principal  praetorian  edicts  to  be  ooliecied  into  ona 
body  (Udictum  perpetuian\  and  the  Boman  law  thaa  became 
reduced  to  a  regular  system.  The  emperor  himself  fanned  the 
highest  court  of  appeal ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  dedding  upon 
oases  of  appeal,  or  any  other  extraordinary  cases  that  might  be 
brought  before  him,  he  was  assisted  by  a  special  council,  whieh 
must  be  distinguished  from  his  state  conncQ :  such  at  least  waa 
the  case  with  Hadrian.  Offences  against  the  state  or  the  penon 
of  the  emperor  were  tried  by  the  senate,  which,  evmi  in  the  eaily 
period  of  the  empire,  had  degraded  itself  into  a  mete  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  ruler.  Civil  cases  continued  to  be  tried  at  Some 
by  the  praetors  and  the  prefects  of  the  dty,  assisted  by  a  number 
of  judges. 

Augustus,  who  was  well  aware  that  the  safety  of  the  monardiy 
dq[>ended,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  safety  <tf  the  ci^ital,  had 
made  some  excellent  police  reg^tions.  A  pxdect  of  the  eon- 
market  (jpraqfeetus  amumae)  superintended  the  stores  and  torn 
trade :  public  buildii\g8,  works  of  art,  streets,  aqueducts,  and 
the  cleansing  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  were  likewise  placed  under 
special  inspectors.  The  superintendence  of  the  public  games 
was  transferred  from  the  aediles  to  the  praetors,  and  the  sums 
reqmred  for  their  cebbration  were  fiinushed  from  the  pubiie 
treasury.  But  these  and  many  other  useful  regulations  eonld 
not  be  productive  of  much  permanent  good,  for  the  demoraliuh 
tion  went  on  increasing  ev^  day,  and  many  of  the  emperon 
themselves  publicly  defied  every  law  of  decency. 

Italian  agriculture,  which  had  received  its  death*blow  during 
the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  was  completely  crushed  by  the 
establishment  of  numerous  villas,  which,  with  their  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds,  baths,  ponds,  and  groves,  oft^  equalled  large 
towns  in  extent ;  and  most  of  the  remaining  districts  were  dianged 
into  pasture  land.  Manufactures  and  industry  could  not  thrive 
at  Bome  from  the  want  of  an  active  vnd  industrious  middle 
class ;  the  Bomans  being  either  enormously  wealthy,  or  living  in 
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algeot  poverty.  In  the  reign  of  tyrants,  the  popnLioe  were  never 
under  the  necessity  of  working,  or  gaining  their  living  by  honest 
labour ;  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  as  oil,  bread,  wine,  and 
meat,  were  kvishly  distributed  among  them  by  the  rulers,  at  the 
ezpenoe  either  of  the  public  treasury  or  of  their  private  purse. 
Sometimes  such  donations  were  a  remedy  for  momentaiy  suffering, 
but  they  contributed,  more  than  anything  else,  to  throw  the 
people  into  that  state  of  indifference  and  idleness  which  brought 
them  to  the  lowest  stage  of  degradation ;  and  no  emperor  seems 
to  have  been  able  to  conceive  the  idea  of  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  people  by  compelling  them  to  be  active  and  industrious. 
Such  a  populace  was  just  as  strong  a  support  of  despotism  as  the 
praetorian  guards ;  despots  consequently,  could  not  be  expected 
to  improve  its  condition.  All  trades  and  manufactures  in  the 
city  were  generally  in  the  hands  of  freedmen  and  foreigners ;  but 
the  wealthy  Bomans  had  usually  such  hosts  of  slaves,  of  every 
description,  that  all  their  wants  could  be  satisfied  at  -home 
without  their  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  ordinary 
tradesmen  of  the  dty.  The  gross  brutality  and  total  absence 
of  every  feding  of  humanity  in  the  population  of  Bome  are  shown 
most  strikingly  in  their  passionate  fondness  for  the  bloody  scenes 
of  the  circus :  the  sight  of  murder,  and  of  men  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  was  to  them  a  source  of  pleasure  and  delight ;  and  their 
cries  for  bread  were  often  mixed  with  shouts  demanding  murder- 
ous games.  Even  Titus  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  clamour  of 
the  people,  and  to  give  gladiatorial  games  for  several  days,  in 
which  thousands  of  unfortunate  gladiators  were  compelled  to 
destroy  one  another.  In  like  manner  Tngan,  after  his  Dadan 
victory,  had  to  amuse  the  populace  with  games  which  lasted 
108  days,  and  which,  in  the  number  of  gladiators  and  wild 
beasts  that  appeared  in  the  drcus,  surpassed  every  similar 
exhibition  seen  at  Bome.  All  imaginable  instruments  and 
artifices  of  sensuality,  voluptuousness,  and  debauchery,  were 
from  the  east  to  Italy;  and  the  city  of  Bome,  which 
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beoame  a  pkuse  of  rsaort  for  penons  of  all  nations,  waa  at  Uie 
same  tine  a  pool  of  oomiptaon  for  all.  It  ia  revolting  to  read 
of  the  shameless  crimee  and  profligaoies  which  prevailed  in  the 
days  of  a  Caligula,  a  Nero,  and  a  Domitian ;  and  we  should  torn 
away  from  the  history  of  Borne  in  disgust  and  despair,  were  it 
not  that,  now  and  then,  a  noble  being  passes  aoroes  the  eoene  to 
show  Uiat  virtue  had  not  altogether  forsaken  the  empire* 

The  commerce  of  the  Bomans  had  increased  in  proportion 
as  their  wants  were  multiplied.  All  the  countries  firom  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Euphratee  weoe  open  to  Boman  mer- 
chants, whose  traffic  was  fiunlitated  by  the  numerous  military 
roads  which  had  been  made  in  all  parts  of  the  empire :  Myos- 
hormus,  Diosourias  (Sebaatopolis),  Aleiandria,  Mawdlia,  Gades» 
Byeantium,  Antioch,  Fabnyra,  Sdeuoia,  and  the  isbttda  of 
Naxos,  Delos,  Cos,  and  Bihodes,  were  for  a  long  time  the  great 
marts  whenee  the  Bomans  imported  their  luxuries,  slaves,  and 
other  oommoditite. 

The  saying  of  the  GredoB,  that  the  language  of  men  is  like 
their  lives,  is  oonfirmed  by  the  history  of  Borne.  The  corrup- 
tion of  the  Latin  language  was  a  necessary  consequeaee  of  tlM 
altered  form  of  government,  and  of  tlie  languor  and  indoleaoe 
into  which  the  nation  sank.  The  cultivation  of  their  mother 
tongue  had  begun  to  be  neglected  in  the  early  part  of  the  empire, 
and  Greek  became  the  language  of  all  fashionahle  oirdes*  where 
the  education  of  diildren  was  oondacted  by  Greek  tutors  and 
governesses.  The  vast  number  of  slaves  and  foreigners  who 
came  to  Borne  from  all  parte  contributed  not  a  little  towaitk  this 
corruption ;  the  old  and  powerful  simplicity  of  the  language  dis- 
aj^ieared,  and  the  desire  to  speak  and  write  in  a  striking  and 
piquant  manner  produced  that  hollow  pomp  and  tinkling  of 
words  which  we  meet  with  as  early  as  the  time  of  Nero. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Boman  literature  had  readied  its 
highest  perfection,  but  its  decline  began  even  befcnre  his  death; 
for  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  put  an  end  to  all  free 
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publio  (Miory,  and  eloquence  was  thenceforth  cidtirated  only  in 
funeral  orations,  or  enoominms,  and  in  the  rhetorical  schools. 
"With  the  accession  of  Tiberins  the  flourishing  period  of  literature 
oame  to  its  dose;  the  corruption  of  taste  began ;  the  Oppression 
of  the  ruler  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  moral  depravity  of  the 
people  on  the  other,  crushed  aU  firee  developnient  of  intellectiud 
life,  which  the  establishment  of  libraries,  and  schools,  and  the 
appointment  of  sahiried  teachers,  were  unable  to  restore.  But 
while  intellectual  aetirity  decreased  at  Borne,  it  became  extended 
in  the  provinces,  which  now  began  to  participate  in  the  literature 
of  the  capital;  booksellers  are  motioned  at  Lyons  in  Qmd, 
and  they  undoubtedly  existed  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  west. 
The  depravation  of  taste,  both  in  regard  to  purity  of  diction  and 
to  the  manner  of  handling  a  subject,  may  be  seen  in  the  poems 
of  Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccns,  Silius  Italicus,  and  Papinius  Statins. 
whose  epics  aise  bonibastio  and  learned,  but  devoid  of  the  genuine 
spirit  of  poetry.  The  character  of  the  age  afforded  ampte 
materials  for  bitter  satire,  and  produced  Persius,  Juvenal, 
Petronius,  and  Martial,  whose  works  however,  in  point  of  taste 
and  refinement,  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  satires  of  Horace.  The 
.Sisopic  fable  was  successfully  cultivated  in  verse  by  Phaedrus, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  After  the  time  of  Commodus  we 
scarcely  meet  with  a  poet  deserviii^  of  the  name. 

Latin  prose  hkewiBe  degenerated  after  the  reign  of  Augustus  i 
the  philosopher  Seneca,  the  instructor  of  Nero,  exercised  an 
injurious  influence  upon  it  by  his  rhetorical  and  affedted  style; 
an  influence  whi<^  was  combated,  though  in  vain,  by  the  great 
rhetorician  Quintilian.  In  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  the  Anto- 
nines,  there  sprang  up  a  singular  fondness  for  old-feshioned  and 
rare  words  and  expressions,  as  we  see  in  the  works  of  Apuleius 
and  Pronto.  Historical  writing  laboured  under  still  greater 
disadvantages  ;  for  at  that  time  men  were  obliged  to  be  as 
cautious  in  what  they  said  of  their  contemporaries,  and  even  of 
men  of  a  by-gone  age,  as  in  any  modern  state  where  the  censorship 
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exercises  its  despotism.      Thus  the    emperor  daudias 
compelled  to  suppress  his  history  of  the  civil  wars  because  lie 
had  treated  the  subject  in  too  honest  a  mamier ;  and  Aralenvs 
Bastions  and  Herennias  Senedo  were  put  to  death  beosoae  tli^ 
praised  men  whom  they  thought  deserving  of  oommendatiaii  bit 
whom  Domitian  hated.    Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  ansae 
some  historians  of  eminence,  both  in  regard  to  their  style  and  to 
their  method  of  treating  their  subjects.    Among  these  we  most 
mention  Yelleius  Patercalus  (a  contemporary  and  flatterer  of 
Tiberius),  Suetonius,  and,  above  all,  the  great  Tacitus,  a  man 
who  stands  pre-eminent  and  alone  in  the  corrupt  age  in  wbidi 
he  lived.    Alter  the  time  of  Gommodus,  historical  composition 
sank  to  the  lowest  state ;  the  only  historian  of  any  note,  during 
the  remaining  period  of  the  empire,  was  Ammianus  MaroeDinns, 
about  A.D.  860. 

Augustus  had  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  arts,  especially  to 
architecture,  by  which  he  and  his  friends  adorned  Bome,  but  his 
successor  entirely  neglected  it.  Nero  was  fond  of  the  arts,  bat 
his  bad  taste  prevented  him  from  doing  much  good.  Vespasian 
established  a  picture-gallery  in  the  Temple  of  Peace ;  and  many 
an  artist  must  have  found  employment  in  the  construction  of  the 
Arch  of  Titus  and  the  Colosseum.  The  reign  of  Hadrian  was 
the  last  flourishing  period  of  tlte  arts,  though  the  productions  of 
that  age  are  more  distinguished  for  flmsh  and  neatness  than  for 
simplicity  and  sublimity.  The  most  important  monuments 
executed  at  that  period  were  the  column  of  Trajan,  the  Thermae, 
the  Odeum,  the  arches  of  Trajan  at  Ancona  and  Beneventnm, 
the  Olympium  at  Athens,  the  magnificeat  villa  of  Hadrian 
near  Tibur,  and  the  numerous  statues  of  Antinoua  and  the 
emperors.  > 

While  Bome  was  thus  fast  sinking  in  every  respect,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  quietly  rising  and  spreading  itself,  and  by  the 
blessiDgs  it  was  fitted  to  confer  upon  mankind  was  destined  to 
make  an  ample  compensation  for  the  falling  greatness  of  Bome. 
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The  number  of  CbristiaiLs  had  already  become  considerable  in  the 
western  as  weU  as  tlus  eastern  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  neHker 
the  terrors  of  persecution,  nor  the  opposition  of  pagan  philo- 
sophy, was  able  to  stop  its  slow  but  steady  progress ;  for  it 
contained  all  that  was  calculated  to  afford  peace  and  comfort, 
and  to  inspire  a  certain  hope  of  better  things,  for  which  oppressed 
and  suffering  humanity  was  longing. 
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BC 

753 
753-717 
715^673 

A.I7. 

1 

1-37 
39-81 

674-641 
640-617 

82-113 
114-137 

616-579 

138.175 

578-535 

176-219 

534-510 

220-244 

509 

245 

508-507 
508 

501-496 
496 

246-247 
251 

253-258 
258 

495 
494 

259 
260 

493 
486 

261 
268 

485 

269 

484-483 

483-475 

482 

270-271 
271-279 
272 

481 


273 


Foundation  of  Rome. 

Romalus.     The  senate  200. 

Noma    Pompilittf.      Regulation   of  the   year  and    of 

religions  ceremonies. 
ToUns  Hofltiliut.     Fall  of  Alba  and  origin  of  the  plebt. 
Ancnt  Mareins.     The  founder  of  the  plebeian   order. 

Bzteniion  of  the  citj  and  of  its  territorjr.     Ostia 

founded. 
Tuqoiniua  Priicus.     The  senate  increased  to  300.     Great 

works  of  public  utility  undertaken. 
Servius  Tullius.     Division  of  the  whole  people  Into  30 

tribes.      Institution  of   the  eomUia  trUmfOy  the 

centut,  and  the  comiHa  centuricUa. 
Tarquinitts    Soperbus.      The    constitution    of  Servius 

abrogated. 
Ebrpolaion    of    Tarqulnius   and    establishment  of    the 

republic.     First  treaty  with  Oulhage. 
War  with  Porsenna.     Rome  besieged. 
Death  of  Valerius  Puhlicola. 
War  with  the  Latins. 
Battle  of  Lake  Regillus.     Death  of  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

Conclusion  of  the  mythical  period  of  Roman  history. 
Insurrection  of  the  plebs. 
First  secession  of  the  plebs  :  appointment  of  tribunes  of 

the  plebs.     Trea^  concluded  by  Sp.  Cassius  with 

the  Latin  confederacy. 
War  with  the  Yolsdans.     Corioli  taken. 
League  concluded  by  Sp.  Cassius  with  the  Hemicans. 

First  agrarian  law  proposed. 
Sp.  Cassius  beheaded.     Q.  Fabius  defeats  the  Aequi  ans 

and  Yolsdans. 
The  Curiae  assume  the  right  of  electing  magistrates. 
War  with  Veii. 
Consulship  of  C.  Julius  and  Q.  FWbius,  chosen  by  the 

centuries. 
The  tribune  Icilius  endeavotvs  to  obtain  the  execution 

of  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Casaiua. 
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B.C. 

▲.V. 

479 

275 

477 

277 

476 

278 

475 

279 

478 

281 

472-471 

282-283 

471 

288 

470 

284 

468 

286 

465-446 

289-808 

468 

291 

462 

292 

461-456 

298-298 

458 

296 

457 

297 

456 

298 

454 

800 

451 

808 

tbe  plebeiaxuL      The 
to   distribate  Undi 


1  E. 


450-449     804-805 


449 

805 

448 

806 

447 

807 

446 

808 

445 

809 

444 

810 

448 

811 

440 

814 

489 

815 

488 

816 

485 

819 

481 

828 

426 

828 

428-418 

831-886 

of  tbe 


M.  Fftbitti  ooncflUtet 

Fabius,  projlbses 

plebeians. 
Defeat  of  tbe  Fabii  by  tbe  EtniBGaiu. 
Recovery  of  tbe  Janiculum  from  tbe  Etnucaoik 
Impeacbment  of  C.  Senrilias  bj  tbe  txibnnee. 
The  tribone  Genudut  anaannated. 
PubliliuB  Yolero,  trib.  pi.  carriet  bflli  to  the 

tbe  trib.  pi.  tball  be  elected  by  the  comitia  tribvta, 

and  that  that  if  mbly  may  pa«  plebiaeita  bindnf 

upon  all  tbe  people. 
Ap.  Clandins,  tbe  consul,  deserted  by  hit  army. 
Ap.  Claudius  is  impeached,  and  oommita  suidde. 
Struggles  between  Uie  patricians  and  plebeians. 
Wars  with  tbe  Aequians  and  Yolaciana. 
Pestilence  at  Rome. 
C.  Terentillus  Arsa,  trib.  pL  proposes  a  reviiioii 

laws. 
Struggles  between  the  two  ordcn.    The 

ve-eleeted  erery  year. 
Defeat  of  L.  Minudus.    Cindnnatus  dictator. 
Tribunes  increased  fh>m  five  to  ten. 
The  tribune  Idlius  eompeU  tbe  aenAte  to  take  tha  plsMi 

citum  into  consideration. 
Embassy  sent  to  Greece. 
Tbe  decemvirs  enter  on  their  office.     Laws  of  the  ten 

tables  promulgated. 
Second  anpointment  of  Decemvirs.  Two  additional  tabks 

of  laws  compiled.    Tbe  patridans  and  their 

incorporated  in  the  local  tribes. 
Defeat  of  two  Roman  armies  by  the  Sabines  and  Aeq^ 

Betrayal  of  Dentatns. 
Death  of  Virginia.     Second  teceasion  to  Mom 
Valerian  laws  increasing  the  power  of  the  flitbtiifft 

Impeachment  of  the  Decemvirs. 
Defeat  of  the  Aequisns,  Volsdans  and  Sabinea. 
Defeat  of  the  Aequians  at  Corbio. 
The  tribune  C.  C^uleius  pri^wsos  a  Mil  to  cetabliah  the 

cotmubiwm  between  the  two  orders.     His  coUeagoes 

pn^iose  another,  that  one  of  the  eontnls  shall  always 

be  a  plebeian. 
Consular  tribunes  elected. 
The  censonhip  instituted,  and  dwtmmri  mmalm  ap* 

pointed. 
Famine  at  Rome. 

Cincinnatus  dictator.     Sp.  Milelius  killed. 
Revolt  of  Fidenae.    War  with  Veii. 
Fideaae  re-conquered. 
War  with  the  Aequians  and  Volsdaaa. 
War  with  Veii. 
War  with  the  Volaciana  and  Aequians^ 
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645 


B.C 

407 

A.U. 

•   847 

405-396 

349  358 

393 

361 

1 

391 

363 

390 
389 


364 
365 


389-385 
385 

365-369 
369 

383 
382 
381 
380 
376 
376-367 

371 
372 
373 
374 
378 
378-387 

371 
368 

383 
386 

366 

388 

365 
363 
362 

389 
391 
392 

361 


357 


356 

354 

353 


393 


360   - 

394 

359 

395 

358 

396 

897 


898 

« 

400 
401 


Unsnocenful  vnr  with  the  VoltcUns.   Paj  decreed  b^  the 
senate  to  the  troops. 

Siege  of  Veil*  The  city  taken  in  the  latter  year  by 
M.  FuiiuB  Camillus,  dictator. 

Distribution  of  the  Veientine  territory  among  the  ple- 
beians. 

War  with  YulsiniL  Camillus  goes  into  exile.  The 
Gauls  invade  Etruria. 

Battle  of  the  A  Ilia.  The  Romans  defeated  by  the  Gauls. 
Rome  taken  and  plundered. 

Rome  re-built.  The  Latins  and  Hemicans  renounce  their 
alliance  wilh  Rome.  The  number  of  the  tribes 
increased  to  twenty-five. 

Wars  with  the  Etruscans,  Volscians,  and  Aequians. 

War  with  Yolitrae.  Manlius  condemned  by  the  curiae, 
and  treacherously  killed. 

The  Pomptine  district  assigned  to  the  plebeians. 

War  with  Praeneste. 

Camillus,  consular  tribune. 

T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  dictator,  takes  Praeneste. 

Conclusion  of  the  war  against  Antium. 

Struggles  between  the  two  orders ;  anarchy  at  Rome. 
C.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius,  trib.  pi.  every  year. 
Their  legislation  intended  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  plebeiaTM  and  to  increase  their  political  power. 

Consular  tribunes  elected.     War  with  Velitrae. 

Camillus  and  P. Manlius  appointed  dictators;  Camillus 
appointed  again,  and  defeats  the  Gauls. 

L.  Sextius  first  plebeian  oonsuL  First  appointment  of 
praetor. 

Death  of  Camillus.     Plague  at  Rome. 

L.  Manlius  dictator. 

Impeachment  of  Manlius.  Earthquake  at  Rome.  Self- 
devotion  of  M.  Curtius. 

War  with  the  Hemicans :  defeat  of  the  plebeian  consul, 
L.  Genudus.  App.  Claudius,  dictator.  Inroad  of 
the  Gauls.  T.  Quinctius  Pennus,  dictator.  Single 
combat  of  T.  Manlius. 

War  with  the  Tiburtines  and  Oanls,  who  are  defeated. 

The  Tiburtines  attempt  to  surprise  Rome  by  night. 

War  with  TarquiniL  ReneW  of  the  allisnce  with  Lar 
tium.  C.  Sulpidus  defeats  the  Gauls.  C.  Poetelias, 
trib.  pi.,  proposes  a  law  de  amXntu, 

C.  Licinius  fined  for  an  infraction  of  his  own  law.  Ten 
per  cent,  made  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  Privemum 
taken. 

Defeat  of  the  Etruscana  C.  Mardus  Rutilius,  first  ple- 
beian dictator,  defeats  them  a  second  time. 

Slaughter  of  Etruscan  prisoners. 

War  with  Caere. 
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B.C. 

852 

A.U. 

402 

851 
350 
349 

408 
404 
405 

848 
847 
846 
343 

406 
407 
408 
411 

342 


841 
840 


839 


412 


413 
414 


415 


838 

416 

336 

418 

380 

424 

829-828 

425-426 

827 

427 

826 

428 

821 

488 

820-319 

134-435 

818-817 

436-437 

815 

439 

814 

440 

318 

441 

812 

442 

811 

443 

310 

444 

308 

446 

807 

447 

Defbat  of  ^ 


Apfmntment  of  oommiMoiMn  for  a  genenlliqiiidatMa  «f 
debts. 

War  with  the  Tarquinians  and  FUJaeaaa. 

The  Gaula  encamp  in  Latium. 

Single  combat  of  M.  Valerias  Corma. 
Oauls  bj  L.  FuriuB  Oamillaa. 

Renewal  of  Uie  treaty  with  Carthage. 

Redaction  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  five  per  cent. 

War  with  the  Yolaeians.     Satricum  taken. 

Commencement  of  first  war  with  the  Samnitea. 
of  the  Samnites  bj  M.  Valerivs  Corma. 

Insurrection  of  the  plebeiaaa  at  Rome,  and  of  Uiearmj  at 
Capua.  Valerias  appointed  dictator.  Genenl  eaa- 
oelling  of  debts :  varioas  laws  passed  to  dimuaiih  tk« 
power  of  the  patridana. 

Peace  and  alliance  with  the  Samnites. 

P.  Dedos  snd  T.  Manilas,  oonsnlsb  The  Romaai 
the  proposals  of  the  Latins,  and  declare  war 
them.  Self-devotioii  of  Deeios,  and  defeat  of  tke 
latins.  Dissolution  of  the  lAtin  confedencj,  and 
distribution  of  their  domain. 

Renewal  of  war  with  the  lAttns.     Q.  PuUOIus  FkiU, 

dictator,  suoceeds  in  passing  three  bills  to  abolish  the 

,     7010  of  the  curiae  on  the  measures  of  the  GowifM 

oentturicUa  snd  tribuia,  and  ordaining  that  one  of 

the  censors  shall  always  be  a  plebeian. 

Subjugation  of  Latium  concluded. 

Peace  with  the  Gauls. 

Revolt  of  Fundi  and  PriTemum. 

Colonies  sent  to  Anxur  and  FregeUao. 

War  with  the  Neapolitans. 

Commencement  of  the  second  Samnite  war.  The  Samnites 
defeated  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  at  Imbriniam.  A 
law  carried  that  no  plebeian  shsll  become  a  nexm§. 

Sorrender  of  the  Roman  army  at  the  Caudine  foKks. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  defeats  the  Samnites. 

Truce  with  the  Ssmnites. 

The  dictator  Fabius,  defeated  by  the  Samnites. 

Seyoal  defeats  of  the  Samnitea.    Revolt  of  Capua. 

Many  towns  taken  by  the  Romans.     Colonies  founded. 

The  consul  Valerius  defeats  the  Ssmnites.  App.  dau- 
dius,  censor  ;  dirides  idl  the  low  people  among  all 
tho  tribes ;  constructs  the  Via  Anna.  Cn.  Flarioi 
publishes  a  calendar  of  the  dies/atU  snd  nrfctatL 

War  with  Etruria  bredu  out.     The  Samnites  defeated. 

The  Samnites  defeat  the  consul  C.  Marrius.  L.  Fipirias 
Cursor,  dictator,  defeats  the  Samnites.  Q.  IWas 
Maximus  defeats  the  Etruscans. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  defeats  the  ^mnHr^  and  their 

Fkbins,  proconsul,  takes  Allifee. 


B.C. 

A.U. 

306 

448 

305 

449 

304 

450 
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War  with  the  Hernicun.     The  gknmitet  defeated. 

Defeat  of  and  truce  with  the  Samnites. 

Peace  coocluded  with  Samniam.     The  Aeqniani  defeated. 

The  Cenaon  place  all  the  low  people  iu  the  four 

city  tribea. 
300  454      The  Ogulnian  law  paaaed,  ordaining  that  four  of   the 

pontifia  and   five  of  the  aogurt  ahall  alwaya  be 

plebeiani. 
Two  ne>7  tribea  formed  of  Aequiana.     The  Roman  terri- 
tory inTaded  by  the  Oaola. 
Commencement  of  the  third  Samnite  war.    The  8am- 

nites  defeated  at  Bovianum ;  the  Etmacana  at  Vola- 

terrae. 
Defeat  of  the  Samnitea  and  Apuliana. 
Great  defeat  of  the  Samnitea,  Etnucana,  and  Oaula  at 

Sentinnm.    Self-doTotion  of  the  eonaul  P.  Dedua 

Mua. 
Famine  and  epidemic  at  Rome. 
Samnitea    totally   defeated.      Pint  •mi>dial  set  up  at 

Rome. 
Defeat  of  Q.  Fabiua  Giii|^  by   the  B*mn<f^      YinaX 

defeat  of  the  Samnitea. 
Execution  of  C.  Pontiua,  the  Samnite  generaL 
Peace  concluded  with  Samnium.     War  with  the  Sabinea. 

Aaaignmenta  of  land  in  their  territory. 
287  467      Last  leoeaaion  of  the  pleba.     Q.  Hortentiui,  dictator, 

aboliahea  the  veto  of  the  lenate  on  the  legialatiTe 

meaaurea  of  the  pleba. 
The  Gaula  beai^e  Airetium  and  defeat  the  Romana. 

Utter  defeat  of  the  Gaula  and  Etruacana. 
The  relief  of  Thurii.     The  Tarentinea  attack  a  Roman 

fleet. 
War  with  Tarentum  and  Pyrrhna. 
Pyrrhua  defeata  the  Romana  on  the  Liria. 
The  Romana  defeated  by  Pyrrhoa  near  Aacnlom.     Dolen^ 

nro  alliance  concluded  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 
Truce  with  Pyrrhua,  who  goea  to  Sicily.    The  Romana 

defeat  varioua  nationa  of  Italy. 
War  in  Sanmium.     Capture  of  Croton. 
Pyrrhua  returns  to  Italy. 
Total  defeat  of  Pynhua  near  Benerentum.     He  abandons 

Italy.' 
Treaty  concluded  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphua. 
Conduaion  of  the  war  in  Southern  Italy.    Tarentum 

taken.     The  era  of  &  great  change  in  the  manners 

and  mode  of  living  among  the  Romans. 
First  issue  of  silver  coins  at  Rome. 
Commencement  of  the  last  Samnite  war. 
Bronduainm  taken.    Subjugation  of   Italy   completed. 

Change  in  the  mode  ^  filling  up  vacanciea  in  the 

Senate. 


299 

455 

298 

456 

297 
295 

457 

459 

293-291 
293 

461-463 
461 

292 

462 

291 
290 

463 

464 

285 

469 

282 

472 

281 
280 
279 

473 
474 

475 

278 

476 

277 
276 
275 

477 
478 
479 

273 
272 

481 
482 

269 
268 
266 

485 
486 
488 
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264  490      AUianoe  fomed  witb  the  Mimertincs.      The 

land  in  Sidl/  and  attack  the  Carthaginii 

gladiatorial  exhibition  at  Rome. 
263-241     491-513  The  lint  Punic  war. 

263  491      Peace  with  Hiero.     Aedilet  roqnized  to  defi»j  tbe 

penaet  of  the  public  featitals  and  gamea. 
Agrigentnm  taken.     The  fint  Roman  fleet  built. 
Duilius  obtaina  the  fint  naval  rictoiy  oTor  the 

giniant. 
Attack  on  Sirdinia  and  Ck»nica.     Conqnncj  at  Rome. 
SuccesMS  of  the  Romans  in  Sidlj. 
Naval  victory  off  Tyndaria. 

Naval  victory  off  Bcnomns.    The  Romans  land  in  Afiica. 
Regultts  takes  Tunis,  but  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 

Naval  victory  off  Cape  Hermaenm.     The  ^^"*^*** 

quit  Africa.    The  Roman  fleet  wrecked. 
The  second  Roman  fleet  built.     Pisnonnus  taken. 
Tib.  Comnesnius  flnt  plebeisn  pontifex  mazimus. 
The  Roman  fleet  wrecked.        ^ 
Metellus  defeats  the  Carthaginians  at  Panormns.     The 

Romans  reject  the  propMal  for  a  peace.     Third  fleet 

built.     Lilybaenm  besieged. 
Claudius  Pulcher  defeated.     The  Roman  fleet  wrecked. 
The  Carthaginians  land  in  Italy.     Hamilcar  Baica  ap- 
pointed their  general. 
Sieges  of  Lflybaeum  and  Drepana. 
Hamilcar  defeated  by  C.  Pondanius.     A  second  pnetor 

appointed. 
241  518      Naval  victory  off  the  Aegatian  islands.     Ptece  condnded 

with  Carthage.     Sicily  the  fint  province.    Revolt  of 

Falerii. 
240  514      The  fint  tragedy  produced  at    Rome  by  livius  An- 

dronicua. 
Ennius  the  poet  bom. 
Sardinia  and  Cornea  taken.     War  with  the  natives  and 

with  the  Gauls.     Hamilcar  goes  to  Spain. 
Agrarian  law  of  the  tribune  C.  ^bminins. 
War  with  the    lllyrians.     Embaides  to   Athens    and 

Corinth.     Death  of  Hismilcar. 
Treaty  with  Haadrubal. 
Plantus  the  comedian  bom. 
Italy  invaded  by  the  GaulSb 
Defeat  of  the  Gauls  in  Etraria. 
The  Boii  submit     The  Romans  cross  the  Po. 
The  Insubrians  defeated  by  C.  Flaminius. 
The  war  with  the  Gauls  concluded  at  the  battle  of  Clas- 

tidium.      Formation    of   the    province    of   Gallia 

Cisalpina. 
Death  of  Haadmbal.     Paenvius  the  poet  bora. 
Second  lUyrian  war.     Siege  of  Saguntnm  by  HanniW. 

Firrt  medical  shop  opened  at  Rome  by  a  Greek. 


262 
260 

492 
494 

259 
258 
257 
256 
255 

495 
496 
497 
498 
499 

254 
253 
252 
250 

500 
501 
502 
504 

249 
248 

505 
506 

247-244 
243 

507-510 
511 

239 

515 

238 

516 

282 

522 

229 

525 

228 

526 

227 

527 

226 

528 

225 

529 

224 

530 

223 

531 

222 

532 

221 

583 

219 

535 
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218-202     636-562   The  Moond  Punic  war. 

218  636      Hannibal  croaiet  the  Alpa  into  Italj.     Battles  of  the 

Ticinus  and  the  Trebia.     War  in  Spain. 
217  637      Battle  of  Lake  Tiaaimenus.    Q.  Fabius  Mazimua  elected 

dictator. 
216  638      Battle  of  Cannae.     Revolt  of  Capua  and  manj  other  cities. 

The  \nT  begins  to  turn  in  favour  of  the  Romans. 
Death  of  Hiera     Successes  of  the  Romans  in  Spain. 

215  639      Hannibal  repulsed  at  Nola.     Capua  blockaded  hj  the 

Romans.    Hannibal  encamps  near  Rome.      Com- 
mencement of  the  first  Maoedonisn  ivar.   Sumptuary 
law  of  C.  Oppius.   <^ 
214-212     640  642  Siege  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus. 

212  642      Hannibal  takes   Tarentum.      The  Romans  defeated   in 

Spain. 

21 1  543      Capua  taken  by  the  Romans.     Scipio  Africanus  appointed 

to  the  command  in  Spain.  Takes  New  Carthage. 
The  Aetolians  desert  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  join 
the  Romans. 

209  646      Tarentum  re-taken  by  Fabius.    Scipio  defeats  the  Cai> 

thaginians  near  Baecula. 

208  646      Hasdrubal  sets  out  for  Italy.     The  Carthaginians  erar 

cuate  Spain. 

207  647      Hasdrubal  arrives  in  Italy ;  is  defeated  on  the  Metauras 

and  slain.  Insurrection  in  Sdpio's  army.  The 
Aetolians  make  peace  with  Philip. 

206  648      Scipio  crosses  over  into  Africa ;  concludes  a  treaty  with 

Syphaz. 

206  649      Scipio  diosen  consul,  though  under  the  legitimate  age ; 

goes  to  Sicily.  Peace  concluded  between  the  Romans 
and  Philip. 

204  660      Scipio  lands  in  Africa;    defeats  the  Carthaginians  and 

Syphax.    Lex  Cineia  mtineralu, 

203  661       Death  of  Cn.  Naevius,  the  poet. 

202  662      Hannibal  quits  Italy  for  Africa.    Battle  of  Zama.     Peace 

concluded.  Philip  forms  an  alliance  with  Antiochus 
tho  Great.  Seztus  Aelius  Catus  promulgates  the 
legal  formulae. 

201  653      Peace  ratified.    Scipio  returns  to  Rome.    The  Roman 

dominion  extends  over  Italy,  Sidly,  Sardinia,  Cor 
sica,  and  a  great  part  of  Spain ;  Carthage  and  Numidia 
dependent  on  it.     The  senate  appointed  guardian  of 
Ptolemaeus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt. 

200  664      The  Gauls  in  Italy  reduced  to  obedience.     Commence- 

ment of  the  second  Macedonian  war,  and  of  that 
against  the  Lignrians. 
Philip  defeated  at  Antigoneia  by  Flamininus. 
Battle  of  Cynoscephalae ;  Philip  defeated ;  peace  concluded. 
Flamininus  proclaims  the  independence  of  Greece.    Antio- 
chus takes  poncssion  of  the  Thradan  Chersonesus. 
Hannibal  takes  refuge  at  his  court. 

P  F 


198 

656 

197 

667 

196 

658 
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560 

Ml  Tba  Atloliuu  InTlle  Aatiodiui  mta  Onne. 
563  ADCioctaiu  anun  Eaii>i».  War  willi  NsUi. 
GG3      Antiochui  and  tbs  AgtnlUu  drfoitcd  it  ThcnaopjUc. 

PiMcii  with  tfa<  AeloluM.     Tha  Bamani  itftmt  Ihe 

fteet  of  Antiodtui. 
£64      Antiochiu  dd«ated  hj  L.  Seipio  at  UagnaaiL       Pearv 

csQcludod  with  him. 
565      Wv  «iih  tbt  Ailoliaoa.     Paara  DaDcladed.     Vu  wiib 

Ilia  Qalatiani  in  Phrjigix. 
667      SdjHo  la  acciurd  bj  Cato  of  emInnleDient,  a>d  rMirt* 

&om  Roma, 
£G9      D«Ili  orLadai  Sdpis  (Anticu). 
£70      Cuo,  C«ntor,  eijnb  L.  Quloctiiu  FUbiIiiIdbi  fnim   tW 

aenaw.     Tba  nnaM  forbidi  ihs  enctisB  of  ■  Hxktn 
in  Rome. 

571  Haimiba]  dies  bf  taking  jniaoD.     Death  of  Sdp»  Afh- 

572  ComtoiaBODen  leat  into  Hacrdonia.   Hanuiam  cfuT«44wa 

on  tha  tcnitiTj  of  Canbigo. 

573  Tha  Uguriani  tmufdanwd  to  gamninin.     War  break* 

out  ia  ^laiD.     Orchian  lumptiiarj  law  paaaed. 

574  Th«  TUlian  law  nlating  to  miciitnunca  paaaod. 

575  Paan  reatored  in  Spain  by   Tib.  ScnnpioDiui  Onuxbua. 

Death  of  Philip  uf  Macedonia.     Pertsoi  lewnpiiwJ 
u  bi>  luoHaaor. 
576-577    Wai  with  tha  iMriana.     htnh  in  brdinia  and  Coraa. 
Subjugation  of  tbs  fanner. 
580      The  Carth^iinitnt  compelled  to  aabmil  to  Hianiiaa'i  «- 


173  563      Eumem  gvea  to  Rome  to  danonua  Pmaoa. 

171  583      Pewui  dedarei  war  againal  Rome. 

171-188     583-586   Third  Macedonian  war. 

168  586      Aemilioi  PmIu  dcftata  Peiaona  at  Pjdna  :  ad  of  Ihi 

kingdmn  of  HHedodii.  Tbe  affiiln  of  Gnen  acnlad 
and  ^mapuniihed.  Third  Hl^rian  war;  coB^DeM 
of  lUjTkam.  A  Boman  embaiaj  Bompd*  Antkilta 
Epiphaiiei  to  quit  Egypt. 

167  587       Aalian  and  Fufian  law  Fw<)  to  cback  the  power  ef  tba 

164  590      Tba  Romana  decUn  Antiodiiu  V.  king  of  Bjria. 

163  5S3      Tba  Romana  dinds    I^i    between    PbilomaloT  and 

161  593      Fanniin  nuoptnaij  law  paaad. 

165  599      The  Athaniaoa  asnd  an  embMiT  to  Roma. 
153  601       War  in  Spain  againi 

•  Vld.iMK«7aa*8,  p.  JM.  (orthaial 
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651 


B.C. 

152 

151 
149-146 
149 

148 

1  18-140 

147 


146 


A  U. 

602 

603 
605-608 
605 

606 

606-614 
607 


608 


143 


611 


143-133 
140 

611-621 
614 

138 
137 

616 
617 

184 

620 

133 

621 

132 

131 

131-130 

129 

622 
623 
623-624 
625 

126 


628 


126-122 
124 
123 

628-632 
630 
631 

122 

632 

121 

683 

The  Carthf^inians  tako  up  aroiB  against  Mannisaa.  A 
law  patted  to  lerj  the  troopa  bj  lot. 

The  Achaean  hostages  allowed  to  retam  to  Greece. 

The  third  Punic  war. 

A  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  comes  forward. 
Lex  OoJpwTMA  de  pecwuiU  repetwndU, 

Carthage  besieged.  DMth  of  Maidnissa  and  Cato.  in- 
surrection in  Greece.    Battle  of  Pjdna. 

War  with  the  Lusitanians  under  Yiriathus. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (AfHcanus  Minor)  chosen  consul  to 
conduct  the  war  in  Africa.  War  declared  between 
Rome  and  the  Achaeans.   Metellus  defeats  Critokus. 

Scipio's  command  continued.  Carthage  taken  and  razed 
to  the  ground.  Mnmmius  defeats  the  Achaeans, 
takes  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Calehis,  which  are  plun- 
dered and  destroyed. 

Another  pretender  in  Macedonia  defeated.  That  country 
formed  into  a  Roman  province.     Sdpio  censor. 

War  against  Numantia. 

A  peace  made  with  Numantia,  hut  afterwards  denied  by 
Q.  Pompeius.     Assassination  of  Yiriathus. 

D.  Junius  Brutus  subdues  Lusitania. 

A  peace  made  with  Numantia,  but  declared  iuTalid  by 
the  senate. 

Scipio  elected  consul  and  sent  against  Numantia.  Insur- 
rection of  slaves  in  Sicily. 

Numantia  destroyed ;  a  Roman  proTinoe  formed  in  Spain. 
Death  of  Attalus  Philometor,  king  of  Pergamus. 
Tiberius  Gracchus  elected  tribune  of  the  people ;  his 
legislation  and  murder. 

Defeat  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily.    Scipio  returns  from  Spain. 

Both  the  censors  plebeiana. 

War  in  Asia  Minor. 

War  in  Asia  Minor  concluded.  The  kingdom  of  Peigamus 
formed  into  a  Romaa  province.  Death  of  Sdpio. 
C.  Papirius  Carbo  carries  a  law  relating  to  the  mode 
of  voting. 

The  tribune  M.  Junius  Pennus  carries  a  law  ordering  all 
aliens  to  quit  Rome.  Destniction  of  Fregellae. 
Flaccns  defeats  the  SaUuvii^  and  lays  the  foundation 
of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul. 

War  with  the  Allobroges  and  Arvemi. 

Cains  Gracchus  returns  to  Rome  from  Sardinia. 

C.  Crscchus  elected  tribune  of  the  people.  The  Bale- 
arian  islands  subdned. 

C.  Gracchus  re-elected.  ~  Carries  a  law  giving  Judicial  func- 
tions to  the  equites.  Endeavours  to  confer  the  Roman 
franchise  upon  the  Italians. 

0]rfmius  consul.       C.  Gracchus    fails  in    his  suit  for 
the  tribuneship  ;  his  murder.   FormatiDn  of  a  Roman 
province  in  Gaul. 
FF  2 
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119 

635 

118 

636 

117 

637 

112 

642 

111-106 

643-648 

110 

644 

109 


107 


106 

105 

104-103 
102 

102-99 
101 


100 


645 

647 

648 

649 

650.651 
652 

652-655 
653 

654 


98 

96 
95 

656 
658 

659 

92 

662 

91 

663 

90-88 
90 

664-666 
664 

89 

665 

88 

666 

67 


667 


C.  Marius,  tribnne  of  the  people. 

Death  of  MicipM. 

Dalmutia  subdued.     Murder  of  Hiempnl. 

Death  of  Adherbol. 

War  against  Jugurtha. 

The  Romans  compelled  by  Ji^urtha  to  agree  to  m 
which  the  senate  refuses  to  ratifj. 

Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  undertakes  the  command 

Jugurtha.     The  consul  M.  Junius  Wl—t»«^  defeated 
hj  the  Gimbri. 

G.  Maiius,  consul,  undertakes  the  management  of  the  war 
against  Jugurtha.  The  Cimbri  defeat  the  oon^al 
L.  Caasins  Longinus. 

The  war  against  Jugurtha  brought  to  a  doae  bj  bis 
capture. 

The  Cimbri  defeat  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  and  Cn.  Bbnlins 
Maximus. 

Marius's  second  and  third  coiiiulship. 

Marius  in  bis  tburth  consulship  ^eompletelj  defeata  the 
Teutones  near  Aquae  Sextiae. 

Servile  war  in  Sicily. 

Fifth  consulship  of  Marius.  Marias  and  Catnlus  defeat 
the  Cimbri  near  Yerona.  Agiarian  law  carried  b/ 
Satuminus. 

Sixth  consulship  of  Marius.  Execution  of  Satuminot  and 
Glauda.  C.Julius  Caesar  bom,  12th  of  July.  In- 
surrection in  Spain. 

War  with  the  Celtiberians, 

The  Romans  obtain  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenuca. 

Law  carried  by  Licinius  Craasus  and  Mucins  Scaerola, 
forbidding  the  Italians  to  exercise  the  privilefes  el 
Roman  citizens. 

Sulla  receives  an  embassy  from  Uie  king  of  the  Parthiaas 
and  restores  Ariobaixanes  te  the  throne  of  Oap^ 
docia. 

M.  IJvius  Drusus  legislates  reapecting  Uie  administratioB 
of  justice  and  the  extension  of  the  fimnchiae.  Hit 
assassination. 

The  Social  or  Manic  war. 

L.  Julius  Caeaar  carries  a  law  conferring  the  fimDchise  on 
all  the  Latins. 

The  Marsians  and  Teatiniana  defeated  at  Aaenlmn.  The 
fiunchiae  granted  to  all  the  confederate  towns  of  Italr, 
and  the  Latin  franchise  to  the  Transpadani. 

The  Umbriana  and  Etruacana  receive  the  Roman  fran- 
chise. The  Samnitea  alone  continue  the  war.  Com- 
mencement of  the  first  war  with  Mithridatea.  SulU, 
consul,  marches  to  Rome  and  outlaws  Marias  and  bis 
trienda. 

Cinnaand  Octavius  conaula.  Civil  war  in  Italy  betwca 
the  Marian  and  Sullanian  partiea.     Marina  retures  lo 
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86 
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668 


85 

669 

84 

670 

83-81 
83 
82 

671-672 
671 
672 

81-80      673-674 


79 
79-72 

676 
675-682 

78 

676 

78-67 
77-72 
76-74 

676-687 
677-682 
678-680 

74-63 
74 

680-691 
680 

3-71 

681-688 

72 
70 

682 
684 

69 

68 

67 


66 


65 
63 


685 

686 
687 


688 


689 
691 


Rome.  MoMftcra  of  hit  opponents.  Sulla  curies  on 
the  war  i^nst  Mithridates  in  Greece. 
Seventh  oonsuUhip  and  death  of  Marios.  Peace  with  the 
Samnites,  who  recelTe  the  Roman  firanchise.  Athens 
taken  hj  Sulla.  L.  Yalerins  Flaocns  mnrdered  hy 
Fimhria  in  Asia. 
Sulla  defeats  Archelaus  at  Chaeronea  and  Oxchomenos. 

Negotiations  commenced. 
Interview  between  SuUa  and  Mithridates.     Peace  con- 
cluded.    Fourth  oonsnlship  and  death  of  Cinna. 
Second  war  with  Mithridates. 
Sulla  returns  to  Italy.     Ciyil  war. 
SnUa  enters  Rome.    First  proscription.    Sulla  appointed 
dictator  for  an  indefinite  period.     Sertorius  goes  to 
Spain. 
Legislation  of  SuUa.     Establishment  of  an  oligarchy : 
colonies  founded :  the  Roman  franehise  conferred  on 
10;e6^-s]axo8. 
Sulla  lays  down  the  dictatorship. 
War  against  Sertorius  in  Spain :  concluded  in  the  latter 

year  by  his  assaasittation. 
Death  of  StiUa.     Disputes  between  Lepidus  and   Co- 

tulns. 
War  against  the  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean. 
War  against  the  Thraclans. 

Attempts  made  to  repeal  varions  parts  of  Sulla's  legis- 
lation. 
Third  Mithridatic  war. 
Siege  of  Oyxicus  by  Mithridates :  the  town  relieved  by 

Lucullus.  ' 

Servile  war  in  Italy  under  Spartacus :  Yerres  propraetor 

in  Sicily. 
M.  Lucullus  subdues  the  Bessi  and  crosses  the  Danube. 
Cn.   Pompey  and    M.  Crassus,  consols.      Sulbt^s  laws 
respecting  the  tribunes  and  the  administration  of 
justice  repealed. 
Lucullus  besieges  Mithridates  and  Tigrsnes  at  Tigrano- 

certa :  the  city  taken. 
Insurrection  in  the  army  of  LaeuUus. 
Pompey    invested   for  three   years    with  the  supreme 
command  in  the  Mediterranean.     Brings  the  war 
against  the  pirates  to  a  dose.     Crete  subdued  by 
L.  Metellus.     Lucullus  superseded  in  his  command. 
Pompey  appointed  to  conduct  the  war  against  Mithridates, 
vrtiom  he  defeats  on  the  Euphrates;   condudes  a 
peace  with  Tigranes.     Cattline*s  first  conspiracy. 
Caesar  beoomes  the  avowed  head  of  the  Msrian  party. 
Cicero  consul :  discovers  and  frustrates  Catiline*s  second 
oonspiracy.     Death  of  Mithridates:    Pompey  con- 
stitutes Syria  with  Phoenida  a  Roman  province : 
besieges  and  takes  Jerusalem. 
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62  692      Gatiliae  defciUed  uA  ilnn.     Pompej  kiuk   in   Iimly 

Cmtmr  appointed  pnelor. 
61  693      Pbmpej  MrivM  »t  Rona.    Omht  in  Spain. 

60  694      Cmmt  retnrnt  to  Rome.     The  so-called  fini  trinrnvirata. 

69  695      Caiwr'afliat  conaiUahip;  cameaan  agraiian  law.  BcccHw 

the  proyinoea  of  Ckalpino  and  Tnnflalpine  G«al  and 

niyricTun  for  five  ymn, 
58.50      696-764    Gaenr*a  campaigns  in  GaoL 
58  696      Gladins  tribune;  Cicero  goes  into  ezfle  and  is  ontlaved. 

57  697      <BoeR>  raealled.     Pompej  invested  with  eztnordhmy 

ponera.    Ptalomy  Anktea  king  of  Egypt  comes  to 

Rome. 
55  699      Second  oonsnlahip  of  Pompey  and  Craasna.     Casaai's 

adminiatntion  of   Ganl  prolonged    for  five  yean. 

Caesar  crosses  the   Rhine  and  Unda  in   Britain. 

Ptolemy  Auletes  reatond  hy  A.  Qabinivn     Omasw 

goes  to  Syria. 
54  700      Second  invasion  ef  Britain  hy  Caesar.     Ciaasna  enteit 

Meaopotamia. 
53  701       Oaesar  again  oroasea  the  Rhine.    Death  of  CkasBiM,  a^ 

deatmction  of  his  army  by  the  Farthiana.     Death 

of  Clodiua.     Riots  at  Rome. 
52  702       Insnirection  in  Gaul.    Caaaar  besieges  Geigovia  and  tikes 

Alcaia  and  Yereingetorix.    Pompey  aole  eonanl  far 

five  months. 
51  703      Ciesro  appointed  governor  of  Cilida.     Maroettns  pvopoaea 

measures  hostile  to  Caesar. 
50  704       Caesar  entera  Cisalpine  Ganl :  gives  np  tiro  legiona  at  the 

requeat  of  the  Senate. 
49  705       Commencement  of  the  dvil  vrar  betvreen  Caesar  and 

Pompey.  Pompey  quite  Italy.  Caesar  goca  to  Rome. 

Campaigns  iniSpaioy  Afirica,  &c     Caesar  dictator  lor 

eleven  daya. 
48  706      Caesar  follows  Pompey  into  Greece.     Battle  of  PhanaluL 

Assassination  of  Pmnpey.    Alexandrine  war.   Caessr 

appointed  dictator  for  a  whole  year.     M.  Antony 

govemain  Italy. 
47  707  .     Phamacea  defeated  by  Caesar,  who  returns  to  Rome,  re> 

stores  order  there,  and  i«  named  dictator  for  another 

year.    LsfMus,  master  of  the  horse. 
46  708       Afiican  war.     Defeat  of  the  Pompekns  at  the  battle  of 

Thapsus.     Death  of  Cato,  and  surrender  of  Ctica. 

Caesar  rafoims  the  calendar. 
45  709       War  againat  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain.     Battle  of 

Monda,  and  conduaiott  of  Uie  war.   Caesar  appointed 

consul  for  ten  years,  and  dictator  and  censor  for  life. 

AediUt  eertalet  appointed. 
44  710      Fifth  conanlship  of  Caesar  i  he  adopta  hia  great  nephew, 

M.  Octavios :  endeavours  to  obtain  the  title  of  kmf ; 

is  assassinated  en  the  15th  of  March.  M.  Antony  and 

Dol^bella  eonanis.   Octavius  snivca  at  Rome.    Ple^ 
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pufttions  for  dvil  ww.     Antony  declared  by  the 

senate  a  pnUic  enemy. 
43  711       Civil  war  in  the  north  of  Italy  between  Antony  and  the 

lenate.  Oetayiaant  oonml.  The  murderers  of  Caesar 

outlawed.      Octananus,  Antony,  and  Lepidns  form 

the  triumTirato.     The  seoond  proecription.      Death 

of  Cicero  on  the  7th  of  December.  Ovid  bom. 
42  712       War  in  Greece  between  the  republican  party  and  the 

triumyirs.      Battle  of  Philippi:  death  of  Caasius. 

Second  battle  of  Philippi,  and  death  of   Brutus. 

Distribution  of  laade  among  the  veterans  in  Italy. 
41  71 3       War  of  Perusia.     Antony  in  Asia  and  Egypt. 

40  714       War  with  the  Parthians.   Antony  rotums  to  Italy.    War 

between  him  and  Oetavianus.  A  new  alliance  formed 

hetween  them  at  Brundusium. 
39  715      Interview  between  the  triumyiia  and  Sextus  Pompeius. 

Antony  goes  to  Athena. 
38  716      War  between  Octaviaaua  and  Pompeius. 

37  717       Antony  comes  to  Tarentum  with  300  ships.  The  office*  of 

the  triumvifs  continued  for  five  yean  longer. 
36  718       Pompeius  attacked  -in  Sicily,  and  compelled  to  flee  into 

Asia.      Lepidus  ceases  to  be  one  of  the  triumvirs. 

Antony  commences  the  war  againat  the  Parthians, 

but  without  sucoesB. 
35  719       Pompeius  put  to  death  at  Miletus.     Octavianns  wages 

war  agaiait  the  Js^dee  and  PannoniaiM.     Antony 

repudiatea  Oetavia. 
34  720      Antony  invades  and  subdnea  Armenia.     Octavianns  pro- 

ceeds to  Dalmatia. 
33-32     721-722    Second  and  third  eonsnlshipe  of  Octavianns,  who  remains 

at  Rome.    War  declared  against  Antony  at  the  end 

of  the  latter  year. 
31  728      Battle  of  Actdum,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Antony  and 

Cleopatra  is  totally  defeated,  2nd  of  September. 

OctardanuB  proceeds  to  the  East. 
30  724       War  in  E^t.     Death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.   Egypt 

made  a  Roman  province.     Uonspiracy  formed  by  M. 

Lepidus,  who  is  arrested  and  put  to  death. 
29  725       Octavianns  returns  to  Rome  and  celebrates  a  threefold 

triumph.     The  Temple  of  Janus  dosed.     End  of  the 

Roman  republic 

27  727      Octavianns  moeives  the  titles  of  Auguthu  and  ImpercUor, 

Division  of  the  provinces  between  him   and   the 
Senate.     War  with  the  Dadans. 

27-24     727-730    Augaetus  conducts  the  war  in  Spain  against  the  Cantabr . 

25-13    729-741    War  against  the  Alpine  tribes,  who  are  at  length  com- 
pletely subdued. 
24  730      Augustus  formally  exempted  from  all  laws.    Unsuccessful 

expedition  into  Arabia  Felix. 

28  731      Augustus  is  faivested  with  the  tribunidan  power  for  life. 

Death  of  his  nephew  Marcellus. 
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22  732      daapiney  agHntt  Augukiit  diteorend  and 

Gftodace  inTadet  EgTpi* 
20  734       War  in  Africa.      The  Fwthlaaa   retfeon  the 

■tandards.     Amhwmadoia  eome  to  Angiutiia  fivoi  the 

Scjthiaiii  amd  India. 
Death  of  TtzpL 

The  Romans  defeated  by  the  Qennana. 
AuguttuB  in  GauL 
Death  of  Lepidua.     Anguatua  beeomea  pontafex  nuadmw. 

Death  of  Agrippa.    Tibeiiaa  maniea  Jalia.     Wan 

in  Phnnonia,  Dalmatia,  and  Germanj. 
12-9       742-745  Campaigns  of  Drusns  in  Gennanj;  his  death  in  the  latter 

year. 
The  Emperor  daodiaa  bom. 
Tiberias  defeats  the  Germans,  and  transplants  40,000 

of  them  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Tiberius  receives  the  tribunidan  power  for  five  yean,  and 

retires  to  Rhodes. 
Birth  of  Christ.* 
Cains  Caesar  made  consul  and  sent  to  Asia. 


Jalia  exiled :  Tiberius  letams  to  Rome. 
Tiberias  adopted  by  Aognstos.     Death  of  Cains  Csesar. 
Tiberius    assomes  the  command  on  the  Rhine.     The 
coontry  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weaer  fbraaed 
into  a  province. 
6  759       Preparations  for  war  against  the  Mareomanni.     Revolt  ni 

the  Pannoniaas  and  Dalmatians. 
9  760      Lex  Pspia  Poppaea  passed. 

7-9        760-762  War  with  them,  and  their  submission  in  the  Utter  year. 

8  761       Death  of  Maecenas  and  Horace. 

9  762       Destruction  of  the  Roman  army  under  Varus  by  the 

Cherusci,and  loss  of  the  proTinoe  east  of  the  Rhine. 
14  767      Census  held.  Death  of  Augustna  at  Nola,  1 9th  of  Anguit. 

14-37       767-790   Reign  of  Tiberius. 
14  767       Insurrections  among  the  logions  in  Pannonia  and  on  the 

Rhine. 
14-16       767-769  Campaigns  of  Gennaaicus  in  Geimany. 
17  770      Qermauicns  triumphs  »t  Rome,  and    is   sent  into  the 

East.     Death  of  Grid. 
19  772      Death  of  Germanicns  near  Antioch.   Campaigns  of  Drnsm 

in  Germany. 
20-31       773-784    Sway  of  Seianos. 

21  774       Subjugation  of  Gallic  insnigenta. 

22  775      War  in  Numidia. 

23  776      The  ceufrci  ptxMtoris  fomed  at  Rome.    Dmans  poisoned 

by  Seiaaas. 
26  779       Tiberius  withdraws  to  the  kland  of  Capnae. 

•  Videnol%p.674. 
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A.D. 

A.U. 

28 

781 

2d 

782 

31 

784 

38 

786 

37 

790 

37^1 

790-794 

37 

• 

790 

38 

791 

49 

792 

40 

793 

41 

794 

41-54 

794-807 

41 

794 

42 

795 

43-51 

796-804 

43 

796 

44 

797 

47 

800 

48 

801 

50 

803 

51 

804 

54 

807 

54-68 

807-821 

54.59 

807-812 

54 

807 

56 

809 

58 

811 

60 

818 

61 

814 

62 

815 

64 

817 

65 

818 

66 

819 

67 

820 

68 

821 

68-69 

821-822 

Re^lt  of  the  Frinaai, 

Tib«rii»*i  reUtiTM  buiiaked.    Death  of  hit  mother  lim. 

FUl  tad  ezeention  of  Seiaatit. 

Death  of  Agrippina  and  Drueni. 

Tiberius  murdered  bj  Macro,  in  March. 

Reign  of  Caliguhu 

Pats  to  death  man j  of  his  own  relatiTCB  and  fiiende.  Tho 

emperor  Nero  bom. 
Death  of  DmiiUa. 
Caligula  goea  into  GauL      A  conspiracy  against   him 

diseotered  and  suppieased. 
Sets  out  on  an  expedition  to  Britain. 
Caligula  murdered,  24  th  January. 
Reign  of  Claudius.    Wars  with  the  Germans. 
The  emperor  proclaims  an  amnesty. 
A  conspiracy  disoorered.     Mauritania  divided  into  two 

provinces* 
War  in  Britain. 
Claudius  in  Britain. 
Death  of  Agrippa.     Judaea  aftd  Samaria  placed  under 

Roman  goveniork 
The   Cheruscans  apply  to  Claudius  for  a  king.     The 

FHsians  subdued. 
Execution  of  Messalina.     Claudius  marriefl  Agrippina, 

whose  son,  Nero,  he  adopts. 
War  with  the  Psrthians.    Colonia  Agrippina  founded. 
Caraetacus  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Rome.  The  south- 
eastern part  of  Britain  formed  into  a  province. 
Claadius  poisoned,  Idth  of  October. 
Reign  of  Nero. 

Nero  governs  with  prudence  and  modemtion. 
War  with  the  Pkrdiiaai  in  AimeDia. 
BritannicuB  poisoned. 
Tiridates  driven  out  of  Armenia. 
Agrippma,    Nero's    mother,    murdered    by  his    order. 

Complete  subjugation  of  Armenia. 
Insurrection  in  Britain  under  Boadicea. 
The  emperor's  wife,  Octavia,  banished,  and  soon  after. 
waxds  murdered.  The  Paithiaos  again  invade  Armenia, 
Conflagration  at  Rome.  First  persecution  of  the  Christians 
A  conspiracy  against  Neto  discovered  and  suppressed 

Lucan,  the  poet,  and  Seneca  put  to  death. 
Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  comes  to  Rome  to  receive  his 

crown  from  the  emperor* 
Nero  goes  to  Greece,  and  enters  the  contests  at   the 
Olympian  games.     Insurrection  of  the  Jews.     Yes- 
pasian  appmnted  to  Uie  command  against  them. 
Insurrection  in  Gaul.    Servius  Oalba  proclaimed  em- 
peror.   Nero  kills  himself  OA  the  9tih  of  June.         ^ 
Reign  of  Galba.    A.  Yitellins  appointed  to  command  or< 

f  f3 
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69 


69 


70 


A.V. 


822 


822 


69-79      822-832 


823 


71 
74 
77 
79 

824 
827 
830 
832 

79-81 
79 

832-834 
832 

80 
81 

833 
834 

81-96 
84 

884-849 
837 

85 

86 

86-90 

90 

838 

838 

839-843 

843 

91 
95 
96 

844 
848 
849 

96-98 

849-851 

97 
98 
98-117 
99 

850 

851 

851-870 

852 

100-102 
104 

853-855 
857 

105 


858 


tlie  RhiiM.  OAo  fonM  a  eonspiney  a^pinit  Galba, 
wbo  it  mnrdend  in  the  femia,  Janmiy  a j>b  69L 

Rdgn  of  OthoL     The  pnetoriant  tppomt  their  own  ceoH 

mander.    YiteUins    prodaimed   maptnr    hj    the 

legioiit  on  the   Rhine.    War  between  Othe  and 

^Vitelliaa.     Otho  kill*  htmaelf  on  the  1 0th  of  April. 

Beign  of  Vitellina.  YeqMiaa  prockimed  enpcrcr  at 
Alexandria.  The  anny  of  YitelUaa  defentcd  at 
Bedriacum.  Rome  taken  and  Yitellioa  Idlied,  on 
the  20th  of  Deoamber. 

Reign  of  Yftpewan.  Osder  and  diadpline  reatend.  The 
Colotaeam  hnilt 

Yeapaaian  arriret  et  Rome.  Jenualem  taken  hy  hia  ion 
Titua.    War  in  Gaol. 

HelTidius  Priacoa  |»nt  to  dettkh. 

Agricola  ^^inted  gorenior  of  Britain. 

Conspiracy  fonned  againat  the  empenw^  hnt  diateteied  : 

he  dies  on  the  23rd  of  /one. 
Reign  of  Titns.     Peace  throoghont  the  emfare. 
Eruption  of  YetDirinSy  and  destruction  of  Hercnlaneim, 

Stabiae  and  PompeiL 
Great  fire  at  Rome  followed  by  a  pestilences 
Inauguration  of  the  Colooaamn.     Death  of  Titna,  on  the 

13th  of  September. 
Reign  of  Domitian. 

The  emperor  oonducta  n  war  against  the  Chatti,  and  as- 
sumes the  name  of  Germanicua.    AgricoU  defeata  die 

Caledonians  under  Galgacua. 
Agricola  recalled  to  Rome. 
Birth  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pins. 
War  against  the  Dadans. 
War  against  the  Quadi  and  Maroomanni :    0omitiaB 

defeated  by  them,  condudea  a  peace  with  the  Dncuni. 
Insurrection  and  defeat  of  L.  Antonius  in  Gennany. 
Perwcntion  of  the  Jews  and  Christians. 
Conspirscy  fonned  by  the  emperor's  wife  and  others: 

Domitian  sssawinated,  1 8th  of  September. 
Reign  of  Nerva,  who  attempts  to  combine  political  fireedon 

and  the  sorereign  power  of  the  monarch. 
The  emperor  adopts  M.  Ulpiua  Trajan. 
Death  of  Nenra  on  the  27th  of  January. 
Reign  of  Trajan. 
Trajan  anires  at  Rome :  first  idea  of  a  public  system  of 

education. 
War  with  the  Dactans,  who  are  compelled  to  sue  Cw  peace. 
War  with  the  Dedans.     Trajan  constructs  a  stone  bridge 

OTer  the  Dannbe. 
Dacia  formed  into  a  Roman  prayinoe.     Arabia  Petnea 

subdued. 
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A.D. 
114 

115 
116 
117 

117-138 
117 

118 


A.U. 

887 

868 
869 
870 

870491 
870 

871 


119 

872 

121 

874 

122 

122-125 

129 

131 

875 
875-878 
882 
884 

185 
138 

888 
891 

138-161     891-914 


141 

894 

145 

898 

153 

906 

161 

914 

161-180 

914-938 

161 

914 

• 

162-166 

915-919 

167 

920 

167-174 

920-927 

169 

922 

174 

927 

175 

928 

176 

929 

177-180 

930-933 

177 

980 

180 

933 

180-192 

933-945 

182 

935 

184 

937 

War  with  the  PuUuaiu.    Annenla  made  a  Roman  pro- 

vinM.    Tho  cotiMiNa  Drqfana  ertcind  at  Koine. 
Tntjan  aubdnes  Asiyria  and  Parthia. 
Revolt  of  the  Aiayriana  and  Parthiana. 
Trajan  entera  Arabia ;  while  nUuniDg  to  Rome,  diea  in 

Cilida  on  the  9th  of  Angnat. 
Reign  of  Hadrian. 
Hadrian  prodainied  eaapeoor  at  Antioch.    Renoancea  all 

oonqueata  eaat  of  the  Euphratea. 
Hadrian  letnrna  to  Rome  ;  seta  oat  for  Moeda :  a  oon- 

tf&ncj  againat  him  diacoyered :    returns  to  Italy. 

War  againat  the  Sarmatae. 
The  emperor  begins  a  jonmey  through  all  the  provinces 

of  the  empire,  beginning  with  Qaul  and  Germany. 
Goea  to   Britain,  Qaol,  and  Spain.     The  emperor  M. 

Anrelina  Antoninna  bom. 
Hadrian  retuma  to  Rome  :  goea  to  the  east. 
The  emperor  at  Athena. 
Visita  Africa  and  the  eaat :  retnma  to  Athena. 
The  Bdictum  perpetwum  promulgated.   Insurrection  of 

the  Jews  in  Syria. 
The  emperor  adopts  L.  Aelius  Yerua. 
Death  of  Verua :  Hadrian  adopta  Antoninna  Pius;  diea  on 

the  10th  of  July. 
Reign  of  Antoninna  Piua.     Nearly  unbroken  peace  over 

the  whole  empire :  the  Christiana  tolerated  and  pro- 
tected. 
The  Brigantea  defeated  in  Britain. 
Marriage  of    M.  Aurelina  to  the  emperor's    daughter 

Faustina. 
Conflagrations  at  Narbonne,  Antioch,  and  Carthage. 
Death  of  the  emperor  on  the  7th  of  March. 
Reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
Birth  of  the  Emperor  Gommodua.     L.  Yerus  made  the 

emperor*a  colleague. 
War  with  the  Parthiana,  who  an  compelled  to  sue  for 

peace. 
PestUenoe  at  Rome. 
War  with  the  northern  tribes. 
The  emperor*s  return  to  Rome. 
Great  yictory  over  the  Quadi. 

Cassius  in  Syria. 
Aurelius  in  the  Eaat, 

Retnma  to  Rome :  makea  hla  son  Commedus  his  colleague. 
War  with  the  Marcomanni. 
Persecution  of  the  Christiana  in  Ganl. 
Death  of  Aurelius  at  Yienna  on  the  17th  of  March. 
Reign  of  Commodua. 

Conspiracy  formed  against  the  emperor  by  his  sister. 
The  Caledonians  deftated. 


Death  of  Yeras. 
Insurrection  of  Avidius 
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186  939      The  legiona  in  Britain  denund  the  dep(Mti<m  of  Peranius. 

189  942      Cleuider,  his  •uceeMor,  torn  in  piecee  by  the  popfalace  at 

Rome. 

192  945      AMMrinetion  of  Conunodut  on  the  81  tt  of  Dceembcr. 

193  946      The  reign  of  Pertinaz  for  three  montha,  ivhen  he  wm 

■im  urinated. 
The  •oTereignty  »M  to  Didina  Saltioa  Jafianna. 
476  1329      The  oyerthrow  of  the  Weatara  Empire. 
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Aboabub,  616 

AboriglTies,  10-lS 

Acftnuunians,  827, 8S8 

AebaetauLSk,  826,  828^  8S9, 881, 883^  BN, 

866L  8eC^  870-872. 
Aehala,  871 :  province  of,  878;  528L  619 
AeUios  Glabiio.  M.,  888 
Aerocorinthns,  880^  888 
Actiinn,  batUe  of,  636 
AdtaertMO,  406,  406 
Adij,MB 

Adnunetnm,  81&  819 
Aebnttaa,  T.,  109 
Aedllet,  plebei«ii,  118, 128, 14&  887 ;  patii- 

dan,  176,  200^268, 600^  644,  686 
Aediil,478,482.488,681 
AegstiAU  ialands,  battle  otl,  279,  280 
A^ufl  Catos,  Sex.  886 ;  Galliu,  687, 666; 

aiadliBjMO 
Aemmiu,Tlb.,181;   Mam.,  160, 163 ;  L. 

204:  Q^  210|Papiu  Q,  227,  28^286; 

Baitmla.  L.,  280^  281 ;   Jf.,  270:  Papiu 

L.,  2897290;  Paulaa,  L.,  806, 806;  (u-X 

866—868;  ScaoraOCt  ^06:  Lepidna, 

M.,  44a  441 ;  Paulu,  h^  (m.)  487. 
Aeneaa,  18 — ^17 
AeqniaiiiL  60,  84,  11^  121,  122,  194-1S6, 

180-1^  141,  147,  151,  168,  166,  907, 

909,310 
AeflcolapluB,  833, 368 
Aetna,  680 
AetoUana,  894-836^  88&-880,  883-«)4, 


Afranliu,  480,  491,  499 

Africa,  flnt  j^wnt^igna  of  the  SomaoB  in, 
307—371,  299 ;  Sclpio  in,  816-<8a0;  2nd 
Scipio  in,  806—860;  provinoe  o^  869, 
486,  446,  491,  493,  499-«)l,  627,  666, 
681,619 

Agrarian  law,  first,  132, 128, 127, 131 ;  of 
Ufllnins,  171, 173, 17&  898 ;  of  Cf.  Flami- 
nins,  2ah,  800;  of  Tib.  OrAoehna,  804— 
896,  400;  of  Satominiu,  416;  of  J. 
Caenar,  460 

Agrleola,  Cn.  JnlinB,  607—609,  611.  634 

Agrionltnre,  ^^MM,  861, 64B^  06 

Agrlcentnm,  968,  268 

Agrippa,  M.  Vipsanlnfl,  516,  688,  689, 680, 
685-686;  661.  667,  H6,  666—667,  673; 
Poatamw,  678 ;  (gnanimm  of  M.),  091 


Agripplna  (wifiB  of  OennaniflaiX  680, 663, 
684 ;  (wiA  of  ClaodiiuX  691,  698,  606, 
696 

Ahala,  C,  SenrilioB,  160^  161 

Alba  Longa,  17,  46, 48 

Alban  Lake,  164 

Albanians,  466,  690 

AIeria,488 

Alexander  of  Epinu,  199 

Alexandria,  496,  682, 688.  586,  687,  604 

AlgidoB.  Monnt;  181—138, 141, 147, 163 

Al&o,  668,  571.  679 

AUia,  batOe  of  the,  169, 100, 166 

AUobroges,  297,  889,  464, 478 

Alpine  tribes,  6i96,  667 

Alps,  Passage  of,  by  Hannibal,  297,  296 ; 
by  HasdnHial,  814 ;  861, 881 

Ambiorlx,468 

Ambronaa,410 

Ammianus  Maroellinoa,  640 

Amnlina,  23 

Anagnia,884 

Anens  Marelna,  60—64 

Anderion,  670 

Andrisona,  869, 870 

Anioetaa,686 

Anidaa,  L,  857 

Annioa,  l^  194;  C,  446 

Antigoneia,  batOe  o^  827,  828 

Anttoch,  660,  616,  617,  628,  626 

Antiochua  the  Great,  888,  880-836;  Epi- 
pbanes,  880;  Eapator.  800.  (xui.) 
460 

Antimn,  181, 166, 166, 186, 196,  666 

Antonla,  (daoghter  of  Emperor  Claudius) 
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Antoninna  Pina.  Emperor,  621, 628—686 

Antonina,  M.,  480,  (ii.)  461 ;  C,  463,  466; 
M.  (m.)  (triomiri]^  488^  49^  496,  499, 
505-607,  610-&87;  G,  (n.)  498,  613L 
681;  L.,685;  Primiia,604:  L.,(ii.)611 

ApoUonia,  857, 896,  888^  514 

Appian  road  and  aqueduo^  820 

Applua  Herdonina,  185 

Appina,  8p.  148, 147 

Appina  MorDaniis,  L.,  611 

Appnleioa  Satnndnna,  L.,  415,  416 

Appuleina,  L.,  167,  (n.)  639 

ApTonina,  L.  661 

Apnlia,806,809 

ApnUana,  300—808,  420^ 


Aque  Satlu,  batUi  hv,  41 

AqullBLB,  BSB 

Agiiimu%c,sn,Me-,  >r,H 


li  Fdli,  B«S;  PitoH^  <lf^  n 

ARhiniliiUi  sa 
Anskdini,  tas.W,  4H,  U> 
ArUbhiIkUO 
Aide*,e»-«t 

ArKtlH,  337,  MO,  W 

38B,aBs-m4n 

lei,  ii8, 4ae,  «w 


ArlMulHlu,  IK 

AriiMdeu  M  IS].  4H 

Amr,  oniMlbdaB  nf,  1G0-«I».  SU,  BIS 

Altaeolll,  WT— Ue,  asa,  GS3,  630,  B74,  HI 

eei,  MM,  su;  ste^  OM,  AM 

AimlDlu^  B71.  G7»,  OM 

Aru,  C.  f  emUUliH,  IM ;  Ui  bUl,  IW,  13 
ArUbull^  tSO,  IM 

AlteTU<H,Ul 

ArtA  BIU>  ot  It  BoiM,  Bi,  US,  tSt,  S» 

M,  SW,  m  Ul,  00%  MO 
Inilaina  Knittni^  84  M> 
Amni^  «n,  48%  4M 
Aaaulm,  or  Inha^  IT 


a,MIL4SI, 
iDOr,  iM,  S 
W,  *M,4- 

iiduPolB&Bt7 
■rrU,  01%  BIB 


H^ed  bf  BnlU,  «n,  4W',  03^  BOO,  DM, 


AtUtoi  Rtnlu,  M,  SIB;  CiliHniu,  A. 

seo, m^it%ti9;  c, OT4, M, no 

AHnliu  Libvi,  C.  bli  l><r,  aW 


BaeUui  TudphHoA  U,  AS7 
BHcaU,  bmuSt  •€,  31S 
Bundai,StS 
BcIhuUd  Iilindji,  SIB,  406 

Butunu,  3H,  S6< 

lU»\iA  MI,  601 

BUbGTO 

BsdriMBL  liatlte  <(  on, « 


BoAponu,  KId^Ado  tC  400 

BoVWum,  bsBls  DHi,  HI 
Bom  DTSrin,  SB7,  on 


|10»%BW,  OOCtBC 
I0i«l.4»r.  OCT,  M 


li , ,  84,  80-80,   «r-i«a 

lOSi  D,  Jnnlu,  Ml,  (n.)  MB.  V. 
JonliK  441 ;  D,  401,  Sl«,  BtS,  SIB- 
BIT,  u,  (nj  fioe-soe,  eii,  bi%  sie. 


Cudletu,  if,  101 

CMUnaoLn 

ClU|iulu,404 

Cure,  87, 100, 164,  ISl 
Ctrai,  C.Juiliu,  410,  (n.)  443,  467,  I 
464,   4«A4«r-BIB;    CklDA   8^   B 


a,  oil,  03 


no^b^Ci 
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Calpunlnt  FUmmUL  C^  166^  207 ;  Pbo, 

L.  806;  his  law,  W6 ;  Bertla,  L.,  406; 

BIbalai,  M^  468;  400,  tfB,  400;  PlflO, 

L^  (n.)  47a  471 ;  Fiao,  L^  (in.)  MS ; 

PhK>,  L^  (IT.)  607 
CAlTi«iiu,«9 
CAauurina,  906^  907 
Camerlnum,  414 
CamUliu,  M.  Furlns,  160—167,  161,  101, 

164—166;  178— 176»  178;  L.  Foriiu,  104, 

166,196^901 
Campaiila,  429,488 
CampanUiifl,  187—191, 194.  106,  200, 200; 

9l4  916;  934, 988;  808;  000,  490 
CampanUn  le^on,  989,  240 
Campi  Raudll,  batUe  of;  410 
Canaaoe,666 
Canidina,  686 
OaonaeTfaatae  o^  0O8»  800 
Oantabri,  604,  666 
Canolttliu,  C^  140 
Capitol,  190,  186,  100,  161,  004,  000,  007, 

Capltollne  Hill,  28,  61, 82 

C^ttdoda,  418,  424,  480,  454,  400,  460, 

Capreae,  683,  6M 

Capua,  188,  191,  192,  194,  196»  90O,  906» 
000—811,  469,  600 

Caraetactia,  608,  604 

Carbo,  C^  433 

Canintes,482 

CaiThae,486 

Carthage,  first  treaty  with,  101, 109, 186; 
embaoay  flram,  190;  alllanoe  with,  206; 
In  poooesaion  of  Sidly,  280,  287;  eauflaa 
of  the  firrt  war  with,  241,  260-201;  its 
remuroes  oompaied  with  thoae  of  Bome, 
261,  202;  flrst  war  with,  261^200; 
Ikmina  and  pestilence  at,  260 ;  peaoe 
with,  280;  intestine  war  at,  284,  286; 
eaoses  of  the  second  war  with,  26S, 
286;  embassies  to, 290,  204;  second  war 
witfa«  286—820;  oonseqaeooes  of  it  820 
—023,  882, 864;  causes  of  the  fhiid  war 
with,  862—866;  third  war  with,  865— 
869:  623 

Carthage,  New,  299;  298,  296, 010, 016 

Carthalo,  276,  277 

Cartlsmandua,  608 

Canrilius,  Sp^  210,  239, 

Casea,606 

CasUlnnm,  804 

Caslnnm,  804 

Casslus,  Sp^  116, 118, 129, 128;  Longinns, 
L,  411,  416;  C^  448;  Longinoi,  C^ 
486,  606,  607,  512,  517-«19,  681-528; 
Q^  468;  Cluinrea,  680 

Cas^velaunns,  481 

Catiline,  434, 402-465 

Cato,  H.  Porclua,  834,  888,  840;  848— 840l 
848,  849,  851,  862-364.  866»  876 ;  (ii.) 
443,  466,  466,  472-474^  480;  481,  486, 
491,  499,  600,  606 

Catiialda,  660,  681 

CatalluB,  C.  Valerius,  540 

Catulus,  Q.,  Lntotta%  484»  440  451, 407 


CaudiBA  Foika.  tattle  a^  900 

Celtiberians,  OW,  001,  874,  878;  801,  412, 
444,446,  600 

Censors,  140, 107, 260;  087,  548, 544 

Census,  78 

Cestim  OaUos,  001 

Cethecus,464 

Chaeionea,  battle  id,  428 

Chaleedon,  464 

Chalets,  880, 888,  834  879,  488 

Chattl,  668-570,  579,  610.  611 

Chand,  692 

Cbemsd,  668—571, 579,  602 

Chosroes,  61&  618 

ChristiaDS,  607,  612,  625,  628  040,  041 

ChiyBOKonns,  437 

Cicero,  M.  Tullius,  487,  443,  444^  467,  461, 
462—466^  468>478,  476,  488,  490,  497, 
610,  613—616,  518-520,  5^,  560;  Q^ 
470;  48L  482, 519,  620,  H.  (n.)  620 

Cilida,  460, 462,  469, 476^  626 

Clmber,  TilUus,  608 

Cimbri,  410— U4 

Cindnnatns,  L.Qninctiu8,  18^  188,  136 
160;  T.Ouinetius,  166,  181 

Cinclns  Aliraentas,  M^  his  law,  886 

Cineas,  281,  288,  286 

Cinna,  L.  Cornelius,  426, 429—432 

Cinna,  Cn.  Cornelius,  663 

Ciroeii,  120 

Circus  Hazimns,  68 

Classes,  as  arranged  by  SerrliM,  73-  -79 

Clastidlnm,  battle  of,  290 

Clandius,  App^  107,  110—115,  124»  (n.) 
179,  (m.)  21:^215,  (nr.)  the  Blind,  219— 
221,  »8 ;  BegiUensis,  129, 100^  186, 141— 
148»  146;  Crassns,  174;  MaroeUus,  M, 
290;  809,  810,  (n.)  874^  876;  App.(y.) 
260;  Pniehcr,  P,  27^^  276;  Nero,  C, 
314;  App.,  (vi^  804,  806;  App^  (rii.) 
466,  460,  470;  MaoceUoa,  M^  (n.)  486; 
MaroeUus,  C,  487;  Emperor,  680^-^S91 
634,  640 ;  Ciyilts,  007 

Cleander,  631 

C1eon,879 

Cleopatra,  405,  486,  524»  696»  632,  533 
636—637 

Clodius,  P^  466,  470-^7^  474,  486 

Cloella,  104, 106 

Cloelius,  Gracchus,  182, 133 

Clnllius,  C,  46 

Clupea,  268;  270, 271 

Cluainm,  108, 106, 166, 160,  215,  280,  801 

Cocoeius,  L.,  627 

Codes,  Horatins,  100 

Coinage,  889 

Colchis,  468 

CoUatia,  86-87 

Collatinus,  L,.  Tarqninins,  85—68,  97 

Colonia,  Agrtpplaa  (Cologne^  603,  614 

Colonies  founded,  119;  constltntioB  of, 
242—244;  820,  402,  421,  422,  486,  462, 
469,606,624 

Coioasenm,  606,  609, 640 

Cominius,  Pontius,  161 

Commerce  of  the  Romans,  254,  821,  830, 
646,684^688 
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Commodiu,  Empefor,  617—490^  68B,  6i0 

CoDBiils,  when  lint  appointed,  88:  tiielr 
powers,  96 :  how  ehuaen,  1S4,  ia&  181 ; 
propoeal  to  restrain  the  nowers  or,  184; 
that  one  of  thtun  should  always  he  a  plo- 
beian,  14a  ITS;  that  proposal  carried, 
174 ;  that  ix»th  might  he  so,  192 ;  powers 
0^847,348    sole  oonsol,  474^  486, 666 

Contio,  93 

Corblo,  181 

Corc7ra,686 

Corflnlnm,  421. 490 

Corinth,  288,  828, 880,  871—878.  606, 686 

Coriolanus,  G.  Mardns,  119—121 

Corioli,  119 

Cornelia,  892, 896 

ComeUnB  Cossns,  A  ^  165, 168, 188-190^ 
902;  L..  900:  P^  208;  Seipio,  L.,  912, 
914,  216,  (n.)  432,  483;  Lentolua,  L, 
938:  Leatolns,  Cn.,  820:  Cethcfftts.?^ 
837 ;  Rnfinas,  P^  218 :  Memla.  L.,  480; 
Bcipio,  Naslca,  P^  896—807;  Lentulas, 
P.,  (II.)  472,  473;  DolabeUa,  P^  499, 
613,  521;  C.  642;  Balbus,  L^  666; 
Sahinus,  689;  Palma,  616,  618 

Comelti,  486,  487 

Corsica,  266^,286,821,889, 861, 688, 629 

ComncaniuB,  Tib.,  981,  984, 982 

Cotlton,  867 

Coart^narttal,  180 

Crassns,  M.  Lidnios,  448, 448-460, 462, 
466,  468,  478,  474,  484,  486;  IC.,  479, 
(n.)664 

Cremona,  991, 888 

Crete,  461,  619 

Crispins,  6M.  680 

CritoIaus^STO,  871 

Croton,987 

Cmstumeria,  100 

Coma,  110 

Cario,  C  467, 491, 489 

Carina  Dentatns,  H,  918, 998, 996,968; 
Cnrin8,468 

Cartins,  M.,  179 

Cynoscephalae,  hattle  of,  829 

Cyprus,  869, 479, 478, 496,  689 

Cyrenalca,  418 

Cyrone,  499,  619 

Cyalens,  465. 


Dacia.  made  a  proTinoe,  616, 618, 684 

Dadans,  664,  611,  616, 616 

Dalmatia,  861, 534,  667, 670 

Danube,  600, 664,  670,  660^  611.  616,  626, 
627,684 

Dardanians,  469 

Debt,  Roman  law  of,  119;  proposals  of 
Lioinins  and  others  as  to,  171, 177, 192, 
196 

Deoebalus,  611, 616, 616 

DeoemTirs,  189;  their  powrr  and  legisla- 
tion, IW,  140;  second,  141—144,  146, 
147,906 

Deeiroos  Laberfus,  648 

Dedus  Mus,  P.,  189,  918,  914,  (ii.)  986; 


Dedna,  P.,  19»-19^ 229;  JnbdHna.  3St 

383;  Q.,404 
Ddotarns,  468, 496 
Ddphi,  orsde  oi;  84>  164, 307 
Demaratm,  66,61 
Demetrias,  330L  888 
Demetrius  of  Phaius,  988,  291,  826;  (sob 

of  Philip)  864 ;  (of  Syria)  880 
Demodiaxes,  629 
Diaens,  870— 879 

Dietatox^  108, 109, 115, 18L18S,  8QC,  486 
Didius  8alviu8  Julianns,  OS 
Didlua,  T.,  878 
Dionydus  of  Syraoose,  161 
Diosenrl,  108 
DfiLkbella,  P^  9S4 
Domitia,  619 

Domitiaa,  Emperor,  604, 606^  008—619 
Domiiiua,  Cn.,  415;  AlieiiofaariiiUL  Cn^  48^ 

^.)  698. 697:  L^47&  484, 4807CalTlmia. 

Cn.  496;  Ahenobarims,  669^  601;  Cor- 

bulo,  608,  696^  600 
Drepana,  battle  oi;  976^  976;  siege  ot,  978^ 

979 
Dmsi]la«687 
Dmsns,  667,  668;  S74;  (son  of  Tiberius) 

660,688,684 
Duilins,  M.,   148,  146,  147,  17T;  C^  9S4, 

266. 
Dyrrhaohinm,  480, 488, 484 


B 

Ebubokbs,  481,  482 

Boetra,  114, 181 

Edeotns,681 

Ecnomna,  battle  of^  267 

Education  at  Rome,  658, 614, 484 

Egcffla,40 

Egnatins  Rufhs,  668 

Egypt,  823,  827,  881,  881;  988,  860^  439; 

485,486,685,626,686,  687,  561,666, 

580,620,628 
Elates,  828 
FJbe,66a669 
Enna,  879,  880 
Ennlu8,Q.,846,847 
Ephesus,  626, 635 
Epictetns,  612 
Epirus,  826,  828,  868 
Eprius  Maroellus,  606 
Eqnites,  66,  68,  68,  76;  97,  860;  401,  4X7. 

484^  469,  619, 640 
Eiylc,  277— 981 
Esq^ne  HilL  67,  68 
Etruscans,  or  Raaena,  8, 88,  86,  68;  67, 86, 

96—100,  109—107,  126—127,  l6l,  166, 

182,  184,  206,  907,  910—916^  296^  9ir, 

966,  816, 420,  499, 484,  441,  466 
Eiiboea,888 
Eumenes,  881, 834, 886;  887,  889,  863,  806^ 

866,800 
Eunus,  879, 880 
Euphrates  485, 660, 618;  684 
Evander,  12. 13;  62 
Ezodares,6i6 


it.,  lBB,'m.  ISi;  L„  lo.. 

mo^  tt,  SOI,  los,  aoB,  icpv, 
aiG,siT,iia,aa3;  ourEiia,< 

tai,aa4,  see,  sii,  siS;  Unu 

FlaUr,  C,  IM,  KM;  Hctor 
Uutmag  AtmUbmu  Q^ 
Muilmu  SerrlUiuHii,  Q^BIfl : 

F^Hdw,  c^  m,  an,  IH IM,  287.  aa 

FiuicwK  U^>M>  18!,  183,  ISO,  lie,  ISl 

FmHdiu,  Cuplg,  S<8 

VubUu (vlA^  AanUu), eS6,im,tM 
FasBdniL  v«U  oC  IS 
FUou^  K  47,  lOS,  Ifil,  ISI 
Flmtnla,  C.  FUtIh^  *Bi 

Qiaiictlus,S43,»M;  c!|W,340 
PUmlnliim,  C,  »0,  800-Wl 


a  lirBninB,  whei 


legWitlar.  — , „,  . 

forrei  bT  M»riiiJ,  114, 
fnr  U»  I1»U»IU.  417 
41S— 4X3:  DODfelTed, 


i^U.e;  ^emiiuled 


F^^  4^i<%^  «f  V.  &iiiciij\  eaa,  su 

Folrliu,   Gn.  S1&  9U;   Ber^  V^OlT^ 
Sioru,  SMjNDblUor,  U,  874;  Fl»- 

FmuluiluB,  C^  V7B 


GnllK,  Empenr,  GM,  tOl— flOe 
Rilrniu,  Cluodliu,  ItM 

OlltU,   CIh1p1iw,'t,   »I,  410,   464,  487, 
QnUU,  TiuHlplu,  as«,  410— lU.  470, 


^tJuHMniH  tea,  U7,  ui,  ea? 

Qi^r  «■  CbIIi,  IH,  1D8,  lfl»-iei.  17 
'■"    181,  IB4,   IfiE,   im.  no— 213.  21 

SM,  K7, 3W,  sag,  xaa— »i,  sso 

OilUiia  Egnatliu,  US— Mfi 

Oslo,  at  STiKQta,  IIS 

Oallllln^  MT 

OmuiBlDl,   Its,   187;  (II.).   IK;    L,    IT 

OBI«OTl>,4a3 

Oamuu,  478—488,  M»-«7%  S7B—B( 
588,  SSI,  H6,  B18,  Htfl,  «17,  «38,  eM 
■m^iiciu,  B7a  871,  974,  GTS-CSO,  H 

ee4,«s,Ai 

«[dI<i^4IS 

--othonai,  eeo 

Onsbng,  Ttb.Semp.  87T.  tM—tBt ;  Cal  i 

Bonp.,  aee,  tei,  a»-404 

Greece,  iBle  ft,  dorlng  the  iieoond  Fui 
-nr,  ass,   B34 ;    Bomuu  liL  S8e-« 

muu  tn,'  »»--a68,  870—873;  w»r'»i 

UlthridMH  In,  42^—4!^  008 
Qnek  pintce,  18(i 
Onek  towm  ol  Ililr,  807,  811;  of  A, 

]flnu,8SI,Sse 
Grcekfl,  loflDeDoe  o£  oa  thi  RomuLt,  SU 

tK,  m  M7, 048 


Hendea,  tHtUa  oi;  29 


HoRUltl,  1^  la 

Heniouu,  in;  ISG,  17V— 181, 107,  » 

Hliirbu,4S8 

HlunpHL  406,  406 

HleiD,  SBS-Ml.  STI,  810 

Hlenraymm  810 

Hlltini,  A.,  471^  GlE,  HO,  HO 


.  Cartntll,  legend  or  tbi!.  48, 47 


HDrtffiidaa^,  »4(n,;4S 


nHU,  rinr,  tM, »« 

UUh,  ug^  JSS  (IL)  U^  IM,  147 

nuiMrti,  bitu*  at,  Sll 

nijiiu*.  Hr.  MB.  ni.  w 

lUiiiaim,  sit,  M,  sei,  «nvtfi, «);  ttl, 

InMotwii,  bUO*  «t  m 
Indltu,  6as,  m 
i-jiMM.  ait 
I— hri.—  ■»  w^  «M 

I(tiiu«,SB» 

-  ■■  u  HUM  Hi  Kant,  S14  >1«  lU 


(W;  §«nni,._ 
Jndiu,  C,  Ml  Sabalnr^  C,  OT;  C, 

■78;  FviHi^  H^  SM;   BnitD>,II^MI, 

jBMnyTM^  o4  «^  8^  101,  IT^  IM, 


KHh  alecitou  o(  M,  4^  DO, 
r  1  pariod  diirfnf  vbleb 


unnn,  489,  HfL  B>r, 

hUb^  Cn  ai^  siV.  sii  nt ;  q,  9M 


118,I»,  isil>^4)0,4; 
lAtiniu,  King  Df  Iha  Abo 
I^Uum,  10,   11,  la,    U^ 

Ltoni,  bltlte  0^  440 
Lmn  of  Uh  Tnin  TiM* 
L.iv\iilcr{iiD.  100, 101;  1 


J9;  Cimiu  aJ 


OnUu,S»i  JaUvi,  49 
LscMiHoDofUel 


11— Gl^  aiB--si&  EM,  ur,  em 


'^isei  «»-«o 

w,w- 

urtj'  (Empna),  sffl!,  KT,  en-m  W 

S14:Dn»>,M,4C^40e,41 

tas,.,. 

I.|>R1MI,W1 

lalllB^MO;!!, 

m;VM«ot,m* 

LiiBULU7,eg» 

LcHniau*,  wo, 

m.m,n>.aa,m. 

m,n^43o 

L™^'u-ihi« 

Irib^4)^t8,«s,w 

^^m-we 

Liicui>,«go 

^if""- 

4S\  tM: 

K^4aS,4» 

Ucbd^ 

I^^4fift-4 

17,4;^ 
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Laemna  6&07 

Lnsitania,  876^  878,  6B6 

LusitaoiAis,  881,  444, 445,  466 

Lateflns  Cataloi,  Cf,  879;  Catohii.  <), 

419,418,480 
Liitla,878 

iMxary  of  the  Ronuuu,  fitt,  687 
IjfvkBMMkf  881, 884 

M 

HAOBDttru,  an,  894»  83SL  884,  8Bfll  867, 
868,  808,  870^  881,  408,  48&  4Mb  4Wl 
400,  468, 471,  61S,  618,  Oil,  588,  890 

MMedonian  war,  fini  saOw  896;  Meood, 
aB7-«8;  thlx«L  858-407 

Mmbo,  064, 685,  M7 

MMMsenM,  687, 664.  667, 668;  603»  074 

MaeUiii^>^  160^  161 

Haenliu,  L^  177 ;  C,  196 

Magnesia,  twttle  oil  886 

Jf  ago,  818,  816 

Mamevtbiee,  988,  987, 940, 166—980 

MamUina,  Octayiua,  107, 106 

Jt/fmnMnt^*^  L^  888 

ManlUiu,  M.\  864 ;  C-  467 

Manllu.  M,  161,  167—168;  P,  174;  h^ 
278;  Toiqiiataa,  T.  180^  188,  198 ;  Cn^ 
189;  L,  967, 968;  Volao,  L^  974;  Tor- 
qnatna,  T^  (n.)  806;  Yulao,  Cii.,886; 
887 ;  Haadmua,  H,  411 

Marcellua.  M^  678 

Marda,  690,  631 

Mareina,  RutHns,  0^  176,  16L  161;  181 ; 
C^  907.  906;  t^  819,  818;  Cttaoitaua, 
"L^  864;  FbUippiu;  L,  420;  Tartm, 
618 

Mareomannl,  611,  696    8?9 

Hariofl,  C  408^  406,  418-416;  491--488. 
496,  49&  499—481,  467 ;  (the  Toonger) 
489--484 

Maroboduna,  67(1 660 

Marriage,  law  off  146, 148, 197,  669 

MarsUiM,  907,  910, 490-499, 678;  809 

Marric  war,  419-428 

Martha,  406 

MartlaL  609 

Maaintoa.  819, 814, 817-MO,  880-866 

Maadlia,  997,  996;  491 

Mamltaiila,  445,  588, 618;  684 

Medical  art  of  the  Bomaaa,  840 

MegalopoUa.  879 

Megara  (Saburb  of  Carthage),  867 

Memmina,  C,  406,  407, 416 

MenapU,  479 

Menenloa  Agrippa,  116;  T,  190;  197 

Menodoma,  696,  689 

Meaopotamia,  486,  616,  616;  696 

Mesaala  Conrlnua,  698 

Meioalliia  Valeria,  600, 691 ;  Btatilia,  606 

Meeaapiana,  980 

Metanrna,  battle  of  the,  814 

Metellna  L.  Caeeilina,  97&  978;  Q. 
Caeeaiiia,  870,  871,  877;  Q.  CaeeHloa, 
406,  407,  406,  416;  L,  406;  Piofl 
Q^  481,  488, 446;  Mepoa,  405;  Celer,  Q^ 
466;    Caeotlio^   Q,   479;    Bdpiob  Qi 


468,  488;  489,  001 ;  L.Cieti«M.  4H-^ 

468;  L- 480, 491 
Mettiua  Fuflbtiua,  46—48 
Metultun,  684 
MecentiaB,  14 
Micipsa,  866, 406,  406 
MUitarr  system  of  the  Rodmqs,  800 
Milo,  280,  289,  47^  476 
Minncius,  L^  ISL  183,  ISO.  .161 ;  Mr,  909. 

804;  M.(u.)406 
Mintomae,  batde  of,  195 ;  906,  490 
Miaennm,  560 
Mithridates,  861,  498-498,  481,  488,  489 

440;  464— 466 
Mod^ia,886 
Moeaia,  664,  611,  617, 618 
Moloeaiazia,  868 

Morals  of  the  Romans,  669, 666>  669;  668 
MoTlni,479 
Modns,  Seaerola,  106, 104;  SomvoU,  P^ 

894 ;  Q^  417,  419 ;  Scaevola,  (n.)  488 
MmnminsJL,  879, 878 
Mmmtias  Platens,  U,  666 
Mnnda,  batUe  oC  606 
Mnrena,  L.,  489 ;  A,  668 
Mntlna,  991, 616 
Myttiatratmn,  966 


NiBifl,  881, 888 

Naerios,  Cn.,  846 

Narbo  Mareins,  399 

Navy,  Roman,  268, 821, 800^  560 

Meapolis,200 

Nepneris,  867 

Nenitiua  Priscos.  617 

Kero,  Tib.  Claudlos,  096;  579 

Nero^  Emperor,  691,  506—601,  040 

Nerra,  Kmperor,  613;  614 

NervU,479 

Nioopolia,  686 

Nioomedes,  424,  464 

Nieomedia,  466 

Nisibit,  466,  616,  617 

Nola,  200.  206,  806, 800,  496,  499,  449,  075 

Nonioa,  A^  416 

Noricum,  410,  412 

Noma  Pompilin^  89—48 

Nomantla,  876—878 

Mnmldia,  891, 869,  601 

Namisins,  195 

NQ]nitor,22 

Nymphidins  Sabinns,  599 

O 

OCBIStA,  65 

Oetavia,  627,  588,  629,  688,  664,  678;  (u.) 
696,597 

Octavias,  Cn.  856;  M,  896;  Cn.  (uA 
426,  427,  4S9,  480;  M.(0r  OetaTianusi 
606, 614-608,  654,  666  (ffid*  Angoatua) 

Odoaoer,  668 

OgnlniiM,  Cn.  999 

Opimias,  L.,  999,  403,  404.  406 

Ops,  12 

Oratory  of  the  BomaBS,  846^  949,  660 
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OnatiMMtafSaO 
Oi]getorl3L477 
Onim,4» 

OnuM  or  Opteaniy  &  9 

Ostia,  61, 460^  806, 6M 

OtedUna,  ir^  981 

OtfaOk  Empennr,  606L  601—606 

OTld,6tf 

P 

PAoomn,  M^  847, 860 

Paatna  Thruea,  ffML  611 

PaUepolU,  200 

F»UttneUU,94,96^81 

Falfttiiim,  IS 

PaUM,601 

PuidUarU,  678;  697 

Paiidlon,M6 

PumoDlm,  667. 670^  678^  618^  687 

PiiionniMj272;  battle  o^  S78 

Pftiua,  C.  vibiiu,  61&  616 

Pantheon,  668 

Papinioa  Statina,  690 

Papirliia,  K^  160:  Craanu,  L^  IM,  196; 

Conor,  L,  901,  904, 907,  91&  917,  288 ; 

Carbo,  G,  8B6,  404,  4S8;  Cwbo,  Cn^ 

410,  499,  «»— 434, 488 
Paploa  MatUos,  C,  491, 499 
Paraetonlnm,  687 
Panna,888 
ParthamaBirta,  616 
Parthamaapatea,  617, 618 
ParthUna,  418;  46&  466;  478w  48S,  606,  507, 

696—628;  688,  666^  666^  680;  602,  OOOl 

616-618;  694,  626 
Patridan  order,  148,  166»  167,  176,  176, 

18S»  197, 919,  999.  864 
Pedina,  Q^  617, 618 
Pedam,106 
Pelaagiana,  7, 16 
PellgnUna,  191,  907,  910;  490,  499 
Pelnsinm,  880, 687 
Pentriana,  918 
Perennia,  690 

Pergamna,  894  880;  881, 481 
Perpema,  M,  881, 441, 448;  447 
Peraena,  864r-^866 
Peraina,  680 
Pertlnax,  681 
Peraala,696 
PetUina,  Geiialla,  007 
PetrBiaa,  M.  466,  480, 491.  489,  600 
Petronii^  C^  665;  Tuipilianaa, 601 ;  Ar- 
biter, 680 
FhaedniB,680 
Phameaa,866 
Pharumanea,  690 
Phftmaoea,  458, 460, 496 
Phanaloa,  battte  ot  494 
PhUip  of  Macedonia,  991,  896-829,  884, 

^^864;  (a  pretended  eon  ofFanenaX 

PhlHppl,  tatUea  of,  622,  628 
Philoaqphy  among  the  Bonuuia,  660 


Fhoenida,  859. 489 
Phraatea,  466. 632, 668. 674 
Phi7gla,881 
Fliyinon,  880;  800 
Pirantia]i&912,  240 
Plueuiun,  808;  422 
Ptraooa,  417, 498 


PlaoL  Cn- 680:  Licinianna,  609 
Placentia, »!,  »9, 800;  814  887 
Plaadna,  471 
Planttna,  C,  181«  119;  SaTanoi,  M.,  40; 

SaTBDua,  A.,  698 
Plantm;  M.  Aeelna,  847 
PlaTflL  when  list  performed  at  Bome,  178 
Plebeian  order,  37,  61—64,  61^  70 — 79, 80L 

100;  101,  110— 120;  114  118^  188,  fil- 
ls?, 148;  144,  166;  1C7,  16B;  IH— 1761 

197,  Ue;  99^  294, 147, 14e^  884 
Plemlnina,  Q^  817 
Plotina,  616^617 
Plotina,  L^  660 
Po,  rlrer,  200;  296-^800 
POeteUna,  C,  176, 180 
FMjUna,  844,  8«;  886;  886;  378;  888 
Pompeii,  609 
Pompeina,  Q^  877, 806 ;  Strabo,  On.,  429; 

423;  Boflia,  Q.,  427:  Magnoa,  Co.  437. 

429,  480;  488,  486,  «n;  441—468.  466* 

476^  484-486;   Seztoa,  486^  501—OQi; 

619,  621,  628-681 ;  Cn.  (tbe  rmm8«>^ 

601—608 
Pomponlua,  M^  178 
Pompdne  Marahea,  606 
POnOflh,  40;  176,  221,  229,  486;  868 
Pontina,  G,  906^  90l»  117,  918;  Tdeafama. 

438,484 
PontoB,  88L  494,466— 467, 496 
PopUUna,  Laenaa,  M,  184;  Laenas,  809; 

(n.X  619 
Poppaea,  SaMna.  606—606 
Poraenna,  109—107 
Poatomioa,  A^  108, 114;  Tnbedrtna,  A^  132; 

8p,  908;  228;    L.,  915^  118;   Q^  t»i 

Alblniia,  8p^  407 
PUMrtmnna  CondnioB,  119 
Praeneste.  100, 168, 197,  284,  488^  484 
Praetor,  i75b  197,  948,  9BL  288;  888  4SB; 

600,642,646,636,686 
Praetorian  ooborta,  600, 668. 668— 691,  SM. 

600,  60O--804,  618,  614,  681,  688 
Prieata,  Boman,  43, 416 
Priyemnm,  182, 199 
Proeonanla,  660 
Proculoa  Vlxstnins,  199 
Propertiofl,  649 

Proacriptlon,  ftnt,  484;  aeoond.  618—620 
ProTinoea,  bow  goremed.  881, 282,  401, 

469, 542, 643.  646, 660;  661 
Pnuias,889,ltii4  880 
Ptolemaeoa  PhiiadelphQB,  flS7,  Sff7, 828; 

Eplphanea,  888:  Phllometor,  888.  800; 

Apion,   418;    King   ci   Crpn%,   472; 

Anletea,  478;  Dlonyana,  496, 49«i 
PttbUoola,  P.  Valerlna,  Hl^  96—102, 107 
PnbUUua  Phllo,  Q.  176. 196^  197.  200 
Pjrdna,  batUea  of,  366»  870 
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PTreneefl,  398,  S97 
PTiThaa,  S8O-830, 253 
Pytiuigonui,  89 


QuADi,  611,  eae,  exs,  029 

Qnaeston,  240,  282,  436,  500 

Qninctiiu,  T^  129,  Kaeso^  134, 136,  PennuM, 

T,  180 
Qnlntiliiuif  689 
Qolrinal  hill,  28,  32,  67 
Qidrltes,  28»  31 

R 

RABnuus,  G.478 

Ramnes  or  Runnenjies,  33,  68 

Bavenna,  487,  489,  560 

Regillus,  batUe  of  Lake,  106, 109 

KegnloB,  M.  Atilius,  267—270,  m,  274 

Keligion,  regulation  of;  "by  Noma,  40, 42— 
46;  raatored  hv  Anena,  60;  modified  by 
TaJrauinias  Prifloua,  60 ;  and  by  the  Intro- 
dnotum  of  Qredan  notions.  268;  state 
of,  after  the  war  with  Antloohns,  846»  569 

Kemos,28— 25 

RepabUe,  estabUahment  o^  87, 96;  end  of, 
636 

Revenues,  pnbUo,  949,  281,  889,  642;  643> 
661, 662,  668,  606 

Rhea  BIItIil  22,  28 

Rhegliun,  ^,  28S»  240,  268 

Rhine,  480,  4138,  660,  666.  667-^672,  678; 
579,  668,  593,  600,  611,  OM 

Rhodes,  824,  827,  828;  384,  88&  866^  869, 
860,  390,  686,  669,  623 

Rhone,  rirer,  297 

Romans,  eharaoter  of,  16, 82, 96,  117, 118; 
their  division  into  tribea,  euriaef  and 
^eniet.  82,  38;  their  religion,  82,  42— 
46;  taeir  division  into  popmUu  and 
pUbtj  62,  63;  into  cJomm,  78—79;  their 
condition  under  tlie  kings.  94,  96,  and 
at  the  dose  of  the  third  Samnite  war. 
228,224;  their  policy  towards  oonquerea 
states,  242;  their  mode  of  living  pre- 
vious to  the  first  Punic  war,  264,  266 ; 
court  the  Greeks,  288;  their  morality 
and  manners  after  the  wars  with  Philip 
and  Antiochus.  842—345 ;  their  arts  and 
literature  at  tne  same  epoch,  346—860; 
their  commerce,  860,  351,  agriculture, 
Ac,  851,  852;  foreign  policy  o^  888' 
domestic  condition  of,  391,  892 ;  morals 
oi;  662,  668,  662, 663,  637 

Roman  constitution  tinder  Romulus,  88 — 
88;  under  Ancns  Hareius,61— ^ ;  under 
Servius,  67 — 79;  under  the  kings  gene- 
rally, 90—96:  under  the  legislation  of 
the  Decemvirs,  144 — 147;  important 
changes  in,  171—174, 192, 197;  ita  state 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  246—257,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  322,  and  of  the  third, 
382—887 ;  how  changed  by  Bulla.  486— 
487;  its  state  at  the  nocesslon  of  Angus- 
tn8,68»-641 


Rome,  causes  of  tta  greatness,  1 ;  Its  poUoy 
compared  with  that  of  Britain,  2,  8;  Its 
history,  the  transition  from  ancient  to 
modem  times,  2 ;  modem  civilization,  a 
development  of  that  of  Rome.  8, 4 ;  im- 
portance of  its  history,  4, 6 :  when  it  first 
attracted  attention  in  the  Bast,  16;  the 
story  of  its  foundation,  20—25 ;  the  first 
step  In  the  increase  of  its  power,  28; 
believed  by  the  Romans  not  to  be  a  Latin 
name,  81 ;  Its  power  doubled  by  the  fall 
of  Alba,  48;  its  population  and  extent 
increaoed  by  Ancns,  51 ;  and  by  Tarqui- 
nius,  69,  60;  fortified  by  Tarqnlniiia  and 
Servlns,  60,  67,  71 ;  divided  by  Servius 
into  four  districtM,  72 ;  its  early  chrono- 
logy, 90;  power  ot,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  toe  republic,  102;  besieged, 
108 ;  taken  by  Porsenna,  106 ;  famine  a^ 
119;  besieged,  126;  pestilence  at,  182— 
134 ;  famine  at  150 ;  taken  by  the  Gauls, 
160 ;  re-taken  by  Camillua,  162;  rebuilt, 
164 ;  plague  at,  178;  insurrection  at,  193 ; 
epidemic  and  fkmine  at,  217,  22SL  228 ; 
limite  of  its  empire  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  241 ;  conspiracy  of 
slaves  at,  266;  state  of;  at  the  close  of 
the  second  Ptmic  war,  320-^323 ;  extent 
of  its  domlnionu  after  the  third  Punio 
war,  361;  improvement  o^  387;  pro- 
posed dostraction  o^  421 ;  besieffBd  by 
Marius  and  Clnna,  429,  480;  state  of;  in 
the  time  of  Catiline,  461,  462 ;  extent  of 
its  dominion  on  the  accession  of  Augu^ 
tus,  689 ;  its  internal  condition,  543,  644, 
669;  divided  into  fourteen  regions  by 
Augustus,  669 ;  great  conflagrations  at 
697,  609:  pestilence  at,  626;  general 
review  of;  under  the  emperonL688— 641 

Romulus,  28— 88 ;  Augustulns,  638 

Rosdus,  487;  Otho,  L,  640 

Roxolani,  618 

Rubicon,  489 

Rufinus,  P.  287 

RupUius,  F^  879,  880 

Rutilius,  P,  417 ;  Lupus,  P,  421 

RntnU,14 

B 

SABnm,  or  Babelllans,  8,  27,  28;  83;  49, 
68, 107, 114, 116, 182,  141,  147,  219 

Sabtnus,  481 ;  Ap^  611 

Sacred  Mount,  116, 148 

Sacrifices,  human,  307,  846 

Bacrovir,  Julius,  681 

Baguntum,  293 

SalassI,  666 

Sallentinea,  940 

SaUust,  406,  501 

8alvidienn&  Ruftas,  621 

Salvius,  JnlianuB,  630 

j^amaTls,  694 

Bamnltes,  183;  first  warwitb,  187—190, 193; 
second  war  with,  199—209 ;  third  war 
wla^  212—219;  82&  281,  287—240;  807, 
420-423,  426,  437,  420,  481, 488,  484 

Samoa,  636-687,  666 
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teidi^  MS,  Hfi,  n^  3UK  an,  asa^  409;   i 


BWtaB,UB,IH,3M 

sum.  It 
S>irn^4i4 

Sdpbl  Cn-CmFlliH,  tn.tn:  L.Conw- 
Hv,  IB:  F.CotinlliH,  snsOO,  Sll, 
SU;  Ca.O<n»U>i  lii.)  HS,  811,  313; 
AbkUH  H^,  W,  Sit,   31%  "■>— 

ma,  ta*,  lat,  MO:  L  c<initUBi  (□.) 


Mtm,  U.  A«Uu,  H 


i*iii.Tlb,B0B(u.)3ae,ffIl;DtMUt,« 

Bmiu,  u.  ss,  ea,  81,  W,  B7,  iit,  101,  t 
—MB,  aai,  sa^  am,  aM.  wt,  a»e,  « 
Ml,  4a^«e.  SCO,  HO,  Ml,  gu--« 
m.  ML  HK  a*^  eia  ^^J^ 

■—MM.  iM,  ue,  US,  UT 

— ■■ —  ^"i.  <4  ti4,  nc 


SMutta^  q,  sra,  u*.  tso^  4»  Ml,  tw- 

44T,4M 
B»rTil»  w»r,  J7B,  aeOi  *i*,  MT— «» 

Scrrlliu,  p^iia,  lU;  ap.in;  C,»7; 

PllBIU,  A,  IBS,  lU;  Caafilo,  Co,  art ; 
CiL,aot:  CieidcL  Q.  SIS;  CHpli^  Q, 
(no  411;   Cua,  P.  «U;  Otaiicta  0, 

4U.  4I«;  Cupio,  Itl ;  Iwutaiu,  F,  461 1 

BnrLiu  Tnlllai,  M— IS,  M 

B[tnmu  bODkl,  81.  ITS,  174 
Bl^Ti   tM,  tar,   %^  WO, 

ni,  si£  sir,  ni,  sts,  sso,  4 
«in,  at,  4«i.  ttiTsi^  ue^^te 

rndiiiu,  L,  IIS',  Cd,4U 


r,  %^  wo,  9S1— zai,  30^ 


ipaio.  SI— ST,  ail— sio,  m,  asK  aaai 

an,  374-97^  411,  444— 44T,  MB,  414, 

4ao,  ui,  sot.  Ka,lm  M4,  S«s  s^  <M 


lllliu,4M;  Tun* 

HiullBmi,  sa 

■»  Ftnall*,  A  M,  un,  U 


ens;  GdK  Pn  aKl  OtSlm.  C, 
I  Odta,  Bar,  K»;  f.  (dl)  4K,  4M 
BnulBm.  no.  Ill 

sntau,  311  sis-~si&  aao 

STncm,  »^  tS7,  taO,  tai,  BIO 

Sjri.,  aS,  BS^  ano,  aac^  *»  4«,  411, 41* 
471,  wc,  MX,  sts,  sn,  aas,  wr,  BBS,  sn, 
oec^  eoi,  aia,  oc^  BMi  aB7 

Bjnii,P,6*» 

Tundl  (ThUHl),  481,  HB 

Tuwndl,  IT,  SI,  B&  IM 

Tinuum,  JflB^  tOO^  tUK  «M,  nS-HDL 

tu,an\sii,st> 
Twiioiau.  6(  «e,  m.  ist,  m 
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TltMillua,  649 

Tibar,  180,  ISl,  188, 197 

TlfdnoB,  battle  of  the,  899 

TIfkta,  Mount,  188 

Ti^dUniu,  697,  089,  008 

Tlgmiefl,  4B{S  468,  458^  469,  666,  eOO 

TigraoooertA,  4S6)  600 

Tigris,  616 

Tlgnrbii,  410, 477 

Tlridatea,  668^  666^  600 

TltUuiiu,606 

Titles  or  Tltlenaefl,  88 

Titiiia,680 

Titns  Tatinfl,  87,  28;  Emperor,  698,  604» 
806—609  ^ 

Tolon,  411 

Tolnmnias,  161, 162 

Trajan,  Emperor,  618—617,  634,  637 

Traii8padanl,428 

Trasimenns  Lake,  battle  o^  801 

Treason,  high,  661,  bSL  610 

TreMa,  battle  of  the,  2d9, 800 

Trebonlos,  C^  474,  484,  491 

Tremellins,  L^  370 

Treidii,  481,  482,  661,  607 

Triarlus,  G.  466 

Trlbani,409 

Tribes,  38,  48,  63,  72,  144,  146,  167,  181, 
196,  810, 428,  426,  429 

Trlbones  of  the  people,  flrst  appointment^ 
powers,  nnmbetB,  &c.  ot  116—118^  128, 
187 ;  povers  of,  enlarge^  12&  129 ;  num- 
ber and  power  of,  inoTBasea,  136,  137 ; 
supposed  abolition  o(^  189;  suspended, 
141 ;  patrldan,  147 :  their  ftmctlons,  249 ; 
their  character  after  the  third  Punic 
▼ar,  883,  486, 641 

Tribunes,  oonsular,  148, 149, 161, 169, 168, 
172—174 

Trlbunesjmllitary,  179 

Tribute,  889 

TriumTirat&forroed, 617 ;  seMnd arnuige- 
ment  o<^  627 

Trjrphon,  414 

TiMa,  (wife  of  TarquininsX  68, 70,  87 

TunraSfU 


U 


UBn,  48a  482, 698 

Ulpins  liaroellus,  682 

Umbrlans,  7,  8,  807,  811—818,  816^  480, 

488 
UneUi,479 

Usipetes,  479,  480,  666,  667 
Utica,  886,  817,  81^  864,  868,  499,  600 


Vadimo,  Lake,  biMle  of,  287 
Yalentia,  876 

Valerius,  M^  116;  P    186)  L^  143,  146, 
147;  Conrus,  M,  184,  186,  188-198; 


L.  (II.),  889:  Falto,  Q.,  879;  M.,  961 

Laevinus,  M%  811, 826 :  Flaocns,  L.,  431, 

486;  Q. 498;  Messala,  M.,  667 ;  Flaocus, 

699 
Varius,  Q.,  420 
Varro,  M.  Terentins,  660,  651 
Varus,  P.  QnintUius,  671,  679 
Vatinlus,  Q.,  470 

Veil,  89, 104, 126—127. 161—165, 168, 164 
Vella,100 

Velitne,  ll^  166, 166, 178,  197 
Velleins  Paterenlus,  640 
Veneti,479 
Ventidius,  P.,  627 
Vercingetoriz,  488,  488 
Verginius  Ruflis,  669 
Verres,  C,  461, 646,  661 
Verus,  L.  Aelins,  681 ;  L.  Cknnmodus,  621, 

625-627 
Vespasian,  Emperor,  698,  601,  604,  606t 

640 
Vestinians.  420,  428 
Vesuvius,  Mount,  448,  009 
Vetnrius,  T.,  206 
Vetus,  L.,  600 
Villius  Tappulus,  888 
Viminal  hUI,  67 
Vinicius,  M.,  669 
Virgil,  649,  666 
Virginia,  142 

Virgiuins,  A.,  127, 184 ;  L^  149, 143 
VirUthns,876,876 
Viridomams,  290 
VitelliuB,  Emperor,  609—604 
Volero,  PubUllus.  187—130 
Vologeses,  600;  (niA  626 
Volscians,  82, 113—116, 11^-128, 124, 126. 

130—188, 147,  161—168, 166,  186, 166 
Volsinil,  841,  256 

Volumnlus,  L.,  206,  218—216;  P.,  661 
VoiioiMfl,680 

W 

Wealth,  how  acquired  by,  and  its  eflbcts 
upon  the  Romans,  321, 848, 843, 866, 369. 
880l  868 ;  causes  of  the  accumulation  oi, 
891 

Weser,  Biver,  668, 669, 679 

Wight,  Isle  of,  698 


XAMTHlPPCa,  870 


Ybab,  regulation  of  by  Noma,  40 


Zaxa,  battle  o^  319 
ZarmUegethusa,  616 
Zela,  battle  of;  496 
Zeno,680 


en 
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AccKMU,  S69 
Aooensi  yelati,  76 
Addictos,  lis 
Aediles  oerenleii,  544 
Aeniium,  161 
Aes  equestre.  77 
Ager  piibllcas,  62 
Ager  komMMM,  78 
Aries,  261 

Assidui  or  locapletes,  74 
Augustas,  566^  n. 


BttUTi]B,8B 


CA.ionrAB,  41,  n, 

CiunpiiB  MartiuA,  90 

Castrs  praetoria,  660 

Castra  statiTA,  660 

Centeslma  renim  venaliuiDf  662 

Centumvirl,  386 

Centariae  or  sufRragia,  74 

ClTita8,84S 

Civitatos,  foederatae,  et  Ilberae,  881 

Clientea,  36,  el  seq. 

Clyp«l7261 

Comltia  tribnta,  72,  76,   128;   146^  146; 

232,248,436 
Comida  curiata,  76,  W,  91,  US,  128, 124^ 

128, 197,  248 
Gomitia  oentariata,  76—79,  94,  118,  124, 

128»  146, 146, 197,  22^  248^  400,  641 
Comltia  calata,  98,  n, 
Comidmn,  28 
Condones,  98,  n. 
Comrablam,  26,  n. 
Conststoriam  prindpis,  622 
Constitationes  prinapUi  686 
Consul,  96,  n. 
Co«)ptatio,  487 
Conddnes  et  tnUcliieB.  76 
Crimen  m^Jestatis,  681 
Curiae,  84. 91 
Curio,  oorlo  Kaxlmus,  34 
Cnstot  or  praefactMS  nrt>ti,  91 


D 


Dbcdiax,  282 
Deereta,6S6 
I>eoumae,  389,  n. 


Deditltll,  946 
Delatoros,  682 
Dies  fiuti  et  neftsti,  221 
DnnrnTlri  narales,  2S8 


Edicta,  688 
Edietum  peipetnui] 
Eqnna  puuioos,  77 


tnum,  680^622;  636 


FAini,76 
Faaoes,91 
Feeiale8,48 
Feriae  lAttnaa,  81 
Fiscaa,661 
FlamineS)  40 
Foemis  nndaztam, 
177 


■eroinadariinn, 


G 


H 


ObttHi  84»  tt  teq. 


HlBUOIACULA,  168 

Histiiones,  266 


iLLovnss  or  optlnuteB,  884 
Imbrices,  266 
Imperinm,  91, 101, 281 
Inonbati&  268 
Insula  Tlberina,  90 
InteiTez,89 
Italia,  6 


Juiuuu,  886 

Jnplter  Stator,  27 

Jna  trfmn  Ubennum,  662 


LAnvmror A,  646 

Latium  Tetaa  or  antlqaniQ,.10 

Latiom  novum  or  a4)eolQm,  10 

LecUsteiuia,  178 

LegatI  Caesaris  or  Aagwti,  661 

Lex  de  aaUta,  176 

Lingua  rnstloa  or  nHUdtaa,  547 

Literati  or  llbcwiL  648 

Luiferea,  38 


•  n.  In  this  list  stands  for  note. 


